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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

(7/2  Continuation.) 

^  1.  Command  of  the  army.  $  2.  Military  peace  establishment  $  3. 
Additional  force  of  10,000  men.  §  4.  War  establishment.  §  5.  The 
regiment  of  light  artillery.  §  6.  The  regiment  of  dragoons.  §  7.  The 
artillery  corps.  §  8.  The  regiments  of  infantry.  §  9.  The  rifle  regi- 
ments. §  10.  The  general  officers.  §  11.  The  quarter  master  gene- 
ral's department.  §12.  The  topographical  department.  §  13.  The 
adjutant  general's  and  the  inspector  general's  department  J  14.  The 
ordnance  department.  §  15.  The  purchasing  department  |  16.  The 
paymaster's  department  §  17.  The  hospital  department  §  18.  The 
judge  advocates  and  the  chaplains.  §  19.  The  engineer  corps.  §  20. 
Rank  of  regiments.  §  21.  Rank  of  officers.  €  22.  Rules  of  promo- 
tion. §  23.  Army  pay,  &c.  §  24.  The  militia.  §  25.  Volunteers. 
§  26.  Invalid  pensioners. 

§  1.  X  HE  army  of  the  United  States  is  placed,  by  the  con- 
stitution, under  the  command  of  the  president,  who  is  likewise 
vested  by  the  same  instrument  with  the  power  of  nominating, 
^nd  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  of  appointing^  all  its 
officers. 

$  2.  By  the  act  of  the  16th  of  March,  1802,  the  military  peace 
establishment  of  the  United  States  was  ordered  to  consist  of  one 
regiment  of  artillerists  and  two  regiments  of  infantry. 

§  3.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1808,  an  additional  force  of  10,000 
men  was  ordered  to  be  raised,  consisting  of  five  regiments  of 
infantry,  one  regiment  of  riflemen,  one  regiment  of  light  artille- 
ry, and  one  regiment  of  light  dragoons. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1811,  congress  ordered  the  above 
military  establishment  to  be  immediately  completed,  and,  in  or- 
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der  to  facilitate  its  completion,  the  bounty  was  raised  from  eight 
to  sixteen  dollars  to  each  recruit ;  and  on  discharge,  each  man 
was  to  be  allowed  three  months  pay,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land ;  in  case  of  death  in  the  ser\  ice,  the  pay  and  land 
to  revert  to  his  heirs  and  representatives. 

§  4.  An  additional  force  of  25,000  men  was  shortly  after  or- 
dered to  be  immediately  raised,  and  the  president  was  autho- 
rized, in  case  of  an  actual  or  threatened  invasion  by  the  Indians, 
to  raise  six  companies  of  rangers— cither  by  the  acceptance  of 
volunteers  or  by  enlistment  for  one  year.  Each  company  mus 
to  consist  of  one  captain,  one  first  and  one  sccoikI  lieutenant, 
one  ensign,  four  serjiants,  four  corporals,  and  sixty  privates*. 
These  rangers  were  to  be  mounted  or  serve  on  foot  as  the  ser- 
vice might  require,  and  were  to  be  armed,  equipped,  and  orga* 
nized  in  such  manner  as  the  president  might  think  proper 
to  direct.  The  president  was  likewise  authorized  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  any  volunteer  corps  that  should  offer,  net 
exceeding  50,000  men. 

This  great  increase  of  force  was  preparatory  to  the  dechira- 
tion  of  war.  In  the  first  session  following  that  event,  experi- 
ence having  shown  the  difficulty  of  filling  the  ranks,  further 
inducements  were  held  out,  by  offering  to  each  recruit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  bounty,  an  advance  of  S24  on  account  of  his 
pay.  D urine;  the  same  session,  an  additional  force  of  20,000 
men  was  authorized  to  be  raised  for  one  year,  the  recruits  to 
receive  a  bounty  of  S 16  each  in  money,  but  no  land. 

These  inducements,  however,  proving  still  insufficient  to  fill 
the  military  establishment,  congress,  in  January,  1814,  passed 
an  act  offering  to  each  person  who  bhould  enlist  for  five  years, 
or  during  the  war,  at  his  election,  a  bounty  of  S 124,  twenty-four 
of  which  to  be  paid  on  his  discharge  ;  at  the  same  time  the  re- 
enlistment  of  men  whose  term  of  service  was  about  to  expire 
was  authorized  on  the  same  terms. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  session  a  number  of  acts  were  pass- 
ed for  the  increase  and  better  organization  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment.    The  total  authorized  force  at  present  consists  of 
1  regiment  of  light  artillery  963 

1       do.       of  dragoons  981 

The  artiUery  corps  5940 

46  regiments  of  infantry  50324 

4        do.         of  riflemen  4240 

1 7  companies  of  rangers  1 24 1 

10       do.  '    of  sea  fencibles*       1070 


64,759  men. 
•  For  the  organization,  &c.  of  the  Ma  fencibles,  see  vol.  1,  p.  155. 
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$  5.  The  regiment  of  light  artillery  consists  of  ten  troops  of 
95  men  each,  including  officers,  which,  including  the  13  regi- 
mental officers,  make  an  aggregate  of  963. 

$  6.  The  regiment  of  dragoons  consists  of  eight  troops  of  ISl 
each,  which,  including  the  regimental  officers,  make  an  aggre- 
gite  of  981  men. 

$  r.  The  artillery  corps  consists  of  12  battalions,  of  495  each. 

$  8.  Each  regiment  of  infantry  consists  of  10  companies,  of 
106  men,  making,  with  the  regimental  officers,  a  toul  of  1094 
to  each  regiment. 

$  9.  Each  rifle  regiment  also  contains  10  companies,  of  lOG 
men  each. 

Two  regiments  form  a  brigade,  commanded  by  a  brigadier 
general,  to  whom  is  attached  an  aid-de-camp  and  a  brigade  ma- 
jor. Two  brigades  form  a  division,  commanded  by  a  major 
general,  with  two  aids»dc-camp ;  and,  when  he  commands  an 
urmy,  one  adjutant  general,  one  inspector  general,  one  quarter 
inastLT  general,  two  assistant  adjutant  generals,  two  assistant  in- 
spector generals,  one  deputy  quarter  master  general  and  four 
assistants,  one  topographical  engineer  and  one  assistant ;  beside 
a  chief  of  each  department,  as  many  assistants  may  be  allowed 
as  there  are  brigades  in  each  separate  army. 

In  the  above  statement  the  general  staiT  and  the  engineer 
corps  are  not  included. 

The  general  staff  consists  of 

$10.  I.  The  general  officers.  Eight  m:\jor-generals,  and  16 
brigadier-generals. 

§  11.  II.  The  quarter  master  generaCs  dtpartmenU  The 
principal  quarter  master  general  and  his  clerks,  S  quarter  master 
generals,  8  deputy  and  32  assistant  deputy  quarter  master  gene- 
rals, the  principal  and  16  other  waggon  masters,  the  principal 
forage  master  and  16  assistants,  4  conductors  of  artillery,  the 
principal  barrack-master  and  60  deputies,  the  superintendant  of 
urtificers  and  4  assistants,  2  master  masons  and  24  labourers,  2 
master  carpenters  with  20  house  and  5  ship  carpenters,  2  master 
blacksmiths  and  20  workmen,  2  master  boat-builders  and  16 
v.'orkmen,  2  master  armorers  and  16  workmen,  2  master  sad- 
dlers and  12  workmen,  and  2  master  harness-makers  and  12 
workmen. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  department  to  provide — 

1.  For  the  quartering  and  transporting  of  troops. 

2.  For  transporting  all  militar>*  stores,  camp  equipage,  and 

arlillery. 

3.  For  opening  and  repairing  roads,  and  constructing  and  re- 
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pairing  bridges,  which  may  be  necessary  to  the  movement  pf  the 
army,  or  of  any  detachment  thereof* 

4.  To  receive  from  the  departments  of  purchase  and  of  ord- 
nance, all  clothing,  camp  equipage,  arms,  ammunition,  and  ord- 
nance ;  to  transport  the  same  to  the  place  of  destination,  and 
there  to  make  distribution  'thereof,  agreeably  to  the  direction 
given  to  the  articles  by  the  commissary  general  of  purchases, 
and  to  the  orders  of  the  general  commanding  the  district  to 
which  they  are  destined. 

5.  To  provide  all  forage  and  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  troops^ 
and  have  the  same  transported  and  issued. 

6.  To  provide  good  and  sufRcient  store  houses,  for  provisions 
deposited  under  contract  between  individuals  and  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  appoint  store  keepers  for  the  custody  of  the  said 
provisions,  or  other  articles,  the  property  of  the  public,  which 
may  be  placed  there  ;  and  to  Rnd  means  of  transporting  the 
same,  when  so  required  by  the  engagements  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

7.  To  make  half  yearly  returns,  to  the  secretary  of  war,  of 
all  horses  and  draft  oxen,  or  horses  and  oxen  on  hire,  in  public 
service,  showing  their  number,  employment,  and  condition ;  and 
a  similar  return  of  all  other  articles,  the  property  of  the  public, 
of  which  the  department  may  be  possessed. 

8.  To  make  and  transmit  to  the  secretary  o^  war,  monthly 
summary  statements  of  the  accounts  of  the  department,  and 
quarterly  accounts  thereof,  agreeably  to  forms  prescribed  by  the 
treasury  department. 

9.  To  make  out  and  transmit  to  the  war  department,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  annual  estimates 
of  the  forage,  fuel,  straw  for  bedding,  articles  of  stationary,  dra- 
goon and  artillery  horses,  oxen,  waggons,  and  carts  for  transpor- 
tation of  baggage,  &c.  and  of  all  other  articles  the  furnishing  of 
which  appertains  to  the  department. 

$  12.  III.  The  topographical  department.  Eight  topogi-a- 
phical  engineers,  and  8  assistant  topographical  engineers. 

The  duty  of  this  department  is  to  make  such  surveys,  and  exhi- 
bit such  delineation  of  these,  as  the  commanding  general  shall  di- 
rect ;  to  make  plans  of  all  military  positions  (which  the  army 
may  occupy)  and  of  their  respective  vicinities,  indicating  the 
various  roads,  rivers,  creeks,  ravines,  hills,  woods,  and  villages, 
to  be  found  therein  ;  to  accompany  all  reconnoitring  parties  sent 
out  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  or  of 
his  positions,  &c. ;  to  make  sketches  of  their  route,  accompanied 
by  written  notices  of  every  thing  worthy  of  observation  thereon  ; 
to  keep  a  journal  of  every  day's  movement,  when  the  army  is  in 
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march,  noticing  the  varieties  of  ground,  of  buildings,  of  culture, 
and  the  distances  and  state  of  the  roads  between  given  points, 
throughout  the  march  of  the  day  ;  and  lastly,  to  exhibit  the  re- 
lative positions  of  the  contending  armies,  on  fields  of  battle,  and 
the  dispositions  made,  whether  for  attack  or  defence. 

§  13.  IV.  The  adjutant  generaVs  and  the  inspector  generaPs 
departments.  One  adjutant  and  inspector  general,  8  adjutant 
generals,  16  assistant  adjutant  gen'erals,  8  inspector  generals, 
and  16  assistant  inspector  generals. 

The  duties  of  adjutant  generals  may  be  comprised  under  the 
following  heads,  viz. : 

Distribution  of  orders  : 

Details  of  service : 

Instruction  of  the  troops  in  the  manual  exercise,  and  the  evo- 
lutions and  arrangement  of  them  when  brought  into  action ; 
and 

Direction  of  the  military  correspondence. 

1.  Distribution  oj  orders.  The  general  orders  of  the  day 
having  been  received  from  the  commanding  general,  the  adju- 
tant general  or  his  assistant  carries  them  to  the  office  of  distribu- 
tion, where  they  are  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose, 
whence  they  are  transcribed  by  the  aids-de-camp  of  general  offi- 
cers, by  majors  of  brigade,  by  die  adjutants  of  all  separate  corps 
less  than  brigade^,  by  a  deputy  or  assistant  deputy  quartermas- 
ter general,  by  an  hospital  surgeon,  or  an  hospital  surgeon's 
mate,  detailed  for  that  duty  by  the  senior  surgeon,  and  some 
commissioned  officer  from  each  corps  of  engineers  ;  and  when 
so  transcribed,  they  are  carried  to  the  corps  to  which  these  offi- 
cers respectively  belong,  and  there  promulgated,  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  officers  commanding  the  corps,  anid  become  to  them 
a  rule  of  conduct. 

2.  Details  of  service.  These  are  made  agreeably  to  prescrib- 
ed rules,  and  the  usage  of  war. 

3.  Instruction  of  the  troops.  This  is  governed  by  circum- 
stances, as  to  time,  place,  and  frequency ;  of  which  the  com- 
manding general  is  the  judge. 

4«  Military  correspondence.  Reports  of  services  performed, 
and  demands  for  courts  of  inquiry,  or  courts' martial,  are  made  to 
the  adjutant  general.  All  returns  intended  to  exhibit  the 
strength  of  corps,  and  accounting  for  the  absent  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  musicians,  and  privates  ;  reports  of  the  hospital 
and  of  the  quartermaster's  departments  ;  and  of  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores  attached  to  the  army  ;  are  also  addressed  to  the 
adjutant  general ;  out  of  which  he  forms  a  general  return,  which 
is  transmitted  monthly,  for  the  information  of  the  war  depart- 
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ment :  those  transmitted  for  the  months  of  June  and  December, 
are  accompanied  with  a  list  of  the  officers  serving  in  any  garri- 
son or  corps  of  the  district  or  army  so  returned,  specifying  their 
names,  rank,  and  places  of  station.  Returns  of  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores,  are  made  agreeably  to  forms  prescribed  by  the 
commissary  general  of  ordnance. 

The  duties  of  inspector  generals  may  be  divided  under  the 
following  heads,  viz. : 

Mustering  and  inspecting  troops  of  the  line,  aud  militia  de- 
tachments serving  with  them : 

Selecting  places  of  encampment,  and  posting  guards  : 

Superintending  the  police  of  the  camp  and  of  the  march  : 

Inspecting  parades ;  and 

Making  hsdf  yearly  confidential  reports  to  the  war  depart* 
ment,  of  the  state  of  the  army,  division,  or  detachment  to  which 
they  belong. 

$  14.  V.  The  ordnance  department*  The  commissary  gene- 
ral and  the  assistant  commissary  general  of  ordnance,  9  deputy 
and  16  assistant  deputy  commissaries,  3  master  wheeUwrights, 
3  master  carriage-makers,  3  master  blacksmiths,  and  120  arti- 
ficers, viz.  40  wheel-wrights,  40  carriage-makers,  and  40  black- 
smiths. 

This  department  is  charged  with  the  making,  in  the  laborato- 
ries of  the  United  States,  all  gun-carriages,  ammunition  wag-^ 
gons,  travelling  forges,  and  every  other  apparatus  for  the  artil- 
lery, and  with  the  preparing  all  kinds  of  ammunition  for  garri- 
son and  field  service.  It  is  likewise  charged  with  the  inspection 
of  powder,  cannon,  shot,  and  other  ordnance  stores,  made  under 
contract  with  the  United  States  ;  with  the  distribution  of  ord- 
nance ;  and  with  the  preservation  and  safe  keeping  of  all  ord- 
nance stores. 

$  15.  VI.  The  purchasing  department*  The  commissary 
general,  10  deputy  commissaries,  6  assistant  commissaries,  and 
17  military  store  keepers. 

The  commissary  general  of  this  department  and  his  deputies 
purchase,  upon  the  orders  and  estimates  of  the  war  department, 
all  ordnance,  ordnance  stores,  laboratory  utensils,  artificers'  tools, 
artillery  carriages,  ammunition  waggons,  timber  and  other  mate- 
rials for  making  and  repairing  these  ;  artillery  harness,  ammu- 
nition, small  arms,  accoutrements,  and  equipments ;  clothing, 
dragoon  saddles  and  bridles ;  tent  poles,  camp  kettles,  mess  pans, 
bed-sacks,  medicines,  surgical  instruments,  hospital  stores,  and 
all  other  articles  required  for  the  public  service  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  excepting  only,  such  as  are  directed  to  be 
purchased  by  the  quarter  master  general^s  department.   The  ar- 
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tides  so  purchased,  are  delivered  over,  by  the  commissary  ge- 
neral or  by  his  deputies,  to  an  ofRcer  of  the  quarter  master  gene- 
ral's department,  for  transportation  to  the  places  of  their  desti- 
nation and  use. 

§  16.  VII.  Paymaster's  departmenU  The  paymaster  of  the 
army,  8  deputy  paymaster  generals,  3  assistant  do.,  30  district 
and  2  assistant  paymasters. 

$  17.  VIII.  The  hospital  department*  The  physician  and 
surgeon  general,  the  apothecary  general  and  his  assistants,  20 
hospital  surgeons  and  2  mates  to  each,  20  stewards,  20  ward 
masters,  2  surgeons,  and  31  surgeon's  mates. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  general  to  pre- 
scribe rules  for  the  government  of  the  hospitals  ot  the  army  ;  to 
see  these  enforced  ;  to  appoint  stewards  and  nurses  ;  to  call  for 
and  receive  returns  of  medicines,  surgical  instruments,  and  hos- 
pital stores  ;  to  authorize  and  regulate  the  supply  of  regimental 
medicine  chests ;  to  make  out  general  half  yearly  returns  of 
these,  and  of  the  sick  (in  hospitals)  to  the  war  department,  and 
yearly  estimates  of  what  may  be  wanted  for  the  supply  of  the 
army.  The  apothecary  general  assists  the  physician  and  sur- 
geon general  in  the  discharge  of  the  above  mentioned  duties, 
and  receives  and  obeys  his  orders  in  relation  thereto. 

The  apothecary  general  and  his  assistants  receive  and  take 
charge  of  all  hospital  stores,  medicines,  surgical  instruments, 
and  dressings,  bought  by  the  commissary  general  of  purchases 
or  his  deputies,  and  account  to  the  superintendant  general  of 
military  supplies  for  all  expenditures  of  the  same.— -It  is  the  fur- 
ther duty  of  the  apothecary  general  and  his  assistants  to  pay 
(monthly)  the  wages  of  the  stewards,  ward  masters,  and  nurses 
of  the  hospital,  the  accQpnts  being  duly  certified  by  the  senior 
surgeon  present,  and  settled  quarterly.  They  also  compound 
and  prepare  all  ofEcinals,  and  put  up  and  issue  medicines,  &c.  in 
chests,  or  otherwise,  conformably  to  the  direction  of  the  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  general,  or  on  the  estimates  and  requisitions 
of  the  senior  surgeons  of  hospitals,  and  of  the  regimental  sur- 
geons. Hetums  are  made  to  the  apothecary  general's  office,  quar- 
terly, by  the  deputy  apothecaries,  surgeons,  and  mates,  or  any 
one  having  charge  of  instruments,  medicine,  hospital  stores,  ar/1 
hospital  equipments  of  any  description.  The  forms  of  these  re- 
turns are  regulated  by  the  apothecary  general, under  the  direction 
of  the  superintedtlant  general  of  militarj'  supplies,  to  whom  one 
copy  of  the  returns  is  sent. 

'Fhe  senior  hospital  surgeon  is  ex  officio  the  director  of  the 
medical  staff  in  the  army  or  district  to  which  he  is  attached. — 
He  must  reside  at  or  near  head-quarters,  countersign  all  requi- 
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sitions  of  regimental  surgeons  or  mates  on  the  apothecary  gene- 
ral or  his  assistants,  inspect  the  hospitals  under  his  direction, 
correct  abuses,  and  report  delinquencies.  It  is  his  duty  to 
make  quarterly  reports  to  the  physician  and  surgeon  general  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospiuil  to  which  he  is  attached, 
and  of  the  medicines,  instruments,  «ind  hospital  stores,  received, 
expended,  on  hand,  and  wanted,  on  the  1st  of  Januar\',  April, 
July,  and  October,  of  each  year.  He  must  also  keep  a  diar>'  of 
the  weather,  together  with  an  account  of  the  medical  topography 
of  the  country  in  which  he  serves,  and  report  to  the  command- 
ing officer  every  circumstance  tending  to  restore  or  preserve  the 
health  of  the  troops. 

It  is  the  duty  of  hospital  surgeons,  or  others  acting  in  that  ca- 
pacity, to  superintend  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  hospital,  as 
to  its  construction,  its  government,  and  its  police.  To  order  the 
steward  to  furnish  whatever  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for 
the  sick.  To  visit  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital  every 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  require  from  the  resident  mate  a 
report  of  all  alterations  that  may  have  occurred  since  the  morn- 
ing prescriptions.  To  prescribe  on  a  blotter  for  the  instruction 
nnd  convenience  of  the  mate.  To  have  the  ]>olice  rules  of  the 
hospital  printed  or  written  in  a  legible  hand,  and  hung,up  in  each 
ward,  and  to  assign  appropriate  wards  to  the  patients,  according 
to  their  respective  diseases.  To  keep  a  register  of  all  patients 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  wherein  shall  be  specified  the  name, 
rank,  regiment,  company,  disease,  dates  of  admission,  discharge, 
desertion,  or  death  ;  and  also  to  keep  a  case  book,  in  which  shall 
be  recorded  the  bistocy  of  every  important  or  interesting  case  of 
disease.  The  general  result  or  outlines  of  the  case  book,  as  well 
as  an  account  of  medicines,  instruments,  hospital  stores,  fur- 
niture, &.C.  received,  on  hand,  and  wanted,  must  be  reported 
monthly. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  mates  to  attend  at  the  hour  appointed  by 
the  surgeon,  to  visit  the  patients  with  him,  and  note  his  prescrip- 
tions. Each  mate  roust  keep  a  case  book  similar  to  the  one  pre- 
scribed for  the  surgeon.  They  must  also  ateend  to  the  adminis- 
tering the  prescriptions  of  the  surgeon,  dress  all  wounds  and 
ulcers,  enforce  the  established  discipline  of  the  hospital,  and  re- 
port to  the  proper  officers  all  delinquencies.  One  of  the  mates, 
at  least,  must  remain  constantly  within  call  of  the  hospital.  The 
medicine  and  instruments  are  under  the  imnwdiate  care  of  die 
mates. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  steward,  under  the  direction  of  the  sur- 
geon, to  provide  for  the  hospital,  to  receive  and  take  charge  ol 
all  hospital  stores,  furniture,  utensils,  &c.  to  keep  an  accurate 
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account  of  all  issues,  and  specify  not  only  for  whom,  but  hy 
whom,  ordered;  the  surgeon's  certificate  to  be  his  voucher. 
The  steward  is  responsible  to  the  apothecary  general,  or  his  as- 
sistant, for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  office. 

The  ward  master  is  upder  the  direction  of  the  steward.  He 
receives  the  arms,  accoutrements,  and  clothing  of  every  patient 
admitted  into  the  hospital.  He  sees  that  the  clothes  are  imme- 
diately washed,  numbered,  and  labelled  with  the  name,  regiment, 
and  company  of  the  patient,  and  put  away  in  a  place  provided 
for  that  purpose ;  and  if  the  arms  and  accoutrements  are  not 
brought  with  the  patient,  he  must  so  report.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  cleanliness  of  the  patients  and  the  wards,  and  must  call 
the  roll  ever)^  morning  and  evening,  and  report  all  absentees. 
He  must  be  particularly  careful  in  the  proper  construction  of 
the  close  stools,  and  sec  that  they  have  always  a  proper  quantity 
of  water  or  charcoal  in  them,  and  that  they  are  cleansed  at  least 
three  times  a  day'.  He  must  see  that  the  beds  and  bed-clothes 
are  properly  aired  and  exposed  every  fair  day  to  the  sun,  that 
the  straw  in  each  bed-sack  is  changed  at  least  once  in  every 
month,  and  that  each  patient  is  washed  and  his  hair  combed 
every  morning.  When  a  patient  has  died,  or  been  discharged, 
he  must  see  that  the  bed  and  bed-clothes  are  properly  cleaned, 
and  the  straw  burned,  and  that  the  nurses  and  attendants  are 
kind  and  attentive  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  All  the  attendants 
are  under  his  immediate  direction,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  them*. 

§18.  IX.  The  judge  advocates  and  the  chaplains.  A  judge 
advocate  to  each  division,  of  which  there  are  eight,  and  a  chap- 
lain to  each  brigade,  of  which  there  are  sixteen  m  the  army. 

§  19.  The  engineer  corps  was  first  instituted  in  1802.  This 
corps  constitutes  a  military  academy,  which  is  stationed  at  West 
Point,  in  the  state  of  New  York  ;  but  all  the  members  of  the 
corps  are  subject,  at  all  times,  to  do  duty  in  such  places,  and  on 
such  service,  as  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  direct. 

The  corps,  when  complete,  consists  of  a  colonel,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  2  majors,  6  captains,  6  first  and  6  second  lieutenants,  a 
paymaster,  4  Serjeants,  4  corporals,  a  teacher  of  music  and  8 
musicians,  20  artificers,  and  80  bombardiers,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  140  men.  The  number  of  cadets  or  pupils  authorized 
is  250.     The  number  on  the  first  of  June,  1814,  was  164. 

•  Besides  the  general  hospitals,  there  is  attached  to  each  regiment  a  regimen- 
tal hospital,  or  infirmary,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  regimental  surgeon  and 
his  mates,  who  are  empowered  to  send  the  wounded  and  chronic  cases  to  the 
general  hospital,  and  alt  the  sick,  in  the  event  of  their  being  ordered  to  be  Iff r 
behind  on  a  march. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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•  It  muat  be  observed  that  the  above  statement  of  the  regular 
military  establishment  of  the  United  States  is  the  authorized, 
and  not  the  real  existing  force.  Such  is  the  facility  of  earning 
a  subsistence  in  this  country,  that  the  ranks  of  the  army  are  but 
slowly  filling  up,  notwithstanding  the  very  great  inducements 
held  out  to  recruits. 

§  20.  The  rank  of  the  regiments  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  is  as  follows  : 
1st.  The  Ught  artillery. 
2d.  The  light  dragoons. 
3d.  The  foot  artillery. 

4th.  The  infantry.  1      According  to  the  numbers  of 

5th.  The  riflemen.  j  the  regiments  respectively. 

6th.  The  volunteers  in  the*^  According  to  the  numbers 
service  of  the  United  I  given  to  them  respectively  by 
States,  and  rthe    general    commanding  the 

7th.  The  militia  drafts.      J  district. 

This  regulation  however  is  confined  to  parades.  On  all  other 
occasions,  regiments  are  drawn  up  in  the  way  which  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  general,  or  other  commanding  officer. 

§  21.  The  following  are  the  principles  which  govern  the  deci- 
sion of  rank  among  the  officers : 

1st.  Rank  in  actual  service,  when  appointed. 
2d.  Former  rank  and  service  in  the  army,  or  marine  corps, 
of  the  United  States. 

3d.  Lotttry^-among  such  as  have  not  before  been  in  the  mi- 
litary service  of  the  United  States. 

In  all  cases  in  which  command  shall  not  have  been  specially 
given,  the  eldest  officer,  whether  of  cavalry,  of  artillery,  or  of 
infantry,  commands. 

Where  a  controversy  concerning  rank  arises  from  the  same- 
ness of  date  in  commissions,  it  is  determined  by  reference  to 
former  commissions  in  the  regular  service ;  and  if  none  such 
should  have  been  held,  by  former  commissions  in  the  militia. 

Brevet  rank  gives  no  precedence  nor  command,  except  on  de- 
tachments ;  nor  can  persons  having  such  rank  only,  be  included 
in  the  roster  of  officers  for  any  duty  other  than  that  performed 
by  detachments,  and  to  which  they  shall  be  specially  assigned. 

Officers  of  the  regular  army  of  the  same  grade  with  those  of 
the  volunteers  and  militia,  have  precedence  of  these,  whatever 
may  be  the  dates  of  their  respective  commissions. 

There  is  no  precedence  between  staff  departments.  The  offi- 
cers assigned  to  these,  take  rank,  1st,  from  the  brevets  they  hold, 
and  2d,  from  the  rank  they  respectively  have  in  the  line. 
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$  22.  The  rules  with  regard  to  promotion  are^  that  original 
vacancies  are  supplied  by  selection  ;  accidental  vacancies  by 
seniority,  excepting  in  extraordinary  cases.  Promotions  to  the 
rank  of  captain  are  made  regtmentally  ;  to  that  of  field  appoint- 
ments by  Hne;  the  light  artillery,  dragoons,  artillery,  infantry, 
and  riflemen,  being  kept  always  distinct. 

$23.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  pay,,  subsistence,  and 
forage  of  the  military  establishment : 


Rani  or  grade* 


Major  general,         1 200 
SecVy  to  the  general 
commanding   the 
army  U.  States,        24 
Aid-de-camp    to   a 

major  general,  24 

Brigadier  general,      104 
Aid-de-camp  to  a 

brigadier  general,      20 
Brigade  major,  24 

Brigade  chaplain,        50 
Judge  advocate,  50 

Adjutant  and  inspec- 
tor general,  104 
Adjutant  general,  90 
Assistant  do.  do.  60 
Inspector  general,  75 
Assistant  do.  do.  60 
Quarter  master  gen.  75 
Deputy  do*  do.  do.  60 
Assistant  dep.  do.  do.  40 
Topograph^  engineer,  60  4 
Assistant  do.  do.  40 
Paymaster  of  army,  2000 
Dep.  paymaster  gen.  50 
Assistant  do.  do.  do.  30 
District  paymaster,  50  3 
Assistant  payms^ter,  40         1 


2 
5 

2 
2 
2 
2 

5 
5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Co    Q 


Remarh. 


7     15 


2  In  add.  to  comp.  in  line. 


4 
12 


4 

4 

12 
6 
4 
6 
4 
6 
4 
3 
4 
3 


Do.        do. 


Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 


4 

3 


Per  year  from  1  Jan.  1814. 
In  add.  to  comp.  in  line. 

Do.        do.         do. 
To  be  taken  from  priv.  life. 

Do.         do.         do. 
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Rank  or  grade* 


Regimental  payina8t«*SlO 
Do.  adjutant,  10 

Principal  waggon  mast.  40 
Waggon  master,  30 

Principal  forage  roast.  40 
Assistant  do.  do.  30 
Conductor  of  artillery,  30 
Principal  barrack  mast.  40 
Deputy  barrack  mast.  30 
Superintendant  of  ar- 
tificers, 45 
Assistant  do.  30 
Master  artificers,  30 
Artificers  of  the  corps 

of  that  name. 
Special  commissary  of 

purchases. 
Commissary     general 

of  ordnance. 
Assistant  do.  do. 
Deputy    commissary 

of  ordnance. 
Assistant  do.  do.  do. 
Wheelwrights,     car- 
riage makers,  and 
blacksmiths, 
Labourers, 
Commissary  general, 
Superintendant, 
Physician  and  surgeon 

general. 
Apothecary  general, 
Hospital  surgeon,         75 
HospL  surgeon's  mate,  40 
Hospital  stewards,        20 
Ward  masters,  16 


2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


rt 


Co   Q 


Remarks, 


In  add.  to  comp.  in  line. 
Do.         do.         do. 


2 
1 

1 


3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 


»!  Rations  1 
V  in  kind  V  1|  rati 
J  only.       J 


16 


60      4 

75 
50 


1 


rations  per  day  each. 


6 
7 

5 
2 


Rations  ^ 

rec'able  I  Of    the    ordnance    d^- 
n  kind   T  department, 

only.      J 

3,000  dollars  per  ann. 

3,000  do.  do. 


2      2  2,500  do. 
1,800  do. 
2       6 
2     ,2 

2 

2 


do. 
do* 


^  Paymasters  of  the  corps  of  artiUeiXt  same  paj  as  reg'tmental  pajmastert . 
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Rank  or  grade. 


50 
40 

40 
40 
16 


Surgeons, 

Surgeon's  mates. 

Professor  ef  natural 
and  experimental 
philosophy, 

Assistant  do.  do. 

Professor  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Assistant  do.  do. 

Professor  of  the  art  of 
engineering, 

Assistant  do.  do. 

Teacher  of  the  French 
language. 

Teacher  of  drawing, 

Cadet, 

CoL  (except  of  cavalry)  75 

Lu  colonel    do.     do.    60 

Maj.  (except  cavalry)    50 

Capt.  (except  cavalry)  40 

First  lieut.      do.  do.     30 

Second  lieut.  do.  do.     25 

Third  lieut.  do.  do. 

Ensign, 

Serjeant  major, 

Quar.  mast,  seijeam, 

Serjeant, 

Principal  musician. 

Corporal, 

Musician, 

Private,  driver,  bombar- 
(Uer,  matross,  sapper 
and  miner. 

Artificer,  saddler,  far- 
rier and  blacksmith 
not  attj^hed  to  the 
quarter  master  gene- 
ral's and  ordnance 
department,  13 


Remarks. 


23 
20 
12 
12 
11 
11 
10 
9 


8 


4 
3 


^Of  the  corps   of  engi- 
neers  only. 


4 
3 
3 


3 

3 

3J 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3J 


And  forage  for  tfae 
light  artillery,  when 
mounted,  the  same 
as  for  light  dragoons. 


2 


o 


CO    %i 

ii 


Pay  during   the    conti- 
*    nuance    of    the   pre- 
sent war. 
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Hani  or  grade. 


^     fS 


890 


Provided  they  furnish 
their  own  horses  and 
accoutrements,  and 
actually  keep  in  ser- 
vice   the    aforesaid 

.  number  of  horses, 
to  entitle  them  to 
their  forage,  or  an 
equivalent  in  money, 
at  8  ddllara  per 
liorse. 


Col.  of  cavalry, 
Lt.  colonel  do. 

Major              do.  60  4  4 

Captain            do.  50  3  3 

First  lieut.       do.  33  33)  2  3 

Second  lieut.    do.  33  33|  3  3 

Third  lieut.     do.  30  2  3 

Comet              do.  26  66}  2  3 

Riding  master  do.  26  66|  2  2 

Mast.ofsword,do.26  66}  2  2 

Lt.  CoL  of  artillery,  75  3      5 

Major  of  artillery,  60  3      4 

Capuin  do.     50  3 

Firat  lieut.      do.     33  33}  2 

Second  lieut.  do.     33  33}  3 

Third  lieut.    do.     30  3 

CoL  light  aruUery,  90  5       6 

Lieut,  colonel  do.    7S  4      5 

Major  do.    GO  4      4 

Captain  do.    50  3       3 

First  lieut.  do.  33  33}  3  2 
Second  lieut.  do.  33  33}  3  3 
Third  lieut.    do.    30  S3 

Non-coromissionedl       S I  per  day 

officers   and  pri-  [each;  75 cents 

vatesof  the  com-  Tper  day  with- 

panies  of  rangersj  out  horses. 

Women  (in  the  proportion  of  1  to  every  1 7  men)  a  ration  in 
kind,  also  to  matrons  and  nurses  allowed  in  hospitals. 

Note. — Though  foragt  may  he  allowed  for  the  Dumber  of 
hontes  noted,  yet  money  in  lieu  thereof  caaaou  A  distinction 
should  therefore  be  drawn,  am  forage-money  for  one  horse  only, 
to  all  those  of  the  staff,  who  have  not  been  entided,  heretofore, 
to  more  than  ten  dollars  per  month.  The  brigade  major,  aid  to 
a  brigadier,  and  adjutant,  are  expressly  limited  to  that.  The 
allowance  of  forage  in  kind,  hay,  oats,  and  com,  may  be  made 
to  as  many  hones  in  actual  service  as  the  war  department  directs. 


I  To  furnish  their  own 
V  rations,  arms,  cquip- 
I      ments,  and  horses. 
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$  24.  The  militia  of  the  United  States  consists  of  every  free 
able-bodied  white  male  citizen  of  the  respective  states,  resident 
therein,  between  18  and  45  years  of  age,  excepting  the  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States ;  the  judicial  and  executive  of- 
ficers of  the  general  government ;  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  congress,  and  their  respective  officers ;  the  custom  house  of- 
ficers and  their  clerks;  post-officers,  and  stage-drivers  who  are 
employed  in  the  care  and  conveyance  of  the  United  States  mail; 
the  ferry- men  employed  at  all  Krries  on  a  post-road ;  inspectors 
of  exports ;  pilots ;  mariners  in  the  employ  of  any  citizen  or 
merchant  within  the  United  States ;  and  all  person  exempted  by 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  live. 

The  power  of  appointing  the  officers  and  of  training  the 
militia  is  vested  in  the  respective  states*  but  congress  is  empow- 
ered to  provide  for  calling  them  out  for  the  purposes  of  execut- 
ing the  laws  of  the  union,  suppressing  insurrections,  and  repel- 
ling invasions.  Congre83  is  also  empowered  to  provide  for 
organizing,  disciplining,  and  arming  the  militia,  and  for  govern- 
ing such  part  of  them  as  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

The  aggregate  number  of  militia  in  the  United  Stages, 
according  to  the  statement  laid  by  the  executive  before  congress, 
on  Februar)'  13, 1813,  was  719,449.  In  this  statement,  however, 
the  militia  of  Louisiana,  and  of  the  Missouri  and  Illinois  terri- 
tories ;  were  not  included,  no  returns  having  been  received  from 
those  districts.  The  following  is  the  number  in  each  state ; 
the  figures  preceding  the  names  of  the  states  point  out  the  date 
of  the  return. 

1812  New  Hampshire  24,405 

1812  Massachusetts  70,530 

1809  Vermont  20,273 

1811  Rhode  Island  4,211 

1812  Connecticut  2 1 ,666 
1812  New  York                                     98,606 

1811  New  Jersey  33,891 

1812  Pennsylvania  99,414 

1810  Delaware  7,451 

1811  Maryland  32,189 

1811  Virginia  75,780 

1812  North  Carolina  50,992 
1811  South  Carolina                             33,729 

1810  Georgia  25,729 

1811  Kentucky  44,422 

Carried  over  643,288 
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Brought  over 

643,288 

1812  Tennessee 

29,183 

1811  Ohio 

35,275 

1812  District  of  Columbia 

2,252 

1812  Mississippi  Territory 

5,291 

1811  Indiana  Territory 

4,160 

719,449 

The  armament  of  the  militia  is  progressing  very  rapidly^ 
but  no  complete  returns  have  been  received  of  the  ordnance, 
arms,  and  ammunition  of  the  respective  states.  On  the  23d  of 
April,  1808,  congress  made  an  appropriation  of  g  200,000  per 
annum,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  arms  and  military  equip- 
ments for  the  whole  body  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  several  states  and  territories,  in 
proportion  to  the  effective  number  in  each.  The  number  of 
^rms  purchased  under  this  appropriation,  up  to  the  8th  of 
July,  1813,  was  34^77,  of  which  26,000  stands  had  been  dis- 
tributed. 

The  militia  are  arranged  into  divisions,  brigades,  regiments, 
battalions,  and  companies,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
respective  states,  but  they  are  uniformly  officered  agreeably  to 
the  laws  of  the  union.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
to  rank  and  discipline  as  the  regular  troops,  and,  when  employ- 
ed in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  rules  and  articles  of  war,  excepting  that  they  are  not  sul)- 
ject  to  corporal  punishment  by  whipping,  in  lieu  of  which  is 
substituted,  stoppage  oi  pay,  confinement,  and  deprivation  of 
part  of  the  rations.  When  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  pay,  rations,  and  emoluments  as 
the  regulars;  the  general  officers  are  apportioned  among  the 
states  as  the  president  may  think  proper. 

To  each  battalion  of  militia,  there  must  be  at  least  one  com- 
pany of  grenadiers,  light  infantry,  or  riflemen,  and  to  each 
division,  at  least  one  company  of  artillery  and  one  troop  of 
horse,  the  artillery  and  horse  to  be  formed  of  volimteers,  uni- 
formly clothed  in  regimentals. 

All  militia  detachments  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
must  be  made  under  the  requisition  of  some  officer  of  the 
United  States  on  the  executive  authority  of  the  state,  or  of  the 
territory,  from  which  the  detachments  are  to  be  drawn.  In  these 
requisitions,  privates,  non-commissioned  and  commissioned 
officers,  must  be  in  the  same  proportions  to  each  other,  as 
ohfain  in  the  regular  army,  the  looser  method  of  requiring 


"\ 


V. 
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regiments  or  brigades,  being  discontinued.  So  soon  as  one 
hundred  privates,  eleven  non-commissioned  and  five  commis- 
sioned officers,  have  been  organised  as  a  company  under  any 
requisition,  they  are  mustered  ^d  inspected  by  an  inspector 
general  or  his  assistant,  of  some^  other  officer  of  the  armv  of 
the  United  States,  thereto  specially  appointed;  upon  w{iose 
rolls  and  reports  they  are  entitled  to  pay,  &c. 

$  25.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
president  was  authorised  to  accept  of  any  companies  of  volun- 
teers, either  of  artillery,  cavalry,  or  infantry,  who  might  asso- 
ciate and  offer  themselves  for  the  service,  not  exceeding  50,000 
men.  These  volunteers  were  to  be  clothed,  and,  in  the  case  of 
cavalry,  furnished  with  horses,  at  their  own  expence,  and  arm- 
ed and  equipped  at  the  expence  of  the  United  States  after  they 
should  be  called  into  service.  The  commissioned  officers  were 
to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  in  the  state  or 
territory  to  which  they  might  belong.  Where  any  company, 
regiment,  brigade,  &c.  was  already  organized,  they  were  to 
continue  to  be  commanded  by  the  officers  holding  commissons 
at  the  time  of  the  tender,  and  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  agree- 
ably to  the  law  of  the  state  to  which  they  should  belong. 

The  terms  on  which  these  volunteers  were  to  be  accepted 
were,  that  they  should  be  liable  to  be  called  on  to  do  military 
duty  at  any  time  the  president  should  judge  proper,  within  two 
years  after  he  notified  his  acceptance ;  and  that  they  should  be 
bound  to  continue  in  ser\'ice  for  twelve  months  after  their  ar- 
rival at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  unless  sooner  discharged ;  and 
whilst  in  service,  they  were  to  be  under  the  same  rules  and  re- 
gulations, and  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay,  rations,  forage,  and 
emoluments  of  every  kind,  bounty  and  clothing  excepted,  as 
the  regulars.  The  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
however,  were  each  to  be  allowed  the  cost  of  the  clothing  of  a 
regular  of  the  same  rank. 

Compensation  was  to  be  made  for  damage  done  to  horses 
while  in  actual  service ;  the  wounded  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
list  of  invalid  pensioners ;  and  the  heirs  and  representatives  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  who  might  be  killed 
in  action,  or  die  in  actual  service,  were  to  be  entitled  to  receive 
160  acres  of  land.  On  the  discharge  of  any  non-commission- 
ed officer  or  soldier,  who  had  been  at  least  a  month  in  actual 
service,  and  obtained  a  certificate  that  he  had  faithfully  per- 
formed his  duty,  from  his  commanding  officer,  he  was  to  be  pre- 
sented with  a  musket,  bayonet,  and  other  personal  equipments, 
if  attached  to  the  artillery  or  infantry ;  if  to  the  cavalry,  with  the 
sabre  and  pistols  furnished  him  by  the  United  States,  as  a  pub- 
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lie  testimonial  of  the  promptitude  and  zeal  vf'ith  which  he 
had  volunteered  in  support  of  the  rights  and  honour  of  the 
country. 

On  the  24th  of  Febuary,  1814,  the  president  was  authorized 
to  receive  into  service  such  proportion  of  the  volunteers  before 
authorized  as  he  might  think  necessary,  provided  they  should 
engage  to  serve  for  five  years  or  during  the  war,  unless  sooner 
discharged,  in  which  case  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 
bounty  and  emoluments  of  every  kind  as  the  regular  troops. 
The  bounty  alluded  to  is  S  124  in  money,  and  160  acres  of 
land. 

$  26.  Every  officer  and  soldier,  whether  in  the  regular  ser- 
vice, militia,  or  a  volunteer  corps,  who  is  disabled  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  is  entided 
to  be  placed  on  the  pension  list,  during  life,  or  the  continuance 
of  his  disability.  The  pensions  are  regulated  by  the  degree  of 
disability,  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by  congress.  A  full  pension 
to  a  commissioned  officer  is  half  of  the  pay  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled at  the  time  of  incurring  the  disability,  not  exceeding, 
however,  the  half  pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel ;  a  full  pension  to 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  is  S  5  a  month.  No 
sale,  transfer,  or  mortgage  of  any  part  of  a  pension  is  valid 
before  it  becomes  due,  and  every  person  claiming  it  under 
power  of  attorney  or  substitution,  must,  before  he  receives  it, 
make  oath  that  such  power  or  substitution  is  not  given  by  rea- 
son of  any  transfer  of  the  pension. 

The  act  of  April  10,  1806,  entitled  all  revolutionary  soldiers, 
who  were  not  on  the  pension  list  of  any  state,  to  be  placed  on 
the  pension  list  of  the  United  States,  a  privilege  which  was 
extended,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1808,  to  all  persons  who  then 
remained  on  the  pension  list  of  any  of  the  states. 

The  military  pensions  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1813,  amounted  to  fH  87,103  83 ;  for  1814  they  were  estimated 
at  S  98,000. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

(/n  Continuation.) 

$  1.  The  navy.  §  2.  Pay  and  subsistence.  §  3.  Distribution  of  prize 
money  and  bounties.  §  4.  Navy  pension  fund.  §  5.  Regulations  of 
privateers  and  letters  of  marque.  §  6.  Privateer  fiind.  §  7.  Privateer 
journals.  §  8.  Punishment  of  ofiences  committed  by  or  in  privateers. 
$  9.  The  marine  hospital  fund.  §  la  Fund  for  the  relief  of  destitute 
seamen  in  foreign  countries.  §  11.  Regulation  and  protection  of  sea- 
men in  the  merchant  service.  §  12.  Consuls  and  ministers. 

$  1.  By  the  estimate  of  appropriations  for  the  year  1814, 
"which  was  laid  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  ocfore'  the 
house  of  representatives,  it  appears,  that  the  vessels  in  actual 
service  in  the  United  States  navy,  on  the  31st  of  Januar)',  1814, 
exclusive  of  those  on  the  lakes,  were  seven  frigates,  two  cor- 
vettes, seven  sloops  of  war,  two  block  ships,  four  brigs,  and 
three  schooners.     Three  frigates  and  three  74  gun  ships  were 
then  on  the  stocks.     Besides  these  there  are  a  great  many  gun- 
boats and  barges  in  service,  which  are  calculated  for  the  defence 
of  bays,  ports,  and  harbours.     By  the  same  document,  the 
number  of  officers  and  men  necesary  for  manning  the  whole 
navy,  including  the  vessels  on  the  lakes,   is  estimated  at  22 
captains,  18  masters  commandant,  107  lieutenants,  43  surgeons, 
10  chaplains,  230  sailing  masters,  46  pursers,  450  midshipmen, 
57  surgeons'  mates,  221  boatswains,  219  gunners,  39  carpen- 
ters, 39  sailmakers,  7  coast  pilots,  39  captain^s  clerks,  74  boat- 
swain's mates,  35  gunner's  mates,  46  carpenter's  mates,  11 
sailmaker's  mates,  243  master's  mates,  84  yeomen,  210  quar- 
ter-gunners, 160  quarter-masters,  39  masters  at  arms,  39  ar- 
mourers, 221  stewards,  221  cooks,  11  coopers,  34  coxswains, 
14  ship's  corporals,  3,729  able  seamen,  and  672 1  ordinary  sea- 
men and  boys,  making  an  aggregate  of  ^3,339  souls.     The 
number  authorized  by  law  of  the  marine  corps  is  one  lieutenant- 
colonel  commandant,  one  major,  6  captains,  20  first  lieutenants, 
18  second  lieutenants,  56  sergeants,  233  corporals,  50  musicians, 
and  1484  privates,  making  an  aggregate  of  1869  men,  of  whom 
842  were  for  the  sea  service,  278  on  the  lakes,  and  742  at  head 
quarters,  stations  on  shore,  navy  yards,  &c.*     The  sea-fenci- 

*  By  an  act  passed  April  16,  1814,  an  augmentation  of  the  marine  corps  wa^ 
authorized,  to  ibt  number  of  846  men. 
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bles,  being  under  the  war  department,  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter. 

$  2.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  pay  and  subsistence 
allowed  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States  to  officers  and  petty 
officers.  The  pay  of  the  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  and  ma- 
rines, is  fixed  by  the  president. 


Rank  or  station. 

Pay  per 
month. 

Rations 
per  day. 

Captain  of  a  vessel  of  thirty-two 

DoUs. 

Number. 

guns  and  upwards 

ICX) 

8 

Captain  of  a  vessel  of  twenty  and 

under  thirty-two  guns 

75 

6 

Master  commandant 

60 

5 

Lieutenant 

40 

3 

Lieutenant  commanding 

50 

4 

Chaplain 

40 

2 

Surgeon 

50 

2 

Surgeon's  mate 

30 

2 

Master 

40 

2 

Purser 

40 

2 

Boatswain 

20 

2 

Gqnner 

20 

2 

Sail-maker 

20 

2 

Carpenter 

20 

2 

Midshipman 
Masters  mate 

19 

20 

Captain's  clerk 

25 

Boatswain's  mate 

19 

Cockswain 

18 

Yeomen  of  the  gun  room 

18 

Quarter  gunner 

18 

Quarter  master 

18 

Carpenter's  mate 

19 

Armorer 

18 

Steward 

18 

Cooper            • 

18 

Master-at-arms 

18 

Cook 

18 

When  an  officer  is  employed  in  the  command  of  a  squadron 
on  separate  service,  his  allowance  of  rations  is  double. 

When  officers  and  men  are  taken  by  the  enemy,  if  they  have 
done  their  utmost  to  defend  and  preserve  their  vessel,  and  have 
behaved  themselves  obediently  to  their  superiors,  agreeably  to 
the  discipline  of  the  navy,  their  pay  goes  on,  and  is  paid  them  till 
their  death,  exchange,  or  discharge. 
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§  3.  The  proceeds  of  all  captured  vessels,  and  the  goods  on 
board,  if  adjudged  good  prize,  are  the  sole  property  of  the 
captors,  when  oi  equal  or  superior  force  to  the  vessel  making 
the  capture;  when  of  inferior  force,  one  half  goes  to  the 
captors,  and  the  other  to  the  navy  pension  fund.  The  prize 
money  is  divided  among  the  officers  and  men  in  the  following 
manner. 

!•  To  the  commanding  officers  of  fleets,  squadrons,  or 
single  ships,  three  twentieths,  of  which  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  fleet  or  squadron  has  one  twentieth,  if  the  prize  be  taken 
by  a  ship  or  vessel  acting  under  his  command,  and  the  comman- 
der  of  single  ships,  two  twentieths;  but  where  the  prize  is  ta- 
ken by.  a  ship  acting  independently  of  such  superior  officer,  the 
three  twentieths  belong  to  her  commander. 

II.  To  sea  lieutenants,  captiuns  of  marines,  and  sailing 
masters,  two  twentieths;  but  where  there  is  a  captain,  without 
a  lieutenant  of  marines,  these  officers  are  entided  to  two  twen- 
tieths and  one  third  of  a  twentieth,  which  third,  in  such  case, 
is  deducted  from  the  share  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  article 
No.  III. 

III.  To  chaplains,  lieutenants  of  marines,  surgeons,  pur- 
sers, boatswains,  gunners,  carpenters,  and  masters  mates,  two 
twentieths. 

IV.  To  midshipmen,  surgeon*s  mates,  captain's  clerks, 
schoolmasters,  boatswain's  mates,  gunner's  mates,  carpenter's 
mates,  ship's  stewards,  sailmakers,  masters  at  arms,  armorers, 
cockswains,  and  coopers,  three  twentieths  and  an  half. 

V.  To  gunner's  yeomen,  boatswain's  yeomen,  quarter  mas- 
ters, quarter  gunners,  sailmaker's  mates,  Serjeants  and  corporals 
of  marines,  drummers,  fifers,  and  extra  petty  officers,  two 
twentieths  and  an  half. 

VI.  To  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  marines,  and  all  other 
persons  doing  duty  on  board,  seven  twentieths. 

VIL  Whenever  one  or  more  public  ships  or  vessels  are  in 
sight  at  the  time  any  one  or  more  ships  are  taking  a  prize  or 
prizes,  they  all  share  equally  in  the  prize,  according  to  the 
number  of  men  and  guns  on  board  each  ship  in  sight. 

The  commander  of  a  fleet  or  squadron  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  share  of  prizes  taken  by  vessels  not  under  his  imme- 
diate command  ;  nor  of  such  prizes  as  may  have  been  taken  by 
ships  or  vessels  intended  to  be  placed  under  his  command,  before 
diey  have  acted  under  his  immediate  orders ;  and  a  commander 
of  a  fleet  or  squadron,  leaving  the  station  where  he  had  the  com- 
mand, has  no  share  in  the  prizes  taken  by  ships  left  on  such 
station,  after  he  has  gone  out  of  the  limits  of  his  command. 
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A  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  is  paid  by  the  United  States  for 
each  person  on  board  an  enemy's  ship  at  the  commencement  of 
an  engagement,  which  is  sunk  or  destroyed  by  an  United  States 
vessel  of  equal  or  inferior  force,  the  bounty  to  be  divided 
among  the  ofRcers  and  crew  in  the  same  manner  as  prize 
money. 

$  4.  The  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  disabled  in  the  line 
of  their  duty,  are  entitled  to  a  pension  for  life,  or  during  their 
disability,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  such  disability, 
not  exceeding  half  pay,  out  of  the  navy  pension  fund,  arising 
from  that  part  of  the  sale  of  prizes  paid  to  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  death  their  widows  and  children  are  entitled  to  half 
pay  for  five  years.  The  public  faith  is  pledged  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  should  their  fund  prove  deficient;  and  should  it 
prove  more  than  sufficient,  the  surplus  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
making  further  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  disabled  officers, 
seamen,  and  marines,  and  for  such  as,  though  not  disabled, 
may  merit  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  by  their  bravery,  or 
by  their  long  and  faithful  services. 

This  fund  is  at  present  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  There 
are  149  pensioners,  who  are  paid  from  g  36  to  S  450  per  annum, 
according  to  their  rank  and  the  degree  of  their  disability.  The 
aggregate  of  the  pensions  for  1813  amounted  to  g  11,273  20. 
The  dividends  arising  from  the  stock  belonging  to  the  fund 
amounted  only  to  i  10,895  75,  but  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
had  been  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  on  the  28th 
of  December,  1813,  for  which  stock  was  to  be  issued,  and 
S  122,600  41  remained  unexpended  on  the  31st,  which  was 
also  about  to  be  vested  in  stock. 

$  5.  Commissions  to  privateers  and  letters  of  marque  are 
issued  by  the  president,  and  are  revocable  at  his  pleasure. 
When  applications  are  made  for  them,  a  statement  in  writing 
must  be  made  of  the  name  and  a  suitable  description  of  the 
tonnage  and  force  of  the  vessel,  the  name  and  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  owners,  and  the  intended  number  of  the  crew; 
and  before  a  commission  can  be  issued,  the  commander  must 
give  bond,  with  at  least  two  responsible  sureties,  not  interested 
in  the  vessel,  for  five  thousand  dollars,  or  if  the  vessel  be  pro- 
vided with  more  than  150  men,  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  con- 
ditioned that  all  who  may  be  employed  in  the  vessel  shall  ob- 
serve the  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  in- 
structions which  may  be  given  them  by  the  president  according 
to  law,  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct ;  tnat  they  will  satisfy 
all  damages  and  injuries  committed  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  their 
instructions;  and  that  they  will  deliver  up  their  commission 
when  revoked  by  the  president. 
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All  captures  of  vessels  and  property  made  by  privateers  or 
letters  ot  marque  are  forfeited  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their 
owners,  officers,  and  crews,  and  they  are  allowed  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable salvage  on  recaptures,  to  be  determined  by  the  mutual 
agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  or  a  decree  of  court*  But 
they  are  not  allowed  to  break  bulk  of  any  vessel ;  they  must  be 
regularly  condemned  before  a  competent  tribunal,  who  may 
decree  restitution  in  whole  or  in  part,  when  the  capture  has  been 
made  without  just  cause.  And  if  any  capture  be  made  unrea- 
sonably, or  without  probable  cause,  the  court  may  decree  costs 
and  damages  to  the  injured  party,  for  which  the  owners  and 
commander  and  the  vessel  itself  is  liable.  The  same  bounty  for 
the  destruction  of  vessels  of  equal  or  superior  force  is  allowed  to 

Erivateers  as  to  public  vessels,  in  addition  to  which  they  are  al- 
>wed  a  bounty  of  S 100  for  every  prisoner  captured  and  deliver- 
ed to  an  agent  of  the  United  States. 

$  6.  Two  per  cent,  on  the  net  amount  of  prize  money,  arising 
from  captures  and  salvage,  is  paid  to  the  collectors,  if  the  vessels 
be  condemned  in  the  United  States,  if  elsewhere  to  the  Ameri- 
can consuls.  The  monies  arising  from  this  source  are  pledged 
by  government  as  a  fund  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
those  who  may  be  wounded  and  disabled  in  action,  and  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  such  as  may  be  slain. 

The  rest  of  the  prize  money  is  distributed  according  to  the 
written  agreement  of  the  parties ;  or,  if  there  be  none,  one 
moiety  is  paid  to  the  owners,  and  the  other  moiety  distributed 
among  the  officers  and  crew,  as  near  as  may  be  according  to  the 
rules  for  the  distribution  of  prize  money  in  the  navy,  for  which 
see  $  3,  of  this  chapter. 

^  7.  In  order  to  prevent  improper  conduct  in  the  commanders 
of  private  armed  vessels,  every  commanding  6fficer  is  obliged  to 
keep  a  regular  journal,  containing  a  true  and  exact  account  of 
his  daily  transactions  and  proceedings  ;  the  ports  and  places  he 
puts  into  or  casts  anchor  in  ;  the  time  of  his  stay  there  and  the 
cause  thereof ;  the  prizes  he  takes,  and  their  nature  and  i>roba- 
ble  value ;  the  times  and  places,  when  and  where  taken,  and  how 
disposed  of.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  note  the  vessels  he  falls  in 
with,  and  when  and  where,  with  his  observations  and  remarks 
thereon  ;  and  whatever  else  occurs  to  him,  or  any  of  his  officers 
and  mariners,  or  is  discovered  by  examination  or  conference 
with  persons  in  other  vessels,  or  in  any  other  manner,  respecting 
the  fleets,  &c.  of  the  enemy,  their  places  of  destination  or  station, 
strength,  &c.  This  journal  must  be  delivered  to  the  collector 
immediately  on  the  vessel^s  arrival  in  port,  signed  and  verified 
by  the  oath  of  the  commander ;  and  she  is  not  allowed  to  sail 
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again  until  this  is  done,  and  until  a  certificate  is  obtained  from 
the  collector  that  she  is  manned  and  armed  according  to  her 
commission,  of  which  an  examination  is  made  on  her  arrival  by 
the  proper  officer  of  the  customs.  A  penalty  of  a  thousand 
dollars,  besides  the  revocation  of  his  commission,  is  imposed  on 
every  commander  of  a  private  armed  vessel  who  shall  neglect  to 
keep  a  journal,  wilfully  make  fraudulent  entries  therein,  or 
obliterate  any  material  transaction  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  in  anv  manner  concerned ;  or  who  shall  refuse 
to  produce  his  journal,  commission,  or  certificate  to  the  com- 
mander of  any  public  vessel  or  revenue  cutter  he  may  fall  in 
with. 

$  8.  Offences  committed  on  board  of  private  armed  vessels 
are  tried  and  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  offences 
committed  on  board  of  public  vessels.  The  offenders  are  con- 
fined until  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  port,  or  till  she  meet  a 
public  vessel,  the  officers  of  which  are  sufficient  to  form  a  court 
martial  for  that  purpose. 

Besides  the  funds  for  the  benefit  of  seamen  which  have 
already  been  mentioned,  viz.  the  privateer  and  the  navy  pension 
funds,  there  are  two  of  a  more  general  nature,  one  of  which  is 
callt^d  the  marine  hospital  fund,  the  other  the  fund  for  the.inain- 
tenance  of  destitute  American  seamen  in  foreign  countries,  and 
for  the  payment  of  the  passages  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  de- 
sirous of  returning  to  the  United  States. 

$9.  llie  marine  hospital  fund  arises  from  a  deduction  of 
twenty  cents  per  month  from  the  wages  of  all  seamen,  whether 
in  the  merchant  service,  or  in  the  public  or  private  armed  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  wages  of  every  person  em* 
ployed  in  navigating  the  Mississippi.  All  fines  imposed  on 
navy  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  also  go  to  this  fund.  Its  use 
is  sufficiently  pointed  out  by  its  title. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  expenditures 
from  this  fund  for  sick  and  disabled  seamen,  during  the  year 
1812,  and  in  what  manner  made- 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  the  sick  seamen  are  boarded  in 
private  houses,  and  attended  by  physicians  paid  at 
the  customary  rates ;  total  expenditure  1812  g    489  70 
Portland,  Maine ;  seamen  boarded  in  private  houses, 
at  two  and  three  dollars  a  week  ;  there  was  paid 
to  physicians  in  1812,  218^  dollars  ;  total  ex- 
penditure            789  04 

Boston ;  an  hospital  built  and  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States,  with  a  surgeon  who 
b  paid  1000  dollars  a  year,  a  steward  who  is  paid 
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500  dollars  a  year,  with  a  matron,  nurse,  cooks, 
&c.  During  the  year  1812, 603  sick  seamen  were 
received  in  the  hospital,  of  whom  276  belonged 
to  the  navy,  and  327  to  the  merchant  service ; 
there  were,  on  an  average,  48  constantly  in  the 
hospital  throughout  the  year  ;  there  were  32 
deaths;  the  average  expense  per  week,  per  man, 
was  3  dollars  76  cents  ;  total         -         -         -  9,513  03 

Providence ;  sick  seamen  boarded  in  private  houses, 
and  attended  by  a  physician  (Levi  Wheaton) 
by  contract  for  200  dollars  a  year,  including 
necessary  medicines;  total  expense  in  1812  G19  18 

Bristol,  R.  I. ;  seamen  supplied  in  private  houses, 

paid  in  1812         -         "    .     "        .'         "         "  ^2  12 

Newport ;  sick  seamen  furnished  with  board  at  the 
alms-house,  at  3  dollars  12|  cents  a  week  ;  the 
physicians'  attendance,  medicines,  hospital  stores, 
clothing,  &c.  are  a  separate  charge.  One  insane 
seaman  was  supported  throughout«he  year  1,238  15 

New  London  ;  sick  seamen  board  in  private  houses 
at  2  dollars  50  cents  and  3  dollars  a  week.  Physi* 
cian  (James  Lee)  attends  the  whole  and  furnishes 
medicines  by  contract  for  200  dollars  a  year  1,310  38 

Middle  town  ;  seamen  boarded  at  private  houses  at 
2  and  3  dollars  a  week ;  physicians'  charges  separ- 
ate ;   total  in  1812 214  98 

New  Haven  ;  same  as  the  last ;  total  in  1812  273  19 

New  York ;  the  seamen  are  received  in  the  New 
York  hospital,  where  all  expenses  are  borne,  ex- 
cept funeral  cliarges,  clothing,  and  the  pay  of  a 
superintendent  of  seamen,  at  250  dollars  a  year, 
for  3  dollars  a  week  for  each  seaman  ;  for  several 
insane  seamen  an  additional  charge  of  1  dollar 
and  50  cents  a  week  is  mude.  In  1812,  648  sea- 
men were  received,  of  whom  38  were  of  the  navy, 
and  6 10  of  the  merchant  service.  There  were,  on 
an  average,  69  seamen  in  the  hospital  throughout 
the  year;  there  were  among  them  38  deaths.  The 
average  expense  per  week,  per  man,  was  3  dollars 
and '20  cents;  total         -  .       -         -         -  11,091  69 

Philadelphia ;  the  sick  seamen  are  received  in  the 
Pmnsylvunia  hospital,  and  all  expenses  borne, 
except  those  for  interment  and  clothing,  for  3 
dollars  and  50  cents  a  week  for  each  seaman. 
Daring  the  year  1812,  604  seamen  were  received 
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(those  belonging  to  the  navy  and  the  merchant 
service  not  distinguished),  of  whom  17  died. 
The  average  number  in  the  hospital  during  the 
year  was  47  j  there  was  paid  for  clothing  1,369 
dollars  75  cents.  The  average  expense  per  week, 
per  man,  was  4  dollars,  total         -         -         -  10,137  68 

Baltimore ;  the  seamen  were  supplied  in  1812  under 
a  contract  with  Dr.  Tobias  Watkins,  with  every 
necessary  thing  except  clothing  and  funeral  ex- 
penses, at  the  rate  of  55  cents  a  day  for  each  man ; 
the  number  received  was  260,  of  whom  1  only 
belonged  to  the  navy.  The  average  number  sup- 
plied throughout  the  whole  year  was  37  ;  the 
deaths  were  16 ;  the  expense  per  week,  per  man, 
was  4  dollars  54  cents  ;  total         ...  8,448  9t 

Alexandria;  seamen  are  in  part  supplied  at  the 
alms-house,  where  5  dollars  a  week  is  paid  for  all 
expenses ;  and  in  part  at  private  houses  at  3  dollars 
and  50  cents,  the  physician  being  paid  separately  i 
total  in  1812 323  OS 

Norfolk ;  an  hospital  purchased  and  supported  by  the 
United  States,  with  a  physician  at  an  annual 
salary  of  840  dollars,  an  assistant  at  600  dollars,  a 
steward,  nurse,  &c.  Provisions  for  the  sick  are 
furnished  by  a  purveyor,  at  25  cents  a  day  for  each 
seaman.  The  average  number  in  the  hospital 
throughout  the  year  was  24,  of  whom  23  belonged 
to  the  merchant  service,  and  1  to  the  navy  ;  there 
were  15  deaths;  the  average  cost  per  week  was  3 
dollars  51  cents ;  total  in  1812  -         -  5,441  51 

Camden,  N.  C. ;  sick  seamen  boarded  in  private 
houses  at  2  and  5  dollars  a  week  ;  the  physicians 
paid  separately ;  total  in  1812         -         -         -  195  20 

Edenton  ;  same  as  the  last,  board  3  dollars  a  week  349  59 

Plymouth,  N.  C. ;  same  as  the  last,  board  2  and  3 

dollars  a  week 65  65 

Washington,  N,  C. ;    same   as  the  last,  board  2 

dollars  and  50  cents  and  3  dollars  -  69  58 

Newbem;  sick  seamen  boarded  in  private  houses 
(no  return) 

Wilmington,  N.  C. ;   same  as  the  last,  board  3 

dollars  and  50  cents  a  week         -         -         .  366  29 

Charleston  ;  the  net  amount  collected  in  the  port  is 
paid  to  the  city  treasurer,  the  corporation  engag- 
ing to  receive  and  supply  such  seamen  as  are  ob- 
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jects  of  relief  from  tliis  fund  ;  total  amount  paid 

in  1812 1,093  68 

Savannah  ;  sick  seamen  are  received  in  the  Savan- 
nah hospital,  and  furnished  with  every  thing  at 
the  rate  of  4  dollars  50  cents  a  week  each  ;  the 
account  for  three  quarters  of  the  year  1812  have 
been  received ;  durii^g  that  period  84i  seamen 
were  admitted,  and  there  were  7  on  an  average 
constandy  in  the  hospital ;  toul  expense         -  1,279  97 

New  Orleans ;  the  sick  seamen  are  received  in  the 
hospital  of  chririt)',  and  there  supplied  with  what 
is  necessary,  except  medical  attendance,  at  the 
rate  of  75  cents  a  day  each  ;  a  surgeon  Is  paid  by 
the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  1000  dollars  a 
year.  In  1812, 189  seamen  were  admitted  (those 
belonging  to  the  navy  not  distinguished  from  the 
merchant  service),  making  an  average  of  11  con- 
stantly in  the  hospital ;  the  number  of  deaths  not 
given ;  the  average  expense  was  7  dollars  and  16 
cents  per  week,  per  man ;  total         -         -  4,358  14 


8  57,680  74 


MO.  The  fund  for  the  benefit  of  destitute  American  seamen 
in  foreign  countries  is  raised  in  the  following  manner  : 

Whenever  an  American  vessel  is  sold  in  a  f<ireign  country, 
and  her  company  discharged,  or  when  an  American  seaman  is 
discharged  with  his  own  consent  in  a  foreign  country,  the  master 
of  the  vessel  is  bound  to  pay  to  the  consul  or  commercial  agent 
in  the  port,  three  months  pay  for  every  seaman  so  discharged, 
besides  paying  the  seamen  the  wages  due  them.  Two-thirds  of 
this  sum  is  paid  by  the  consul  to  the  seaman  on  his  engagement 
on  board  ot  any  vessel  to  return  to  the  United  States,  the  re- 
maining third  is  retained  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  afore- 
said fund. 

It  is  the  duty  of  American  consuls  and  agents  to  provide  sub- 
sistence and  passages  to  the  United  States  for  all  destitute 
American  seamen  within  their  respective  districts,  and  the 
masters  of  all  American  vessels  are  bound  to  take  them  on  board 
for  that  purpose,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  the 
master  and  consul,  not  exceeding  ten  dolhirs  for  each  person. 
No  master,  however,  is  obliged  to  take  more  than  two  destitute 
seamen  for  every  hundred  tons  burthen  of  his  vessel ;  and  the 
seamen,  if  able,  are  bound  to  do  duty  on  board.  In  cases  where 
there  is  no  consul  nor  agent  at  the  port  whence  the  seamen  are 
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brought,  such  reasonable  compensation  is  to  be  granted,  in  addU 
tion  to  the  allowance  of  S  10,  as  may  be  deemed  equitable  by 
the  comptroller  of  the  treasure 

$  11-  A  number  of  regulations  have  been  e8tai)lished  by  law 
at  different  times,  for  the  government  and  protection  of  Ameri- 
can seamen* 

The  masters  of  vessels  bound  to  foreign  ports  are  required^ 
under  certain  penaltiris,  to  execute  a  shipping-agreement  with 
their  mariners,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  must  be  a  memoran* 
dum  in  writing  of  the  day  and  hour  on  which  the  subscribing 
mariners  shall  render  themselves  on  board  to  begin  the  voyage, 
which  they  are  bound  strictly  to  observe,  on  penalty  of  a  day's 
wages  for  every  hour  they  are  absent.  A  penalty  is  also  impos- 
ed of  three  days  pay  for  every  day  he  may  be  absent  after  ship- 
ping himself,  and  should  he  be  absent  more  than  48  hours  at  a 
time,  he  forfeits  all  the  wages  due  to  him,  ever\'  thing  that  he 
had  on  board  the  vessel,  or  in  any  store  in  which  they  may  have 
been  lodged  at  the  time  of  his  desertion,  for  the  use  of  the 
owners  of  the  vessel,  besides  being  liable  for  all  the  damages 
they  may  sustain  by  being  obliged  to  hire  another  seaman  in  his 
place.  When  a  seaman  deserts  in  the  United  States  he  may  be 
apprehended  l)v  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  confined  in  the  house 
of  correction  or  common  jail,  till  tlie  vessel  is  readv  to  proceed 
on  her  voyage,  or  till  the  master  require  his  discharge.  Ileav)' 
penalties  also  are  imposed  on  persons  harbouring  runaway  sea- 
men. 

The  act  for  the  protection  of  American  seamen  was  passed  on 
the  28th  of  Mav,  1796.  It  enacts  that  the  collector  of  everv 
district  shall  keep  a  book  for  registering  seamen  who  are  Ameri- 
can citizens,  in  which  every  seaman  may  have  his  name  entered 
who  shall  produce  authenticated  proof  of  his  citizenship,  of 
which  he  shall  receive  a  certificate. 

In  order  that  full  and  speedy  information  may  be  obtained  of 
the  impressment  of  seamen  in  American  vessels,  by  any  foreign 
power,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  of  every  American  vessel,  on 
board  of  which  an  impressment  has  taken  place,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  make  a  protest,  stating  the  manner  of  such  impressment, 
by  whom  made,  together  with  the  name  and  place  ot  residence 
of  the  person  impressed  ;  distinguishing  also  whether  he  was  an 
American  citizen,  and  if  not,  to  what  nation  he  belonged. 
Should  this  protest  be  made  in  a  foreign  country.,  it  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  nearest  consul  or  agent,  or  to  the  American 
minister,  should  there  be  one,  and  a  copy  preserved  to  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  state  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  United 
States.     Should  the  protest  be  made  within  the  United  States, 
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or  in  a  foreign  country  where  there  is  no  consuU  agent,  or  minis- 
ter of  the  United  States,  the  original  protest  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  collectors  of  the  customs  are  bound  to  make  known  the 
provisions  of  this  law  to  all  masters  of  vessels  entering  or  clear- 
ing at  their  office  ;  and  the  master  of  every  vessel,  before  he  is 
admitted  to  an  entry,  is  required  to  declare  on  oath,  whether  sny 
of  his  crew  has  been  impressed  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  and 
how  far  he  has  sompiied  with  the  directions  of  the  act.  For  a 
neglect  of  this  duty  the  master  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  2  100,  for 
which  the  collector  is  bound  to  prosecute. 

The  collectors  send  a  list  of  the  registered  seamen  every  three 
months  to  the  department  of  state,  with  a  list  of  such  impress- 
ments as  appear  to  have  taken  place  by  the  protests  of  the 
masters ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  lay  an 
annual  statement  before  congress,  containing  an  abstract  ot  the 
returns  of  the  collectors,  and  of  the  communications  received 
from  the  agents  in  foreign  countries. 

Every  American  vessel  bound  on  a  voyage  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, must  have  on  board,  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  last  port,  at 
least  60  gallons  of  water,  lOOlb.  of  salt  meat,  and  lOOlb.  of  whole- 
some ship-bread,  well  secured  under  deck,  for  ever\'  person  on 
board,  over  and  above  the  provisions  laid  in  by  the  master  or 
passengers,  and  in  like  proportion  for  longer  and  shorter 
voyages.  In  case  the  crew  of  any  vessel  which  shall  not  have 
been  so  provided  shall  be  put  on  short  allowance  during  the 
voyage,  they  shall  have  a  right  to  an  extra  day's  pay  as  long  as 
the  short  allowance  shall  be  continued.  Every  American  ves- 
sel bound  on  a  foreign  voyage,  of  150  tons  burthen,  navigated 
by  more  than  nine  persons,  must  be  provided  with  a  chest  of 
medicines,  put  up  by  some  apothecary  of  known  reputation. 
The  medicine-chest  must  be  examined  and  supplied  at  least  once 
a  year  by  an  apothecary.  In  default  of  attention  to  these  regula- 
tions, the  master  of  the  vessel  must  bear  the  expense  attending 
the  sickness  of  any  of  his  men  at  any  place  they  may  touch  at, 
without  any  right  to  deduct  it  from  their  wages.  The  regula- 
tion respecting  medicine-chests  was  enacted  in  1790;  it  has 
been  subsequently  extended  to  all  merchant  vessels  of  75  tons 
or  upwards,  navigated  with  more  than  five  persons,  and  bound 
to  any  port  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  American  vessels,  viz.  a 
lower  rate  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  the  right  to  a 
licence  for  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  former  case  to  be  registered,  and  in  the  latter  to  be 
enrolled.    In  both  cases  they  must  have  been  built  in  the  United 
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States,  or  owned  by  a  citizen  before  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  or  sold  as  prizes  for  a  breach  of  the  laws,  and  they 
must  be  owned  wholly  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
register  may  at  any  time  be  changed  for  an  enrolment,  or  vice 
versa. 

$  12.  Consuls  are  established  in  the  difierent  towns  with 
which  trade  is  carried  on  by  American  merchants,  for  their  pro- 
tection, and  in  order  to  facilitate  and  dispatch  business.  In  the 
year  1813,  when  of  course  the  powers  of  all  the  consuls  in 
British  ports  were  suspended  by  the  war,  there  were  forty-four 
American  consuls  in  different  ports.  The  consuls  have  a  right 
to  receive,  in  the  places  to  which  they  are  severally  appointed, 
the  protests  or  declarations,  which  such  captains,  masters,  crews, 
passengers,  and  merchants,  as  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
may  respectively  chuse  to  make  there ;  and  also  such  as  any 
foreigner  may  chuse  to  make  before  them,  relative  to  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  any  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  their 
duly,  where  the  laws  of  the  country  permit,  to  take  possession  of 
the  pt-rsonal  estate  Wft  by  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
(other  than  seamen  belonging  to  any  ship  or  vessel  who  shall  die 
within  their  consulate),  leaving  there  nu  legal  representative, 
partner  in  trade,  or  trustee  to  take  care  of  his  effects  ;  to  inven- 
tory the  same,  with  the  assistance  of  two  merchants  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  want  of  them,  of  any  others  at  their  choice ; 
to  collect  the  debts  due  to  the  deceased  in  the  country  where  he 
died,  and  pay  the  debts  due  from  his  estate  which  have  been 
there  contracted ;  to  sell  at  auction,  after  reasonable  public 
notice,  such  part  of  the  estate  as  may  be  of  a  perishable  nature, 
and  such  further  part,  if  any,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  and  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  his 
decease,  the  residue  ;  and  to  transmit  the  l)alance  of  the  estate 
to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  holden  in  trust  for  the 
legal  claimants.  But  if,  at  any  time  before  such  transmission, 
the  legal  representative  of  the  deceased  appear  and  demand  his 
effects,  they  must  deliver  them  up,  after  being  paid  their  fees, 
and  cease  their  proceedings. 

For  the  information  of  the  representative  of  the  deceased)  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  consul  immediately  to  notify  his  death  in  one 
of  the  gazettes  published  in  the  consulate,  and  also  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  that  the  same  may  be  notified  in  the  state  to  which 
the  deceased  belonged  ;  and  he  must  also,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
transmit  to  the  secretary  of  state,  an  inventory  of  the  effects  of 
the  deceased. 

When  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  stranded  on  the  coasts 
of  their  consulates,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  consuls,  as  far  as  the 
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law's  of  the  countr}'  will  permit,  to  take  proper  measures^  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  vessels  and  cargoes,  as  for  storing 
and  securing  the  effects  and  merchandize  saved,  and  for  taking 
inventories  thereof.  But  the  consuls  are  not  to  take  possession 
of  the  property  when  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  is  present, 
or  capable  of  taking  possession  of  it ;  and  should  they  not  be 
present,  it  must  be  delivered  to  the  owners,  on  demand,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  incurred. 

The  consuls  in  the  European  and  American  ports  receive  no 
salaries,  but  are  allowed  certain  fees,  which  are  established  by 
law.  The  consul  at  Algiers,  however,  is  allowed  a  salar)'  not 
exceeding  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,lind  the  consuls  in  the 
other  Barbary  states  a  salary  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 

The  salary  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  cannot  exceed  nine 
thousand  dollars ;  that  of  a  charge  des  affaires  four  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars;  nor  that  of  a  secretary  of  legation  or 
embassy,  or  secretary  to  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  two  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum.  Ministers  plenipotentiary  and  charges 
des  affaires,  however,  are  allowed  an  outfit  of  an  year's  salary. 
Should  any  charge  des  affaires,  secretary  of  legation  or  embassy, 
or  secretary  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  be  appointed  during 
the  recess  of  the  senate,  and  the  appointment  not  be  approved  of 
by  that  body  on  its  meeting,  he  is  not  entided  to  any  compensa- 
tion*. 

•  Act  of  May  1, 1810. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

(7/2  Continuation.) 

§  1.  Revenues  of  the  United  States.  §  2.  The  customs.  §  3.  The  post- 
office.  §  4.  Public  lands.  ^  5.  Receipts  and  expenditures  from  the 
cnmniencement  of  the  federal  government  §  6  Public  debu  f  7- 
Funding  system.  $  8.  The  sinking  fund.  ^  9.  Statement  of  the  public 
debt  in  1814  §  10.  The  post-(*ttice  establishment.  §  11.  Surveyor 
general's  department  and  land-offii  es.  §  12  The  mint  establishment. 
I  13.  United  States  coin.  §  14.  Trading- houses  with  the  Indians.  §  15- 
Indian  intercourse. 

^  1.  The  permanent  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  derived 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  customs,  postage,  and  the  sule  of  the 
public  lands ;  to  which  are  occasionally  added,  a  direct  tax  on 
land  with  its  improvements  and  slaves,  and  a  variety  of  other 
internal  taxes,  such  as  taxes  on  distilled  liquors,  reBned  sugars, 
carriages,  stamps,  &c. 

$  2.  The  most  important  branch  of  revenue  is  the  customs, 
or  duties  on  imports,  which,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
federal  government  till  1808,  have  been  almost  regularly  and 
constantly  increasing  in  amount.  In  1792  the  total  proceeds 
from  this  source  amounted  only  to  S  3,443,070  85 ;  in  1 808 
they  amounted  to  S  16,363,550  58:  the  year  1792  has  been 
taken,  as  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  got  into  complete  ope- 
ration before  that  time.  Since  1808  the  decrease  has  been  very 
considerable,  owing  to  the  hostile  decrees  of  the  European 
belligerents,  the  restraints  imposed  by  our  own  government, 
and  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  involved.  They  still,  however^ 
amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 

§  3.  The  post-office  first  began  to  be  productive  of  a  revenue 
in  1793,  in  which  year  the  profits  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
eleven  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  is  very  irregular,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  post-offices  which  is  constantly  taking  place, 
many  of  which  are  at  first  unproductive. 

^  4.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  arise  from  the 
cessions  of  the  right  to  back  lands  made  to  the  uni(*n  by  Connec- 
ticut and  the  southern  states,  for  the  purpose  of  paving  off  the 
public  de))t,  and  from  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  The  number 
of  acres  sold  irom  the  opening  of  the  land-offices  to  October  1, 
1812,  was  upwanls  of  four  millions,  for  %vhich  payments  had 
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been  received  at  the  treasury  of  upwards  of  six  millions  of 
dollars.  The  revenue  derived  from  this  source  in  the  year  181 1, 
was  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars.  The  United  States  still 
hold  about  four  hundred  millions  of  acres,  one  half  of  which  is 
in  Louisiana,  and  the  remainder  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  in 
the  different  territories. 

$  5.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  the  commencement 
of  the  federal  government  to  the  30th  of  September,  1812, 
liave  been 

From  the  customs  199,524,131  78 

Internal  revenue  6,460,CX)3  54 

Direct  tax  1,757,240  84 

Postage  of  letters  667,348  70 

Sales  of  public  lands  6,161,283  02 

Miscellaneous  1,216,775  39' 

Total  revenue  215,786,783  27 
If  to  this  be  added  the  amount  of 

foreign  and  domestic  loans  during 

this  period  35,141,512  61 

Sales  of  bank  stock  2,671,860 

Dividends  on  do.  1,101,720 

Interest  on  stock  remitted 

to  Europe  136,400 

Gain  on  exchange     ^  805,127  39 


The  total  of  receipts  will  be  g  255,643,403  27 

The  expenditures  of  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period,  viz.  from  the  commencement  of  the  federal  government 
to  September  30,  1812,  have  been  : 

For  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  army  38,572,575  15 

Fortification  of  ports  and  harbours  3,493,758  96 

Fabrication  of  cannon,  in  1802, 1803  263,611  54 

Purchase  of  saltpetre,  in  1809  150,000 

Additional  arms,  in  1809  300,000 

Arming  and  equipping  the  militia,  in  1808-12   500,000 
Militia  detachments,  in  1807,  1808  170,000 

Services  of  militia,  in  1812  406,800 

Services  of  volunteers,  in  1812  210,000 

Total  expences  of  military  department         44,066,745  65 

VOL.  III.  F 
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Brought  over  44,066,745  65 

Indian  department,  viz. 

Holding  treaties,  &c.  822,838  68 

Trading  houses  430,298  84 

1,253,137  52 

Naval  department  29,889,660  78 

Foreign  intercourse,  exclusive  of  Barbary 
powers,  and  including  S  6,361,000  paid  under 
the  convention  with  France  of  April  30, 
1813,  and  with  Great  Britain  of  January  8, 
1802  10,311,145  33 

Barbary  powers  2,328,810  40 

Civil  list  12,686,493  36 

Miscellaneous  civil  7,566,228  17 


Total  expence  of  government  108,102,221  21 

If  to  this  be  added  the  interest  of  the 

public  debt  71,442,865  24 

Reimbursement  of  principal  72,632,936  33 

Charges  on  foreign  loans  687,290  48 

Loss  on  exchange  99,168  62 

And  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the 

revolutionary  government  316,268  70 

The  sum  total  of  expenditures  to  Sep-  ■ 

tember  30,  1812,  is  253,280,750  58 

Which,  with  the  balance  in  th9  treasury  on 

that  day  2,362,652  69 

Make  the  sum  total  of  receipts  as  before  _-^._ 
stated                                                                    S  255,643,403  27 


An  explanation  of  a  few  of  the  items  in  the  above  statements 
will  perhaps  be  useful  to  some  readers. 

Under  the  head  ^^  miscellaneous,''  in  the  statement  of  re- 
ceipts, is  included  a  variety  of  articles,  a  few  of  which  only 
will  be  mentioned.  These  are,  fees  on  patents,  sales  of  public 
property,  salt  works  in  the  western  country,  fines,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures,  &c.  &c. 

The  ^^  bank  stock,"  the  sales  of  which  constitute  another 
item,  consisted  of  five  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  amounting,  at  four  hundred  dollars  a 
share,  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  These  shares  government 
was  authorized  by  the  bank  charter  to  subscribe  for  by  borrowing 
the  nece&sary  funds  from  the  bank,  reimbursable  in  ten  yeais 
by  equal  annual  instalments.  The  profits  arising  from  tliis 
transaction  were,  first,  the  diflFerence  between  the  dividends, 
which  averaged  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  interest  paid 
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to  the  bank  for  the  money  borrowed,  which  was  six  per  cent, 
making  S  40,000  per  annum,  while  the  stock  was  held ;  and, 
second,  the  increased  price  of  the  stock  when  sold,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  S  6/1,860.  These  profits  may  be  considered  as  the 
bonus  paid  by  the  bank  for  the  charter. 

The  ^*  civil  list,**  in  the  statement  of  expenditures,  includes 
the  expences  of  the  legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary,  of 
the  federal  and  territorial  governments,  including  the  salaries 
of  all  the  officers  and  clerks  in  the  different  departments. 

Under  the  head  of  *^  miscellaneous  civil"  are  included  the 
contingent  expences  of  government,  annuities  and  grants,  mili- 
tary pensions,  the  expences  of  the  mint,  light-house,  and  sur- 
veying departments,  with  a  variety  of  occasional  claims,  &c. 
for  which  special  provision  is  made  by  congress. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  a  view  of  the  annual  recdpts 
and  expenditures  of  the  United  States: 
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$  6*  The  debt  of  the  United  States  may  be  considered  as  that 
part  of  the  price  of  our  independence  which  was  paid  for  in 
money.  The  congress  that  declare*  i  the  independence  of  the 
then  British  colonies,  and  voted  an  army  and  navy  for  its  sup- 
port, were  totally  devoid  of  funds,  and  were  not  vested,  even  by 
the  articles  of  confederation,  which  were  adopted  in  1781 « 
with  coercive  powers  to  raise  money.  Before  that  period,  they 
were  supported  merely  by  public  opinion,  without  authority  to 
enforce  any  measure.  They  could  merely  recommend ;  and 
yet  this  body,  without  authority,  and  held  together  by  no  other 
tie  than  common  danger,  boldly  proclaimed  independence, 
levied  :irmies,  borrowed  monies,  and  finally  carried  the  country 
through  every  difficulty. 

The  expences  of  the  revolutionary  war  were  defrayed  partly 
by  loans  obtained  from  France,  and  partly  by  advances  made  by 
the  several  states  on  the  requisitions  of  congress,  but  principally 
by  paper  money  issued  by  that  body.  The  whole  debt  of  the 
United  States,  foreign  and  domestic,  on  the  first  of  January, 
1784,  amounted  to  about  forty-two  millions  of  dollars,  including 
both  principal  and  interest. 

The  foreign  debt,  almost  wholly  due  to  France,  amounted  to 
about  six  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  domestic  debt  consisted  of  the  debt  due  to  the  army  for 
arrearages  of  pay,  and  for  five  years  pay  given  to  the  officers  in 
commutation  of  half-pay  for  life ;  of  the  debt  due  for  supplies 
of  diiferent  species  purchased  on  credit ;  of  loans  (chiefly  in 
paper  money)  obtained  in  America ;  and  of  the  remnant  of  pa- 
per money  yet  in  circulation.  It  amounted  to  about  thirty-five 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

During  the  period  between  the  conslusion  of  the  war  and  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  debt  was  increased  up- 
wards of  S  10,000,000,  by  the  accumulation  of  interest,  and 
by  a  loan  of  S  3,600,000  obtained  in  Holland.  For  a  part  of 
the  interest  on  the  domestic  debt,  certificates  had  been  issued, 
which  were  called  ^*  indents  of  interest."  The  debts  of  the 
union,  on  the  first  of  January,  1790,  including  the  arrears  of 
interest,  amounted  to  S  52,813,673  93,  of  which  the  foreign 
debt  amounted  to  S  11,908,158  2*. 

§  7.  The  first  session  of  congress  under  the  federal  constitu- 
tion was  principally  occupied  in  organizing  the  government,  by 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  executive  departments 
and  of  the  federal  courts;  in  providing  a  revenue ;  and  in  estab- 
lishing the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  government.  But  one  of 
the  first  objects  which  occupied  their  attention  in  the  the  next  ses- 

*  Gallatin  on  the  Finances. 
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sion  was  a  plan  for  the  support  of  the  public  credit,  which  was 
laid  before  congress,  agreeably  to  law,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

This  plan  was  substantially  adopted^  but  not  without  conside- 
rable opposition,  which  was  principally  grounded  on  the  vast 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  domestic  debt,  and  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  acting  unjustly  by  the  original  holders,  in  favour  of  a 
tribe  of  speculators,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  necessities 
of  the  soldiers  to  purchase  the  certificates  at  an  eighth  of  their 
value.  Two  propositions  were  accordingly  submitted  by  the 
opposition,  one  of  which,  by  directing  a  new  settlement  of  ac- 
counts, aimed  to  annihilate  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic 
debt ;  the  other  went  on  the  ground  of  paying  to  the  purchasers 
only  the  real  value  they  had  given,  and  to  the  original  holders 
the  difference  between  that  and  the  nominal  value  of  the  debt. 
Both  of  those  propositions,  however,  were  thrown  aside  in 
favour  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  slightly  modified. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  opposition  was  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  plan  for  funding  the  domestic  debt,  there 
existing  no  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 
the  foreign  debt  according  to  the  original  contracts. 

The  plan  finally  adopted  by  congress  was  as  follows  : 

To  enable  government  to  fulfil  its  engagements  with  respect 
to  the  foreign  debt,  a  new  loan  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars 
was  authorized,  and  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  reserv- 
ing S  600,000  per  annum  for  the  support  of  government,  were 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  both  of 
this  new  loan,  and  of  the  future  instalments  of  loans  heretofore 
made  in  foreign  countries. 

The  domestic  debt  was  also  provided  for  by  a  loan,  in  the 
following  manner  : 

Books  for  receiving  subscriptions  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
debt  were  opened  at  the  treasury, and  by  a  commissioner  in  each 
state,  the  sums  subscribed  to  be  payable  by  certificates  of  the 
domestic  debt,  according  to  their  specie  value^^  and  l)y  bills 
of  credit  at  the  rate  of  100  to  one,  and  computing  the  interest 
on  such  as  bore  interest  to  the  last  day  of  December,  1790. 

For  any  sum  subscribed  in  the  principal  of  the  domestic  debt 
the  subscriber  received  a  certificate  for  two-thirds  the  amoimt, 

*  The  specie  value  was  computed  by  a  certain  scale  of  depreciation  which 
had  been  adopted. — By  this  arrangement  no  one  could  suffer  injustice  except 
those  who  received  certificates  in  payment  for  contracts  previously  entered  into. 
In  purchasing  supplies  it  is  evident  the  certificates  would  bring  no  more  than 
their  worth,  and  the  difference  was  made  up  to  the  army  at  the  time  of  payment 
according  to  this  scale.  The  domestic  loans  were  likewise  mostly  paid  in  paper^ 
the  value  of  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  scale  of  depreciation. 
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bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ,  from  the  first  of 
January,  1791,  and  another  certificate  for  the  remaining  third, 
bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  first 
of  January,  1801.  These  species  of  stock  are  commonly  called, 
the  former  the  old^  and  the  latter  the  deferred  six  per  cents. 

For  any  sum  subscribed  in  the  interest,  or  in  the  ^^  indents  of 
interest,"  of  the  domestic  debt,  the  subscriber  received  a  cer- 
tificate bearing  an  interest  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  This 
species  of  stock  is  called  the  three  per  cent.,  and  is  redeemable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States ;  the  two  former  were  not 
to  be  redeemed  by  payments  exceeding  eight  per  cent,  in  one 
year,  on  account  both  of  principal  and  interest,  this  redemption 
being  at  the  option  of  government. 

The  term  for  receiving  on  loan  the  domestic  debt  of  the 
United  States  was  first  fixed  at  one  year,  and  afterwards  extend- 
ed from  time  to  time  to  December  31,  1797^  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  same  rate  of  interest  was  allowed  to  the  non-subscrib- 
ing as  to  the  subscribing  creditors.  But  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1798,  an  act  was  passed  ordering  the  whole  of  the  principal  of 
the  unfunded  debt  to  be  reimbursed,  and  directing  public  notice 
to  be  given  of  the  reimbursement,  and  that  interest  thereon 
should  cease  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
notification.  The  creditors  were  also  authorized  to  receive 
certificates  of  three  per  cent  stock  equal  to  the  arrearages  of 
interest  due  them  prior  to  January  1st,  1791. 

In  addition  to  the  foreign  and  domestic  debts  of  the  union,  a 
subscription  was  opened,  at  the  same  times  and  places  as  for  the 
domestic  loan,  for  a  loan  of  twenty-one  million  and  a  half  of  the 
state  debts,  in  certain  limited  sums  for  each  state.  The  terms 
of  this  subscription  were  somewhat  diiferent  from  those  of  the 
domestic  debt  of  the  union.  First,  instead  of  funding  the  ar- 
rears of  interest  at  three  per  cent.,  and  the  principal  at  six  per 
cent.,  one  third  of  the  whole  of  both  the  principal  and  arrears 
of  interest  to  January  1, 1792,  was  funded  in  the  three  per  cent. ; 
two-thirds  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  in  the  six  per  cents,  and 
the  other  third  of  the  said  two-thirds  in  the  deferred  six  per 
cent,  stocks.  Secondly,  the  interest  for  the  year  1791  was  not 
paid,  as  on  the  domestic  debt,  but  funded ;  and  the  interest  on 
the  three  and  six  per  cent,  stocks  consequently  commenced  in 
1792,  that  is  to  say,  a  year  later  than  on  the  domestic  debt. 

^  8.  The  public  debt  being  thus  funded,  it  became  important 
to  raise  its  price  to  its  nominal  value.  For  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  for  affecting  a  reduction  in  its  amount,  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners was  established  for  the  management  of  a  fund,  which 
lyas  entided  ^'  the  sinking  fund."     This  board  consists  of  the 
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president  of  the  senate,  the  chief  justice,  the  secretary  of  state, . 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  the  attorney-general,  any  three 
of  whom  fonn  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

On  the  first  esta!)lishment  of  this  fund,  by  an  act  passed  on  the 
12th  of  AuguSt,  1790,  there  was  appropriated  towards  it  the 
whole  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  1790,  and  part  of  some  monies 
arising  from  foreign  loans  made  during  that  year.  A  perma- 
nent appropriation  was  also  made  of  the  interest  payable  on 
every  species  of  stock  which  should  be  punrhased  by  the  com- 
missioners, or  be  received  by  the  United  States  in  payment  for 
lands,  or  discharged  in  any  other  manner.  The  powers  of  the 
commissioners  were  at  first  confined  to  the  purchase  of  stock, 
but  were  extended  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1795,  to  all  reimburse- 
ments of  principal  which  should  in  future  be  made,  and  for  that 
fiurpose  various  other  funds  were  vested  in  them,  and  they  were 
ikewise  authorized  Vj  borrow,  with  the  approbation  of  the  presi- 
dent, such  sums  as  should  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  a  million 
of  dollars  in  any  one  year,  in  anticipation  of  the  revenue.  The 
funds  at  present  vested  in  the  commissioners  amount  to  eight 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  are  as  follow :  1.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  2.  The  interest  of  the 
debt  redeemed  by  the  commissioners.  3.  Whatever  balance 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  sum  of  eight  millions. — The 
two  last  items  are  taken  from  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  on  im- 
ports and  tonnage,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  sum  of 
S  600,000,  which  is  annually  reserved  for  the  expenses  of  go- 
vernment out  of  those  duties. 

$  9.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  constitution,  a  number  of 
loans  have  been  received  by  government,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  interest  upon  which  has  varied  from  four  to  eight 
per  cent.  A  stock  of  eleven  millions  and  a  quarter  has  also  been 
created,  as  payment  in  part  of  the  fifteen  milhons  stipulated  to 
be  paid  to  France  for  Louisiana*.  The  following  statement 
exhibits  a  view  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  on  the  first  of 
January,  1813,  including  that  part  of  it  redeemed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund,  as  well  as  that  part  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  creditors.  The  exchanged  and  converted  six  per 
cent,  stocks  mentioned  below  are  stocks  which  were  created  by 
subscriptions  of  old  six  per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks ;  or,  in 
other  words,  by  an  exchange,  by  consent  of  the  creditors,  of  the 
last-named  stocks  for  stocks  reimbursable  at  terms  more  con- 
venient for  the  United  States.  The  nature  of  the  other  species 
of  stock  has  already  been  suificiendy  explained. 

•  The  remaining  sum  of  83,750,000  was  appropriated  for  the  pa^rment  of 
American  claims  on  France  for  illegal  captures,  &c. 
VOL.  III.  G 
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^10.  The  post-office  and  the  land-offices  have  already  been 
cursorily  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States.  The  general  post-office  is  established  at  the  seat  of  the 
general  government,  under  the  direction  of  the  post-master-ge- 
neral, ifhis  officer  has  perhaps  the  most  extensive  patronage  of 
any  individual  in  the  United  States.  He  appoints  two  assis- 
tants, the  senior  of  whom,  in  case  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  re- 
moval, performs  all  his  duties,  until  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor, and  his  arrival  at  the  general  post-office.  He  aMo  ap- 
points the  clerks  in  the  office,  and  all  the  post- masters.  It  is  his 
duty  to  establish  post-offices  at  all  such  places  as  shall  appear  to 
him  expedient  on  the  post  roads  that  are  or  may  be  established 
by  law  ;  to  direct  the  routes,  and  provide  for  the  carriage  of  the 
mail  by  contract  for  terms  not  exceeding  four  years  ;  to  settle  all 
the  accounts  of  the  post- masters,  pay  all  the  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing the  post-office,  and  conveying  the  mail,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary expenses  arising  on  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  man- 
agement of  the  general  post-office  ;  and  to  prosecute  offences 
against  the  post-office  establishment.  Besides  the  post-uffices 
on  the  post  roads  established  by  law,  he  is  empowered  to  provide, 
by  contract,  for  the  carriage  of  a  mail  on  any  road  on  which  a 
stage- waggon,  or  other  stage-cnrriage,  may  be  established,  pro- 
vided the  expense  do  not  exceed  the  revenue  thence  arising. 
He  is  also  empowered  to  enter  into  contracts,  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  years,  for  extending  the  line  of  posts,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  persons  so  contracting,  as  a  compensation  for  their 
expenses,  to  receive,  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract,  all 
the  postage  that  may  accrue.  The  post-master-general  is  also 
authorized  to  make  provision,  where  it  may  be  necessary,  for 
the  receipt  of  letters  and  packets  intended  to  be  conveyed  from 
one  port  to  another  in  the  United  States  by  sea,  and  likewise  to 
make  arrangements  with  post-musters  abroad  for  the  reciprocal 
receipt  and  delivery  of  letters  and  packets  through  the  post- 
office. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  postage  for  letters  and  news- 
papers :  For  every  letter  composed  of  a  single  sheet  pf  paper, 
conveyed 

not  exceeding    40  miles  8  cents 
over    40  and  not  exceeding    90  10 

over    90  and  not  exceeding  loO  12^ 

over  150  and  not  exceeding  300  17 

over  SOO  and  not  exceeding  500  20 

over  500  miles  25 

For  every  double  letter,  or  one  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
paper,  double  those  rates ;  for  every  triple  letter,  or  one  compos- 
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ed  of  three  pieces  of  paper,  triple  those  rates  $  and  for  every 
packet  composed  of  four  or  more  pieces  of  paper,  or  other  thing, 
and  weighing  one  ounce  avoirdupois,  quadruple  those  ratesfand 
in  that  proportion  for  all  greater  weight.  But  no  packet  of 
letters  conveyed  by  the  water  mails  can  be  charged  with  more 
than  quadruple  postage,  unless  it  actually  contain  more  than  four 
distinct  letters. 

Letters  and  packets  brought  into  the  United  States,  or  car- 
ried from  one  port  therein  to  another,  in  a  private  vessel,  are 
charged  with  six  cents,  if  delivered  at  the  post-office  where  they 
arrive,  and  with  two  cents  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  rates  of 
postage,  if  destined  to  be  conveyed  by  post  to  any  other  place. 
No  vessel  arriving  at  any  port  in  the  United  States  where  a  post- 
office  is  established,  is  allowed  to  report,  make  entr\ ,  or  brtak 
bulk,  until  all  the  letters  brought  by  the  vessel  for  persons  in 
the  United  States  are  delivered  to  the  postmaster,  except  letters 
to  the  owners  or  consignees  of  the  vessel,  and  letters  directed  to 
be  delivered  at  the  port  of  delivery  to  which  the  vessel  may  be 
bound.  The  captains  of  all  vessels,  except  foreign  packets,  are 
allowed  two  cents  for  each  letter  thus  delivered  at  the  post-office. 
Postmasters  are  allowed  one  cent  for  every  letter  lodged  at  the 
post-office,  which  is  not  to  be  carried  by  post,  but  delivered  in  the 
place  where  the  post-office  is  situated,  or  sent  by  sea. 

It  is  the  duty  of  post  riders  and  other  carriers  of  the  mail  to 
receive  and  deliver  way-letters,  if  more  than  two  miles  from  any 
post-office,  excepting  in  cases  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  post- 
master-general, the  time  or  manner  of  carrying  the  mail,  or  the 
speed  of  conveyance,  render  it  incompatible.  The  way-letters 
received  must  be  delivered  at  the  Brst  post-office,  and  one  cent 
is  added  to  the  rate  of  postage.  The  mail  carrier  is  allowed  to 
charge  two  cents  for  each  way-letter  delivered. 

The  charge  for  newspapers  is  one  cent  for  any  distance  not 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  a  cent  and  a  half  for  any  greater 
distance.  But  the  postage  of  a  newspaper  from  any  one  place 
to  another,  in  the  same  state,  is  only  charged  one  cent,  what- 
ever may  be  the  distance.  Newspaper  printers  are  allowed  to 
send  one  paper  to  the  printer  of  every  other  newspaper  within 
the  United  States,  free  of  postage. 

When  the  mode  of  conveyance  and  the  size  of  the  mails  will 
admit  of  it,  magazines  and  pamphlets  may  be  transported  in  the 
mail  at  one  cent  a  sheet  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  fifty 
miles,  a  cent  and  a  half  for  any  distance  over  fifty  and  not 
exceeding  a  hundred  miles,  and  two  cents  for  any  greater  dis- 
tance. 
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Newspapers  and  pamphlets  must  be  dry  when  sent  to  the  post- 
office,  and  they  must  be  enclosed  in  wrappers  open  at  one  end, 
on  which  must  be  written  the  number  of  sheets  it  contains*  If 
a  letter  or  memorandum  in  writing  be  enclosed  in  any  newspA- 
per  or  pamphlet,  the  person  sendine  it  is  liable  to  a  fine,  and  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  sent  is  charged  with  single  postage  for  each 
article  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Letter  carriers  are  employed  at  places  where  it  is  so  directed 
by  the  postmaster  general,  for  the  delivery  of  the  letters  in  such 
places,  for  each  of  which  they  are  allowed  to  charge  two  cents 
in  addition  to  the  postage.  The  postage  marked  on  a  letter  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  lawful  postage  on  it,  unless  the  letter 
be  opened  in  presence  of  the  postmaster  or  his  clerk. 

Letters  and  packets  are  conveyed  free  of  postage  to  and  from 
the  following  officers  of  the  United  States :  postmasters,  provid- 
ed the  letter  or  packet  does  not  exceed  half  an  ounce  in  weight ; 
members  of  congress,  anid  the  secretary  of  the  senate  and  clerk 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  during  their  actual  attendance  in 
any  session  of  congress,  and  twenty  days  after;  but  if  either  of 
their  letters  or  packets  exceed  two  ounces  in  weight,  the  excess 
must  be  paid  for;  the  president,  vice-president,  heads  of 
departments  and  their  principal  officers ;  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson.  The  adjutant  general  of  the  militia  in  each 
state  is  also  allowed  to  correspond  free  of  postage  with  the  ma- 
jor and  brigadier  generals  of  the  state  militia,  provided  the  sub- 
ject relate  wholly  to  the  militia.  The  United  States  agent  for 
the  distribution  of  the  vaccine  matter,  is  allowed  the  same  pri- 
vilege :  he  may  correspond  with  any  individual  on  the  subject 
of  vaccination,  and  may  transmit  the  vaccine  matter,  free  of 
postage,  all  over  the  union  ;  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  each  oifence 
is  imposed  on  every  person  who  shall  frank  letters  other  than 
those  written  by  himself,  or  by  his  order,  on  the  business  of  his 
office.  The  secretaries  of  the  departments  and  postmaster  ge- 
neral, however,  may  frank  letters  or  packets  on  official  business, 
prepared  in  any  other  office,  in  the  absence  of  the  principal. 

A  list  of  unclaimed  letters  is  published  at  each  post-office  at 
regular  periods,  from  once  a  month  to  once  a  quarter.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  months  after  such  publication,  the  letters  still 
remaining  unclaimed  are  sent  to  the  general  post-office  as  dead 
letters,  where  they  are  opened  and  inspected,  and  if  any  valuable 
papers  or  matter  of  consequence  be  found  therein,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  postmaster  general  to  transmit  it  to  the  writer,  or  cause  a 
description  of  it  to  be  inserted  in  one  of  the  newspapers  publish- 
ed at  the  place  most  convenient  to  the  supposed  residence  of  the 
owner.     Should  any  letter  still  remain  unclaimed  for  two  years 
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after  being  thus  advertised,  the  contents  are  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  United  States,  until  reclaimed. 

The  salary  of  the  postmaster  general  is  S  3000  per  annum ; 
that  of  the  assistant  postmaster  general  S  1700,  and  that  of  the 
additional  assistant  postmaster  general  S  1600  per  annum.  The 
postmasters  are  allowed  a  commission  of  from  eight  to  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  receipts  of  the  office,  at  the  discretion  of  the  post- 
master general,  according  to  their  respective  services  and  ex- 
pences.  Every  postmaster,  the  receipt  of  whose  office  exceeds 
i  1000  per  annum,  must  annually  transmit  a  statement  of  the 
expences  of  his  office  to  the  postmaster  general,  and  when  his 
annual  emoluments,  after  deducting  his  expences,  amount  to 
more  than  8  2000  per  annum,  the  surplus  must  be  accounted  for 
and  psdd  to  the  postmaster  general. 

A  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence  is  imposed  on  every 
person  engaged  in  setting  up  or  maintaining  any  foot  or  horse 
post,  stage-waggon,  &c.  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  between 
towns  between  which  there  is  a  United  States  post ;  or  packet 
boats  for  the  same  purpose  between  places  where  a  regular  water 
communication  is  established  by  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  pott-offices  in  the  United  States  amounts  to 
nearly  24O0. 

$  1 1.  There  are  two  principal  surveyors  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  each  of  whom  has  under  him  a  number  of  de- 
puty surveyors.  One  of  those  principal  surveyors  is  called  the 
surveyor  general,  the  other  the  surveyor  of  lands  south  of  Ten- 
nessee. Their  salaries  are  each  $  2000  per  annum,  with  an 
allowance  of  i  1200  per  annum  for  clerks.  Their  duty  consists 
in  surveying  the  public  lands,  and  preparing  plats  for  the  land' 
offices* 

There  are  a  number  of  land-offices  in  the  country  lying  north 
and  west  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  in  the  Mississippi  territory,  each 
of  which  is  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  called  the  register 
of  the  land-office.  In  each  place  where  a  land-office  is  establish- 
ed there  is  another  officer,  who  is  called  the  receiver  of  public 
monies  for  lands  of  the  United  States.  The  receiver  is  allow- 
ed one  per  cent,  on  the  money  received,  as  a  compensation  for 
clerk  hire,  and  for  receiving,  safe  keeping,  and  transmitting  it 
to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  I'he  register  is  allowed  a 
half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  sales,  besiiles  certain  fees  for  ap- 
plications, receipts,  &c. 

The  United  Slates'  lands  are  all  divided  into  townships  of  six 
miles  squ-tre,  the  lines  of  wliich  run  directly  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west.  These  townships  are  subdivided  into  square  sec- 
tions of,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  640  acres  each,  and  these  are  agi»ir 
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divided  into  quarter  s(;ctions  of  160  acres.  Section  No.  16, 
which  is  generally  about  the  centre  of  the  township,  is  resci-ved 
for  the  supp(;rt  of  schools,  and  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  sold 
in  quarter  sections  at  S  2  an  acre,  on  a  credit  of  four  years,  or 
S  1  64  in  cash.  Mines  and  salt  springs  are  always  reserved  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  generally  one  or  two  of  the 
central  sections  of  each  township. 

§  12.  The  mint  of  the  United  Slates  was  established  in  Phi- 
ladelphia in  1792.  It  is  conducted  by  a  director,  an  assayer,  a 
melter,  a  refiner,  a  chief  coiner,  an  engraver,  and  a  treasurer* 

The  director  of  the  mint  has  the  chief  management  of  the 
business,  and  superintends  all  the  other  officers  and  persons  em- 
ployed in  it. 

The  treasurer  receives  the  metals  brought  to  be  coined,  and 
from  every  parcel  so  received  delivers  a  fe%v  grains  to  the  absay- 
er,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  respective  qualities,  the 
remainder  being  delivered,  by  an  order  from  the  director,  to  the 
melter  and  refiner,  to  be  reduced  into  bars  and  ingots  fit  for  the 
rolling  mills.  The  treasurer  likewise  receives  the  coins  as  they 
are  struck,  from  the  chief  coiner,  and  pays  them  over  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  belong.  He  also  receives  and  keeps  all  the 
monies  for  the  use  of  the  mint,  which  are  disbursed  upon  war- 
rants signed  by  the  director. 

Every  officer  and  clerk  of  the  mint  must  take  an  oath  or  afiSr- 
mation  before  some  judge  of  the  United  Slates,  before  he  enters 
on  the  execution  of  his  office,  faithfully  to  perlorm  its  duties  ; 
and  the  assayer,  chief  coiner,  and  treasurer  must  give  bond  with 
securities. 

The  following  are  the  salaries  as  fixed  by  law  :  the  director 
S20(K),  the  melter  and  refiner,  assayer,  and  chief  coiner  each 
g  1500,  and  the  engraver  and  treasurer  each  S  1200  pt.r  an- 
num. 

• 

$  13.  The  following  coins  arc  struck  at  the  mini,  viz. : 
Eagles :  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  units,  containing  247-j( 
grains  of  pure,  or  270  grains  of  standard  gold.  Half  eagles  : 
of  the  value  of  five  dollars,  and  containing  12J-|  grains  ot  pure, 
or  135  grains  of  standard  gold,  i^tarttr  rabies  :  of  the  value 
of  two  dollars  and  a  half,  and  containing  G  |  i^rains  of  pure,  or 
67^  grains  of  standard  gold.  Dollars  or  vnits :  of  the  value  of 
a  Spanish  milKd  dollar,  and  containing  37 1 -j^^  grains  of  pure,  or 
416  of  standard  silver.  I^a/f  (hlinrs :  of  half  the  value  of  the 
dollar  or  unit,  and  containing  185|J  grair.s  of  pure,  or  iiOS 
grains  of  standard  silver,  ^^tartcr  thitar.s :  of  one  fourth  the 
value  of  the  dollar  or  unit,  and  containing  92^  J  grains  of  pure, 
or  104  grains  of  stand:u'd  silver.     Dismes :  of  the  value  of  one 
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tenth  of  a  dollar  or  unit,  and  containing  37^%-  grains  of  pure,  or 
4 1 4  grains  of  standard  silver.  Halfdismes :  of  the  value  of  one 
twentieth  of  a  dollar,  and  containing  18-j^  grains  of  pure,  or 
20^  of  standard  silver.  Copper  coins,  caUed  cents  and  half 
centa^  of  the  value  of  a  hundredth  and  a  two  hundredth  part  of 
a  dollar  respectively,  the  weight  of  which  is  regulated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  president. 

Upon  one  side  of  all  the  coins  of  the  United  States  there  is 
an  impression  emblematic  of  liberty,  with  an  inscription  of  the 
word  Liberty,  and  the  year  of  the  coinage  ;  and  upon  the  re- 
verse of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  there  is  th6  figure  or  represen- 
tation of  an  eagle,  with  this  inscription,  "  United  States  of 
America  ;"  and  upon  the  reverse  of  the  copper  coins,there  is  an 
inscription  expressing  the  denomination  of  the  piece,  namely, 
cent  or  half  cent,  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  proportional  value  of  gold  to  silver  in  all  coins  current  as 
money  within  the  United  States,  is  as  frfteen  to  one,  according 
to  quantity  in  weight  of  pure  gold  or  pure  silver ;  that  is  to  say, 
every  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  pure  silver  is  of  equal  value  with 
one  pound  weight  of  pure  gold,  and  so  in  proportion  as  to  any 
greater  or  less  quantities  of  the  respective  metals. 

The  standard  for  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  is  eleven 
parts  fine  to  one  part  alloy  ;  which  alloy  is  composed  of  silver 
and  copper,  in  such  proportions,  not  exceeding  one  half  silver,  as 
may  be  found  convenient ;  to  be  regulated  by  the  director  of 
the  mint,  with  the  approbation  of  the  president.  The  standard 
for  silver  coins  is  1485  parts  fine  to  179  parts  of  copper  alloy. 

Gold  and  silver  is  coined  at  the  mint  for  individuals,  who 
send  bullion  there  for  that  purpose  ;  the  copper  coinage  is  exe- 
cuted for  the  account  of  the  United  States.  The  bullion  is 
coined  free  of  expence  ;  coins  being  delivered  to  the  owners,  as 
soon  as  their  bullion  is  coined,  weight  for  weight,  of  the  pure 
gold  or  pure  silver  which  it  contained :  and  it  is  at  the  mutual 
option  of  the  party  bringing  bullion,  and  of  the  director  of  the 
mint,  to  make  an  immediate  exchange  of  coins  for  standard  bul- 
lion, with  a  deduction  of  a  half  per  cent,  from  the  weight  of  the 
pure  gold  or  silver,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  time  necessari- 
ly required  for  coining.  The  copper  coinage  is  disposed  of  to 
individuals  who  may  apply  for  it  at  the  mint,  as  fast  as  coined. 

Two  cents  per  ounce  is  retained  from  every  deposit  of  silver 
bullion  below  the  standard  of  the  United  States  ;  and  four  cents 
per  ounce  from  every  deposit  of  gold  bullion  below  the  standard, 
unless  it  be  so  far  below  it  as  to  require  the  operation  of 
the  test ;  in  which  case  six  cents  per  ounce  is  retamed.  The 
treasurer  is  not  obliged  to  receive  silver  bullion,  below  the  stan- 
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clard,  in  a  smaller  quantity  than  two  hundred  ounces ;  nor  gold 
bullion  below  the  standard  in  a  smaller  quantity  than  twen- 
ty ounces. 

No  preference  can  be  given  in  the  order  of  coinage,  unless  one 
deposit  is  below,  and  another  of  the  standard  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  case  the  latter  has  the  preference. 

Foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  have  been  declared  a  legal  ten* 
der  for  limited  terms  by  various  acts  of  congress.  These  have 
now  all  expired,  and  no  foreign  coins  are  a  legal  tender  excepting 
Spanish  milled  dollars,  the  actual  weight  of  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  17  dwt*  and  17  grs.,  and  parts  of  such  dollars,  that  are 
of  proportional  weight. 

By  a  report  from  the  assayer  of  the  mint,  laid  before  congress 
in  December,  1813,  it  appears, 

1.  That  the  gold  coins  oi  Great  Britain  and  of  Portugal  are  all 
uniformly  of  the  same  quality,  and  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  ;  and  therefore,  their  in- 
trinsic value  is  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  27  grains,  or  88} 
cents  per  pennyweight. 

2.  That  the  gold  coins  of  France,  especially  those  issued  since 
the  year  1806  inclusive,  are  also  of  a  uniform  quality,  their 
intrinsic  value  being  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  27^f|  grains, 
or  ST-^'if  cents  per  dwt. 

:>•  That  the  gold  coins  of  Spain  are  somewhat  variable  in  their 

quality,  their  average  intrinsic  value  being  at  the  rate  of  100 

cents  for  28-^Yr  grains,  or  84^^  cents  per  dwt. 
4.  That  the  intrinsic  value  of  ti)e  French  crown,  supposing  its 

weight  18  dwt.  17  grs.  is  110  cents,  and  ^^'f^  parts  of  a 

cent. 
)•  That  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  exclusive  of 

those  issued  prior  to  the  year  1 806,  supposing  it  of  the  full 

weight  of  17  dwt.  7  grs.  is  100  cents,  and  J|*tI  parts  of  a 

cent. 

In  order  to  secure  a  conformity  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
to  their  respective  standards,  the  treasurer  is  bound  to  reserve  a 
certain  number  of  pieces,  not  less  than  three,  from  every  sepa- 
rate mass  of  standard  gold  or  silver  which  is  coined,  which 
pieces  are  assayed  once  a  year  under  the  inspection  of  the  dis- 
trict judge,  the  district  attorney,  and  the  commissioner  of  loans 
for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  value  of  the  coins  made  at  the  mint,  from  its  estab- 
lishment to  December  31,  1813,  is  S  12,806,644  49. 

The  total  expcnces  of  the  establishment  during  the  same  pe^ 
1  iod  are : 
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Amount  of  disbursements  at  the  mint  for  sala- 
ries, wages,  and  contingent  expences  453,575  02^ 
.Wastage  on  coinage  48,695  73^ 


From  whiph  deduct 
Amount  retained  on  deposits  for 

refining  4,833  71^ 

Gain  on  the  copper  coinage  38,8-18  65 


502^70  76 


43,682  36j 


Total  expence  incurred  by  government  for  the 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  coinage  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  including  cost  of  lots,  buildings,  ' 
machinery,  &c.                                                     S  458,588  39| 
§  14.  The  regulation  of  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes  is 
one  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  general  government  by  the 
constitution,  a  provision  wisely  calculated  to  prevent  the  dangers 
which  would  arise  from  a  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse  be- 
tween them  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  liberal  trade  with  the  In- 
dians within  the  United  States,  trading  houses  are  established 
at  different  places  on  the  frontier,  or  in  the  Indian  country,  and 
a  public  aeent  appointed  to  reside  at  each.  I'here  is  a  superin- 
tendant  of  Indian  trade,  with  a  salary  of  S  2000  per  annum, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  purchase  and  take  charge  of  the  goods  in- 
tended for  the  trading  houses,  and  to  transmit  them  thither  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  president ;  and  likewise  to  dispose  of 
the  fur  and  peltry  purchased  from  the  Indians.  Three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  have  been  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  this  trade, 
and  it  has  been  enacted  that  the  prices  of  goods  supplied  to  the 
Indians  shall  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  capital 
stock  shall  not  be  diminished.  The  salaries  of  the  superinten- 
dant  and  agents,  however,  are  not  taken  from  the  trading  fund, 
there  being  a  separate  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

The  superintendant  and  Indian  agents  are  not  allowed  to  en- 
gage in  any  kind  of  trade  other  than  with  the  Indians  on  the 
public  account ;  and  the  agents  are  restricted  from  purchasing 
or  receiving  ^n  any  manner  from  the  Indians,  guns  or  other  arti- 
cles used  in  hunting,  instruments  of  husbandry  or  cooking  uten- 
sils of  the  kind  usually  obtained  by  Indians  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  or  any  articles  of  clothing  except  skins  and 
furs. 

§  15.  Citizens  are  not  allowed  to  cross  the  Indian  boundary 
line  without  passports,  nor  to  reside  at  any  Indian  town  or  hunt- 
ing camp  as  traders  without  a  license,  which  may  be  granted  by 
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persons  authorized  for  this  purpose,  on  the  applicant  giving 
bond  with  sureties  for  the  observance  of  the  regulations  and  re- 
strictions made  by  government  respecting  the  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  Indians.  No  purchase  of  land  can  be  made 
from  the  Indians  either  by  states  or  individuals. 

The  United  States  guarantees  to  individuals  an  eventual  in- 
demnification for  property  stolen  or  destroyed  by  Indians,  pro- 
vided no  attempt  to  obtain  private  satisfaction  and  revenge  is 
made  by  the  injured  party.  Application  for  satisfaction  must 
be  made  by  furnishing  the  necessar}'  proofs  to  the  Indian  agents 
and  if  it  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  tribe,  reparation  will  be 
made  by  the  United  States,  and  the  necessary  sum  deducted 
from  the  annual  stipend  paid  them  by  government.  An  indem- 
nification is  also  guaranteed  to  the  Indians  for  any  trespass  com- 
mitted by  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  provided  no  attempt 
is  made  to  obtain  private  revenge. 

In  order  to  promote  civilization  among  the  friendly  Indian 
tribes,  and  to  secure  the  continuance  of  their  friendship,  the  pre- 
sident is  authorized  to  furnish  them,  as  presents,  with  useful 
domestic  animals,  implements  of  husbandry,  &c.  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  appoint  persons  to  reside  among  them  to  teach  them 
useful  arts.  He  is  also  authorized  to  defray  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  such  Indians  as  may  visit  the  seat  of  government,  and 
furnish  them  with  presents ;  and  when  they  visit  the  military 
posts  on  the  frontiers  they  are  supplied  with  rations,  if  they  can 
be  spared  from  the  army  provisions  without  injur}'  to  the  ser- 
vice. 


OBSERVATIONS 

MADE  DURING 

A  SHORT  RESIDENCE  IN  TIRaiNIA. 

In  a  Letter  from  the  Editor  to  his  Friend  in  Philadelphia. 


My  dear  Friend,  Richmond^  May  30,  iai4. 

IN  conformity  to  my  promise  at  parting,  I  sit  down  to  com- 
municate to  you  a  few  of  my  observations  on  Virginia*  Re- 
garding some  of  the  objects,  however,  to  which  you  directed 
my  attention,  I  must  decline  offering  any  opinion.  Vain  and 
futile  will  always  be  the  attempt  to  form  correct  ideas  of  the 
character  and  manners  of  a  people  by  a  mere  residence  of  a 
few  months  among  them.  Modem  travellers,  I  confess,  par- 
ticularly travellers  in  America,  seem,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  practice,  to  think  themselves  qualified  to  delineate  the 
character  of  a  whole  people  by  the  slightest  and  most  supers 
ficial  glance,  and  to  catch  their  manners  while  driving  through 
the  country  with  the  rapidity  of  a  mail  coach ;  but  unfortu- 
nately (though  perhaps  fortunately  enough  for  you),  your  friend 
is  not  possessed  of  this  kind  of  intuitive  genius. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  traits  in  the  character  of  the  Vir- 
ginians, which  are  so  prominent  as  to  strike  even  the  most  su- 
perficial observer.  These  cannot  be  better  expressed  than 
in  the  language  of  their  countryman,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  British  Spy  and  Old  Bachelor :  ^^  A  hospitality,  the  gea- 
uine  offspring  of  the  heart ;  unbounded  generosity ;  a  courage 
superior  to  all  difEcuUies ;  and  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of 
every  little,  mean  artifice,  the  miserable  expedients  of  vulgar 
minds.''  Their  vices  are  such  as  arise  from  the  same  tempera- 
ment of  mind  which  produces  their  virtues.  The  most  striking 
to  a  stranger  is  a  spirit  of  gambling,  which  stalks  openly  abroad, 
and  displays  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms,  such  as  horse-racing, 
cock-fighting,  &c.  These  amusements,  if  they  can  be  so  term- 
ed, are  not  even  prohibited  by  the  laws. 
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The  purity  in  which  the  English  language  is  spoken  through- 
out the  United  States  has  often  been  remarked  by  strangers. 
There  is  a  slight  peculiarity  of  pronunciation  observable  in 
Virginia,  however,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  vulgar,  but  is  to 
be  observed  among  the  best  educated,  and  is  even  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar.  This  peculiarity  is  principally  observable  in  the 
words  where^  therty  stair,  and  in  similar  sounds,  where  the 
vowel  is  pronounced  by  the  Virginians  like  the  k  in  the  word 
for^  instead  of  the  k  in  the  word  jate.  There  are  a  few  words, 
also,  which  are  used  in  Virginia  in  a  different  acceptation  from 
their  proper  one,  but  this  is  by  no  means  so  universal  as  the 
peculiar  pronunciation  already  mentioned.  I  shall  cite  to  few 
instances  which  particularly  struck  me* — Visiting  a  gentleman 
in  the  country  one  morning,  he  gave  me  a  pressing  invitation 
to  spend  the  day  with  him,  and  on  my  assenting,  called  to  his 
servants:  ^^  Here,  Jack,  take  the  gentleman's  horse  out  of  the 
gig,  and  carry  him  to  the  branch*  ;  and,  Bill,  do  you  tote  the 
cushions  into  the  hall."  On  another  occasion,  being  on  horse- 
back, directions  were  given  to  hang-  my  horse  to  the  fence, 
while  I  should  stop  and  refresh  myself.  The  magnolia,  which 
grows  in  great  luxuriance  in  the  swamps  in  Virginia,  casting 
a  most  delicious  perfume  through  the  woods,  is  commonly 
called  the  laurci,  and  what  we  call  the  laurel  is  by  the  Virgi- 
nians denominated  the  ivy.  A  laiie,  in  Virginia,  means  a  road, 
whatever  may  be  its  breadth,  which  has  a  fence  on  both  sides. 
The  day  after  my  arrival  here,  I  was  much  surprized  by  en- 
quiries if  the  road  was  not  very  bad  in  such  and  such  lanes, 
not  having  observed  that  I  passed  through  a  lane  during  the 
whole  journey.  The  meaning  attached  to  this  word  is  a  striking 
exemplification  of  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  country.  In 
the  eastern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  our  roads  are  lanes* 
The  long  season  is  an  expression  indicative  of  a  peculiar  pro* 
duct  of  the  state.  Whenever  we  had  a  louring  sky  during  the 
month  of  May,  ever)*  person  was  predicting  the  approach  of 
the  long  season,  which,  on  enquiry,  I  found  meant  a  series  of 
rainy  days  which  generally  happens  in  that  month,  which  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  country  people  for  planting  their 
tobacco,  which  cannot  be  done  but  in  wet  weather. 

In  early  times  tobacco  was  the  grand  staple  of  Virginia,  but 
its  culture  has  for  many  years  been  on  the  decline,  and  that 
of  wheat  is  fast  taking  its  place.  Tobacco  is  not  allowed  to  be 
exported  until  it  has  been  inspected  at  one  of  the  public  ware- 

*  By  a  h'oneh  is  meant  what  is  commonlf,  though  improperly,  called  a  ereti 

in  Pennsylvania, 
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houses,  which  are  established  by  law,  and  are  numerous 
throughout  the  state.  I'he  mode  of  dealing  in  that  article  is 
as  follows :  After  the  tobacco  is  properly  cured  and  packed 
in  hogsheads,  the  planters  take  it  to  a  public  warehouse,  where, 
as  soon  as  it  is  inspected,  it  is  stowed  away,  and  a  note^  or  trans- 
ferable receipt,  given  to  the  owner  by  the  inspector*  Tobacco 
of  inferior  quality  is  generally  sold  merely  by  a  transfer  of  this 
note,  without  the  purchaser  having  seen  the  tobacco.  This  is 
called  "  selling  on  the  face  of  the  note.''  But  when  the  quality 
is  good,  the  seller  requests  the  dealers  in  the  article  to  attend 
the  inspection,  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  of  its  value. 
When  tobacco  is  refused  by  the  inspector,  the  proprietor  may 
either  separate  the  good  from  the  bad  himself,  or  by  his  ser* 
vants,  or  saiFer  it  to  be  done  by  the  public  pickerSy  who  are 
allowed  twenty-one  cents  per  hogshead  for  opening,  and  one 
twelfth  of  the  tobacco  saved  for  their  trouble  in  picking. 

Payments  are  often  made  in  tobacco  in  this  state,  so  that 
tobacco  notes  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  money,  or  circu- 
lating medium.  They  are  by  law  current  ^^  in  all  tobacco  pay- 
ments'' in  the  county  where  the  tobacco  is  inspected,  and  the 
counties  next  adjoining,  except  in  counties  separated  by  great 
rivers,  or  by  the  Chesapeake  bay. 

It  would  appear  that  fines  are  sometimes  imposed  as  well  as 
payments  made  in  tobacco.  By  the  act  incorporating  the  town 
of  Petersburg,  passed  in  May  session,  1784,  the  court  of  hust- 
ings of  that  town  was  restricted  from  hearing  or  determining 
any  penal  case,  unless  for  a  breach  of  the  corporation  laws, 
**  die  penalty  whereof  exceeded  forty  shillings,  or  two  hundred 
pounds  oj  crop  tobacco;  or  any  action  beyond  the  value  of  ten 
pounds,  or  a  thousand  pounda  of  crop  tobacco^'* 

Tobacco  cannot  be  taken  out  of  a  public  warehouse  by  any 
person  but  a  licensed  stcmmer  or  manufacturer,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  exportation  from  the  state. 

My  knowledge  of  the  country  parts  of  Virginia  is  confined  to 
the  great  mail  route  between  Alexandria  and  Petersburg,  with  a 
few  excursions  around  the  principal  towns.  Were  I  to  judge  of 
the  country  by  this  specimen,  I  should  form  but  a  mean  opinion 
either  of  its  beauty  or  fertility,  the  land  being  principally  flat, 
and  the  road  passing  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  through  dreary 
forests  of  pine.  The  population,  too,  is  extremely  thin  and  scat- 
tered. Bat  few  farm-houses  can  be  seen  from  the  road,  and 
those  few  are  generally  at  a  great  distance  from  it.— -The  taverns 
arc  miserable,  and  generally  10  or  12  miles  apart ;  and  no  human 
dwellings  between  them,  save  here  and  there  a  solitary  log  hut.— 
But  this,  I  am  told,  is  an  unfair  specimen  of  Virginia:  the  land? 
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further  to  the  west  are  said  to  be  much  superior,  particularly  the 
extensive  valley  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  is  described  as  a 
delightful  country,  highly  cultivated. 

All  the  country-houses  in  Virginia  have  the  chimneys  built 
outside  of  the  dwelling,  which  givt- s  them  a  very  singular  ap- 
pearance in  the  eyes  of  travellers  from  the  north.  Another  pe- 
culiarity is,  that  the  kitchen  is  uniformly  in  a  separate  building  ; 
in  some  instances  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house.  This 
must  certainly  be  extremely  inconvenient,  particularly  in  wet 
weather,  and  could  have  arisen,  I  should  suppose,  from  no  leas 
powerful  a  motive  than  fear. 

Very  few  horses  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  Virginia,  and 
those  few  are  miserably  poor.  The  principal  dependence  here 
is  upon  mules,  which  being  a  very  hardy  animal,  is  not  apt  to  be 
injured  by  the  carelessness  so  natural  to  slaves.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  the  animals  used  for  agricultural  purposes  regular- 
ly increase  in  size  as  you  approach  the  north.  The  mule  of  the 
southern  states  is  superseded  by  the  horse  in  the  middle  states, 
whose  place  is  universally  supplied  by  oxen  in  New  England. 

The  whole  system  of  Virginia  agriculture,  with  perhaps  a  few 
exceptions,  is  fundamentally  and  radically  wrong.  The  farms 
or  plantations,  as  they  are  called,  are  generally  very  extensive, 
and  the  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  far  beyond  the  means 
of  the  cultivator.  The  land  consequently  in  a  few  years  becomes 
literally  good  for  nothing,  and  more  woodland  must  be  cleared 
for  future  operations.  Undoubtedly  slavery  has  had  a  conside- 
rable effect  in  producing  this  state  of  affairs  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  beneficial  effects  might  be  produced  by 
some  of  the  intelligent  planters  travelling  in  Europe,  or  even  in 
some  of  the  middle  or  northtf  m  states,  with  the  patriotic  view  of 
introducing  a  change  in  the  agricultural  system  in  their  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods.  A  few  Arthur  Youngs  might  produce  a 
wonderful  change  on  the  face  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  plantations  in  Virginia  arc  dignified  with  names, 
as  Mount  Vernon,  MonticcUo,  Montpellier,  Fairmount,  &c.  &c. 
This  is  an  English  fashion,  which  has  not  been  adopted,  or  in  a 
very  slight  degree,  in  the  middle  or  northern  states,  where  per- 
haps it  is  less  necessary,  on  account  of  the  subdivision  of  the 
counties  into  townships,  or  towns  as  they  are  called  in  New 
England. 

The  appearance  of  the  towns  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
countr}%  and  the  land  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  is  of 
course  more  thickly  settled  and  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation. 
Fredericksburg  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  situation  of  Rich- 
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mond  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  United  States. 
In  Petersburg,  though  that  part  of  the  town  where  business  is 
transacted,  is  irregular,  low,  and  dirty,  yet,  as  you  leave  the  ri- 
ver, the  ground  gently  rises  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  this 
part  of  the  town  is  extremely  agreeable,  and  abounds  with 
charming  prospects.— -The  gardens  which  are  attached  to  all  the 
houses  in  the  Virginia  towns,  excepting  in  those  parts  which  are 
closely  built,  add  very  much  to  their  beauty,  being  in  general 
remarkably  well  kept. 

Fredericksburg  is  situated  just  below  the  falls  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  consists  principally  of  one  main  street,  which  is 
filled  with  stores,  taverns,  &c.  Until  within  a  few  years  this 
town  was  almost  entirely  built  of  wood.  A  great  fire,  which  took 
place  about  that  time,  was  the  means  of  introducing  a  new  sys- 
tem. That  part  of  the  town  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  is 
now  rebuilt  with  substantial  brick  stores,  with  tiled  roofs.  The 
Rappahannock  is  navigable  to  the  town  in  smaU  vessels,  and,  be- 
fore the  obstructions  to  commerce,  it  enjoyed  a  considerable 
trade.  Buildings  and  lots  in  the  main  street  are  very  high. 
Good  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  sells  for  from  20  to  40 
dollars  per  acre. 

Richmond  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  James  River,  just 
at  the  point  where  the  tide  water  is  stopped  by  the  romantic  falls 
of  that  river.  This  town  likewise  consists  principally  of  one 
main  street,  of  considerable  length,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
river,  and  lies  between  and  upon  two  hills,  which  approach  close 
to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  built  almost  entirely  of  brick,  and  is 
well  paved. 

The  beautiful  situation  of  Richmond  has  already  been  noti- 
ced. The  city  and  neighbourhood  abound  with  the  most  ele- 
gant and  variegated  prospects,  of  which  the  falls  and  the  naviga- 
ble stream  below  form  the  most  striking  objects,  both  of  which 
are  embellished  with  beautiful  islands.  The  flat  country  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  in  which  stands  the  village  &f  Manches- 
ter, which  is  connected  with  Richmond  by  a  long  wooden  bridge^ 
is  strikingly  opposed  to  the  bold  shores  of  the  north.  Just  be- 
low the  city,  the  river  makes  a  bend  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
its  former  course,  affording  a  very  extensive  prospect  of  that 
beautiful  object. 

Richmond  contains  a  number  of  handsome  buildings,  which 
generally  stand  in  situations  where  they  can  be  seen  to  great  ad-  - 
vantage.     Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  Capitol,  the 
State  Armoury,  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  Monumental  Church, 
which  latter  is  erecting  on  the  site  of  the  theatre,  the  destruction 
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of  which  by  (ire,  on  Christmas  night,  1811,  w^  accompanied 
with  such  memorable  and  fatal  effects*. 

The  State  Armoury  is  a  noble  building.  One  hundred  and 
nineteen  persons  are  at  present  employed  in  the  works.  Last 
year  they  made  3185  muskets  and  bayonets,  689  pistols,  976 
cavalry  swords,  and  299  artillery  do.  besides  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  castings  both  for  civil  and  military  purposes,  and  repair- 
ing near  8000  muskets,  &c.  &c.  Should  nothing  operate  to 
check  the  works,  still  more  will  be  done  this  year,  as  they  are 
tiow  manufacturing  at  the  rate  of  400  stand  of  arms  per  months 
and  other  articles  in  proportion.— The  machinery  is  driven  by 
water  from  the  James  River  canal,  which  passes  in  front  of  the 
armoury.  The  usual  appropriation  for  the  expenccs  of  the  ar- 
moury is  S  65,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  amount  received 
for  private  castings,  which  amounted  in  1813  to  about  S8000. 

The  Penitentiary  stands  on  a  high  airy  situation  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  canal,  a  short  distance  above  the  city.  The  peni- 
tentiary system  was  adopted  in  Virginia  by  an  act  passed  at  the 
December  session,  1 796,  but  it  did  not  go  into  operation  till  the 
25th  of  March,  1800,  when  the  governor,  by  pn)clamation,  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  act,  (which  was  suspended  till  the  buildings 
could  be  completed)  declared  the  law  to  be  in  force.  From  that 
period  no  crime  is  punishable  with  death  in  that  state,  except 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  high  treason,  house  burning  in  a  town, 
or  arson.  It  must  aiford  real  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  huma- 
nity throughout  the  world  to  be  informed,  that  no  institution 
was  ever  in  a  more  prosperous  state  than  the  penitentiar}*  of  Vir- 
ginia is  at  present. 

The  internal  charges  of  the  penitentiary  for  the  year  1813, 
including  officers'  salaries,  amounted  to  rather  more  than  eigh- 
teen thousand  dollars ;  the  disbursements  for  criminal  charges 
und  guards  in  the  country,  and  for  removing  criminals  to  the 
penitentiary',  amounted  to  nearly  twenty- seven  thousand.  During 
the  same  year  the  agents  of  the  penitentiary  paid  into  the  trea- 
surv  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollais. 

The  regulations  in  Richmond  in  cases  of  fire  are  very  excel- 
lent, but  they  are  not  so  expertly  executed  as  in  larger  towns, 
where  such  accidents  more  frequently  occur. 

The  city  is  divided  into  three  wards,  for  each  of  which 
three  fire-wardens  are  annually  elected  by  the  common-hall. 
These  wardens  are  cnipowered  to  form,  and  publibh  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  iity,  regulations  for  the  erection  of  chimneys,  and 
prescril)ing  ihe  mode  and  conditions  under  which  they  shall  be 

*  The  remains  of  the  unfortunate  suITerers  on  that  occasion  are  deposited 
.mdcr  the  aisle  leading  to  the  altar,  near  the  south  entrance. 
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burnt  or  swept ;  for  the  fixture  of  stoves  and  stove*pipes  ;  for 
the  necessary  cleansing  of  the  shops  or  work -houses  of  carpen- 
ters, joiners,  cabinet-makers,  plasterers,  stationers,  and  printers^ 
of  such  materials  as  may  be  thought  dangerous  to  produce  fire ; 
for  fixing  the  proper  distances  and  circumstances  under  which 
brick  or  lime  kilns  may  be  burnt  within  the  city ;  for  ordering 
the  necessary  number  of  scuttle  doors  and  ladders  upon  the  roofs 
of  any  house  covered  with  wood  ;  preventing  the  burning  of  any 
articles  so  near  houses  as  to  endanger  them ;  and  prohibiting 
the  practice  of  dangerous  trades  in  the  city* 

When  a  fire  breaks  out,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  watchmen  to 
repair  thither,  and  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the 
fire-wardens,  who  are  authorized  to  direct  the  management  of 
all  the  fire  engines,  and  all  other  implements  used  for  carrying 
water,  or  pulling  down  or  blowing  up  houses ;  to  order  every 
person  present,  whether  white  or  black,  citizen  or^tranger,  to 
perform  such  labour  as  they  may  think  necessary  to  oe  peiibrm* 
ed  ;  and  to  order  the  pulling  down  or  blowing  up  of  any  house, 
the  destruction  of  which  they  may  deem  necessary  to  arrest  the 
further  progress  of  the  fire ;  for  which  an  indemnification  is 
made  to  the  owner,  for  the  property,  under  the  circumstances  of 
risk  and  dangeV  to  which  they  were  exposed,  at  the  time  of  their 
destruction. 

The  fire-wardens  wear  at  fires  a  metallic  plate  on  their  hats, 
on  which  is  painted,  in  large  and  conspicuous  characters,  the 
words  "  fire-warden.*'  For  disobedience  or  interference  with 
their  orders  at  fires,  they  may  order  the  offender  to  be  arrested, 
and  conveyed  to  the  guard-house  or  cage*  till  the  alarm  of  fire 
cease,  when  he  is  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  fined  40^*  and 
must  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour.  Should  this  arrest 
fail  to  call  out  the  exertions  of  the  bystanders,  the  fire-wardens 
have  power  to  direct  the  engines  to  play  with  full  force  on  such 
as  may  still  refuse  obedience^  or  cause  interference  with  their 
orders* 

The  seat  of  government  was  removed  from  W  illiamsburg  to 

*  The  cage  is  a  small  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  jails  for  the  confinement  of 
unruly  persons.  It  is  generally  in  a  public  part  of  the  town,  and  the  gate  being 
formed  of  iron  bars,  the  culprit  is  of  course  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  passen- 
gers. This  is  one  of  the  last  relics  of  the  barbarous  criminal  code  bequeathed 
us  by  our  ancestors.  Virginia  having  followed  the  example  of  her  sister  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  establishment  of  a  penitentiary,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
she  will  soon  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the  benevolent  work  by  shutting  up  her 
cages,  and  making  bonfires  of  her  pillories  and  whipping  posts.  The  superiority  of 
the  mild  code  of  Pennsylvania,  in  preventing  crimes,  and  effecting  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal,  is  sufficiently  apparent.  It  is  now  an  almost  universally  re- 
ceived  maxim,  that  pillories  and  whipping  posts  tend  only  to  harden  and  de« 
prave,  and  never  to  reform. 
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Richmond  in  1780 ;  the  town  was  incorporated  and  formed  into 
a  city  two  years  afterwards* 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  and 
common  council,  who  are  annually  elected  by  the  freeholders 
and  residents  in  the  town  owning  property  of  any  kind  in  the 
town  to  the  value  of  ;f  100.  They  meet  in  one  body  in  com- 
mon hall  for  the  transaction  of  their  legislative  concerns.  The 
mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  or  any  four  of  them,  form  the 
court  of  hustings,  which  has  powers  co-extensive  with  those  of 
the  county  courts  ;  separately  they  act  as  justices  of  the  peace* 
No  keeper  of  an  ordinary  is  capable  of  serving  either  as  mayor, 
recorder,  alderman,  or  common  council  man  in  Richmond. 

Petersburg  is  governed  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to 
Richmond,  as  was  Fredericksburg  till  1807,  when  an  alteration 
was  made  in  its  charter,  by  which  the  legislative  and  judicial 
powers  were  separated,  and  entrusted  to  diiferent  bodies. 
Twelve  persons  are  now  annually  elected  as  common  council- 
men,  who  choose  one  of  their  body  to  be  mayor  and  another  to 
be  recorder.  These  officers  have  no  judicial  powers.  The 
mayor  merely  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  common- hall,  and 
signs  its  proceedings ;  the  recorder  acts  in  place  of  the  mayor, 
in  his  absence.  The  court  of  hustings  consists  of  eight  justices 
of  the  peace,  at  least  three  of  whom  are  necessary  to  form  a 
court.  In  1807,  these  eight  justices  were  elected  by  the  people 
to  serve  during  good  behaviour.  Vacancies  are  filled  from  no- 
minations made  by  the  court ;  the  power  of  appointment  being 
vested  in  the  governor  with  advice  of  council.  The  county 
courts  of  Virginia  are  similarly  constituted  with  the  court  of 
hustings  in  Fredericksburg. 

The  banking  mania,  which  commenced  in  New  Enghind  some 
years  ago,  and  which  seems  to  be  rapidly  spreading  through  the 
United  States,  has  not  yet  reached  Virginia.  There  arc  only 
two  banks  in  the  state,  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  and  the  Farmers' 
Bank  of  Virginia. 

The  Bank  of  Virginia  was  incorporated  on  the  GOih  of  Janu- 
ary, 1804,  for  fourteen  years,  from  the  1st  of  IVlay  foll()V»ing, 
with  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  divided  into 
shares  of  glOO  each.  The  mother  hank  was  established  at 
Richmond,  with  branches  at  Norfolk,  Petersburg,  and  Frede- 
ricksburg. The  conditions  on  which  the  charter  was  granted, 
were,  that  the  state  was  to  be  allowed  to  subscri!)e  for  stock  to 
the  amount  of  S  300,000,  which  sum  the  bank  was  to  lend  to  the 
state  at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  the  principal  to  bif  repaid  by  ten 
equal  annual  instalments.  At  elections  for  directors,  the  state 
treasurer  was  to  have  votes  equal  to  the  greatest  number  given 
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on  any  3000  shares,  and  was  moreover  to  be  a  director  ex  qfficio* 
The  public  money  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank,  and  their 
notes  to  be  receivable  in  payments  to  the  state. 

An  extension  of  the  charter  for  fifteen  years  from  the  first  of 
May,  1818,  was  granted  by  the  legislature  in  the  winter  session 
of  1813*14,  on  terms  still  more  favourable  to  the  state.  These 
terms  were,  that  the  capital  stock  was  to  be  augmented  a  million 
of  dollars  immediately,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
doUars  on  the  expiration  of  the  old  charter,  in  the  following  man« 
ner : 

Of  the  ten  tliousand  shares  to  be  added  immediately  to  the 
capital,  the  state  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  selling  eight  thou- 
sand, which  were  to  be  subject  to  the  paymept  of  twenty- five 
dollars  on  each  share,  payable  by  reservations  of  Si  25  out  of 
the  first  twenty  semi-annual  dividends,  which  reservations  were 
to  pay  for  the  remaining  two  thousand  shares,  which  were  to  be- 
come the  property  of  the  state. 

The  two  thousand  four  hundred  shares  which  were  to  be 
added  to  the  capital  stock  after  the  expiration  of  the  old  charter, 
were  also  to  be  the  property  of  the  state,  and  were  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  old  stockholders  as  their  part  of  the  bonus  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  charter.  They  were  to  be  paid  by  semi-annual  re- 
servations of  S  1  25  on  each  share,  out  of  the  sixteen  first  divi- 
dends after  the  expiration  of  die  old  charter. 

The  eight  thousand  shares  were  shortly  after  put  up  at  public 
sale  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  the  sale  continued  till  the  ad- 
vance above  par,  on  that  portion  which  was  sold,  was  equal  in  va- 
lue to  the  stock  unsold  estimated  at  par,  which  was  then  sub- 
scribed for  on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth.  By  this  sale  a  con- 
siderable sum  was  gained  by  the  state. 

The  bank,  in  addition  to  these  bonus's,  engaged  to  loan  to  the 
state  at  any  time  to  the  amount  of  8350,000,  at  an  interest  of  7 
per  cent.,  payable  quarterly,  reimbursable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
state  at  any  time  previous  to  January  1,  1829. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  of  the  charter,  the  bank  was  to  be 
allowed  to  establish  a  branch  at  Lynchburg,  and  another  at  any 
other  place  they  might  select  on  the  east  side  of  the  Allegany 
mountain  ;  and  notes  negotiable  at  the  bank  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  except  as  to  damages, 
which  are  not  recoverable*.  After  the  expir-.uion  of  the  old 
charier,  the  bank  was  to  be  entitled  to  the  deposit  of  one  moiety 
only  of  the  surplus  money  in  the  treasur}\ 

The  Farmers'  Bank  of  Virginia  was  incorporated  in  Febru- 

*  Bills  of  exchangre,  being  protested,  cany  10  per  cent,  interest  from  their 
idate.— 3^/erw»'*  Not€s^  p.  195. 
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ary,  1812,  for  fifteen  years  from  the  first  of  June  following,  with 
a  capital  of  two  millions,  divided  into  twenty  thousand  shares  of 
S 100  each,  3334  of  which  are  retained  for  the  use  of  the  sute, 
to  be  paid  for  by  charging  each  share  disposed  of  to  subscriben 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  shares  retained  by 
the  state,  that  is,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  S  333,400  to  be 
paid  into  the  bank  in  sixteen  semi-annual  instalments  after  the 
commencement  of  its  operations.  These  instalments  were  to 
be  retained  from  the  half-yearly  dividends  should  they  prove 
sufficient ;  if  not,  public  notice  was  to  be  given  of  the  deficiency 
due  on  each  share,  which  must  be  paid  in  one  month  after  such 
publication,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  shares  to  the  bank. 

The  mother  bank  in  this  institution  also  was  established  at 
Richmond,  with  branches  at  Norfolk,  Lynchburg,  Winchester, 
Petersburg,  Fredericksburg,  and  Staunton.  Its  affairs  are  con* 
ducted  by  15  directors  at  Richmond,  and  13  at  each  branch,  of 
whom  9  for  the  mother  bank,  and  8  for  each  branch,  are  elected 
by  the  legislature,  and  the  remainder  by  the  stockholders. 

Notes  of  the  bank  arc  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  state; 
but  none  can  be  issued  under  five  dollars.  A  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  is  laid  annually  before  the  legislature. 

Both  of  the  Virginia  banks  are  authorized  by  their  charters 
to  emit  notes  and  contract  debts  to  the  amount  of  three  times 
their  capital.  No  promissory  notes  can  be  negociated  at  either 
of  them  unless  it  be  so  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  note. 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  has  of  late  years  been  very  much 
ameliorated  in  Virginia,  perhaps  as  much  so  is  possible  with  such 
a  large  black  population 

For  the  slave  system,  Virginia  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed;  it  was  imposed  upon  her  during  her  colonial  state, 
and  continued,  much  against  her  inclination,  until  the  revolution, 
as  might  be  proved  by  numerous  documents,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  petition  of  the  house  of  burgesses  to  the 
throne  in  1772,  beseeching  the  king  "  to  remove  all  those 
restraints  on  your  masjtati/s  governors  of  this  colony,  whick 
inhibit  their  assenting  to  such  iaxvs  as  might  check  so  very  per^ 
nicious  a  commerce^^  and  the  first  clause  of  the  bill  of  rights 
where,  among  other  acts  of  misrule,  "  the  inhuman  use  of  the 
royal  negative,"  in  refusing  permission  to  exclude  slaves  by 
law,  is  enumerated,  among  the  reasons  for  separating  from 
Great  Britain^.      The   legislature  availed  themselves  of  the 

•  The  Virginia  bi!I  of  rights  and  several  others  have  been  iniudiciously 
emitted  in  all  the  editions  of  ihe  American  constitu:ions  that  I  have  seen.  They 
sen'e  to  'hmw  light  on  the  histor\-  of  the  important  period  cf  the  revolution, 
ir.d  therefore  ought  to  be  preser\-ed. 
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earliest  opportunity  to  crush  this  infamous  commerce.  la 
October,  1 778,  an  act  was  passed  imposing  very  heavy  penalties 
on  their  importation  and  sale,  and  in  1785,  another  act  was 
passed,— -declaring  that  no  person  should  henceforth  be  consi- 
dered slaves  in  the  commonwealth,  except  such  as  were  so  on 
the  17th  of  October  of  that  year,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
females  of  them.  Slaves  taken  into  the  state,  and  continuing 
therein  a  year,  or  so  long  at  different  times  as  amounted  to  a 
year,  were  by  that  act  declared  free,  but  this  provision  has 
since  been  changed  to  forfeiture  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 
Exceptions,  however,  were  drawn  in  favour  of  emigrants  from 
any  of  the  United  States,  who,  within  60  days  after  their 
removal  into  Virginia,  should  make  oath  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  that  his  removal  was  not  with  intent  of  evading  the  law 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves ;  that  he  did  not  bring  them 
with  the  intention  of  selling  them,  and  that  they  had  neither 
been  imported  from  Africa  nor  the  West  Indies.  Exceptions 
were  likewise  drawn  in  favour  of  citizens  claiming  slaves  by 
descent,  marriage,  or  devise,  and  of  citizens  who  at  the 
passage  of  the  law  were  actual  owners  of  slaves  in  another  state, 
and  wished  to  remove  them  thither;  and  of  travellers  and  others 
who  made  only  a  transient  stay,  and  who  brought  slaves  for 
necessary  attendance,  and  took  them  out  of  the  state  again. 

The  regulations  for  the  government  of  slaves,  and  for  pre- 
venting their  escape,  are  very  strict.  All  free  negroes  or  mulat- 
toes*  are  registered  and  numbered^  a  certified  copy  of  which 
register  they  are  obliged  to  procure  (annually  in  towns,  and 
triennially  in  the  country)  and  keep  by  them,  and  a  penalty  is 
imposed  on  persons  employing  them  without  seeing  it.  The 
commissioners  of  the  revenue  are  bound  annually  to  return  a 
complete  list  of  the  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  with  their 
names,  sex,  and  places  of  abode,  a  copy  of  which  must  be 
fixed  by  the  clerk  at  the  court-house  door  for  public  information. 
To  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  increase  of  free  blacks, 
though  slaves  are  allowed  to  be  emancipated  if  sound  in  body 
and  mind,  and  not  above  45  years  old,  nor  under  age,  yet  such 
emancipated  slave  is  obliged  to  leave  the  state  within  a  year 
after  his  right  to  freedom  accrues,  on  pain  of  being  apprehend- 
ed and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

In  the  country,  no  slave  can  go  from  the  tenements  of  his 
owner  without  a  pass,  by  which  it  may  appear  that  he  is  going 
on  his  master's  business,  under  pain  of  being  carried  before  a 
justice,  and  by  his  order  receiving  correction  if  Judged  necessary. 

•  Persons  other  than  negroes,  having  a  fourth  or  more  of  negro  blood,  are 
deemed  mulattoes  in  law. 
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In  towns,  they  are  prohibited  from  being  abroad  after  a  certain 
hour,  generally  nine  o'clock,  without  a  pass. 

Keepers  of  gigs  and  carriages  to  hire  in  Richmond  are  oblig- 
ed to  enter  into  bond  not  to  hire  them  to  blacks,  excepting  to 
servants  for  the  use  of  their  masters. 

Slaves  are  not  tried  by  juiy.  The  justices  of  every  county 
and  corporation  are  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  for  their  trial, 
five  of  whom  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  court.  No  slave  can 
be  condemned  unless  all  the  sitting  justices  agree  that  the  pri- 
soner is  guilty,  and  he  is  allowed  counsel  in  his  defence,  to  whom 
the  owner  must  pay  a  fee  of  S  5.  The  value  of  slaves  who  are 
executed  is  paid  to  the  owner  by  the  state,  but  such  executions 
are  now  very  rare,  the  most  general  punishment  for  serious 
crimes,  except  murder,  being  transportation  to  another  state, 
where  they  are  sold,  and  in  this  case  also  the  owner  is  compen- 
sated. This  article  forms  an  item  in  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  state :  in  the  estimate  for  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment and  the  ways  and  means  for  1814,  the  payments  under 
this  head  were  calculated  at  S  12,000,  and  the  receipts  at  S  5000, 
making  a  balance  of  7000  payable  by  the  state  to  the  owners  of 
slaves  for  their  legal  punishmen^ 

Negroes  or  mulattoes  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  against 
a  white,  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  action ;  neither  can  they  lift 
their  hand  against  a  white,  under  the  penalty  of  being  whipped 
on  their  naked  backs,  unless  in  case  of  their  being  wantonly 
assaulted,  and  lifting  their  hand  in  their  defence.  No  free 
black  can  keep  or  carr\'  a  firelock  or  military  weapon  of  any 
kind,  or  powder  or  lead,  without  a  license  from  a  court,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  article  for  the  first  offence,  and  whip- 
ping for  the  second.  Neither  can  they  purchase  the  time  of  a 
white  servant.  Should  they  ^^  presume^'*  to  do  so,  says  the  law, 
such  servant  shall  immediately  become  free. 

On  the  examination  of  a  black,  "  not  being  a  christian^ 
before  a  court  of  justice,  instead  of  an  oath  being  administered 
to  him,  he  is  charged  by  the  presiding  judge  in  the  following 
words: 

"  You  are  brought  hither  as  a  witness,  and  by  the  direction  of 
the  law  I  am  to  tell  you,  before  you  give  your  evidence,  that 
you  must  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth ;  and  that  if  it  be  found  hereafter  that  you  tell  a  lie, 
and  give  false  testimony  in  this  matter,  you  must  for  so  doing 
have  both  your  ears  nailed  to  the  pillor)"  and  cut  off,  and  re- 
ceive thirty-nine  lashes  on  your  bare  back,  well  laid  on,  at 
the  common  whipping  post." 
This  punishment  is  administered  by  nailing  one  ear  to  the 
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pillorVf  where  the  culprit  stands  for  an  Iiour,  when  that  ear  is 
cut  oflF,  and  the  other  nailed,  which  is  in  like  manner  cut  off  at 
the  expiration  of  another  hour,  and  after  this  he  receives  39 
lashes. 

In  1810  the  total  number  of  slaves  in  Virginia 
was  392,518 

Free  blacks  and  mulattoes  30,670 

Total  of  white  persons  551,534 

974,622 


/Tr 


In  1800  the  number  of  slaves  was  322,199 

Free  blacks  and  mulattoes  18,194 

White  persons  336,289 

676,682 


From  these  statements,  which  t  have  taken  from  the  respec- 
tive censuses,  it  appears,  that  in  1800  the  blacks  outnumbered 
the  whites  by  4104,  but  that  since  that  peribd  the  whites  have 
increased  in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  blacks,  and 
now  outnumber  them  by  128^446  persons* 

In  the  Review  of  the  Political  Institutions  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Historical  Register,  p.  10,  it  is 
remarked,  that  affirmations  are  recognized  by  the  constitutions 
of  all  the  states  except  those  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
In  Virginia,  provision  was  early  made  by  law  on  this  subject. 
In  the  May  session  of  1779,  it  was  enacted,  that  any  person 
who,  from  religious  scruples,  refused  to  take  an  oath,  miglit  be 
qualified,  according  to  the  solemnity  used  by  the  church  of 
which  he  professed  to  be  a  member.  An  act  passed  in  1806 
goes  still  further ;  it  permits  a  person  to  use  the  solemnity  and 
ceremony,  and  repeat  the  formulary,  which,  in  his  oxvn  opinion^ 
ought  to  be  observed. 

The  taxes  in  Virginia  are  numerous,  and  on  some  articles 
ver)'  heavy.     The  state  taxes  for  1814  arc  : 

A  tax  on  lands  of  85  cents  on  every  S  100  value. 

On  slaves  above  the  age  of  12  years,  except  such  as  are  ex- 
empted by  the  courts  in  consequence  of  age  or  infirmity,  79 
cents  a  head. 

On  stallions  and  jack-asses,  four  times  the  price  at  which 
thev  cover  a  mare  bv  the  season. 

On  Other  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  21  r?nts  ??ach 
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On  tavern  licenses  S  8  88  on  every  S  100  rent  of  their  tav- 
ern.    The  license,  however,  is  not  to  cost  less  than  g  22  33. 

On  riding  carriages  from  67  cents  up  to  g  5  33,  together 
with  a  half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  carriage. 

On  houses  and  lots  in  towns  g  2  77  on  every  hundred  dollars 
rent  or  value  of  rent.  Property  belonging  to  the  commonwealth, 
or  to  seminaries  of  learning,  or  houses  for  divine  worship,  are, 
however,  exempt  from  this  tax,  and  also  from  the  land  tax. 

On  attorneys  at  law,  according  to  the  courts  in  which  they 
practise,  a  tax  of  from  g  7  to  g  30. 

On  clerks  of  courts  one  and  a  third  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of.  fees,  &c.  provided  it  exceed  g  1000. 

Taxes  on  law  process,  appeals,  certificates  under  seals  of 
courts,  transfers  of  surveyors'  certificates,  attestations  by  no- 
taries, and  certificates  under  seal  of  the  commonwealth. 

On  milk,  the  rent  of  which  exceeds  g  100,  two  and  three 
quarters  per  cent.    When  under  g  100,  g  1  33  on  each  mill. 

On  ceal-pits  actually  worked,  two  and  three  quarters  p^r  cent, 
and  on  toll  bridges  and  ferries,  un-yards,  and  forges  and  fur- 
naces, one  and  a  third  per  cent,  on  their  yearly  rent  or  its  value, 
where  it  exceeds  g  100. 

On  newspaper  printzng'presseSj  the  amount  of  five  annual 
subscriptions  to  each  paper. 

On  the  following  licenses,  viz :  To  sell  foreign  merchandize : 
by  wholesale  and  retail  g  80;  by  retail  only  g  30.  To  hawkers 
or  pedlars :  of  dry  goods  g  60,  of  tin  or  pewter  g  27.  To 
cxhibiters  of  shows,  g  5  in  every  county,  city,  corporation,  or 
borough  where  the  same  shall  be  exhibited.  To  venders  of 
foreign  lottery  tickets  g  67.  For  manufactories  or  stemmeries 
of  tobacco,  established  in  or  within  five  miles  of  any  corpo- 
ration, city,  or  borough  S  40.  To  apothecaries  and  druggists : 
to  sell  by  wholesale  and  retail  g  80;  by  retail  only  g20.  To 
physicians  and  surgeons,  g  12  50.  And  to  auctioneers  and 
vendue-masters  in  corporations,  cities,  or  boroughs  g  25. 

On  sales  at  auction  in  corporations,  cities,  or  boroughs,  viz. : 
on  sales  of  real  property,  two-ninths  of  one  per  cent. ;  on  sales 
of  groceries,  one-third  of  one  per  cent. ;  on  all  other  sales  one 
half  of  one  per  cent. 

On  male  iree  negroes  and  mulattocs,  above  16,  except  such 
us  ore  bound  apprentices,  a  poll  tax  of  S  1  50. 

Lastly,  a  stamp-tax  on  notes  or  bills,  payable  or  negotiable,  or 
which  may  be  paid  or  negotiated  at  bank,  at  the  following 
rates : 
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Above  S  20  and  not  exceeding  g  100  4  cents 

100  200  6 

200  500  12 

500  1000  25 

1000  1500  37 

1500  2000  50 

2000  3000  75 

3000  4000  100 

4000  5000  .      125 

5000  7000  175 

7000  8000  200 

And  for  every  2  20,000  above  S  8000,  twenty-five  cents 
additional'^*'. 

When  notes  drawn  in  any  of  the  other  states  are  collected  in 
either  of  the  Virginia  banks  the  cashier  is  bound  to  retain  out 
<jHUie  sum  paid  so  much  as  will  amount  to  the  stamp  duty,  and 
t^mettle  annually  with  the  treasury  for  the  same,  deducting  a 
commission  of  six  per  cent,  for  his  trouble. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  corporation  taxes  of  the  city  of 
Richmond,  for  1813,  which  were  paid  by  the  inhabitants  in 
addition  to  the  above,  and  to  which  are  this  year  superadded 
the  internal  taxes  imposed  by  congress : 

On  all  lands,  tenements,  and  improvements,  30  cents  for 
every  g  100  value :  on  taverns  33  cents. 

A  poll  tax  of  S  1  on  every  male  above  the  age  of  16,  bound 
or  free. 

•   On  two-wheel  private  riding  carriages  %  3  per  wheel  on  four- 
wheel  do  8  3  50  per  wheel. 

On  gigs,  coaches,  &c.  kept  for  hire,  i  5  per  wheel. 
On  drays,  carts,  and  waggons  kept  for  hire  filO  per  wheeL 
These  are  all  licensed,  and  their  owners  must  enter  into  bonds 
for  the  faithful  delivery  of  the  goods  with  which  they  are  in- 
trusted- 
Fifty  cents  on  every  horse,  mare,  colt,  or  mule. 

*  An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  Virginia  merchant,  in  relation  to  the  ^taipp 
rax,  which  striking/  exemplifies  the  false  notions  entertained  respecting  the 
causes  of  the  American  revolution.  The  gentleman  alluded  to  hid  served  in 
the  revolutionary  army.  On  the  imposition  of  the  Virginia  tax  he  grumbled- a 
little,  but  when  the  United  States  stamp  was  also  added,  he  could  no  longef 
avoid  giving  vent  to  his  feelings.  «  By  G-d,*'  exclaimed  he,  **  I  fought  seven 
years  to  do  away  one  stamp,  and  here  we  have  got  two!  Fine  independence, 
truly !"  ••  You  forget,"  replied  his  friend,  •<  that  these  taxes  are  imposed  by 
ourselves,  for  the  support  of  our  own  government-  The  one  we  resisted  was 
attempted  to  be  imposed  on  us  by  the  British  parliament,  a  body  in  which  we 
were  not  represented,  and  over  which  we  had  no  controul."  **  And  what  differ* 
encc  does  that  make  to  me?"  he  rejoined  \  "  it  comes  out  of  my  pocket  in  the 
one  case  as  well  as  the  other,  doesn't  it  ?  You  are  £ne  re])ublicans  indeed  '*' 
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xnerous  and  complicated,  had  they  not  been  frequently  revised 
and  simplified  under  the  authority  of  government.  Some  of 
these  revisals  were  made  befl^  the  introduction  of  printing* 

fresses  into  the  country,  and  have  remained  till  this  day  in  MS. 
n  several  of  the  printed  editions,  all  the  acts  relating  to  the 
same  subject  were  consolidated  into  single  bills  by  a  committee 
of  revisors,  and  re-enacted  by  the  legislature.  Of  this  nature 
is  the  **  Revised  Code''  of  1803,  which  contains  all  the  laws 
then  in  force  in  an  exceeding  small  compass. 

Notwithstanding  these  frequent  revisals,  however,  the  code 
of  Virginia  contsuns  several  laws  which  remain  a  dead  letter  on 
the  statute  book.  The  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  non-execu- 
tion of  particular  laws,  by  the  habitual  disregard  of  all  law 
which  it  instils,  ought  to  operate  as  a  serious  caution  to  legisla- 
tors. ^^  The  science  of  government,''  says  an  able  jurist,  ^*  may 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  studying  with  deep  attention,  and 
recognizing  the  laws  which  God  has  so  manifestly  engraven  on 
the  very  organization  of  man  when  he  endued  him  with  ex- 
istence. To  exceed  this  boundary  cannot  but  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune, and  an  enterprise  of  sure  destruction." 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  among  the  non-executed  laws 
is  to  be  numbered  one  which  ivas  passed  in  1796  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools.  The  non-execution  of  this  law, 
however,  does  not  arise  so  muth  from  its  opposition  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  from  a  material  defect  in  its  provisions. 

This  act  provides,  that  three  aldermen  be  annually  elected 
at  the  same  time  that  members  of  assembly  are  elected,  by  the 
electors  qualified  to  vote  for  delegates,  whose  election  shall  be 
certified  to  the  county  court,  and  entered  on  record.  That  the 
aldermen,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  meet  annually  at  their  court- 
house on  the  2d  Monday  in  May,  and  consider  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  carrying  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  act  into  execution. 
If  they  judge  it  expedient,  they  are  to  divide  their  county  into 
convenient  sections,  distinguishing  each  section  by  a  particular 
name,  and  returning  their  division  to  the  county  court,  there  to 
be  recorded.  That  the  householders  in  each  section,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  September  thereafter,  shall  meet  at  such  place 
as  the  aldermen  may  direct,  and  choose  the  most  convenient 
place  within  the  section  for  building  a  school-house ;  which 
shall  be  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  aldermen,  and  a  teacher 
appointed  by  them,  who  shall  teach  reading,  writing,  and  com- 
mon arithmetic;  and  aU  iht  free  children  within  the  section 
shall  receive  tuition  gratis  for  three  years,  and  as  much  longer 
at  their  private  expense  as  their  friends  may  think  proper.  That 
the  salary  of  the  teachers,  and  other  expences  of  the  schools, 
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Brought  over  257,838  52 

Pensioners,  5,821     2 

Commissioners  of  the  revenue,  )!i  19,484  48 

Manufactory  of  arms,  59,852  53 

Munitions  of  war,  18,525  73 

Rifles  made  under  contract  with  the  executive,  4,345 

Clerks'  and  sheriffs'  fees,  .590  4t 

Public  services  of  circiut  court  clerks,  2,612 

Gun  carriages  and  expense  of  repairing  arms,  8,271  38 

Representation  to  congress  and  state  senate,  370    5 

Distribution  of  arms,  955  24 

Public  warehouses,  4,818  27 

Contingent  expenses  of  government,  61,063  54 

Special  acts  of  assembly,  37,449  63 

Warrants  not  provided  for,  1,722  74 

Literary  fund,  10,042  37 

Election  of  president  and  vice-president,  36 

Defence  of  the  state,  331,880  18 

Certificates  discounted,  3,765  99 


i  829,445     8 


A  measure  was  adopted  by  the  legislature,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, in  which  it  is  hoped,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  the  ex- 
ample of  Virginia  will  be  foUo^ved  by  every  state  in  the  union. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that,  at  the  winter  session  of  1812-13"*^, 
the  president  was  authorized  to  appoint  an  agent  to  preserve 
the  genuine  vaccine  matter,  and  to  furnish  it  when  applied  for 
through  the  medium  of  the  post-oifice,  free  of  postage.  That 
the  citizens  of  Virginia  might  be  enabled  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  this  measure,  the  legislature  authorized' 
the  executive  to  contract  with  the  United  States'  agent,  or  with 
any  other  fit  person,  to  furnish  the  citizens  of  the  common** 
wealth,  who  should  apply  for  it,  with  the  genuine  vaccine  mat-- 
ter,  and  directions  how  to  use  it,  through  the  medium  of  the 
post-office,  or  in  any  other  manner,  free  of  all  expense.  The 
sum  of  S  600  per  aiinum  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  another  measure  which  has  been  frequently  adopted 
by  Virginia,  that  might  be  copied  with  advantage  by  her  sister 
states.  The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  from  the  meeting 
of  the  first  legislative  body  in  Virginia,  in  1619,  together  with 
the  great  changes  of  habits  and  manners  which  have  taken  place 
since  that  period,  would  have  rendered  the  laws  extremely  nu- 

*  See  Historical  Register,  vol.  t.  p.  86. 
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xnerous  and  complicated,  had  they  not  been  frequently  revised 
and  simplified  under  the  authority  of  government.  Some  of 
these  revisals  were  made  befdhv  the  introduction  of  printing- 
presses  into  the  country,  and  have  remained  till  this  day  in  MS. 
In  several  of  the  printed  editions,  all  the  acts  relating  to  the 
same  subject  were  consolidated  into  single  bills  by  a  committee 
of  revisors,  and  re-enacted  by  the  legislature.  Of  this  nature 
is  the  ^'Revised  Code'' of  1803,  which  contains  all  the  laws 
then  in  force  in  an  exceeding  small  compass. 

Notwithstanding  these  frequent  revisals,  however,  the  code 
of  Virginia  contains  several  laws  which  remain  a  dead  letter  on 
the  statute  book.  The  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  non-execu- 
tion of  particular  laws,  by  the  habitual  disregard  of  all  law 
which  it  instils,  ought  to  operate  as  a  serious  caution  to  legisla- 
tors. "  The  science  of  government,"  says  an  able  jurist,  *'  mdy 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  studying  with  deep  attention,  and 
recognizing  the  laws  which  God  has  so  manifestly  engraven  on 
the  very  organization  of  man  when  he  endued  him  with  ex- 
istence. To  exceed  this  boundary  cannot  but  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune, and  an  enterprise  of  sure  destruction." 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  among  the  non-executed  laws 
is  to  be  numbered  one  which  >vas  passed  in  1796  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools.  The  non-execution  of  this  law, 
however,  does  not  arise  so  muth  from  its  opposition  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  from  a  material  defect  in  its  provisions. 

This  act  provides,  that  three  aldermen  be  annually  elected 
at  the  same  time  that  members  of  assembly  are  elected,  by  the 
electors  qualified  to  vote  for  delegates,  whose  election  shall  be 
certified  to  the  county  court,  and  entered  on  record.  I'hat  the 
aldermen,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  meet  annually  at  their  court- 
house on  the  2d  Monday  in  May,  and  consider  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  carrying  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  act  into  execution. 
If  they  judge  it  expedient,  they  are  to  divide  their  county  into 
convenient  sections,  distinguishing  each  section  by  a  particular 
name,  and  returning  their  division  to  the  county  court,  there  to 
be  recorded.  That  the  householders  in  each  section,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  September  thereafter,  shall  meet  at  such  place 
as  the  aldermen  may  direct,  and  choose  the  most  convenient 
place  within  the  section  for  building  a  school-house ;  which 
shall  be  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  aldermen,  and  a  teacher 
appointed  by  them,  who  shall  teach  reading,  writing,  and  com- 
mon arithmetic ;  and  all  the  free  children  within  the  section 
shall  receive  tuition  gratis  for  three  years,  and  as  much  longer 
at  their  private  expense  as  their  friends  may  think  proper.  That 
f.hc  salary  of  the  teachers,  and  other  expences  of  the  schools, 
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shall  be  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants  in  each  county,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  their  public  assessment  and  county  levies,  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  aldermen  of  each  county.  The  corporate 
towns  are  empowered  to  act  distincdy  from  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  situate.  The  act  provides,  however,  that  the  court  of 
each  county  shall  determine  the  year  in  which  the  first  elecdon 
of  aldermen  shall  be  made,  and  until  they  so  determine,  no 
such  election  shall  be  made.  And  this  subject  the  courts  are 
to  take  into  consideration  in  the  month  of  March,  annually, 
until  each  election  be  made. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  this  last  proviso,  and  that  which 
authorizes  the  aldermen,  when  elected,  to  consider  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  carrying  the  act  into  execution,  are  calculated  to  de- 
feat it  in  every  county  where  illiberal  and  parsimonious  magis- 
trates may  compose  the  court,  or  illiberal  and  parsimonious  per- 
sons be  chosen  as  aldermen.  They  prove  also  the  existence  of 
an  opposition  to  the  act  in  the  legislature  itself,  founded  upon 
the  most  illiberal  and  parsimonious  principles  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  public  good.  For  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  act 
will  only  be  carried  into  execution  in  those  counties  where 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  a  just  estimation  of  the  value 
of  education  prevail,  and  not  in  those  where  they  are  most 
wanted"**". 

This  act,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  nearly  a  transcript  from  a 
bill  establishing  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  education, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  committee  of  revisors  appointed  in 
1776,  and  reported  to  the  general  assembly  in  1779,  but,  with 
many  others,  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  legislature. 

Among  other  inoperative  laws  in  Virginia,  is  a  singular  one, 
which  imposes  a  penalty  on  electors,  for  failing  to  attend  the 
election  and  vote  for  members  of  assembly.  I'his  law  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  officer  taking  the  poll  to  deliver  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  clerk  of  the  county  or  corporation  court,  to  be  kept  in  his 
office  for  the  inspection  or  copying  of  any  candidate  or  elector. 
In  order  that  the  penalty  may  be  enforced,  a  copy  of  the  poll, 
and  a  list  of  the  landholders  in  each  county,  is  directed  to  be 
laid  before  the  firpt  grand  jur)-  meeting  after  each  election. 

Voting  at  elections  in  Virginia  is  conducted  by  viva  voce ; 
and  it  is  common  for  the  candidates  to  attend  the  poll,  and  pub- 
lickly  thank  the  electors  for  their  votes. — There  are  no  public 
nominations ;  the  candidates  for  office  make  known  their  pre- 
tensions through  the  newspapers,  and  canvass  through  the  dis* 
trict  previous  to  the  election. 

•  Tuckcf'S  Black  stone- 
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There  are  several  canals  in  Virginia  around  the  falls  of  the 
great  rivers,  by  which  a  considerable  facility  is  given  to  inland 
navigation.  At  Norfolk  there  is  a  ver)'  important  one  which, 
passing  through  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  connects  the  naviga- 
tion of  Elizabeth  river  with  Albemarle  Sound. 

Virginia  has  suffered  a  great  deal  by  the  present  war.  Her 
trade,  which  is  all  carried  on  through  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  has 
been  completely  stopt  by  the  British  squadrons,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants residing  near  the  navigable  waters  have  been  much  an- 
noyed by  their  threatened  attacks,  and  their  property  injured  by 
their  depredations.  The  attack  on  Craney  island  and  the  sub- 
sequent outrages  at  Hampton  are  well  known.  During  the 
greater  part  of  last  summer,  Richmond  and  Petersburg  were  in 
daily  expectation  of  an  attack,  and  their  militia  were  for  some 
time  on  duty  en  massfy  by  which  means  business  of  every  kincP 
was  completely  at  a  stand"*^.  At  this  time,  most  of  the  young 
men  of  Petersburg  were  absent,  a  company  of  volunteers  of 
upwards  of  100  men,  under  the  command  of  captain  M'Rae, 
having  a  short  time  previous  marched  for  the  defence  of  the 
north-west  frontier,  besides  one  or  two  companies  of  volun- 
teers, that  had  marched  for  the  defence  of  Norfolk.  The  Pe- 
tersburg volunteers  were  highly  spoken  of  for  their  discipline, 
bravery,  and  general  good  conduct.  Several  of  AI^Rae's  com- 
pany acted  as  volunteers  on  board  commodore  Perry's  squad- 
ron, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  engagement  on  the  memora- 
ble 10th  of  September,  1813. 

The  deplorable  state  of  Virginia  as  to  religious  instruction 
has  long  been  a  trite  subject  for  declamation.  Dr.  Morse, 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  geography,  remarks,  that  the  law 
*'^  which  provides  that  no  man  should  be  compelled  to  support 
any  religious  worship,  place,  or  minister,  and  the  sequestration 
which  had  previously  been  made  of  all  the  glebe  lands  in  the 
state  belonging  to  the  protestant  episcopal  church  for  public 
use ;  these  two  measures  have  done  more  to  root  Christianity 
out  of  Virginia,  than  the  efforts  of  a  century  probably  can  do 
to  restore  it.  There  are  but  few  places  for  public  worsliip  of 
any  denomination  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  and  these 
are  small,  and  have  but  few  attendants.     The  religious  and 

*  The  annual  return  of  the  militia  of  Virginia,  for  the  year  1813,  states  the 
•  jtal  strength  to  be  75,801,  viz 

Infantry,  121  regiments        6B,330 
Cavalry  .5,217 

Artillery  2,254 

Tctal  strength        75,H')} 
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moral  state  of  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  must  of  course 
be  deplorable." 

Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  high  standing  of  the  rev- 
erend doctor,  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  adopt  an  opinion  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  what  is  here  laid  down,  and  to  believe 
that  experience,  which  has-been  called  the  touch-stone  of  truth, 
will  bear  me  out  in  asserting,  that  the  two  acts  alluded  to  have 
done  more  towards  arousing  the  dormant  spirit  of  Christianity, 
than  towards  rooting  it  out,  and  that  the  episcopal  religion 
is  at  present  more  cherished  and  cultivated  in  Virginia  than 
it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  appropriation  of  the  glebe  lands  and  churches,  which  had 
been  purchased  at  the  expence  of  the  people  generally,  exclusively 
to  the  support  of  the  episcopal  church,  was  considered  by  many  as 
not  only  manifesdy  unjust,  but  as  operating  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  true  religion,  which  ever  flourishes  best  when  totally 
unconnected  with  and  unsupported  by  the  state.  The  glebe 
lands  have  been  ordered  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  the  respective  parishes,  on  the  death  or  removal  of  the  in- 
cumbents at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  languor  which  had  overspread  the  church 
has  totally  disappeared,  new  places  of  worship  are  erecting  in 
every  town,  and  as  it  has  now  become  the  interest  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  that  the  churches  should  be  well  attended^ 
everywhere  we  find  cold  readers  and  a  few  inattentive  hearers 
supplanted  by  ministers  and  crowded  congregations,  alike  ani- 
mated with  the  real  fervour  of  devotion* 

The  following  report  of  a  case  in  the  high  court  of  chancery 
at  Richmond,  will  show  the  true  state  of  the  question  relative 
to  the  glebe  lands.  It  is  extracted  from  the  Petersburg  Intelli- 
gencer of  September  28, 1802. 

^^  The  question  relative  to  the  glebe  lands,  which  has,  for 
many  years,  excited  so  much  attention  in  this  country,  has  been 
discussed  at  much  length  during  the  present  term  of  the  high 
court  of  chancery.  At  the  last  session  of  assembly  an  act 
passed,  declaring  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  each  parish, 
where  there  was  no  incumbent,  should  proceed  to  sell  the  glebe, 
and  apply  the  money  to  such  a  purpose  as  the  majority  of  the 
parishioners  should  direct.  This  property,  which  was  former- 
ly claimed  and  held  by  the  church  of  £ngland,  has,  since  the 
revolution,  been  claimed  by  the  protestant  episcopal  church  as 
the  successors  of  the  church  of  England.  The  overseers  of 
the  poor  in  the  parish  of  Manchester  and  county  of  Chester- 
field, were  about  to  proceed  to  execute  the  law  of  the  last 
session;  and,  in  order  to  stop  their  proceedings,  the  church*^ 

VOL.  III.  L 
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wardens  and  vestry  of  that  parish  applied  to  the  chancellor  for 
an  injunction  to  stay  the  sale.  In  their  bill  the  complainants 
contended  that  the  property  in  the  glebe  was  vested  in  the  yes- 
try  and  church -wardena  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  all  the  rights  of  that  church  now  belonged  to  the 
protestant  episcopal  church ;  that  the  legislature  had,  by  many 
successive  acts,  recognized  and  secured  the  rights  of  the  pre- 
sent church  ;  and  that  the  last  act  of  the  legislature  attempting 
to  divest  those  rights  was  void, 

"  In  opposition  to  this  it  was  contended,  that  the  revolution 
had  completely  destroyed  every  thing  like  an  established  chureh 
in  this  country  ;  that  the  bill  of  rights  guaranteed  the  rights  of 
religious  freedom,  and  inhibited  any  preference  of  one  sect  to 
another  ;  that  the  church  of  England  being  destroyed  by  the 
revolution,  the  property  given  to  support  it  revested  in  the  com- 
munity ;  that  the  acts  which  had  passed  since  the  revolution, 
some  of  which  vested  the  property  of  the  church  of  England 
in  the  protestant  episcopal  church,  and  one  of  which  incorpo- 
rated that  church,  were  contrary  to  the  bill  of  rights  and  con- 
stitution, and  therefore  void ;  that  it  followea  that  the  act  of  the 
last  session  was  valid,  and  that  the  court  ought  not  to  award  the 
Injunction. 

"  After  the  arguments  on  lx)th  sides  were  concluded,  the 
chancellor  proceeded  to  give  his  decision.  He  examined  into 
the  rights  of  the  church  ;  the  efi'ect  of  the  revolution  on  them : 
he  inquired  how  far  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom, as  declared  by  our  bill  of  rights,  and  secured  by  our  con- 
stitution, were  inconsistent  with  the  pretensions  of  the  church, 
and  their  enjoyment  of  properly  which  was  originally  given  for 
the  support  of  an  English  hierarchy ;  he  refuted  the  arguments 
which  attem])ted  to  show  any  injustice  in  the  art  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  demonstrated,  that  by  restoring  it  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  majority  of  the  parishioners,  it  clfoctuated  the  pur- 
poses of  justice,  without  contravening  the;  rij-hts  of  property, 
or  violating  the  approved  maxims  ami  rules  ol  lav/;  and  finally 
<!ccidcd  that  the  law  of  the  last  session  was  valid,  and  refused 
to  award  an  injunction  to  stay  the  sale  of  the  glebe  of  the  Man- 
chester parish,  which  was,  confessedly,  vacant." 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  by  a  summary  of  the  manufactures 
of  Virginia  for  the  year  1810,  which  I  have  carefully  dra^vn  up 
from  the  returns  of  the  marshal. 
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Cotton  goods  manufactured  in  families  yds.  3,007,255 

Mixed  goods  and  cotton  do  yds.  1,272,322 

Flaxen  goods  in  families  yds.  4,918,273 

Woollen  goods  in  families  yds.     408,224f 

yds.  9,606,074 

Total  value  of  thfe  above  S  4,6 11,445  39 

Pairs  of  stockings  227,578,  value  227,578 
Number  of  looms  40,856 
Stocking  manufactories  (in  Berkly 

county)  2 
Carding  machines,  96 

Fulling  mills,  55^  yds.  40,911  10,228 
Spindles,  971 

Wool  and  mixed  hats,  276,267  397,979 
16  Blast  and  2  air  furnaces,  at*which 

were  manufactured  6,930|  tons  171,312  50 
Bloomeries,  8 

Forges  28,  tons  manufactured  2740  313,980 

Trip-hammers  10,  29,782 

Rolling  and  slitting  mills  2,  4,500 

Nails  714,795  lb.,  82,446 
Spinning  frames  17 

Spinning  wheels  13,381  ^ 

Cannon  30  (at  Richmond),  2,490 

Rifles  and  other  guns  5188,  83,343 

Swords  1081,  5,405 

Blacksmith's  work  3,998  25 
A  steel  furnace  (in  Grayson  county) 

15  tons  3,750 

Door  locks  380  760 

Augers  24,000  (in  Kanawa  county)  8,400 

Clocks  and  watches  7,026  66 
Gold  and  silver  work,  and  jewellery 

(in  Frederick  county)  4,300 

Tin  and  popper  ware  52,915 

Stills  768  76,800 
Copper,  brass,  and  tin  (in  Richmond) 

2240  lbs.  1,680 

Buttons  (in  Berkly  county)  300 

Lead  (in  York  and  Norfolk)  156  tons  26,520 

Leaden  shot  (in  Richmond)  2,040 


Carried  over  6,128,978  80 
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Brought  over  6,128,978  80 

Candles  276,948  lb.  47,081 

Soap  783,704  78,370  40 

Tanneries  442 ;  hides  573,829  676,075  60 
Shoes,  boots,  and  slippers  266,643 

pairs  601,121  93 

Harness  566  setts  1 1 ,320 

Saddlery  251,158  50 

32  Flax-seed-oxl  mills,  28,902  gallons  28,902 

3662  Distilleries,  2,367,589  gallons  1,711,679  17 
7  Breweries,  133,900  gallons,  or  4251 

barrels  23,898  32 

Windsor  chairs  506\^  dozen  9,125 

Cabinet  ware  1 14,557 

Carriages  1680  143,503  34 

4  Paper  mills,  3000  reams  22,400 

Barrels  (in  Richmond)  1047  345 

Snuff  and  tobacco,  2,726,71 3  lb.  469,000 

3  Potteries  (in  Augusta  county)  1,400 

Rope  162,463 
Curled   hair    (in  Jefferson  county) 

4001b.  150 

53  Gunpowder  mills,  130,059  lb.  60,767  34 

Salt  740,000  bushels  740,000 

g  11,282,295  40 


Articles  of  a  doubtful  nature  or  agriculturaL 
441  Grist  mills,  753,827  barrels  of 

flour  85,529,463  50 

Sawmills  112 

Saltpetre  59,175  lbs.  16,243  88 

Maple  sugar  95,447  lbs.  14,094  50 

S  5,559,800  88 


Grand  total  g  16,842,096  28 


I 
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13th  CONGRESS— 2d  SESSION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

§  1.  Meeting  of  congress.  $  2.  President's  message.  $  3.  Confidential 
message.  $  4^  The  embargo.  §  5.  Mr.  King's  resolutions.  §  6.  In- 
dulgence to  embargoed  coasters.  §  7.  Exemption  in  favour  of  Nan- 
tucket (  8.  Motions  for  suspension  and  repeal  of  the  embargo.  §  9. 
Repeal  of  the  restrictive  system  recommended  by  the  president.  §  10. 
Report  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations.  ^11.  Debate  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  restrictive  system.  $  12.  Double  duties.  §  13.  Exporta- 
tion of  specie.    §  14.  British  licenses.    §  15.  Cuffee's  memorial 

$  1.  X  HE  second  session  of  the  13th  congress  commenced 
pursuant  to  law  on  the  6th  of  December,  1813.  A  quorum  of 
both  houses  appearing  the  first  day,  a  Joint  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  inform 
him  that  both  houses  were  formed^  and  ready  to  receive  his 
communication.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  day  the  presi- 
dent, as  usual,  transmitted  his  message. 

$  2.  In  this  communication,  the  president  first  notices  with 
concern  the  rejection  by  Great  Britain  of  the  offer  of  mediation 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  a  result  the  less  to  have  been  expect- 
ed, he  observes,  ^^  as  it  was  of  a  nature  not  to  submit  rights 
or  pretensions  on  either  side  to  the  decision  of  an  umpire,  but  to 
afford  merely  an  opportunity,  Jionourable  and  desirable  to  both, 
for  discussing,  and,  if  possible,  adjusting  them,*for  the  interests 
of  both."  "  Under  such  circumstances,"  he  adds,  "  a  nation 
proud  of  its  rights,  and  conscious  of  its  strength,  has  no  choice 
but  an  exertion  of  the  one  in  support  of  the  other,"  and  as  an  en- 
couragement to  this  determination  enumerates  the  late  successes 
^  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless  our  arms, 
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both  on  the  land  and  on  the  water,"  alluding  to  the  capture  of 
the  Boxer  and  the  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  on  the  latter,  and  the 
victories  of  Harrison,  Coffee,  and  Jackson  on  the  former. 

The  perseverance  of  the  enemy  in  exciting  and  employing  the 
savages  against  the  United  States  is  stated  to  have  forced  upon 
us  "  a  departure  from  our  protracted  forbearance  to  accept  the 
services  tendered  by  them.''  But  the  retaliation,  the  president 
observes,  ^^  has  been  mitigated  as  much  as  possible,  both  in  its 
extent  and  in  its  character,  stopping  far  short  of  the  example  of 
the  enemy,  who  owe  the  advantages  they  have  occasionally  gain- 
ed in  ijattle,  chiefly  to  the  number  of  their  savage  associates ; 
and  who  have  not  controlled  them  either  from  their  usual  prac- 
tice of  indiscriminate  massacre  on  defenceless  inhabitants,  or 
from  scenes  of  carnage  without  a  parallel,  on  prisoners  to  the 
British  arms,  guarded  by  all  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  ho- 
nourable war."  "  For  these  enormities,"  the  message  continues, 
"  the  enemy  are  equally  responsible,  whether  with  the  power  to 
prevent  them  they  want  the  will,  or  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
want  of  power  they  still  avail  themselves  of  such  instruments.*' 

I'his  subject  leads  naturally  to  a  notice  of  the  retaliatory'  mea- 
sures adopted  with  respect  to  the  American  prisoners  sent  to 
England  for  trial,  a  proceeding  which  the  president  characterizes 
as  a  violation  both  of  consistency  and  of  humanity.  ^'  A  standing 
law  of  Great  Britain,"  he  observes,  "  naturalizes,  as  is  well 
known,  all  aliens,  complying  with  conditions  limited  to  a  shorter 
period  than  those  required  by  the  United  States  ;  and  natural- 
ized subjects  are,  in  war,  employed  by  her  government  in  com- 
mon with  native  subjects.  In  a  contiguous  British  province, 
regulations  promulgated  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
compel  citizens  of  the  United  States,  being  there  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  bear  arms ;  whilst  of  the  native  emigrants 
from  the  United  States,  who  compose  much  of  the  population  of 
the  province,  a  number  have  actually  borne  arms  against  the 
United  States  within  their  limits  ;  some  of  whom,  after  having 
done  so,  have  become  prisoners  of  war,  and  are  now  in  our  pos- 
session. The  British  commander  in  that  province,  nej'erthe- 
less,  with  the  sanction,  as  appears,  of  his  government,  thought 
proper  to  select  from  American  prisoners  of  war,  and  send  to 
Great  Britain  for  trial  as  criminals,  a  number  of  individuals, 
who  had  emigrated  from  the  British  dominions  long  prior  to  the 
state  of  war  between  the  t^vo  nations,  who  had  incorporated 
themselves  into  our  political  society,  in  the  modes  recognized 
by  the  law  and  the  practice  of  Great  liritain,  and  who  were  made 
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prisoners  of  war,  under  the  banners  of  their  adopted  country, 
fighting  for  its  fights  and  its  safety*." 

The  views  of  the  French  government,  on  the  subjects  so  long 
under  negociation,  are  stated  to  have  received  no  elucidation 
since  the  close  of  last  session,  our  minister  at  Paris  not  having 
had  opportunities  afforded  him  of  pressing  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. 

The  only  subjects  particularly  recommended  to  the  conside- 
ration of  congress,  are,  a  revision  of  the  militia  laws,  for  the 
more  effectually  securing  the  services  of  the  detached  militia, 
and  the  adoption  of  liberal  provisions  respecting  the  cruisers  of 
friendly  powers  at  war  with  the  enemies  of  the  United  Stutts,  in 
securing  the  use  of  our  ports  and  harbours,  both  for  themselves 
and  their  prizes. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  during  the  year  ending  the 
30th  of  September  last,  are  stated  to  have  exceeded  thirty-seven 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  of  which  near  twenty-four  millions 
were  the  produce  of  loans  ;  nearly  seven  millions  remained  in 
the  treasury  unexpended  on  that  day.  The  last  loan  is  stated 
to  have  been  obtained  on  terms  more  favourable  than  the  pre> 
ceding,  and  expectations  expressed  that  such  further  loans  as 
may  be  necessary  will  experience  no  difBculty. 

The  message  closes  by  expressing  a  thankfulness,  ^^  in  which 
all  ought  to  unite,  for  the  numerous  blessings  with  which  our 
beloved  country  continues  to  be  favoured,"  and  consoling  views 
of  the  future,  arising  from  the  internal  improvements  and  in- 
creasing manufactures  of  the  United  States. 

$  3.  Two  days  after  the  president's  communication  was  laid 
before  congress,  another  message,  of  a  confidential  nature,  was 
received,  recommending  that  an  effectual  embargo  on  exports  be 
immediately  enacted  ;  that  the  importation  of  all  articles  known 
to  be  derived,  either  not  at  all,  or  in  an  immaterial  degree  only, 
fron^  the  productions  of  any  other  country  than  Great  Britain, 
be  absolutely  prohibited  ;  that  neutral  vessels  trading  with  this 
country  be  required  to  have  the  masters  and  supercargoes,  and 
three-fourths  at  least  of  the  crews,  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
country  under  whose  flag  the  vessel  sails ;  and  that  all  violations 
of  the  non-importation  act,  all  collusive  captures  by  the  enemy, 
and  all  ransoming  of  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  be  subjected  to 
adequate  penalties. 

The  principal  and  conclusive  reason  for  the  embargo  is  stated 
to  be  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the  fleets  and  troops  infest- 

♦  For  the  measures  adopted  by  both  governments  on  this  subject,  see  vol.  ii, 
chap.  ix.  §  11.  The  whole  of  the  hostages  on  both  sides  have  since  been  ex- 
changed. 
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ing  our  coasts  and  waters  by  the  accommodations  and  supplies 
afforded  them  from  our  own  ports,  from  which  they  derive  a 
subsistence  attainable  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  from  other  sources, 
while  the  infractions  of  the  non-importation  law  are  stated  to  be 
so  numerous  and  open  as  imperiously  to  call  for  new  restrictions 
and  regulations,  both  as  to  importations  by  pretended  neutrals, 
and  as  to  pretended  ransoms. 

§  4.  This  message  of  the  president  was  read  and  taken  into 
consideration  by  both  houses  with  closed  doors,  and  their  secret 
proceedings  shortly  after  eventuated  in  the  passage  of  an  act  im- 
posing an  embargo  on  all  vessels  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  cleared  or  uncleared,  except  foreign  vessels  in  ballast,  or 
with  the  cargo  on  board  at  the  time  of  being  notified  of  the  act, 
other  than  provisions  or  military  and  naval  stores,  provided  their 
officers  and  crews  consisted  wholly  of  foreigners  belonging  to 
nations  at  amity  with  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel.  All  public  and  private  armed  vessels,  whether 
American  or  foreign,  were  also  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  embargo  ;  but  privateers  were  to  be  examined  before  clear- 
ance, so  as  to  prevent  their  taking  any  cargo.  The  president 
was  also  empowered  to  authorize  the  collectors  of  the  customs, 
when  in  his  opinion  it  could  be  done  without  danger  of  the  em- 
bargo being  violated,  to  grant  permission  to  vessels  and  boats 
whose  employment  had  uniformly  been  confined  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  bays,  rivers,  &c.  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  on  giving  bond  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  require 
cd  by  the  act,  to  continue  their  usual  employment. 

Every  vessel  that  was  loaded  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the 
act  at  the  custom-house  of  the  port,  was  required,  under  a  penal- 
ty of  the  forfeiture  of  vessel  and  cargo,  to  discharge  its  cargo 
within  ten  days,  or  give  bond  in  double  the  value  of  such  vessel 
and  cargo,  not  to  proceed  on  the  intended  voyage  without  per- 
mission, and  the  collectors  were  authorized,  until  the  cargo 
should  be  discharged  or  the  bond  given,  to  take  possession  of 
the  vessel,  and  to  take  such  other  measures  as  might  be  neces- 
saiy  to  prevent  its  departure.  Very  heavy  penalties  were  also 
imposed  on  the  loading  any  vessel,  or  any  cart,  waggon,  &c. 
with  the  intent  of  exportation,  and  collectors  were  authorized  to 
seize  them  on  suspicion. 

Powers  were  granted  to  the  president,  or  such  other  person 
as  he  should  authorize,  to  employ  if  necessary  the  land  or  naval 
forces  or  militia  to  carry'  the  embargo  into  operation,  and  to  sup- 
press any  riotous  assemblage  opposing  its  execution,  and  the 
public  vessels  and  privateers  were  authorized  to  capture  any 
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vessel  which  should  have  violated  its  provisions,  and  to  send  it 
in  for  adjudication. 

This  embargo  was  declared  to  be  in  force  from  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  till  the  first  of  January,  1815,  unless  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  should  previously  take 
place  i  in  which  event,  or  in  any  other  that  m  the  opinion  of  the 
president  should  render  it  compatible  with  the  public  interest, 
he  was  authorized  to  declare  its  termination  by  public  procla- 
mation. 

$  5.  A  short  time  after  the  passage  of  the  embargo  law,  Mr. 
King,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  some  resolutions  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  declaring  that  the  constitutional  powers  of 
congress  do  not  extend  to  the  suspension  or  interdiction  of  the 
coasting  trade  from  a  district  in  one  state  to  a  district  in  the 
same  or  an  adjoining  state  on  the  sea-coast,  or  on  a  navigable 
liver. 

The  house  refusing,  by  a  majority  of  95  to  65,  to  consider 
this  resolution,  Mr.  King,  a  few  days  afterwards,  offered  the 
following  resolutions : 

1.  Hesohedj  That  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  con- 
gress assembled,  cannot,  consistently  with  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  the  nature  of  our  government,  refuse  to  consider 
any  resolution  offered  by  any  one  of  said  representatives.  There- 
fore, 

2.  Sesohedf  That  the  refusal  by  the  majority  in  this  house  to 
consider  the  resolutions  offered  by  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  on  Friday  the  14th  of  January, 
1814,  asserting  the  right  of  the  people,  and  of  the  respective 
states  to  a  free  state  coasting  trade,  interdicted  by  an  act  of  con- 
gress, was  an  infringement  of  the  right  of  the  representative,  and 
of  the  privilege  of  a  member  of  this  house,  to  be  heard  on  this 
floor  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  an  injury  to  the  people. 
And  therefore, 

3.  Resoived^  That  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  this  house, 
not  to  consider  the  resolutions  before  named,  offered  by  a  mem- 
ber on  Friday  the  14th  inst.  on  the  subject  of  the  state  coasting 
trade,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  rescinded. 

And  to  provide  against  such  abuse  in  future, 

4.  Resolved^  That  the  following  be  added  to  the  rules  and 
orders  of  this  house,  viz. :  That  every  original  motion  or  reso- 
lution, in  writing,  offered  by  any  member  (the  nature,  reason, 
and  object  of  it  being  first  stated  by  him,  if  he  sees  fit)  shall  be 
immediately  received  by  the  clerk  and  read,  and  thereupon  be 
before  the  house  for  consideration,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  house 
may  judge  right.     And  such  resolutions  and  motions  shall  be  in 

voh.  III.  M 
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There  arc  several  canals  in  Virginia  around  the  falls  of  the 
great  rivers,  by  which  a  considerable  facility  is  given  to  inland 
navigation.  At  Norfolk  there  is  a  ver}'  important  one  which, 
passing  through  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  connects  the  naviga- 
tion of  Elizabeth  river  with  Albemarle  Sound. 

Virginia  has  suffered  a  great  deal  by  the  present  war.  Her 
trade,  which  is  all  carried  on  through  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  has 
been  completely  stopt  by  the  British  squadrons,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants residing  near  the  navigable  waters  have  been  much  an- 
noyed by  their  threatened  attacks,  and  their  property  injured  by 
their  depredations.  The  attack  on  Craney  island  and  the  sub- 
sequent outrages  at  Hampton  are  well  known.  During  the 
greater  part  of  last  summer,  Richmond  and  Petersburg  were  in 
daily  expectation  of  an  attack,  and  their  militia  were  for  some 
time  on  duty  en  masses  by  which  means  business  of  every  kiocT 
was  completely  at  a  stand"^.  At  this  time,  most  of  the  young 
men  of  Petersburg  were  absent,  a  company  of  volunteers  m 
upwards  of  100  men,  under  the  command  of  captain  M^Rae, 
having  a  short  time  previous  marched  for  the  defence  of  the 
north-west  frontier,  besides  one  or  two  companies  of  volun- 
teers, that  had  marched  for  the  defence  of  Norfolk.  The  Pe- 
tersburg volunteers  were  highly  spoken  of  for  their  discipline, 
bravery,  and  general  good  conduct.  Several  of  ]M4iae's  com- 
pany acted  as  volunteers  on  board  commodore  Perry's  squad- 
ron, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  engagement  on  the  memora- 
ble 10th  of  September,  1813. 

The  deplorable  state  of  Virginia  as  to  religious  instruction 
has  long  been  a  trite  subject  for  declamation.  Dr.  Morse, 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  geography,  remarks,  that  the  law 
^^  which  provides  that  no  man  should  be  compelled  to  support 
any  religious  worship,  place,  or  minister,  and  the  sequestration 
which  had  previously  been  made  of  all  the  glebe  lands  in  the 
state  belonging  to  the  protestant  episcopal  church  for  public 
use ;  these  two  measures  have  done  more  to  root  Christianity 
out  of  Virginia,  than  the  efforts  of  a  century  probably  can  do 
to  restore  it.  There  are  but  few  places  for  public  worship  of 
any  denomination  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  and  these 
are  small,  and  have  but  few  attendants.     The  religious  and 

*  The  annual  return  of  the  militia  of  Virginia,  for  the  year  1813,  states  tlie 
•■>tal  strength  to  be  75.801,  viz 

Infantry,  121  regiments        68,330 
Cavalry  .5,217 

Artillery  2.254 

Tctal  strength        75,8')» 
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grant  permissions  to  vessels  that  might  be  employed  on  public 
account,  to  return  home  in  ballast  at  any  period  during  the 
embargo. 

•  St:  veral  amendments  were  proposed  to  this  bill  by  the  minority, 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  going  to  extend  its  provisions, 
or  relax  its  restrictions,  so  as  to  allow  the  vessel,  permitted  to 
return,  to  carrj'  provisions  and  naval  stores  and  passengers,  but 
all  of  them  were  rejected  by  the  house. 

Mr.  W^son,  of  Massachasetts,  moved  to  add  a  new  section 
to  the  bill  authorizing  the  president  to  permit  the  coasting  trade 
from  one  port  to  another  of  the  same  state.  Among  other  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  his  motion  he  stated,  that  in  some  districts  of 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  there  was  not,  in  the  most  prosperous 
years,  more  than  one-fourth  enough  provision  raised  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  district ;  and,  if  the  inhabitants  meant  to  support 
life,  the  law  lately  passed  left  them  no  other  alternative,  than 
that  of  breaking  it,  or  leaving  the  soil.  Some  of  the  islands,  too, 
he  statedf  with  which,  under  the  embargo  law,  all  commerce  was 
interdicted,  were  entitled  to  send  representatives  to  the  state 
legislature,  who.  were  thus  prevented  from  attending  at  the  seat 
of  government.  These  towns  also  contributed  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  congress ;  and  such  was  the  absurdity  of  the  law, 
that  if  a  representative  were  to  be  chosen  from  one  of  these 
islands,  he  could  not  attend  the  duty,  because  he  was  prohibited 
from  ■  moving.  Mr.  Wilson  also  doubted  the  constitutional 
power  of  congress  to  interdict  the  intercourse  between  ports  in 
the  same  state,  contending  that  as  an  express  power  was  given  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  between  the  different 
states,  and  with  the  IncUan  tribes,  the  expression  of  these  ex- 
cluded all  other  power  on  this  head,  and  of  course  excluded  the 
power  of  regulating  commerce  within  the  states* 

Mr.  Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  in  reply,  said,  that  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  at  the  present  moment  would  much  delay  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had 
represented  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  another  opportunity 
of  discussing  it  would  shortly  come  regularly  before  the  house. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  was  chiefly  grounded  on  the  charac- 
ter of  instability  which  it  would  give  to  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. If  we  are  to  have  commerce,  it  was  said,  let  us  have  it 
free  and  unrestrained;  if  embargo,  let  it  be  complete  and  stable. 

The  bill  finally  passed  the  house  by  a  large  majority ;  100 
voting  for,  and  only  40  against  it.  Many  of  the  usual  majority 
and  minority  changed  sides  on  this  occasion. 

$  7.  While  this  bill  was  on  its  passage,  another  of  a  similar 
nature  was  enacted,  which  originated  in  the  senate.     This  bill 
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authorized  the  president,  during  the  continuance  of  the  embargo, 
to  grant  permission,  on  application,  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Nantucket  to  employ  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying fuel,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries  from  the  main 
land  to  the  island,  and  for  carrying  oil,  spermaceti  candles,  and 
fish,  from  Nantucket  to  the  mam  land,  under  the  regulations  and 
security  required  by  the  embargo  act*. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts, 
proposed  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  extend  its  provisions  to  any 
other  island  or  place  in  the  United  States  or  territories,  which 
should  be  similarly  situated  with  Nantucket. 

This  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Grundy,  Farrow,  and  Wright. 
If  there  were  other  places,  it  was  said,  requiring  the  interposi- 
tion of  congress,  separate  applications  would  be  made  in  their 
behalf.  The  people  of  Nantucket  had  made  out  a  case  entitling 
them  to  relief ;  but  of  the  situation  of  other  places  wq  have  no 
information  on  which  we  can  act.  If  the  object  of  the  house 
was  to  preserve  the  embargo,  they  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in 
adopting  any  measure  which  might  defeat  that  object.  It  was 
hoped,  Uierefore,  that  gentlemen  would  not  persist  in  an  amend- 
ment which  would  defeat  the  bill. 

Tlie  amendment  was  negatived,  only  49  voting  in  its  favour ; 
and  the  bill  finally  passed,  105  to  8. 

$  8.  On  the  2d  of  March,  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives,  after  a  few  preliminary  observations,  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  sus- 
pending the  embargo  law  during  the  impending  negociation  for 
Eeace.  In  the  course  of  his  observations,  he  said,  that  he  thought 
e  was  justified,  from  the  conduct  of  both  governments,  in  the 
belief  that  an  armistice  will  be  agreed  to  on  the  commencement 
of  the  ncgociations  at  Gottenburg,  as  the  practice  of  all  nations, 
as  well  as  the  two  powers  now  negociating,  evinced  this  to  be  the 
common  usage  of  nations.  If,  then,  continued  he,  the  sword 
shall  be  sheathed  during  the  negociation  by  an  armistice,  that 
sword  that  can  only  wound  the  enemy,  I  ask,  if  the  two-edged 
sword,  the  embargo,  ought  not  during  the  negociation  also  to 
he  sheathed,  that  which  cuts  both  friends  and  foes  i  And 
whether  it  is  not  our  duty  to  test  our  devotion  to  our  constitu- 
ents, and  to  relieve  them  from  all  pressure  that  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  f  Their  patriotic  submission  to  it,  while  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  press  the  enemy,  entitles  them  to  its  removal, 
while  the  prospect  of  peace  induces  a  hope  that  it  may  not  be 

*  A  permission  of  a  similar  nature  was  granted  by  congress,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Nantucket,  in  1775.    Sec  Jouraab,  vol  i^p.  109, 276,  289. 
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necessary  as  a  weapon  against  the  enemy.  Having  himself 
advocated  the  embargo  during  the  summer  session,  and  the 
present  embargo,  and  there  being  no  power  to  suspend  it  at 
this  time  but  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  he  thought  it  his  duty, 
he  ssdd,  to  submit  the  resolution. 

On  the  question  of  considerauon  of  the  resolution,  which 
by  the  rules  of  the  house  is  not  to  be  debated,  the  votes  were, 
for  consideration  65,  against  it  68 ;  so  the  house  refused  to 
consider  the  resolution. 

$  9.  A  motion  somewhat  similar  to  the  above  was  submitted 
to  the  house  by  Mr.  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  14th  of 
March,  from  which,  however,  it  differed,  he  stated,  in  two  cir- 
cumstances. It  did  not  embrace  a  mere  palliative  for  the  evil, 
but  a  radical  cure  ;  it  did  not  propose  an  enquiry  by  any  com- 
mittee into  the  expediency  of  a  certain  course,  but  it  required 
a  decision  thereon  by  the  house.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  pro- 
position for  a  total  and  complete  abandonment  of  the  restrictive 
system— 4in abandonment  at  once  and  forever.  It  might  be 
supposed  at  first  a  little  strange  that  he  should  entertain  a  hope, 
that  a  proposition  of  this  kind  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
house,  when  it  had  so  short  a  time  ago  made  a  decision  in 
favour  of  the  embargo.  But  there  were  a  few  considerations 
applicable  to  the  present  moment^  which  induced  the  hope  that 
the  house  might  depart  from  the  system.  It  would  be  recollect- 
ed that  the  government  was  now  about  commencing,  perhaps  had 
already  commenced,  the  collection  of  the  war  taxes  imposed  by 
congress  at  their  last  session.  How  it  might  be  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  he  could  not  say ;  but  in  the  part  whence  he 
came,  he  coiUd  say  with  some  confidence,  that  unless  there 
should  be  a  departure  from  a  system  which  deprived  the  hus- 
bandman of  a  market  for  the  produce  of  his  labours,  these 
taxes  would  bear  most  oppressively  on  the  people.  It  was  of 
importance,  too,  that  a  decision  should  be  pronounced  on  this 
subject  without  delay,  from  another  consideration.  Specula- 
tions were  already  afloat,  rumors  circulated,  and  hopes  indulged, 
that  the  embargo  would  be  removed.  If  such  a  thing  was  de- 
signed, it  was  necessary  that  the  design  should  be  effectuated 
without  delay,  that  all  persons  interested  might  be  permitted  to 
derive  fair  profits  from  the  trade  which  would  be  thrown  open 
on  a  removal  of  the  embargo,  and  that  it  might  not  fall  alto- 
gether into  the  hands  of  speculators.  It  was  important  that 
suspense  should  be  done  away,  and  that  those  sensations  which 
arise  from  a  rapid  succession  of  hopes  and  fears,  should  be 
lulled.  There  was  another  consideration  which  had  weight 
on  his  mind.     Congress  had  authorised  bylaw  an  immense 
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expenditure.  To  enable  the  titasury  to  meet  this  expenditure, 
a  large  loan  had  become  necessary.  Such  was  the  pressure  on 
our  monied  institutions,  from  the  present  state  of  commerce, 
as  induced  him  to  suppose  there  would  be  a  most  serious  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  that  loan.  If  the  consequences  would  be 
felt  only  by  those  through  whose  agency  the  present  state  of 
things  had  been  produced,  caiidour  required  of  him  to  say, 
that  he  should  behold  it  with  composure,  if  not  with  compla- 
cency. But  he  looked  to  its  effects  on  the  character  of  the 
nation,  and  on  its  public  credit ;  and,  as  far  as  these  considera- 
tions went,  he  felt  as  lively  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  loan 
as  any  gentleman  in  the  house.  ■  One  more  consideration  he 
would  urge.  He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  this  policy 
always  erroneous,  embarrassing  to  the  finances,  oppressive  to 
the  community,  and  inefficient  as  regards  the  enemy.  But  if 
he  had  been  in'  an  error  on  this  subject;  if  the  contrary  opin- 
ion was  correct,  he  submitted  to  gentlemen  whether  the  period 
had  not  passed  by  when  any  important  advantage  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  derived  from  the  embargo  ?  Could  we,  he  asked, 
expt^ct  to  produce  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  pmvisions  for  the 
armies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  when  their  soil  was  no  longer 
polluted  by  a  hostile  foot  ?  That  we  could  occasion  difficult^*- 
to  Great  Britain  in  obtaining  supplies  for  her  navy,  when  ail 
the  granaries  of  the  world  were  open  to  her  i  Or  that  we  could 
affect  her  manufactures  by  prohibiting  their  importation,  when 
we  know, that  with  all  their  exertions,  her  artiaans  can  scarcely 
produce  a  sufficient  supply  to  satisfy  the  present  demand  for 
her  fabrics  from  abroad  i  With  these  considerations,  Mr.  Gas- 
ton submitted  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  act  laying  an 
embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbours  of 
the  United  States. 

Rcsoi%>f(i^  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  as  may  be 
in  force  of  the  several  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  ^  An  act 
to  interdict  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  and  France  and  their  dependencies,  and  for 
other  purposes.' 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill 
or  bills  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

The  question  for  considering  these  resolutions  was  decided 
by  ayes  58,  noes  86. 

Three  days  afterwards  Mr.  Wood,  of  Massachusetts,  offered 
for  consideration  the  following  resolution,  which  was  also  ne- 
gatived ;  for  considering  it  63,  against  it  80: 
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Resolved^  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be  in- 
structed to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  allowing  vessels 
whose  cargoes  shall  consist  of  firewood,  bark,  or  lime,  to  pro- 
ceed from  one  port  or  place  in  a  state  to  one  or  more  ports 
in  the  same  or  an  adjoining  state,  under  such  restrictions  and 
regulations  as  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  direct  ; 
and  also  into  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  vessels  heretofore 
chiefly  employed  in  the  fisheries  to  be  employed  again  in  the 
same  business. 

Similar  attempts  for  the  removal  of  the  embargo  were  made 
in  the  senate.  On  the  23d  of  March  Mr.  Horsey,  of  Dela- 
ware, presented  sundry  petitions,  signed  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons, citizens  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  stating,  that,  owing  to 
the  changes  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  embargo  no  longer 
affected  Great  Britain ;  that  at  this  time  the  measure  was  pe- 
culiarly distressing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  petitioners,  and  therefore  praying  for  its  repeal. 
On  the  reading  of  the  petition,  Mr.  Horsey,  after  a  few  ob- 
servations similar  in  substance  to  those  made  in  the  house,  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  that  the  petition  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee;  and  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  prepare 
and  report  a  bill  to  repeal  the  embargo.  This  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  wasf  referred  for  future  consider- 
ation. 

§  10.  Before  it  was  taken  up,  however,  a  most  important  mes- 
sage was  received  from  the  president. 

In  this  communication,  which  was  transmitted  to  both  houses 
on  the  3l8t  of  March,  the  president  recommends  a  repeal  of 
the  embargo  and  non-importation  acts,  in  consideration  of  the- 
extensive  changes  which  have  recently  taken  place  favourable 
to  a  liberal  commercial  intercourse  with  the  foreign  nations  in 
amity  with  the  United  States.  The  president  also  recom- 
mends, as  a  safeguard  for  American  manufactures,  that  the 
additional  duties  should  be  prolonged  for  two  years  instead  ol 
one,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  ;  and  that,  in  favour  of  our 
monied  institutions,  the  exportation  of  specie  should  be  pro- 
hibited throughout  the  same  period. 

The  message,  after  being  read,  was  referred  in  both  houses 
to  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  and  on  ih-:  4th  of  April 
the  committee  from  the  house  of  representatives  made  a  report, 
accompanied  by  a  bill  embracing  a  repeal  of  tl:e  en^.bargo  and 
non-importation  acts.  In  this  report  the  cominitiee  say,  that 
they  think  it  a  duty  v/hich  they  owe  to  the  house  and  tht; 
nation  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  those  important  meysur:^- 
arc  recommended- 
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'*  Previous  to  the  late  changes  in  Europe,"  continues  the  re- 
port, ^^  the  bearing  of  our  restrictive  measures  was  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  our  enemies ;  the  obstruction  to  our  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  friendly  powers  of  the  world  being 
in  a  manner  insuperable.  At  present  a  prospect  exists  of  an 
extended  commercial  intercourse  with  them,  highly  important 
to  both  parties,  and  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  they  will  find 
an  equal  interest  and  disposition  to  promote.  Denmark,  all 
Germany  and  Holland,  heretofore  under  the  double  restraint 
of  internal  regulation  and  external  blockades  and  depredations 
from  a  commerce  with  the  United  States,  appears  by  late  events 
to  be  liberated  therefrom. 

'^  Like  changes,  equally  favourable  to  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  appear  to  be  taking  place  in  Italy  and  the  more  extreme 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  With  respect  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, in  the  commerce  with  whom  the  United  States  have 
great  interest,  it  may  be  expected  that  commerce  may  be  car- 
ried on  without  the  aid  heretofore  afforded  to  the  enemy. 
Should  peace  take  place  between  France  and  her  enemies, 
including  Great  Britain,  the  commerce  of  the  ^Jnited  States 
with  France  will  fall  under  the  same  remarks. 

^^  The  considerations  of  an  internal  nature  which  urge  a  repeal 
of  these  acts,  at  this  time,  are  not  leas  forcible  than  those  which 
have  been  already  stated.  Among  those  are  the  following: 
The  committee  are  persuaded  that  it  will  considerably  augment 
the  public  revenue,  and  thereby  maintain  the  public  credit ; 
that  it  will  enhance  the  price  and  promote  the  circulation  of 
our  produce,  in  lieu  of  specie,  which  has,  of  late,  become  so 
mucn  the  object  of  speculations  tending  to  embarrass  the  go- 
vernment." 

$  11.  The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  house  on  the  6th  of 
April,  when  Mr.  Calhoun^  of  South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  rose  to  speak  on  its  merits. 
He  began  by  taking  a  view  of  the  commencement  of  the  res- 
trictive system,  which,  he  observed,  sprung  from  an  unusual 
state  of  things :  it  was  a  pacific  policy  arising  from  the  extraor- 
dinary state  of  the  world  at  the  time  we  embarked  in  it — and 
of  course  was  a  temporary  rather  than  a  permanent  policy.  It 
originated  at  a  moment  when  every  power  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  was  arrayed  against  Great  Britain,  and  no  one 
country  in  Europe  was  then  interested  in  the  support  or  de- 
fence of  neutral  rights.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  avoid  war,  resorted  to  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem— resorted  to  it  because  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  Eu- 
ropean world  presented  a  prospect  that  the  strong  pressure  ot 
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this  system  on  Great  Britain  might  save  the  nation  from  a 
war  into  which  we  have  since  been  reluctantly  drawn.  Gen* 
tlemen  might  say,  that  in  this  view  of  the  restrictive  system, 
it  ought  to  have  terminated  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
To  be  candid,  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  was  his  opinion ;  and 
when  a  motion  was  made  by  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
to  that  effect^  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  advocated  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  restrictive  policy  was  opposed  to  war.  That  motion 
was  not  successful,  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  .only 
one  votei  so  many  members  of  the  republican  party  agreeing 
with  him  in  that  opinion  as  almost  to  have  carried  the  tiuestion 
at  that  time.  But  why  was  the  system  not  then  terminated  ? 
The  state  of  the  world,  which  originally  induced  the  system, 
which  gave  great  energy  to  it,  continued  in  its  pristine  vigour. 
All  Europe  was  still  occluded  to  British  commerce ;  the  war 
between  Russia  and  France  had  not  broken  out ;  Russia  had 
not  then  opened  her  ports  to  British  commerce.— -Had  the  state 
of  the  world  then  been  what  it  now  is  ;  had  all  the  European 
world,  France  excepted,  been  open  to  British  commerce ;  had 
there  existed  neutral  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  of 
great  power  and  influence }  had  this  state  of  things  then  existed^ 
there  was  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  from  the  small  mi- 
nority against  the  resolution  of  tht  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, that  the  restrictive  system  would  have  been  terminat-' 
ed  by  the  war.  But,  let  us  now  attend  to  the  present  state 
of  the  world.  As  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  there  are 
many  nations  of  great  power  now  in  a  neutral  condition*  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  all  Germany,  Denmark,  Russia,  Spain,  for  even 
she  may  be  considered  neutral — and  perhaps  Holland.  Under 
the  entire  change  in  the  circumstances  of  Europe,  ought  not 
the  restrictive  system  then  to  terminate?  Indubitably.  AU 
the  reasons  which  justified  and  recommended  its  continuance 
had  ceased.  Suppose  we  were  to  persist  in  the  measure.  Does 
any  one  believe  that  England  will  feel  the  measure  as  she  did 
when  the  continent  was  shut  ?  Certainly  not.  But,  in  addition 
to  that  consideration,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  now  contending 
for  free  trade,  and  ought  to  propitiate  as  much  as  possible 
every  nation  which  has  the  same  interest  as  ourselves  ifl  itB 
maintenance.  It  is  our  interest  to  attach  the  friendship  of 
Russia,  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  to  the  cause  of  America.^ 
Mr.  Calhoun  felt  a  strong  impression,  that  if  we  opened  our 
ports  to  them,  and  the  maritime  usurpations  of  Britain  con- 
tinued, thf^y  would  in  time  make  common  cause  with  America. 
It  would  not  be  decorous  or  wise  for  the  United  States,  stand** 
ing  up  for  the  freedom  of  trade,  to  pursue  a  course  of  policy 
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calculated  to  irritate  those  nations  with  whom  we  may  have 
common  cause.  What  had  the  emperor  of  Russia  said  in  rela- 
tion to  our  war  with  Britain,  when  apprized  of  it  ?  He  had  ex- 
pressed his  solicitude  for  trade  with  America,  and  regretted 
that  our  difference  with  Great  Britain  would  interrupt  it.^  The 
same  feeling  which  governed  the  emperor  of  Russia  in  this 
respect,  must,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  govern  every  nation  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  whose  interests  are  the  same.  But  it 
migbfrtje  said  England  would  not  permit  this  trade.  To  what 
situation  would  she  then  be  reduced  ?  She  must  either  keep  up 
her  present  mere  cruising,  or  paper  blockade  of  our  sea  coast, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  those  neutrals,  or  modify  her  system 
of  paper  blockade  in  favour  of  all  neutrals.  Will  not  a  persis- 
tance  in  her  present  illegitimate  blockade,  and  capture  at  sea  of 
neutral  vessels  destined  for  the  United  States,  irritate  and  vex 
those  nations,  and  detach  them  from  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  i 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  modifies  her  blockade  in  their  favour, 
we  may  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
not  beneficial  to  England,  but  very  much  so  to  the  United 
States.  The  very  option  which  .will  thus  be  presented  will 
embarrass  the  British  cabinet,  and  have  a  stronger  tendency  to 
produce  peace  than  teii  years  continuance  of  the  present  system, 
when  the  prospect  of  its  producing  any  pressure  has  become  so 
very  faint. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency ;  that,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn observed,  consisted  in  a  change  of  conduct  when  there  is 
no  change  of  circumstances  to  justify  it.  Those  who  adapt 
their  conduct  to  a  change  of  circumstances  act  not  inconsistently 
but  otherwise.  They  would  be  inconsistent  if  they  persisted  in 
a  course  of  measures,  after  the  reasons  which  called  for  them 
had  so  changed  as  to  require  a  course  directly  the  reverse.  Some 
fears  had  been  expressed,  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  in  regard  to  the 
manufacturing  interest,  but  he  felt  convinced  that  the  bouse 
would  not  suffer  the  manufactories  to  be  unprotected  in  case  of  a 
repeal  of  the  restrictive  system.  At  all  times,  and  under  cveiy 
policy,  he  hoped  they  would  be  protected  with  due  care. 

Mr.  Wtbsttr^  of  New  Hampshire,  next  took  the  floor.  After 
a  few  remarks,  in  a  humorous  style,  on  what  he  denominated 
the  death  and  funeral  of  the  restrictive  system,  which  he  said  he 
was  happy  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  present  at,  he  observed, 
that  the  character  of  this  system,  like  that  of  many  other  things, 
could  not  be  generally  understood  until  it  was  destroyed.  It  was 
now  passing  off  with  general  execration  ;  its  true  features  would 
now  be  distinctly  seen,  its  true  character  correctly  imderstood. 
The  opponents  of  this  system  had  always  asserted,  that  it  was  a 
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system  of  policy  not  truly  American ;  but  that  it  was  connected, 
and  intended  to  co-operate  with  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  no  effect  could  be  expected  from  it,  but  by  its  co-opera- 
tion with  the  views  of  France.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  was 
now  admitted  by  the  friends  of  the  system,  though  till  now  it  had 
always  been  denied.  The  ground  on  which  the  system  was  now 
proposed  to  be  given  up  was,  that  the  state  of  things  created  by 
the  predominance  of  French  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
had  ceased,  and  the  system  which  depended  on  it  ought  to  cease 
also.  The  great  objection  to  this  system,  Mr.  Webster  said, 
was,  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  politics  of  this  countr}' 
dependent  on  those  of  Europe,  to  make  us  fluctuate  with  the 
current  of  its  affairs.  The  same  reason  which  was  now  urged 
for  the  {aking  it  off  would  prevail  to  cause  its  re-enactment, 
should  France  once  more  prove  victorious  over  the  allied 
powers*  Thus  it  was,  that  until  this  habit  of  connecting  our 
politics  with  the  affairs  of  Europe  should  be  abandoned,  we 
should  not  be  an  independent  people.  Mr.  Webster  next  advert- 
ed to  the  evils  attendant  on  the  habit  of  frequent  and  violent 
changes  of  policy  in  a  commercial  country,  every  one  of  which 
produced  the  ruin  of  thousands.  There  was  no  calculating,  he 
said,  on  the  course  of  the  government;  there  was  not  a  time,  for 
the  last  two  years,  when  any  person  could  calculate  on  the  per- 
manence of  its  policy  for  a  moment  beyond  the  present.  What 
made  it  worse  was,  that  the  true  standard  by  which  the  politics 
of  the  government  had  been  managed  had  never  been  told  to  the 
people.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  been  led  to  believe,  by  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  administration,  that  the  politics  of 
Europe  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  measures,  and  the  standard 
by  which  others  adjudged  them  was  declared  to  be  unjust  and 
unfounded.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  restrictive 
system  would  have  been  abandoned  so  suddenly  ?  If  the  people 
had  been  told  it  would  be  abandoned  when  the  power  of  France 
was  crushed,  they  would  have  understood  it,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. A  government  subject  to  such  sudden  changes  was  not 
competent  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation.  There  were 
many  other  very  important  considerations  connected  with  this 
change  in  our  policy.  The  people  had  been  told  that  this  system 
had  a  great  tendency  to  promote  infant  manufactures ;  that  if  it 
did  nothing  else  but  induce  the  habit  of  providing  for  our  own 
wants  by  our  own  means,  it  would  be  a  blessing.  How  often 
bad  this  consideration  been  enforced  !  And  yet  those  who  un- 
derstood the  system  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  people,  that  the 
moment  the  policy  of  the  government  required  it,  the  manufac- 
lurers  would  be  sacrificed  with  as  little  hesitation  as  the  mer- 
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chants  had  been ;  that  the  same  unsparing  hand  ivould  prostrate 
both— -that  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  merchants,  would  be 
buffered  to  fall  without  remorse  and  without  regret.  Some- 
thing had  indeed  been  said  in  the  message  in  regard  to  double 
duties,  which  were  to  guard  the  manufacturers  from  loss.  Mr. 
Webster  said  he  admonished  every  man  in  the  nation  not  to  be 
taken  in  by  this  intimation.  The  double  duties  would  not  be 
continued— he  did  not  say  they  ought ;  but,  if  not,  they  ought 
not  to  be  held  out  as  likely  to  be  continued.  The  proper  mea- 
sure would  doubtless  be  a  regular  tariif  of  duties,  and  not  rashly 
to  double  the  duties  on  all  articles,  on  coiFee,  tea,  and  other 
necessaries,  in  order  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  woollens, 
&c.  The  moment  the  purpose  of  affording  revenue  no  longer 
required  them,  the  double  duties  would  be  abolished,  he  repeat- 
ed. What  was  the  duty  of  a  government  in  respect  to  its  policy  ? 
That  it  should  be  regular,  not  variable.  With  respect  to  manu- 
factures, Mr.  Webster  thought  it  necessary  to  speak  with  some 
precision.  He  was  an  enemy  to  rearing  manufactures  or  any 
other  interest  in  a  hot-bed  ;  he  would  not  legislate  too  rashly  in 
relation  to  them.  All  manufactures  compatible  with  the  interest 
of  the  country  ought  to  be  fostered ;  but  tor  one  he  never  wished 
to  see  a  Sheffield  or  a  Birmingham  in  this  country.  He  spoke 
of  the  evik  of  eiptensive  manufactories,  &c.  and  too  populous 
towns.  He  wished  to  let  the  different  pursuits  of  society  take 
their  own  course,  and  not  to  give  excessive  bounties  or  preferen- 
ces to  one  over  another.  The  true  spirit  of  the  constitution  did 
not  confer  the  power  on  government  to  change  the  habits  of 
whole  sections  of  the  countr}',  but  to  grant  protection  to  all 
sections  of  it  to  pursue  their  own  avocations,  which  ought  to  be 
encouraged  but  not  forced.  He  hoped  on  this,  as  on  other 
points,  to  see  the  government  returnmg  to  an  honourable  and 
correct  course.  At  the  abandonment  of  the  embargo  he  rejoic- 
ed ;  and  should  rejoice  still  further  when  the  government  should 
pursue  a  permanent  system,  announce  its  policy  to  the  people, 
pursue  measures  on  its  own  strength,  and  not  subject  us  to  the 
power  and  will  of  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  Calhoun  made  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webster. 
That  gentleman,  he  observed,  had  said  that  it  was  now  proved 
that  the  policy  of  the  restrictive  system  was  not  truly  American. 
If  the  gentleman  meant  that  the  system  had  grown  out  of  the 
state  of  the  world,  he  was  right.  This  circumstance  had  been 
repeatedly  avowed,  and  never  concealed.  Mr.  Calhoun  said, 
that  while  he  admitted  we  ought  not  to  form  ^^  entangling  alli- 
ances'* with  other  powers,  yet  not  to  regulate  our  conduct  in 
relation  to  commercial  matters  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
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would  be  a  course  of  policy  imprudent  and  unwise*  £venr 
measure  adopted  in  respect  to  foreign  commerce  must  be  predi* 
cated  on  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Europe.  If  not,  we  had 
better  at  once  adopt  the  terrapin  policy  gentlemen  have  so  much 
reprobated,  and  have  not  a  cock-boat  or  sail  on  the  ocean.  The 
whole  fallacy  of  the  gendeman's  argument,  said  Mr.  Calhoun, 
consists  in  thb :  he  considers  our  measures  as  co-operating  with 
those  of  the  emperor  of  France,  and  desires  to  produce  the  im- 
pression that  we  have  cbmmon  views  and  the  same  object  with 
France.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  But  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  pursuit  of  their  own  interest,  have  a  right  to  seize  on 
circumstances,  however  produced,  whether  by  England,  France^ 
or  Russia,  and  to  suit  their  commercial  policy  thereto.  In  this 
point  of  view  we  have  co-operated  with  France ;  we  have  seiz- 
ed on  passing  events,  and  adopted  measures  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  adapted  to  the  policy  of  the 
country.  No  imputation  of  improper  foreign  influence  can  be 
sustained  against  the  government  for  seizing  the  circumstances 
arising  from  the  state  of  either  France  or  England  to  adapt  our 
measures  accordingly.  Even  England  regulates  her  conduct 
by  that  of  France.  And  when  nations  regulate  their  policy  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  enemies,  might  not  we,  whilst  neu- 
trals, regulate  our  conduct  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  belligerents  ?  The  restrictive  system  and  this  war  have  a 
common  policy-— to  msuntain  our  rights,  and  compel  the  enemy 
to  respect  our  just  claims.  We  had  commenced  resistance  by 
the  restrictive  system.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  Mr.  Calhoun 
ssud,  in  his  opinion,  if  we  had  begun  with  war,  and  if  he  had 
then  been  a  member  of  this  house  he  would  have  preferred  that 
course.  That  the  two  systems  of  war  and  restriction  were  con- 
sistent with  each  other  was  all  that  he  contended  for.  We  were 
now,  he  said,  in  pursuit  of  the  good  old  policy  to  which  we  have 
been  compelled  to  resort,  of  resisting  by  war  the  maritime  op- 
pressions of  Great  Britain,  which  began  with  the  rule  of  '56,  and 
gained  strength  in  the  power  and  ambition  with  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  Chatham  inspired  the  councils  of  England.  It 
had  continued  growing  until  it  had  compelled  this  country  to 
leave  the  sweets  and  ease  of  neutrality  to  encounter  the  hazards 
and  hardships  of  war.  What  would  be  lost  by  giving  up  the 
restrictive  system,  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  would  be  made  up  by  in- 
creased vigour  to  the  war.  We  should  still  be  able  to  coerce  the 
enemy ;  w^e  could  still  act,  and  act  more  strongly  on  his  provinces  ^ 
we  could  commit  depredations  on  his  commerce  by  our  priva- 
teers ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  war  existing  with  Great 
Britain,  together  with  the  operation  of  the  double  duties,  would 
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still  retain,  as  to  her,  two-thirds  of  the  commercial  restrictions 
which  now  exist. 

3Ir.  Webster  rose  to  correct  an  impression  his  former  re- 
marks appeared  to  have  made.  The  great  objection  which  he 
had  before  offered  to  the  restrictive  system  was,  that  it  was  a 
measure  which  depended  on  the  course  of  events  in  foreign  na- 
tions. He  had  made  no  observation  as  to  motives  ;  the  occa- 
sion did  not  call  for  it ;  but  he  contended  that  the  systein  about 
to  be  abolished  was  a  system  of  false  policy  altogether— in  otbff 
words,  that  ^^  the  good  old-fashioned  policy"  was  that  from 
which  we  should  never  have  departed.  We  ought  to  hav.<*  as- 
serted our  rights  by  our  own  strength,  and  not,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eifecting  a  great  object,  have  resorted  to  a  course  of 
measures  which  must  be  inoperative  ;  we  ought  to  rely  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  rights  and  redress  of  our  wrongs  on  our  own 
power,  and  not  adopt  a  policy  depending  on  others  to  make  it 
efficient.  Of  late  our  policy  had  been  so  wavering,  one  day 
voting  this  system  good,  another  day  bad,  that  our  acts  and  sta- 
tutes frown  at  each  other  on  record  in  the  most  positive  spirit  of 
contradiction. 

Mr.  M^Kim,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  strike  out  the  2d  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  which  repeals  the  non-importation  act. 

Mr.  M'Kim  said,  that  he  saw  no  necessity  for  repealing  the 
prohibition  of  imports  of  British  manufactures,  as  we  could  ob* 
tain  every  thing  we  wanted  from  other  nations,  and  he  felt  un- 
%villing  to  acknowledge  to  the  enemy  that  we  cannot  exist  with- 
out her  products.  He  was  likewise  of  opinion,  that  our  infant 
manufactures  would  be  ruined  by  this  measure.  The  manuCic- 
tures  of  Great  Britain  had  been,  metaphorically  speaking,  dam- 
med up  for  several  years  past ;  and  although  the  duties  on  im- 
ports were  abundantly  sufficient,  in  ordinary  times,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  manufactures,  yet  he  doubted  whether  they  were 
sufficient  to  support  that  interest  against  the  shock  which  would 
be  felt  by  suddenly  letting  in  upon  them  a  flood  of  British  manu- 
factures. To  show  the  importance  of  the  manufacturing  inter- 
est, Mr.  M^Kim  stated,  that  by  the  returns  of  the  marshals  in 
1810,  it  appeared  that  the  domestic  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  state- 
ment, he  remarked,  ought  to  induce  the  house  to  reflect  well  on 
the  expediency  of  any  measure  which  might  have  a  tendency  to 
injure  our  growing  manufactories. — He  admitted  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  manufacturers  was  a  consideration  which  ought  to 
be  subordinate  to  the  general  good  ;  but  he  believed  that  an  en- 
lightened policy  did  not  require  the  government  at  this  time  to 
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remove  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  British  manufac- 
tures. 

Mr.  M ^Kim's  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the 
ground  that  the  war  and  the  double  duties  formed  a  sufficient 
protection  for  our  manufactures.  It  was  well  known,  too,  he 
said,  that  nothing  was  more  difficult  to  execute  than  a  non-im- 
portation law,  as  well  by  direct  smuggling  as  by  false  papers* 
This  hazard  ought  not  to  be  encountered,  unless  there  was  a 
prospect  of  very  powerful  good  to  result  from  it. — Whatever 
there  might  formeriy  IfSve  been,  there  certainly  was  no  such 
prospect  now,  all  Europe  being  open  to  British  manufactures. 

Mr.  M*Kim's  motion  was  negatived,  yeas  34,  nays  1 10. 

Mr.  Oakley,  of  New  York,  made  two  successive  motions,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  do  away  all  penalties  and  forfeitures 
which  shall  have  been  incurred  under  the  acts  proposed  to  be 
repealed. 

These  motions  were  supported  by  Mr.  Oakley  and  Messrs. 
Gaston,  King,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Ward,  on  the  ground  that 
the  continuation  of  prosecutions  and  collections  of  fines  and  for- 
feitures would  answer  no  end,  the  laws  being  repealed,  but  to 
enrich  informers,  without  producing  any  salutary  effect,  as  the 
object  of  penalties  was  not  to  avenge  but  to  deter  from  violation 
of  law,  &c.  and  especially  in  cases  of  offences  which  were  con- 
stitQted  by  temporary  laws ;  and  were  opposed  by  Messrs. 
Wright,  of  Maryland,  and  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the 
ground  of  the  necessity  of  enforcing  general  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment and  laws  generally,  as  well  as  of  particular  statutes,  and  on 
the  argument  that  the  magnitude  and  evil  of  any  wanton  viola- 
tion of  law  was  in  no  degree  lessened  by  the  repeal  of  the  law 
violated,  but  ought  to  be  as  rigidly  punished  as  if  the  law  were 
still  in  existence. 

These  proposed  amendments  were  negatived,  the  first  by  a 
large  majority,  and  the  second  by  the  following  vote  : 
For  the  amendment  52 

Against  it  88 

Mr.  Bradley,  of  Vermont,  moved  to  strike  out  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  which  prohibits  any  foreign  vessel  from  leaving 
the  United  States,  whose  officers  and  crew  shall  not  consist 
wholly  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  to  which  the 
vessel  may  belong,  or  of  a  country  in  amity  with  the  United 
States,  and  also  prohibits  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
leaving  the  United  States  in  foreign  vessels  without  passports 
from  government,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Rhea,  of  Tennessee,  as  open- 
ing a  door  to  the  enticing  away  of  our  seamen,  &:c.  and,  if  it. 
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were  agreed  to,  our  seamen  would  be  taken  off  by  neutrali.  used 
by  them  as  lone  as  convenient,  and  then  turned  adrift  without 
any  provision  for  their  return ;  that  our  seamen  would  bcaides 
be  liable  to  impressment  by  the  enemy ;  and  that  these  evils 
were  too  great  to  be  endured  merely  for  the  sake  of  coodliatiog 
neutrals. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Robertson,  of  LouisianSv 
Mr*  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  New  YoiIbi 
Mr.  Duvall,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Murfree,  of  North  CsraK- 
na,  on  various  grounds,  among  which  were  the  following  :  Tint 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sanction  to  the  principle  of  imprcM 
ment;  that  it  would  have  an  effect  very  different  from  dat 
which  was  expected  from  it,  because  the  appearance  of  restiaial 
would  tend  to  drive  our  seamen  from  our  service ;  that  it  would 
in  fact  act  oppressively  on  those  seamen  who,  not  being  empkn^ 
ed  in  our  own  marine,  might  be  left  destitute  of  employment  of 
the  retention  of  such  a  provision ;  that  there  was  no  occasios 
for  this  section  to  facilitate  the  manning  of  our  public  ships,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  manning  them,  nor  ever  lad 
been  of  late,  except  for  the  fear  in  the  seamen  of  being  emploijned 
in  the  lake  service  ;  and  that,  if  there  were  any  difficulty,  the 
very  passage  of  such  an  act,  going  to  make  a  prison  of  our  couBi- 
try,  would  increase  rather  than  diminish  it.  Mr.  Grosvenor 
intimated  also  a  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  aecddik 

The  question  on  striking  out  the  section  was  determined  in 
the  negative  by  a  majority  of  8,  the  yeas  being  70,  the  nays  TB» 

The  bill  finally  passed  the  house  without  any  amendments  af- 
fecting its  principles,  by  115  yeas  to  37  nays. 

After  the  first  reading  of  this  bill  in  the  senate,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Horsey,  of  Delaware,  to  dispense  with  that  rule 
of  the  senate  which  requires  that  bills  shall  receive  their  three 
several  readings  on  different  days.  Mr.  Horsey  said,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  precipitate  this  bill  through  the  senate  in  a  day, 
but  merely  to  refer  it  to-day  to  the  committee  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, that  the  house  might  act  on  it  definitely  to-morrow,  which 
is  the  last  day  of  the  week.  If  this  course  were  not  pursued, 
the  house  could  not  act  on  the  bill  till  Monday.  Meanwhile  a 
painful  state  of  suspense  would  prevail  in  the  community  in  re- 
lation  to  its  fate ;  and  great  speculations  would  go  on  during  the 
pendency  of  the  question,  because  many  might  be  incredulous 
enough  to  believe  that  the  bill  would  not  pass  this  body,  though 
no  gentleman  on  the  floor  could  entertain  a  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  DanOj  of  Connecticut,  said  that,  for  himself,  he  had  no 
idea  of  that  sort  of  legislation  which  resembled  a  race.  The 
rules  of  the  house  had  been  often  enough  suspended ;  it  was  time 
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a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  procedure.  Be  it  that  there  are  spe- 
culations, said  he  ;  be  it  that  merchants  are  enduring  unpleasant 
suspense  ;  are  we  to  forget  the  principles  on  which  we  ought  to 
make  laws,  merely  because  men  are  impatient  in  the  coffee- 
houses ?  It  was  time  this  rapidity  of  legislation  should  be  ar- 
rested, and  that  this  house  should  not  suffer  its  proceedings  to 
be  regulated  by  a  regard  to  speculations  among  the  merchants. 
It  was  in  cases  of  importance  like  the  present,  that  this  rule 
ought  to  be  most  adhered  to,  &c. 

Mr*  Bibb^  of  Georgia,  said,  if  this  question  to  suspend  the 
rule  turned  on  the  point  whether  the  bill  which  was  before  the 
senate  should  or  should  not  pass  without  consideration,  the  re- 
marks of  the  honourable  gentleman  from  Connecticut  would 
certainly  be  entitled  to  very  great  weight.  But  the  object  of  the 
motion  was,  if  he  understood  it,  to  enable  the  senate  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  measure  without  delay,  by  referring  it  to  a  select 
committee  for  the  very  purpose  of  deliberation,  which  would  be 
delayed  under  the  ordinary  rule  of  proceeding  for  one  day. 

Mr.  Giksj  of  Virginia,  was  opposed  to  a  suspension  of  the 
rule  in  question.  If  that  rule  meant  any  thing,  it  was  intended 
:is  a  check  against  the  excitement  of  particular  occasions.,  like  the 
present.  Dispense  with  the  rule,  said  he,  and  you  yield  to  that 
excitement,  against  the  effects  of  which  the  rule  was  intended  to 
guard.  He  had  no  objections  to  this  bill's  going  to  a  committee 
in  the  usual  form,  though  there  were  peculiar  and  strong  reasons, 
growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  bill,  against  its  going  to  a  stand- 
ing committee,  as  well  as  against  dispensing  with  the  usual  rule 
of  proceeding.  •  There  were  three  distinct,  separate,  and  inde- 
pendent principles  contained  in  this  one  bill,  in  regard  to  which 
it  might  be  a  subject  of  very  serious  deliberation  whether  they 
ought  all  to  be  included  in  one  bill.  The  first  of  thebe  was  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo,  a  principle  important  enough  of  itself  to 
form  one  bill ;  th (^second  was  a  repeal  of  the  whole  non- impor- 
tation system,  a  very  ifhportant  measure  ;  and  the  third  was  u 
prohibition  to  our  seamen  from  going  out  of  the  United  States, 
which  would  also  operate  as  a  prohibition  on  their  coming  in. 
Every  one  of  these  subjects  required  a  separate  and  distinct  con- 
sideration.  Mr.  Giles  said  he  had  always  observed  that  legis- 
lation was  most  correct,  when  the  bill  before  the  legislature  cm- 
braced  distinct  principles,  and  least  so  when  it  contained  a  com- 
bination of  principles  frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  He 
therefore  objected  to  the  subjicnsion  of  the  rule,  first,  because  it 
would  be  treating  the  rules  ol  the  house  with  unnecessary  levity ; 
and,  secondly,  because  of  the  generality  oi  the  reference  it  was 
proposed  to  give  to  this  bill  embracing  several  distinct  prov:  • 

VOL.  III.  O 
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sions.  There  was,  he  said,  a  great  difference  between  a  repeal 
of  the  embargo  and  a  repeal  of  the  non-intercourse ;  and,  though 
he  might  favour  both,  he  inclined  to  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
separated  into  distinct  bills. 

Mr*  Taylor^  of  South  Carolina,  spoke  in  favour  of  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rule.  The  ordinary  business  of  legislation,  he  said, 
required  such  a  rule  as  a  remedy  against  surprize.  On  all  great 
subjects,  the  reason  of  the  rule  ceased,  and  there  might  be  a  pro- 

Eriety  in  dispensing  with  the  rule.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
ad  been  a  subject  of  conversation  ever  since  the  reception  of 
the  president's  message  \  and,  even  if  the  bill  contained  as  many 
more  principles  as  had  been  enumerated,  gentlemen  had  made 
up  their  minds  on  it.  Even  the  opposition  to  the  progress  of 
the  bill  might  give  a  false  colouring  to  the  views  of  this  house  in 
relation  to  it,  and  tend  to  deceive  and  injure  not  the  coffee-house 
politicians,  but  the  honest  citizens  throughout  the  country,  who 
are  not  generally  as  well  informed  as  the  merchants  on  pubUc 
matters. 

Mr.  Dana  said,  that  he  wished  time  to  reflect  on  this  bill— a 
bill  containing  more  in  a  small  space  than  any  bill  ever  before 

E resented  to  the  house,  some  of  the  provisions  of  which  were  in 
is  opinion  very  objectionable.  As  to  the  idea  of  referring  the 
bill  to  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation,  he  did  not 
for  his  part  wish  to  deliberate  by  delegation.  He  wished  time 
to  deliberate  ;  for,  although  he  was  perfectly  fixed  in  the  prin* 
ciple  of  repealing  our  commercial  prohibitions,  he  wished  time 
to  deliberate  on  the  other  provisions — and  especially  since  the 
president  had  referred  the  decision  of  the  question  to  the  discre- 
tion of  congress,  &c. 

Mr.  Horsey  said,  as  it  appeared,  from  the  remarks  of  gentle- 
men, that  they  were  not  prepared,  as  he  had  supposed  all  were, 
to  act  on  the  bill  to-day,  he  would  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  bill  being  the  following  day  referred  to  the  committee  of 
foreign  relations,  was  reported  by  them  with  an  amendment 
striking  out  the  two  last  sections,  which  prohibited  the  departure 
of  any  American  seaman  or  citizen  on  board  of  foreign  vessels, 
without  a  passport  from  the  secretary  of  state.  This  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to,  yeas  29,  nays  3,  and  the  bill  passed  the 
senate,  yeas  29,  nays  4. 

The  bill  being  returned  to  the  house  of  representatives  for 
concurrence  in  the  am^.ndment  of  the  senate,  the  question  was 
decided  by  that  body  without  debate  as  follows  : 

For  the  amendments  68 


Against  them 


This  bill,  which  received  the  signature  of  the  president  on  the 
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14th  of  April,  repeals  the  embargo  and  non- importation  acts, 
but  provides  that  all  penalties,  &c.  incurred  by  virtue  of  those 
acts  shall  be  recovered,  &c.  in  like  manner  as  if  they  had  re- 
mained in  full  force.  It  also  provided,  that  nothing  contained 
in  the  act  should  be  construed  to  authorize  the  importation  of 
any  article  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

^12.  The  same  day  that  the  bill  repealing  the  embargo  was 
reported  to  the  house  by  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  the 
committee  was  discharged  from  the  consideration  of  that  part  of 
the  messagd^  relating  to  the  double  duties,  and  a  resolution  was 
subsequently  passed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ingham,  directing  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  report  to  congress  at  their  next  ses- 
sion a  general  tariff  of  duties,  conformably  to  the  existing  situa- 
tion of  the  general  and  local  interests  of  the  United  States. 

§  13.  A  bill  was  reported  in  the  house  of  representatives  by 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  agreeably  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  president,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  and  bullion,  but  it  was  indefinitely  postponed  on  its 
third  reading,  63  to  60. 

The  opposition  to  this  bill  was  grounded  on  the  futility  of  at- 
tempting to  arrest  the  exportation  of  specie,  which  no  govern- 
ment, even  the  most  despotic,  could  carry  into  effect.  A  law  to 
prevent  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  it  was  urged,  might  as  ra- 
tionally and  almost  as  certainly  be  expected  to  be  effectual,  as  a 
law  to  prevent  specie  finding  its  level. 

Mr.  Calhoun^  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  reported 
the  bill,  said,  that  no  person,  he  believed,  conceived  the  bill  could 
be  completely  effectual.  The  only  question  was,  would  it  deaden 
the  current  of  exportation  of  specie  ?  Some  appeared  to  think  it 
would  ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  banks  in  the 
country.  Others  thought  differenUy,  hpwever,  and,  for  himself, 
he  had  not  made  up  his  own  mind  on  the  subject. 

The  bill,  as  already  mentioned,  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
which  is  tantamount  to  a  rejection. 

$  14.  The  following  day,  Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  rose 
to  make  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  law  now  in  existence, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  foreign  licences.  He  thought  that  it  ought 
to  be  repealed  for  several  reasons  which  he  assigned,  viz.  That 
as,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  president,  every 
feature  of  the  restrictive  system  had  been  abolished,  it  was  im- 
portant to  put  our  own  vessels  at  least  on  an  equality  with  those 
of  neutral  nations  trading  with  us ;  that  for  this  purpose  a  repeal 
of  this  law  was  necessary  ;  that  there  were  absent  from  the 
United  States,  and  shut  up  in  European  ports,  many  American 
vessels,  which  could  not  return,  except  under  the  protection  c£ 
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foreign  licences.  He  had  heard  but  one  objection  to  this  repesd : 
it  was  suggested  that  to  repeal  the  law  in  question  would  be  a 
kind  of  sulimission  to  the  enemy.  He  thought  not.  It  was  the 
practice  of  nations  generally  in  time  of  war  ;  and  even  in  the 
picricnt  war  of  extermination  between  France  and  England^ 
tiiose  nations  traded  directly  with  each  other-  Another  con- 
sideration which  ought  to  induce  the  house  to  accede  to  the 
motion,  was  the  opinion  of  American  merchants  generally,  which 
%\as  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition,  &c.  Mr.  King's 
motion  was  as  follows  : 

'•  Resolved^  That  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  be  and 
they  are  hereby  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
pealing an  act  passed  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1813,  entitled, 
*  an  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  licences  or  passes  granted  by 
authority  of  the  united  kingdom  c-f  Cireat  Britain  and  Ireland,* 
and  that  they  have  leave  lo  rcj)ort  by  bill  or  otherwise." 

When  Mr.  King  submitted  this  motion,  it  contained  also  a 
clause  including  the  act  to  prohibit  the  ransom  of  vessels  captur- 
ed by  the  enemy  ;  but  it  b«.ing  suggested  that  the  bill  on  this 
subject  had  not  yet  become  a  law'^,  Mr.  King  erased  that  part  of 
his  motion  which  related  lo  ransoms. 

Tlic  house  having  agreed  to  consider  the  motion,  by  a  vote  of 
53  to  -14,  an  animated  debate  took  ])lacc,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  resolution  was  modified,  on  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gaston,  of 
North  Carolina,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  Ireland"  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"  Or  so  modifying  the  said  act  as  to  permit  licences  granted 
by  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be  used  under  such  regulations 
and  restrictions  as  ma}  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States." 

The  resolution,  thus  modified,  was  rejected,  49  to  81. 

§  15.  In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  restrictive  system, 
it  may  be  proper  here  to  notice  a  singidar  memorial  which  was 
presented  to  congress,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  by  a  black  of 
the  name  of  Paul  Cuffee,  of  Westport,  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  memorialist  stated,  that  being  a  descendant  of 
Africa,  and  early  instructed  in  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry, 
he  had  become  greatly  interested  in  the  labours  of  many  pious 
individuals,  both  of  this  country  and  England,  to  produce  a 
r^rrmination  of  the  wrongs  of  Africa,  by  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade,  and  also  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  degraded  inhabi- 

*  Bills  prohibiting  the  ransoming  of  vessels,  and  the  other  objects  recommeiid- 
cd  in  the  embargo  message,  were  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  i«. 
f.'rictivc  svstem,  and  fell  with  ii. 
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tants,  and  that  he  had  therefore  conceived  it  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  him,  to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  time  and  his  property  in 
visiting  that  countiy,  and  affording  such  means  as  might  be  in 
his  power  to  promote  the  improvement  and  civilization  of  the 
Africans. 

Under  these  impressions  he  had  left  his  family,  and  with  a 
sacrifice  of  both  time  and  money  visited  Sierra  Leona,  and  there 
gained  such  information  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  as 
enabled  him  to  form  an  opinion  of  many  improvements  that  ap- 
peared to  him  essential  to  the  well  being  of  that  people.  These 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to  several  distin- 
guished members  of  the  royal  African  Institution  in  London,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  at  that  time  to  Rnd  that  his  recommenda- 
tions were  approved  by  the  celebrated  philanthropists  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  William  Wilberforce,  Thomas  Clarkson,  William 
Allen,  and  others,  and  has  since  learned  that  the  institution  have 
so  far  acceded  to  his  plans  as  to  make  some  special  provision  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  One  of  these  objects  was  to  keep  up  an 
intercourse  with  the  free  people  of  colour  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  expectation  that  some  persons  of  reputation  would  feel 
sufficiently  interested  to  visit  Africa,  and  endeavour  to  promote 
habits  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  frugality,  among  the  natives  of 
that  country. 

The  memorialist  having  communicated  these  views  to  the  frec^ 
people  of  colour  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston,  they  manifested  a  disposition  to  promote  so  laudable  an 
undertaking,  and  several  families,  whose  characters  promise  use- 
fulness, have  come  to  a  conclusion,  if  proper  ways  could  be 
opened,  to  go  to  Africa,  in  order  to  give  their  aid  in  promoting 
the  objects  already  adverted  to.  The  memorialist,  therefore, 
solicited  congress,  to  grant  permission  tliat  a  vessel  might  be 
employed  (if  libeRy  could  also  be  obtained  from  the  British  go- 
vernment) between  this  country  and  Sierra  Leona,  to  transport 
such  persons  and  families  as  might  be  inclined  to  go,  as  also 
some  articles  of  provision,  together  with  implements  of  husban- 
dry, and  machinery  for  some  mechanic  arts,  and  to  bring  back 
such  of  the  native  productions  of  that  country  as  might  be  -'  "*-d, 
as  without  a  little  aid  from  the  trifling  commerce  of  that  country, 
the  expence  would  fall  too  heavy  on  the  memorialist  and  his 
friends. 

The  memorial  was  favourably  received  by  the  senate,  and  a 
bill  was  passed  by  that  body,  authorizing  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  departure  of  Paul  Cuffee  from  the 
United  States  with  a  vessel  and  cargo  for  Sierra  Leona,  and  to 
return  with  a  cargo. 
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In  the  house  of  representatives  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  who,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  reported,  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  impolitic, 
at  a  time  when  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
compelled,  from  imperious  necessity,  to  prohibit  the  coasting 
trade,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  obtaining  supplies  of  provi- 
sions, and  thereby  from  keeping  a  considerable  naval  force  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  to  relax  the  prohibitions  of  the  embargo 
law,  on  the  application  of  an  individual,  for  a  purpose  whicht 
how  benevolently  soever  conceived,  cannot  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  us  speculative  ;  the  efforts  heretofore  made  and 
directed  by  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
company,  having  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  designed  by  its 
institution.  When  exemptions  from  the  operation  of  a  law  are 
made,  the  justice  of  which  is  not  seen  by  every  citizen,  tiie 
wisdom  of  which  is  questionable,  and  the  necessity  of  which  is 
not  palpably  evident,  discontent,  if  it  did  not  exist,  would  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  if  it  did  exist,  it  would  by  such  policy  acquire  ex- 
pansion and  vigour. 

In  what  manner  soever  the  act  from  the  senate  be  contemplat- 
ed, the  committee  saw  difficulties  which  could  not  be  overcome 
by  any  suggestions  of  their  ingenuity.  They,  therefore,  from 
this  view  of  the  subject,  felt  themselves  constrained  to  recom- 
mend the  rejection  of  the  act. 

On  the  18th  of  March  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  bill  and  report,  when  a  debate  of  con- 
siderable length  took  place,  in  which  the  bill  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  Wheaton,  Grosvenor,  Pickering,  Taggart,  Baylies, 
Webster,  Farrow,  Duval,  and  Shipherd,  and  opposed  by  Messrs* 
Newton,  Wright,  M*Kim,  Kerr,  Ingham,  Fisk,  of  Vt.  and 
Ingersoll. 

The  bill  was  supported  on  the  ground  of  the  excellence  of  the 
general  character  of  Mr.  Cuffee  ;  the  philanthrophy  of  his 
views ;  the  betiefits  to  humanity  and  religion  generally  of  which 
a  success  in  these  views  might  be  productive ;  the  benefits  which 
would  result  to  the  United  States  particularly,  from  the  estab- 
lishi.lfent  of  an  institution  which  would  invite  the  emigration  of 
free  blacks,  a  part  of  our  population  which  we  could  well  spare, 
&c.  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  was  opposed  on  various  grounds. 
Whilst  the  excellence  of  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Cuffee 
was  fully  credited  and  generally  admitted,  it  was  said  that  the 
bill  would  violate,  in  favour  of  a  foreign  mission,  that  policy 
which  we  had  refused  to  infringe  for  the  sake  even  of  our 
coasters  and  Rshermen ;  that  Mr.  Cuffee  might  depart  i.n  neutral 
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vesseb  with  his  companionsy  but  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
permit  him  to  carry  out  a  cargo^  which  was  not  at  all  necessary 
to  his  views  of  propagating  the  gospel ;  that  his  voyage  would 
be  contrary  to  the  policy  of  existing  laws,  independent  of  the 
embargo  policy,  because  Sierra  Leone  was  a  British  settlement ; 
that  as  this  was  a  British  settlement,  in  the  possession  of  a 
nation  claiming  and  asserted  to  be  the  bulwark  of  our  religion, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  cargoes  departing  from  the  United 
States,  to  enable  him  to  carry  her  views  into  effect,  &c. 

Intermingled  in  this  debate  was  considerable  controversy,  and 
something  like  asperity  as  to  the  character  of  the  British  nation 
for  religion  and  humanity,  in  which  Mr.  Pickering  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Fisk,  of  Vermont,  on  the  other,  were  the  principal  debaters,  and 
also  on  the  evil  which  might  result  from  transporting  liberated 
slaves  from  this  country  to  a  British  settlement.  The  question, 
however,  appeared  principally  to  turn  on  the  expediency  of  per- 
mitting, under  the  existence  of  the  restrictive  system,  a  cargo  to 
go  out  which  must  necessarily  sail  under  British  licence,  which 
it  was  argued  would  not  be  granted  unless  it  were  considered 
advantageous  to  the  interest  of  the  enemy  that  such  trade  should 
be  carried  on. 

The  debate  having  been  extended  to  the  usual  hour  of  ad- 
journment, the  committee  reported  the  biU  to  the  house  with 
certain  amendments,  and  on  the  question  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  to  a  third  reading,  which  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays, 
the  vote  was  as  follows : 

For  the  bill  65 

Against  it  72 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

§  1.  Bill  for  encouraging  enlistments.  §  2-  Debate  on  its  passage.  §  3. 
Increase  and  organization  uf  the  army.  §  4.  The  militia.  &  5. 
Augmentation  of  the  marine  corps.  §  6.  Oflicers  in  the  flotub. 
§  7.  Additional  navy  pay.  §  8.  Bounty  lur  prisoners.  §  9.  Navy  and 
privateer  pensions.  §  lo.  Purchase  of  the  squadron  captured  on  lake 
Erie.  §  11*  Tribute  to  valour.  §  12.  Increase  of  navy.  §  13.  Steam 
frigates. 

^  1.  One  of  the  most  important  objects  that  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  congress  this  session,  was  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  filling  the  ranks  and  re-organizing  the  army  establishment. 

On  the  10th  of  January  Mr.  Troup,  of  Georgia,  from  the 
committee  on  military  aifairs,  reported  a  bill  far  encouraging 
enlistments,  and  authorizing  the  rc-enlistmcnt  for  longer 
periods  of  men  whose  terms  of  service  were  about  to  expire. 

This  bill  enacted,  that,  in  order  to  complete  the  present  mili- 
tary establishment  to  the  full  number  authorized  by  law,  with 
the  greatest  possible  dispatch,  g  124  should  be  paid  to  eadi 
effective  able-bodied  man  who  should  enlist  for  five  years  or 
during  the  war  at  his  election,  in  lieu  of  the  bounty  in  money 
and  of  the  three  months'  pay  at  the  expiration  of  the  service, 
now  allowed  by  law  ;  fifty  dollars  to  be  paid  on  enlistment,  fifty 
on  joining  the  regiment,  and  twenty-four  on  his  discharge, 
which  last  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  his  widow  and  children  in  case 
of  his  death  in  the  service.  A  bounty  of  eight  dollars  was  also 
to  be  paid  to  each  person  furnishing  a  recruit. 

$  2.  The  passage  of  this  bill  was  opposed  on  a  variety  of 
grounds.  The  government,  it  was  said,  was  conducting  the 
nation  to  poverty  and  ruin.  The  public  treasury  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  the  resources  of  the  nation  dried  up  in  non-inter- 
course, non-importation,  and  embargo,  and  now  the  nation  was 
involved  in  a  war  which  was  to  be  carried  on  at  a  most  enormous 
expense,  by  means  of  loans.  The  expenccs  of  the  war,  it  was 
said,  from  its  commencement,  and  what  will  be  incurred,  in 
the  prosecution  of  it,  under  the  present  arrangemehts«  the  en- 
suing year,  will  amount  to  not  less  than  100  million  of  dollars,— 
a  monstrous  debt,  and  one  too  which  must  be  left  us  a  legacy  to 
our  children. 

This  army,  it  was  likewise  urged,  was  not  to  be  employed  in 
the  defence  of  the  country,  but  in  vain  attempts  to  conquer  the 
provinces  of  Canada.  If  the  army  was  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country,  and  the  safety  of  its  citizens,  and  there 
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was  reauonuble  ground  to  believe  that  the  force,  when  raised, 
would  be  applied  to  yield  that  protection,  no  considerations  of 
expencc  would  induce  an  opposition  to  the  measure.  But  what 
is  the  object  of  the  bills?  To  what  service  is  the  army  destined, 
when  its  ranks  shall  be  Blled  ?  It  is  said  that  the  frontier  is  in- 
vaded, and  that  troops  are  wanting  to  repel  that  invasion.  It  is 
too  true  that  the  frontier  is  invaded ;  that  the  war,  with  all  its 
horrors,  is  brought  within  our  own  territories.  But  was  it  the 
purpose  of  government  by  this  measure  to  provide  defence  for 
the  frontiers?  No.  The  rejection  of  the  amendment  limiting  the 
service  of  the  troops  to  objects  of  defence*,  showed  that  this 
was  not  the  purpose  to  be  effected,  but  that  the  real  (object  was 
lo  act  over  again  the  scenes  of  the  two  last  campaigns. 

The  object  of  tlie  war  was  said  to  be  fruitless  and  unattain- 
able. Sailors'  rights  was  the  pretended,  the  conquest  of  Canada 
the  real  object.  Before  the  war,  that  conquest  was  represented 
to  be  quite  an  easy  aifair.  The  valiant  spirits  who  meditated  it, 
were  only  fearful  lest  it  should  be  too  easy  to  be  glorious.  And 
now  what  is  the  state  of  the  case  ?  With  all  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure that  have  been  expended,  not  one  foot  of  Canada  is  in  our 
possession,  nay  we  are  not  even  free  from  invasion  ourselves. 

The  war  was  said  to  be  an  unpopular  measure.  While  it  was 
allowed  that  both  its  professed  objects,  and  the  manner  of  pro- 
secuting it,  had  received  the  nominal  approbation  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  it  was  urged,  that  any  inferrence  from  that  cir- 
cumstance in  favour  of  the  real  popularity  of  the  measure  would 
be  extremely  fallacious.  In  times  like  these,  it  was  said,  a 
great  measure  of  a  prevalent  party  becomes  incorporated  with 
the  -party  interest.  To  quarrel  with  the  measure  would  be  to 
abandon  the  party.  Party  considerations  therefore  induce  an 
acquiescence  in  that  on  which  the  fate  of  party  is  supposed  to 
depend.  But  party  support  is  not  the  kind  of  support  necessary 
to  sustain  the  country  through  a  long,  expensive,  and  bloody 
contest;  and  this  should  have  been  considered,  before  the  war 
was  declared.  The  cause,  to  be  successful,  must  be  upheld  by 
other  sentiments,  and  higher  motives.  It  must  draw  to  itself 
the  sober  approbation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  must 
enlist,  not  their  temporary  or  party  feelings,  but  their  steady 
patriotism,  and  their  constant  zeal.  Unlike  the  old  nations  of 
Europe,  there  are  in  this  country  no  dregs  of  population,  fit  only 
to  supply  the  constant  waste  of  war,  and  out  of  which  an  army 
can  be  raised,  for  hire,  at  any  time  and  for  any  purpose.  Armies 

•  An  amendment  to  this  effect  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Sheffey,  of  Virginia, 
which  was  negatived  by  a  considerable  majority. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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of  any  magnitude  can  here  be  nothing  but  the  people  embodi- 
ed^-and  if  the  object  be  not  one  for  which  the  people  will  em- 
body, there  can  be  no  armies.  It  is  too  plain  that  the  conquest 
of  Canada  is  not  such  an  object.  The  people  do  not  feel  the 
impulse  of  adequate  motives,  and  thence,  and  thence  alone,  the 
necessity  of  offering  such  enormous  bounties,  which  after  all 
-will  prove  unavailing. 

The  disasters  of  the  American  arms,  it  was  said,  have  been 
sittributed  to  the  opposition.  This  is  the  fashionable  doctrine 
both  here  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the  constant  tune  of  every  weak 
or  wicked  administration.  What  minister  ever  yet  acknow- 
ledged that  the  evils  which  fell  on  his  country  were  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  his  own  incapacity,  his  own  folly,  or  his 
own  corruption  ?  What  possessor  of  political  power  ever  yet 
failed  to  charge  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  his  own  measures, 
upon  those  who  had  uniformly  opposed  those  measures?  The 
people  of  the  United  States  may  well  remember  the  adminis- 
tration of  lord  North.  He  lost  America  to  his  country  Yet 
he  could  find  pretences  of  throwing  the  odium  upon  his  op- 

Sonents.  He  could  throw  it  upon  those  who  had  forewarned 
im  of  the  consequences  from  the  first,  and  who  had  opposed 
him,  at  every  stage  of  his  disastrous  policy,  with  all  the  force 
of  truth,  and  reason,  and  talent.  It  was  not  his  own  weak- 
ness, his  own  ambition,  his  own  love  of  arbitrary  power,  which 
disaffected  the  colonies.  It  was  not  the  tea  act,  the  stamp  act, 
or  the  Boston  port  bill,  that  severed  the  empire  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Oh,  no ! — It  was  owing  to  no  fault  of  administration. 
It  was  the  work  of  opposition.  It  was  the  impertinent  bold- 
ness of  Chatham ;  the  idle  declamation  of  Fox ;  and  the  un- 
seasonable sarcasm  of  Barre !  these  men,  and  men  like  them, 
'\vould  not  join  the  minister  in  his  American  war.  They  would 
not  give  the  name  and  character  of  wisdom  to  that  which  they 
believed  to  be  the  extreme  of  folly^  They  would  not  pro- 
nounce those  measures  just  and  honourable,  which  their  prin- 
ciples led  them  to  detest.  They  declared  the  minister's  war 
to  be  wanton.  They  foresaw  its  end,  and  pointed  it  out  plainly 
both  to  the  minister  and  to  the  countr)*.  He  pronounced  the 
opposition  to  be  selfish  and  factious.  He  persisted  in  his  course^ 
and  the  result  is  in  his  history. 

Whoever  would  discover  the  causes,  which  have  produced 
the  present  state  of  things,  must  look  for  them,  not  in  the  efforts 
of  opposition,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  its  professed  objects  have 
been  attempted  to  be  obtained.  Quite  too  small  a  portion  of 
public  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  war,  to  justify  it  orig> 
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nally.  A  much  smaller  portion  is  in  favour  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted.  This  is  the  radical  infirmity. 
Public  opinion,  strong  and  united,  is  not  ^vith  you  in  your 
Canada  project.  Whether  it  ought  to  be,  or  ought  not  to  be, 
the  fact  that  it  is  not,  should,  by  this  time,  be  evident  to  all; 
and  it  is  the  business  of  practical  statesmen,  to  act  upon  the 
state  of  things  as  it  is,  and  not  to  be  always  attempting  to 
prove  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  acquisition  of  that  country 
is  not  an  object  generally  desired  by  the  people.  Some  gen- 
tlemen indeed  say  it  is  not  their  ultimate  object ;  and  that  they 
wish  it  only  as  the  means  of  effecting  other  purposes.  But  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  believe  that  a  desire  for  the  con- 
quest and  final  retention  of  Canada  is  the  main  spring  of  pub- 
lic measures.  Nor  is  the  opinion  without  ground.  It  has 
been  distinctly  avowed  by  public  men,  in  a  public  manner. 
And  if  this  be  not  the  object,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  connex- 
ion between  your  means  and  ends.  At  least  that  portion  of 
the  people,  that  is  not  in  the  habit  of  refining  far,  cannot  see  \U 
You  are,  you  say,  at  war  for  maritime  rights  and  free  trade. 
But  they  see  you  lock  up  your  commerce  and  abandon  the 
ocean.  They  see  you  invade  an  interior  province  of  the  ene- 
my. They  see  you  involve  yourselves  in  a  bloody  war  with 
the  native  savages :  and  they  ask  you,  if  you  have  in  truth 
a  maritime  controversy  with  the  western  Indians,  and  are  really 
contending  for  sailors*  rights  with  the  tribes  of  the  prophet. 

The  bills  were  also  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the  incom- 
petency of  the  administration  to  conduct  the  war  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  It  was  said  that  the  administration  deserved  no 
credit  on  account  of  the  navy,  which  was  not  an  object  of  their 
creating,  and  that  the  military  operations  exhibited  one  con- 
nected series  of  disasters  and  defeats.  The  plan  as  well  as 
the  execution  of  both  campaigns  was  wrong.  The  object  was 
conquest,  the  means  of  the  country  were  applied  as  if  for 
defence.  The  army  was  scattered  all  along  i he  frontier,  front 
Detroit  to  Lake  Cham  plain,  and  thus  divided  was  so  weak 
as  not  to  present  an  efficient  force  at  any  given  point.  Instead 
of  concentrating  the  army,  and  then  seizing  and  fortifying  a 
position  which  would  have  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  upper  and  lower  provinces,  by  which  the  upper  countrj' 
would  have  fallen  without  a  blow,  the  plan  of  operations  had 
been  to  take  Canada  in  detail,  a  plan  no  less  cruel  than  weak. — 
If  the  event  gives  character  to  military  operations,  it  was  said, 
our  men  in  power  are  totally  unfit  for  a  war  administration. 
They  have  shown  neither  talent  in  projecting  nor  promntneF*^ 
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in  executing ;  neither  the  boldness  of  enterprise,  nor  the  dex- 
terity of  stratagem. 

The  principles  that  have  been  avowed  in  the  progress  of  the 
war  were  also  urged  as  a  reason  why  this  army  should  be  dc- 
iiit'd  to  the  administnitiou.  The  proclamations  of  generals 
Smyth  and  Hull  were  cited  as  a  stain  on  the  nation,  the  first 
for  offering  a  l^ounty  of  S  200  for  every  captured  horse,  and 
S  '10  for  the  spoils  of  each  dead  Indian,  the  latter  for  his 
threats  of  commencing  ^^  a  war  of  extermination"  in  case  of  the 
employment  of  the  Indians,  the  owners  of  the  invaded  ter- 
ritories, the  lords  of  the  soil,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
idle  spectators  of  operations  having  in  view  to  take  from  them 
their  privileges,  their  wigwams,  their  cornfields,  and  their 
hunting-grounds. 

Mr.  Webster,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  opposition  members, 
thus  concludes  his  speech  on  this  subject: 

^^  It  is  natural,  sir,  such  being  my  opinion  on  the  present 
state  of  things,  that  I  should  he  asked  what,  in  my  judgment, 
ought  to  I)e  done.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  answer,  withdraw 
\  our  invading;  armies,  and  follow  councils  which  the  national 
.stntimt-nt  will  support.  In  the  next  place,  abandon  the  system 
(if  commercial  restriciifiU.  'iliat  system  is  equally  ruinous  to 
the  interests,  and  o'moxious  to  the  feelings  of  whole  sections 
iind  \\h(/lj  states.  'I'hey  believe  you  have  no  constitutional 
riglu  to  est.ihiish  such  systems.  They  protest  to  you  that  such 
s  not,  antl  never  was,  their  understanding  of  your  powers. 
I'hey  are  sincere  in  this  opinion,  and  it  is  of  infinite  moment, 
that  you  duly  respect  that  o])inion,  ahhough  you  may  deem 
It  to  be  erroneous.  These  people,  sir,  resisted  Great  Britain, 
because  her  minister,  under  pretence  of  regulating  trade,  at- 
tempted to  jHii  his  hand  into  their  pockets,  antl  get  their  money. 
i'here  is  tiiat,  sir,  which  they  tlun  valued,  and  which  they 
Mill  value,  more  than  money.  That  pretence  of  regulating 
trade  they  believed  to  be  a  mere  covir  for  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. The  present  en;!)ar'.;o,  whith  does  not  vex,  and  harass, 
and  embarrass  their  commerce,  but  annihilates  it,  is  also  laid 
by  colour  of  a  power  to  rei^ulate  trade.  l''or  if  it  be  not  laid 
by  virtue  of  this  ]H)wer,  it  is  laid  by  virtue  of  no  power.  It 
ib  not  wondei  ful,  sir,  if  this  should  be  viewed  by  them  as  a 
•  late  (^f  things  not  contemplated  when  they  came  into  the 
nati'^nal  crmpaet. 

**  I.vt  me  suppose,  sir,  that  when  the  convei;ti(ui  of  one  of  the 
uomnuTcial  statt  s,  Mas^.u  husi  its  fur  example,  was  delibera- 
Mnv;  on   the  aJepti<ui  o\   ihis  consiitutiii'^n,   scunc  person,  tf 
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whose  opening  vision  the  future  had  been  disclosed,  had  ap- 
peared among  them* 

^'  He  would  have  seen  there  the  patriots  who  rocked  the  cradle 
of  liberty  in  America.  He  would  have  seen  there  statesmen 
and  warriors,  who  had  borne  no  dishonourable  parts  in  the  coun- 
cils of  their  country  and  on  her  fields  of  batde.  He  would  have 
found  these  men  recommending  the  adoption  of  this  instrument 
to  a  people,  full  of  the  feeling  of  independence,  and  naturally 
jealous  of  all  governments  but  their  own.  And  he  would  have 
found,  that  the  leading,  the  principal,  and  the  finally  prevalent 
argument,  was  the  protection  and  extension  of  commerce. 

"  Now,  suppose,  sir,  that  this  person,  having  the  kno;7ledge 
of  future  times,  had  told  them,  *  this  instrument,  to  which  you 
now  commit  your  fates,  shall  for  a  time  not  deceive  your  hopes. 
Administered  and  practised  as  you  now  understand  it,  it  shall 
enable  you  to  carry  your  favourite  pursuits  to  an  unprecedented 
extent.  The  increase  of  your  numbers,  of  your  wealth,  and 
of  your  general  prosperity,  shall  exceed  your  expectations.  But 
other  times  shall  arrive.  Other  councils  shall  prevail.  In  the 
midst  of  this  extension  and  growth  of  commerce  and  pros- 
perity, an  embargo,  severe  and  universal,  shall  be  laid  upon  you 
for  eighteen  months. 

**  This  shall  be  succeeded  by  non-importations,  restrictions, 
and  embarrasments  of  every  description.  War  with  the  most 
powerful  maritime  nation  upon  earth,  shall  follow.  This  war 
shall  be  declared  professedly  for  your  benefit,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  your  interest.  It  shall  be  declared  nevertheless  against 
your  urgent  remonstrance.  Your  voice  shall  be  heard,  but 
it  shall  be  heard  only  to  be  disregarded.  It  shall  be  a  war  for 
sailors'  rights,  against  the  sentiments  of  those  to  whom  eight 
tenths  of  the  seamen  of  the  country  belong.  It  shall  be  a  war 
for  maritime  rights,  forced  upon  those  who  are  alone  interested 
in  such  concerns. 

"  It  shall  be  brought  upon  you  by  those  to  whom  seamen 
and  commerce  shall  be  alike  unknown — who  shall  never  have 
heard  the  surges  of  the  sea  ;  and  into  whose  minds  the  idea  of 
a  ship  shall  never  have  entered,  through  the  eye,  till  they  shall 
come  from  beyond  the  western  hills,  to  take  the  protection  of 
your  maritime  rights,  and  the  guardianship  of  your  commer- 
cial interests,  into  their  skilful  and  experienced  hands.  Bringing 
the  enemy  to  the  blockade  of  your  ports,  they  shall  leave  your 
coasts  to  be  undefended,  or  defended  by  yourselves.  Mindful 
of  what  may  yet  remain  of  your  commerce,  they  shall  visit 
you  with  another  embargo.  They  shall  Cut  off  your  inter- 
course of  every  description  with  foreign  nations.  This  not  only 
— they  shall  cut  off  your  intercourse  of  every  description  by  water 
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with  vour  sister  sUtes.  This  not  only— ^hey  shall  cut  off  your 
intercourse  of  every  description  by  water  between  the  ports  of 
your  own  states.  They  shall  seize  your  accustomed  commerce, 
in  every  limb,  nerve,  and  fibre,  and  hold  it  as  in  the  jaws  of  death.' 

**  I  now  put  it  to  you,  air,  whether,  if  this  practical  admin- 
istration of  the  constitution  had  been  laid  before  them,  they 
would  have  ratified  it  ?  I  ask  you,  if  the  hand  of  Hancock 
himself  would  not  sooner  have  committed  it  to  the  names  \ 
If  then,  sir,  they  did  not  believe,  and  from  the  terms  of  the  in- 
strument had  no  reason  to  believe,  that  it  conferred  such  powers 
on  the  government,  then  I  say,  the  present  course  of  its  admin- 
istration is  not  consistent  with  its  spirit  and  meaning. 

^'  Let  anv  man  examine  our  history,  and  he  will  find  that  the 
constitution  of  the  country  owes  it  existence  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  Let  him  enquire  of  those  who  are  old  enough 
to  remember,  and  they  will  tell  it  to  him.  The  idea  of  such 
a  compact,  as  is  well  known,  was  first  unfolded  in  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  different  states,  holden  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  voluntary  agreements  respecting  trade,  and  es- 
tablishing a  common  tariff.  I  see  near  mc  an  honourable  and 
venerable  gentleman  (Mr.  Schureman,  of  New  Jersey),  who 
oore  a  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly,  and  who  put 
his  hand  to  the  first  recommendatinn  ever  addressed  to  the 
people  of  these  states,  by  any  body  of  men«  to  form  a  national 
coubtitution.  He  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  my  remark.  He 
will  tell  you  the  motives  which  actuated  him  and  his  associates, 
as  well  as  the  whole  country  at  that  time.  The  faith  of  this 
nation  is  pledged  to  its  commerce,  formally  and  solemnly.  I 
call  upon  you  to  redeem  that  pledge ;  not  by  sacrificing, 
while  yuu  profess  to  regard  it ;  but  by  unshackling  it,  and 
protecting  it,  and  fostering  it,  according  to  your  ability,  and 
the  reasonable  expectations  oJf  those  who  have  committed  it 
to  the  care  of  government.  In  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
the  constitution  had  its  birth.  In  the  extinction  of  that  com- 
merce it  will  find  its  grave.  I  use  not  the  tone  of  intimida- 
tion or  menace,  but  I  forewarn  you  of  consequences.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  that  in  my  place  this  day,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  my  public  duty,  I  conjure  you  to  alter  your  course.  I  urge 
to  you  the  language  of  entreaty.  I  beseech  you,  by  vour  best 
hopes  of  vour  countr\  's  prosperity  ;  by  your  regard  for  the 
preser\'ation  of  her  government  and  her  r.nion — by  your  own 
nmlMtion  as  honourable  men,  of  leadin;^  hereafter  in  the  coun- 
cils of  a  great  and  growing  empire — I  conjure  you,  by  ever)' 
motive  which  can  fie  addressed  to  the  mind  of  man,  that 
vou  abandon  yoin-  system  of  restrictions— that  you  abandon  it 
at  once-— and  abandon  it  for  rvtrr. 
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"  The  humble  aid  which  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  render 
to  measures  of  government^  shall  be  given  cheerfully,  if  go- 
vernment will  pursue  measures  which  I  can  conscientiously 
support.  Badly  as  I  think  of  the  original  ground^  of  the  war, 
as  well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  con- 
ducted, if  even  now,  failing  in  an  honest  and  sincere  attempt 
to  procure  just  and  honourable  peace,  it  will  return  to  measures 
of  defence  and  protection,  such  as  reason  and  common  sense, 
and  the  public  opinion  all  call  for,  my  vote  shall  not  be  with- 
holden  from  the  means.  Give  up  your  futile  projects  of  in- 
vasion. Extinguish  the  fires  which  blaze  on  your  inland  fron- 
tiers. Establish  perfect  safety  and  defence  there  by  adequate 
force.  Let  every  man  that  sleeps  on  your  soil  sleep  in  se- 
curity. Stop  the  blood  that  flows  from  the  veins  of  an  armed 
yeomanry,  and  women  and  children.  Give  to  the  living  time 
to  bury  and  lament  their  dead  in  the  quietness  of  private 
sorrow.  Having  performed  this  work  of  beneficence  and  mer- 
cy on  your  inland  border,  turn  and  look  with  the  eye  of  justice 
and  compassion  on  your  vast  population  along  the  coast.  Un- 
clench the  iron  grasp  of  your  embargo.  Take  measures  for 
that  end  before  another  sun  sets  upon  you.  With  all  the  war 
of  the  enemy  on  your  commerce,  if  you  would  cease  to  war 
on  it  yourselves,  you  would  still  have  some  commerce.  That 
commerce  would  give  you  some  revenue.  Apply  that  revenue 
to  the  augmentation  of  your  navy.  That  navy  in  turn  will 
protect  your  commerce. 

**  Let  it  no  longer  be  said,  that  not  one  ship  of  force  built 
by  our  hands  since  the  war  yet  floats  upon  the  ocean.  Turn 
the  current  of  your  efforts  into  the  channel  which  national  sen- 
timent has  already  worn  broad  and  deep  to  receive  it.  A 
naval  force  competent  to  defend  your  coast  against  considerable 
armaments,  to  convoy  your  trade,  and  perhaps  raise  the  block- 
ade of  your  rivers,  is  not  a  chimera.  It  may  be  realized.  If, 
then,  the  war  must  continue,  go  to  the  ocean.  If  you  are 
seriously  contending  for  maritime  rights,  go  to  the  theatre 
where  alone  those  rights  can  be  defended. — Thither  every 
indication  of  your  fortune  points  you.  There  the  united 
wishes  and  exertions  of  the  nation  will  go  with  you.  Even 
our  party  divisions,  acrimonious  as  they  are,  cease  at  the 
water's  edge.  They  are  lost  in  attachment  to  national  charac- 
ter, on  that  element,  where  that  character  is  made  respectable. 
In  protecting  naval  interests  by  naval  means,  you  will  arm. 
yourselves  with  the  whole  power  of  national  sentiment,  and 
may  command  the  whole  abundance  of  the  national  resources. 
In  time  you  may  enable  yourselves  to  redress  injuries,  in  the 
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place  where  they  may  be  offered,  and,  if  need  be,  to  accompany 
your  own  flag  throughout  the  world,  with  the  protection  of 
vour  own  camion." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of  the  bills  contended  that 
the  character  given  to  the  war  by  their  political  opponents,  which 
constituted  the  basis  on  which  they  rested  their  justification, 
w?.5   totallv  without  foundation.      What,  asked  thev,  consti- 
tir.es  an   offensive  war  r    Not,  surely,  the  mode  of  carrying  it 
on,  which  is  an  immaterial  circumstance,  but  the  motive  and 
cause  which  led  to  it.     If  it  has  its  origin  in  ambition,  avarice, 
or  any  of  the  like  pasfjions,  then  it  is  offensive  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  to  repel  insult*  injury,  or  oppression,  it  is  of  an  oppo- 
site character,  and  i-^  defensive.     If  this  distinction  be  correct, 
if  the  two  species  of  war  are  distinguishable  by  their  cause  and 
:y:ztiTt\  then  the  aversion  of  the  American  people  to  the  one, 
aiv-1  ib.eir  approbation  of  the  others,  is  no  longer  a  mystery; 
it  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things.     But  if,  on  the  contrarv, 
it  is  true  that  they  are  distinguished  by  the  mere  accidental 
.  ircumstance  of  the  ;»;5r/f  of  carrying  them  on,  that  the  scene 
•  f  action  should  make  them  the  one  or  the  other,  then  the 
iVclin-s  of  this  country,  by  which  it  condemns  or  approves 
.  i"  either  species,  is  a  profound  mystery,  never  to  be  explained. 
In  this  point  of  view,  then,  what  is  the  character  of  the  war 
i:i  which  we  are  now  engaged:  Was  it  dictated  by  avarice  or 
love  of  conquest  r    The  opposition  have  already  decided  that 
:t  was  not.      When  Mr.   Webster's  resolutions  were  under 
discussion  at  the  last  session,  it  was  repealed  till  the  ear  was 
taiijjucd,  Ly  every  one  on  that  side  of  the  house  that  took 
any  pail  in   tnc-   debate,  that  if  the  repeal  of  ihc  Berlin   and 
Milan  decrees  had  been  communicated  in  time  to  the  British 
^ovcrnm-vnt.  the  ordtrs  in  council  would  have  been  repealed ; 
.iHvl  had  the  last  event  haj'pene<l,  the  war  would  not  have  been 
Jcelared.      I'hey  then  have  acknowledi;ed,  that  the  orders  in 
••  eunoil,  anvl  n-jt  the  Cv^iquest  of  Canada,  as  they  now  pretend, 
was  the  eau^e  of  the  war  ;   and  it  would  be  idle  to  enquire 
v»heth«.r  t  >  resist  them  was  in  its  nature  olVvnsive  or  defensive. 
It  Wtiuld  l»e    tv»  cn.juiro  whether  ih-.y  were  or  were  not   an 
.niurv  to  oar  c/'Uimerce  ;  a  yovM  never  denied  bv  the  most 
»^?^tinate   d/:\ii^r.        It  w^uld    be    Cv'uailv   idle    to    examine  « 
whether  thiv*  cans.*  i-f  e.Mninuin<  the  war.  to  protect  our  se^' 
men  tioni  iniprcs:inKr.t,  i-;  1^1  an  offensive  cr  eleunsive  charac- 
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ri;e  character  v^f  the  war  in  its  .^rii;;n  and  continuance  being 
thus  esiaMislicvl,  docs  a  dofensi\  e  become  an  crTensive  war  by 
''c\v.\\  eanied  bexond  ib.e  limits  of  our  tcrrii.-jrv  :    On  this  point 
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also,  it  was  said,  let  us  examine  the  sentiments  of  the  opposition. 
What  have  they  advised  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  ? 
Withdraw  your  troops  from  Canada,  reduce  your  army,  and 
limit  your  operations  to  the  ocean.  What !  to  the  ocean  !  Carry 
the  war  beyond  our  own  territory !  make  it  offensive !  The 
gentlemen  surely  do  not  intend  to  support  an  offensive  war.  To 
use  their  own  language,  it  is  too  immoral  for  a  virtuous  and 
religious  people.  It  is  then  admitted,  that  it  does  not  cease  to 
be  offensive  by  its  being  waged  at  sea  ;  how  then  can  the  carrying 
it  into  Canada  change  its  character  ? 

The  war  in  Canada,  it  was  urged,  was  the  best  security  to 
every  part  of  our  country.  We  have  a  very  extended,  and, 
from  the  thinness  of  the  population,  in  many  places  weak  8^ 
coast,  many  points  of  which  are,  and  must  from  necessity  be, 
without  efficient  protection.  Now  how  did  it  happen  that  this 
coast,  so  easily  assailed  by  a  maritime  power,  has  sustained 
little  or  no  damage,  in  a  war  that  has  continued  upwards  of 
eighteen  months  f  The  scheme  of  Mr.  Sheffey,  to  confine  our 
troops  to  the  defensive,  should  it  succeed,  would  the  next  sum- 
mer amply  explain  the  fact.  The  truth  is,  that  the  war  in 
Canada  is  the  security  of  the  coast.  It  compels  the  enemy  to 
concentrate  the  whole  of  his  disposable  force  there  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  territory.-  Were  the  absurd  policy  to  be 
adopted  to  confine  the  operation  of  our  troops  within  our  own 
limits,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  in  Canada  would  be  libe- 
rated from  its  defence,  and  the  entire  line  of  our  sea  coast  me- 
naced with  destruction.  The  enemy,  masters  on  the  ocean, 
could  act  with  such  celerity,  that  it  would  be  either  impossible 
to  defend  ourselves,  or  it  must  be  done  at  an  expense  greater 
than  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  his  possessions.  Thus,  even 
under  the  limited  view  of  defence,  the  most  effectual  mode  is 
that  which  has  been  adopted — to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country. 

'J'he  repeated  failure  of  our  arms  was  admitted.  They  have 
failed,  it  was  said,  repeatedly,  and  almost  unaccountably.  But 
have  not  the  arms  of  England  been  as  often  and  as  signally  re- 
versed ?  It  is  now  more  than  a  century  since  England  has  been 
striving  to  become  a  considerable  military  power-— and  what  has 
been  her  fate  ?  Look  10  Flanders,  to  Holland,  to  Walcheren 
dnring  the  present  war — without  recurring  further  back — to 
Portugal,  to  Spain.  Where  have  they  not  been  defeated  and 
disgraced  ?  Till  finally,  after  three  years  of  continued  over- 
throws an^l  failures  in  Spain,  they  have  at  last  been  beaten  by 
their  masters  in  the  military  art  into  an  equality  with  those 
masters.     Our  present  misfortunes  in  the.  fitld  are  the  natural 
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result  of  thirty  years  of  peace  and  prosperity— thirty  years  of 
total  neglect  of  every  thing  like  military  science  or  acquire- 
ment. The  knowledge  of  war  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  a  day,  nor 
through  any  theor}'.  If  labour,  mortification,  and  constancy  are 
indispensible  to  the  mastery  of  any  art,  surely  they  must  be,  and 
be  expected  to  be,  in  that  of  military  aifairs.  How  was  it, 
when,  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  present  government, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  subdue  the  Indians  on  our  borders, 
when  general  Washington  was  the  president,  gen.  Knox  at  the 
head  of  the  war  department,  and  generals  Harmer,  St.  Clair, 
and  Wayne  the  commanders  of  the  several  expeditions  I  The 
two  former  were  entirely  unsuccessful :  nor  was  it  until  the  third 
attempt  was  made,  that,  with  all  the  supposable  advantages  of 
such  an  administration,  this  petty  foe  was  ultimately  overcome. 

But  the  conquest  of  Canada  is  said  to  be  unpopular ;  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  it  fails ;  that  is  the  reason  why  it  will  never 
succeed.  As  a  separate  cause  of  war,  that  might  be  the  case ; 
but  certainly  not  when  viewed  as  an  instrument  for  waging  war 
eifectually,  and  as  a  desirable  acquisition  in  the  course  of  its 
prosecution. 

Canada  was  also  said  to  be  worthless  when  acquired.  Id  all 
our  views  of  this  subject,  we  ought  to  take  into  consideration - 
what  it  cost  England  to  wrest  it  from  France,  how  many  disas- 
trous campaigns  succeeded  each  other,  when  the  whole  popula* 
tion  of  the  New  England  states  was  embodied  for  the  conquest, 
under  the  most  experienced  military  men  Great  Britain  could 
place  at  their  head ;  how  they  nevertheless  failed  year  after  year, 
till  Wolfe  at  last  achieved  it.  And  when  he  had  achieved  it, 
what  said  the  English  nation  of  its  worth  ? — Turn  to  her  his- 
tory;  ask  the  annals  of  the  times.  They  will  tell  you  that  the 
acquisition  was  accounted  a  rich  indemnity  for  all  the  blood  and 
all  the  treasure  it  had  cost.  They  will  inform  you  that  the 
English  deemed  it  a  prize  inestimably  valuable. 

Have  gentlemen  forgot  the  first  blow  of  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, even  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  was  aimed 
at  Canada  ?  when  gen.  Washington  sent  col.  Arnold  to  pene- 
trate with  his  detachment  through  the  district  of  Maine,  while 
general  Montgomery  advanced  to  the  co-operation  by  another 
route  ?  The  course  and  termination  of  that  expedition  are 
familiar  to  every  body.  Gen.  Montgomery  fell  in  the  attack  on 
Quebec,  after  the  subjugation  of  Montreal,  and  when  the  con- 
quest of  the  province  was  so  near  its  accomplishment.  Several 
years  after  this  invasion,  in  the  year  1779,  that  congress,  whose 
constancy,  patriotism,  and  talents  cannot  be  too  much  applauded* 
made  every  arrangement  preparatory  to  a  second  incursioik 
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The  marquis  La  Fayette  was  sent  into  the  state  of  New  York 
to  take  the  preliminary  measures ;  and  the  design  was  finally 
suspended  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  now  essential  to.enumerate. 
Many  years  succeeding  this  period,  at  the  adoption  of  the  fede- 
ral constitution,  a  clause  was  placed  in  that  instrument,  as  is 
well  known,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  future  incorporation  of  the  Canadas,  at  any  time, 
into  the  union. 

What,  it  was  asked,  were  the  nature  of  the  proclamations  of 
Hull  and  Smyth,  which  had  been  cited  as  a  stain  on  the  country  f 
The  first  had  given  an  admonitory  caution  to  the  Canadians  not 
to  be  accessory  with  the  savage  in  the  murder  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  latter  had  offered,  as  alleged,  S40  for  die 
spoils  of  every  red  man  slam.  Ask  ;he  only  survivor  of  a  fa- 
mily indiscriminately  murdered  in  their  beds,  from  the  infant 
on  the  breast  to  the  aged  grandsire,  how  heinous  the  crime 
must  be  to  oiFer  g  40  for  the  arms  and  spoils  of  the  savage 
murderer ! 

How,  It  was  asked,  does  the  averment  of  Mr.  Webster,  that 
the  present  war  has  not  added  a  single  ship  to  our  navy,  agree 
with  the  fact  ?  Ships  of  the  line  are  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tioo.  Several  frigates  and  sloops  of  war  are  also  in  progress, 
some  of  which  are  nearly  finished.  Large  ships  are  not  the 
creation  of  a  day ;  but  as  much  industry  has  been  exerted  upon 
those  now  building  as  could  be  of  any  use.  The  assertion, 
however,  was  the  more  surprising  when  the  conquest  of  Canada 
was  his  topic,  and  when,  therefore,  the  lakes  should  have  been 
full  in  his  view.  The  ships  with  which  commodore  Chauncey 
conquered  the  command  of  lake  Ontario  are  the  production  of 
the  present  war,*and  so  are  those  with  which  commodore  Perry 
obtained  his  transcendant  victory,  unparalleled  by  any  achieve- 
ment on  the  high  seas. 

The  opposition  had  attempted  to  prove  that  the  party  now  in 
power  was  not  a  majority  ot  the  country,  and  contended  that 
the  representation  in  congress  furnished  no  evidence  of  that  fact. 
Many,  it  had  been  said,  who  are  opposed  to  the  war,  were  from 
party  motives  induced  to  vote  for  those  in  favour  of  it.  This 
argument  was  very  fallacious  ;  but  even  admitting  it  to  be  well 
founded^  does  it  not  apply  to  the  minority  as  well  as  to  the  ma- 
jority ?  Until  some  reason  be  assigned  why  it  does  not,  the 
majority  in  congress  must  be  considered  as  representing  a  majo*' 
rity  of  the  nation. 

The  minority  had  attempted  to  justify  their  opposition  to  the 
war  and  the  policy  of  the  country,  by  assuming  as  a  fact,  that  op- 
position is  in  its  nature  harmless,  and  that  the  calamities  which 
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have  afflicted  free  states  have  originated  in  the  blunders  and  the 
folly  of  the  government,  and  not  from  the  perverseness  of  op- 
position. In  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  they  quote  the 
conduct  of  Dhatham,  Burke,  and  Fox,  who  opposed  the  British 
government  at  the  time  of  the  American  revolution.  But  ft 
candid  examination,  it  was  urged,  of  the  conduct  of  those  gen- 
tlemen would  totally  overset  these  premises. 

When  they  advocated  the  cause  of  America,  we  were  the 
colonies  of  the  British  empire,  humbly  petitioning  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  to  which  these  men  conceived  we  were  justly 
entitled  ;  and  while  our  object  was  limited  to  their  redress,  they 
were  our  advocates  ;  but  as  soon  as  independence  was  declared 
—what  was  their  conduct  and  how  was  the  scene  reversed  ? 
Chatham,  the  great  American  advocate  while  a  redress  of  our 
grievances  was  the  object,  after  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  in  his  lust  speech  in  parliament,  exhausted  himself  in  his 
denunciations  against  us  as  rebellious  colonies,  and  for  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war  against  us,  until  we  were  humbled  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  entered  into  an  examination 
of  this  doctrine,  at  considerable  length,  with  an  abstract  of  which 
we  shall  conclude  the  debate  on  this  subject. 

Opposition,  said  he,  simply  implies  contrariety  of  opinion ; 
and,  when  used  in  the  abstract,  it  admitted  neither  censure  nor 
praise.  It  is  not  from  itself,  but  from  the  connected  circum* 
stances,  that  it  derives  its  character.  When  it  is  simpl}'  the 
result  of  that  diversity  in  the  structure  of  our  intellect,  which 
conducts  to  different  conclusions  on  the  same  subject,  and  is 
confined  within  those  bounds  which  love  of  country  and  political 
honesty  prescribe,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  guardians  of 
liberty.  It  excites  gentle  collision,  prompts  to  due  vigilance,  a 
quality  so  indispensable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  opposite  to  our 
nature,  and  results  in  the  establishment  of  an  enlightened  policy 
and  useful  laws.  Such  are  its  qualities  when  united  with  patriot- 
ism and  moderation.  But  in  many  instances  it  assumes  a  far 
different  character.  Combined  with  faction  and  ambition,  it 
bursts  those  limits  within  m  hich  it  may  usefully  act,  and  becomes 
the  first  of  political  evils.  A  factious  opposition  is  compounded 
of  such  elements,  that  no  reflecting  man  will  ever  consider  it  as 
harmless.  The  fiercest  and  most  ungovernable  passions  of  our 
nature,  ambition,  pride,  rivalry,  and  hate,  ( nter  into  its  danger- 
ous composition  ;  made  still  more  so  by  its  power  of  delusion, 
by  which  its  projects  against  government  are  covered,  in  most 
inst.mces,  even  to  the  eyes  of  its  victims,  by  the  specious  show 
of  patriotism.     Thus  constituted,  who  can  estimate  its  force  ? 
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Where  can  benevolent  and  social  feelings  be  found  sufficiently 
strong  to  counteract  its  progress  I  Is  love  of  country  ?  Alas  ! 
the  attachment  to  a  party  becomes  stronger  than  that  to  our 
country*  A  factious  opposition  sickens  at  the  sight  of  the  pros- 
perity and  success  of  the  country.  Common  adversity  is  its 
life ;  general  prosperity  its  death.  Nor  is  it  only  over  our  virtu- 
ous sentiments  that  this  bane  of  freedom  triumphs.  Even  the 
selfish  passions  of  our  nature,  planted  in  our  bosom  for  our  in- 
dividual safety,  afford  no  obstacle  to  its  progress. 

This  kind  of  opposition,  continued  he,  has  ever  proved  the 
most  deadly  foe  to  freedom.  Nor  is  it  then  only  dangerous 
when  it  breaks  forth  into  treason  and  rebellion.  Without  resort 
to  violence,  it  is  capable  in  a  thousand  ways  to  counteract  and 
(leaden  all  of  the  motions  of  government,  to  render  its  policy 
wavering,  and  to  compel  it  to  submit  to  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment on  the  part  uf  other  governments,  or,  if  resistance  is  deter- 
mined on,  to  render  it  feeble  and  ineffectual.  Do  gentlemen  ask 
for  instances  I  Unhappily  they  are  but  too  numerous.  Where 
shall  they  not  be  ibund  ?  Admired  and  lamented  republics  of 
antiquity  !  Athens,  Carthage,  and  Rome,  you  are  the  victims 
and  witnesses  of  the  fell  spirit  of  factious  opposition  !  Fatal 
fields  of  Zema  and  Cherona,  you  can  attest  its  destructive 
cruelty  !  What  is  the  history  of  Polybius,  and  that  of  the  other 
historians  of  the  free  states  of  antiquity  ?  What  the  political 
speeches  of  Cicero^  and  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  those 
models  of  eloquence  and  wisdom,  but  volumes  of  evidence  at- 
testing that  an  opposition  founded  in  faction,  unrestrained  by 
moderation  and  a  regard  to  the  general  welfare,  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  political  evils.  Nor  does  antiquity  alone  testify. 
The  history  of  modern  times  is  pregnant  with  exiimples.  What, 
he  would  ask,  have  become  of  the  free  states  of  modern  Italy, 
which  once  flourished  in  wealth  and  power — Florence,  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  many  others  ?  What  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
Switzerland  ?  Gone  ;  perished  under  the  deadly  feuds  of  op- 
position. Even  England,  with  her  deep-rooted  and  powerful 
executive,  has  not  been  free  from  its  pernicious  effect.  What 
arrested  the  war  of  Marlborough  when  France  was  so  humbled, 
that  had  it  been  continued  Europe  might  have  been  free  from 
the  danger  which  she  has  experienced  from  that  power  ?  What 
stayed  the  conquering  hand  of  Chatl  am,  when  before  his  genius 
and  power  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  trembled  to  its  centre  ? 
The  spirit  of  factious  opposition,  chat  common  cause  of  calamity, 
that  without  which  liberty  might  be  eternal  and  free  states 
irresistable. 
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But  has  the  opposition,  continued  Mr*  Calhoun,  made  any 
progress  in  this  country  to  so  dangerous  a  state  ?  He  feared 
there  were  appearances  which  would  justify  such  a  belief.  One 
of  its  most  natural  symptoms,  was  a  settled  and  fixed  character, 
which,  as  its  object  was  to  embarrass  and  weaken  government^ 
lost  no  opportunity  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  every 
measure.  It  had  two  other  concomitants :  the  one  a  violence 
and  vehemence  not  warranted  by  any  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency ;  and  the  other  urging  of  measures,  which,  if  adopted, 
must  lesld  to  national  ruin.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  were 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  these  existed  in  the  present 
opposition.  Is  it  not  settled  and  fixed  ?  In  an  unexampled  stale 
oJf  national  difficulties,  from  the  first  belligerent  decree  againit 
our  neutral  commerce  down  to  this  day,  he  would  ask,  wluch 
one  of  all  the  measures  of  our  government  to  resist  this  almost 
universal  depredation,  that  has  not,  under  one  pretext  or  anodier, 
been  opposed,  ridiculed,  and  weakened  ?  Yes,  opposed  with  a 
violence  that  would  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  constituted  authori^ 
ties,  instead  of  opposing  the  most  gross  and  outrageous  injustioe* 
sought  only  the  destruction  of  their  countr}'.  Again,  what  hafc 
been  the  measures  that  the  opposition  has  virtually  urged? 
What  is  it  at  this  moment  ?  Withhold  the  laws  ;  withhold  die 
loans ;  withhold  the  men  who  are  to  fight  our  battles ;  or,  in 
other  wordb,  destroy  public  faith,  and  deliver  the  country 
armed  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Suppose  all  of  their 
accomplished,  and  what  would  be  the  situation  of  the  countiy  i 
He  appealed  to  the  people  for  a  decision.  But,  say  the  gentle* 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  what  right  have  we  to 
object  ?  the  constitution  justifies  and  secures  them  in  opposidon 
to  the  measures  of  government.  They  claim  to  be  not  onh 
above  laws,  but  beyond  animadversion.  It  is  in  their  eyes  fiur 
and  proper  that  the  majority,  who  act  under  the  undoubted  and 
express  sanction  of  the  constitution,  should  be  subjected  to  every 
species  of  abuse  and  impediment ;  but  should  any  one  question 
the  right  or  the  expediency  of  the  opposition,  we  hea^  an  im- 
mediate cry  of  oppression.  For  his  part,  he  thought  that  a  fur 
and  moderate  opposition  ought  at  all  times  to  be  respected  ;  but 
that  our  constitution  authorized  that  dangerous  and  vicious 
species,  which  he  had  attempted  to  describe,  he  utterly  denied. 
He  called  on  those  who  made  the  claim  to  so  extravagant  a 
power  to  point  out  the  article  of  that  instrument  which  woidd 
warrant  such  a  construction.  Will  they  cite  that  which  estab- 
lishes the  liberty  of  speech  here  ?  Its  object  was  far  difiTerent ; 
and  it  furnishes  not  the  shadow  of  such  a  power.  Will  they 
rely  on  its  general  spirit  ?     It  knows  no  object  but  the  genend 
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good,  and  must  for  ever  condemn  all  factious  opposition  to 
measures  emanating  from  its  own  authority. 

The  bill  finally  passed  both  houses  with  the  usual  majorities. 
$  3.  A  number  of  other  acts  were  passed  during  the  session 
for  the  increase  and  better  organization  of  the  army.  The  presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  re-enlist  the  fourteen  regiments  of  twelve 
months  men ;  to  raise  three  additional  regiments  of  riflemen  ; 
and  to  receive  such  proportion  of  the  volunteers  already  author- 
ized as  he  might  think  necessary,  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  ;  all  of  whom  were  to  engage  for  five  years  or  during  the 
war,  and  to  receive  the  same  bounty,  pay,  &c.  as  the  regular 
troops  of  the  United  States.  The  act  for  raising  ten  additional 
companies  of  rangers  was  also  continued  in  force  for  another 
year.  The  three  regiments  of  artillery  were  formed  into  one 
corps,  and  organized  into  twelve  battalions,  and  the  two  regi- 
ments of  light  dragoons  were  formed  into  one.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  unnecessary  expences  in  the  military  establish- 
ment, the  president  was  authorized,  in  case  of  failure  of  filling 
the  rank  and  file  of  any  of  the  regiments,  to  consolidate  such  as 
should  be  deficient,  and  discharge  all  supernumerary  ofRcers, 
allowing  to  each  three  months  pay  in  addition  to  the  mileage 
formerly  authorized  by  law* 

An  act  was  likewise  passed  fixing  the  salary*  of  the  paymaster 
of  the  army  at  S  2000  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  the  monthly  com- 
pensation formerly  allowed ;  an  additional  appropriation  of 
S  554/  was  made  tor  clerk  hire  and  contingent  expences  of  his 
office  for  the  present  year.  The  president  was  also  authorized 
to  appoint  thirty  district  paymasters. 

$4.  Two  acts  were  passed  respecting  the  militia.  The  first 
regulated  courts-martial,  and  fixed  the  pay  of  some  additional 
officers.  It  also  provided,  that  the  expenses  incurred  in  march- 
ing the  militia  to  their  places  of  rendezvous^  in  pursuance  of  the 
requisition  of  the  president,  or  in  cases  of  calls  made  by  the 
proper  state  authority  which  should  be  approved  of  by  him, 
should  be  paid  by  the  United  States.  The  second  act  directed 
the  appointment  of  a  divbion  inspector  and  a  division  quarter- 
master to  each  division,  and  an  aid-de-camp  to  each  brigade,  in 
addition  to  the  militia  officers  authorized  by  former  laws. 

$  5.  An  augmentation  of  the  marine  corps  was  also  autho- 
rized, nut  to  exceed  one  major,  fourteen  captains,  twelve  first 
and  twenty  second  lieutenants,  sixiy-onc  Serjeants,  fortv-two 
drums  and  fifes,  and  C96  privates.  The  president  was  autho- 
rized by  thc'-i^hne  act  to  confer  brevet  rank  on  such  officers  of 
the  marine  cdrps  as  should  distinguish  themselves  by  gallant  ac- 
tions or  meritorious  conduct,  or  who  should  have  served  ten 
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years  in  any  one  grade.  The  officers  so  brevetted,  however,  are 
not  to  be  entitled  to  any  additional  pay  or  emoluments,  except 
%vhen  commanding  separate  stations  or  detachments,  when  they 
are  to  receive  the  same  pay  and  emoluments  as  officers  of  the 
same  grade. 

$  6.  The  president  was  authorized  to  appoint  four  captains 
and  twelve  lieutenants  to  be  employed  in  the  flotilla  service, 
without  rank  in  the  navy,  but  with  the  same  relative  rank  and 
authorirty  in  the  flotilla  service  as  officers  of  the  same  grade  ait 
entitled  to  in  the  navy.  The  captains  are  to  receive  the  pay  and 
subsistence  of  a  captain  in  the  navy  commanding  a  ship  of  tweiH 
ty  and  under  thirty-two  guns,  and  the  lieutenants  the  same  pa^ 
and  subsistence  as  officers  of  the  same  rank  in  the  navy, 

$  r.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  pay,  &c.  of  the  officers  of 
the  navy,  the  pay  and  bounty  of  the  seamen  and  marines  to  be 
fixed,  as  heretofore,  by  the  president,  who  was  by  the  act  autho- 
rized  to  make  an  addition,  not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  to  the  par 
of  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in  any  service  liable  to  pectifisr 
hardships  or  disadvantages^. 

$  8.  The  bounty  for  each  prisoner  brought  in  by  privatecn 
was  raised  to  g  100.  This  at  first  met  with  opposition  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  but  on  its  being  stated  that  it  was 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  our  citizens  from  capti- 
vity, the  opposition  was  withdrawn.  A  section  giving  a  boiuty 
for  every  vessel  sunk  or  destroyed  was  stricken  out  by  the  se- 
nate. 

$  9.  An  act  was  passed  granting  pensions  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  persons  slain  on  board  of  the  public  and  private  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States ;  the  former  from  the  navy  pension 
fund,  the  latter  from  the  privateer  pension  fund.  These  pen- 
sions to  continue  for  five  years,  and  to  consist  of  half  the  month- 
ly pension  to  which  the  deceased  would  have  been  entitled  for 
the  highest  rate  of  disability.  The  pension  is  granted  to  the 
widow,  and,  in  case  of  her  death  or  intermarriage,  to  the  children 
of  the  deceased.  By  a  subsequent  act,  the  officers  and  seamen 
of  revenue  cutters  wounded  in  discharge  of  their  duty  while  co- 
operating with  the  navy,  by  order  of  the  president,  are  entitled 
to  pensions  from  the  navy  pension  fund. 

$  10.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- five  thousand  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  purchase  of  the  British  squndron  captured  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  S  5000  was  granted  to  captain  Perry,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  share  of  the  prize-mont-y  allowed  him  by  law.  The 
reason  of  this  additional  grant  was,  that  captain  Perry,  although 

*  For  the  [>ay  and  subsistence  of  the  officers  of  the  navy,  see  p.  20. 
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in  fact  commander  of  the  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  construction  given  to  the  law,  only  be  entitled  to  his 
share  as  commander  of  the  particular  vessel  on  board  of  which 
he  fought. 

$  11.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  session  several  re- 
solutions were  passed,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  congress  of  the 
gallant  conduct  of  our  naval  ofHcers  and  seamen.  The  thanks 
of  congress  were  presented  to  captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  and 
through  him  to  the  officers,  petty  officers,  seamen,  marines,  and 
infantry  serving  as  such,  attached  to  the  squadron  under  his 
command,  for  the  decisive  and  glorious  victory  gained  on  Lake 
Erie  on  the  lOth  of  September,  1813,  over  a  British  squadron 
of  superior  force. 

The  president  was  requested  to  cause  gold  medals  to  be 
struck,  emblematical  of  the  action  between  the  two  squadrons, 
and  to  present  them  to  captain  Perr}'  and  captain  Jesse  D.  El- 
liot ;  and  the  president  was  further  requested  to  present  a  silver 
medal,  with  suitable  emblems  and  devices,  to  each  of  the  commis- 
sioned officers  either  of  the  navy  or  army  serving  on  board,  and 
a  sword' to  each  of  the  midshipmen  and  sailing  masters  who  so 
nobly  distinguished  themselves  on  that  memorable  day. 

A  silver  medal,  with  like  emblems  and  devices,  was  also  vot- 
ed to  the  nearest  male  relative  of  lieutenant  John  Brooks  of  the 
marines,  and  a  sword  to  the  nearest  male  relative  of  midshipmen 
Henry  Laub  and  Thomas  Claxton,junior ;  and  the  president  was 
requested  to  communicate  to  them  the  deep  regret  which  con- 
gress feel  for  the  loss  of  those  gallant  men,  whose  names  ought 
to  live  in  the  recollection  and  affection  of  a  grateful  countr}*,  and 
whose  conduct  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  example  to  future 
generations. 

Three  months  pay,  exclusively  of  the  common  allowance,  was 
voted  to  all  the  petty  officers,  seamen,  marines,  and  infantry 
serving  as  such,  who  so  gloriously  supported  the  honour  of  the 
American  flag  under  the  orders  of  their  gallant  commander  on 
tha  t  signal  occasion. 

The  president  was  requested  to  present  to  the  nearest  male 
relative  of  lieutenant  William  Burrows,  and  to  lieutenant  Ed- 
ward R.  M^Call,  of  the  brig  Enterprise,  a  gold  medal,  with  suit- 
able emblems  and  devices  ;  and  a  silver  medal,  with  like  em- 
blems and  devices,  to  each  of  the  commissioned  officers,  in  tes- 
timony of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  congress  of  the  galbntr}' 
and  good  conduct  of  the  officers  and  crew  in  the  conflict  with 
the  British  sloop  Boxer,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1813.  And 
the  president  was  also  requested  to  communicate  to  the  nearest 
male  relative  of  lieutenant  Burrows,  the  deep  regret  which  con- 
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gress  feel  for  the  loss  of  that  valuable  officer,  who  died  in  the 
arms  of  victory,  nobl}*  contending  for  his  country's  rights  and 
fame. 

The  president  was  also  requested  to  present  to  the  neareac 
male  relative  of  captain  James  Lawrence,  a  gold  medal,  and  a 
silver  medal  to  each  of  the  commissioned  officers  who  served 
under  him  in  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  in  her  conflict  with  the 
British  vessel  of  war  the  Peacock,  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense 
entertained  by  congress  of  the  gallantry-  and  good  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  crew  in  the  capture  of  that  vessel ;  and  the  president 
was  also  requested  to  comm  unicate  to  tKe  ncrarest  relative  of  cap- 
tain Lawrence  the  sense  which  congress  entertains  of  the  loas 
the  naval  ser\*ice  of  the  United  States  has  since  sustained  in  die 
death  of  that  distinguished  officer. 

$  12.  A  bill  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  authoriung 
the  president  to  build  or  purchase  a  number  cf  small  armed  ves- 
sels, but  it  was  postponed  by  the  senate  till  next  session. 

^13.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for 
building,  equipping,  and  putting  into  service  one  or  more  float- 
ing batteries, of  such  magnitude  and  construction  as  sh^ll  appear 
to  the  president  best  adapted  to  attack,  repel,  or  destroy  any  of 
the  enemy's  vesstis  approaching;  our  shores  or  entering  our  wa- 
ters. These  batteries  are  to  be  navigated  by  steam,  agreeably 
to  a  model  presented  l)y  Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  which  was  highly 
recommended  hv  a  number  ut  our  most  distinguished  naval 
cfficers. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

$  1.  Treasury  report.  $  2  Eppcs*  introductory  speech  on  the  loan 
bills.  J  3.  Pitkin's  reply.  §  4.  Arrangement  of  the  debate  on  th« 
loan  bill.  §  5.  Finances  of  the  union.  §  6.  Causes  of  the  war,  and 
justice  of  its  continuance.  $  7.  Naturalization  and  allegiance.  $  8. 
Ofiensive  and  defensive  war.  €  9.  Rights  and  duties  of  opposition* 
$  la  Treasury  note  biU.  »         ^  Fl^  ""«• 

$  1.  The  annual  report*  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  laid  before  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  10th  of 
January^  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  monies  actually  re« 
ceivcd  into  the  treasury,  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1813,  amounted  to  g  37,544,954  93 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  October  1, 1812  2,362,652  69 

39,907,607  62 


Payments  for  same  period  32,928,855  19 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  October  1, 1813  6,978,752  43 

39,907,607  62 


In  the  above  statement  of  receipts  is  included  nearly  twen* 
ty-four  millions  of  dollars  arising  from  loans  and  treasury 
notes. 

The  accounts  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1813,  had  not  been 
made  up  at  the  treasury,  but  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
would  reduce  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, to  about  2  4,685,112  95. 

The  expenditures  for  1814  are  estim  ated  as  follows  : 
Civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous  expences  1,700,000 

Reimbursement  of  principal  and  interest  of 

public  debt  12,200,000 

Military  establishment  24,550,000 

Navy  6,900,000 


^mitm 


$  45,350,000 
The  ways  and  means  for  defraying  which  are  estimated  at 

*  See  the  report  at  laige  among  the  congreitional  state  paperir 
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Customs  and  sales  of  public  lands  2  6,600,000 

Internal  revenues  and  direct  tfx  3,500,000 

Balance  of  the  loan  still  to  be  received  3,660,000 

Balance  of  treasury  notes  already  authorized  1,000,000 

Of  the  balance  in  cash  in  the  treasury,  a- 

mounting  to  about  2  4,680,000 

There  will  be  required  to  satisfy 

appropriations  made  prior  but 

still  undrawn  3,500,000 

— — —  1,180,000 


16,000,000 
So  that  there  remains  to  be  provided  by  loans  29,350,000 

%  45,350,000 

In  borrowing  this  sum  it  was  recommended  by  the  acting 
secretary  to  leave  the  executive  a  discretionary  power  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  borrowed  upon  stock  or  upon  treasury  notes, 
that  the  one  or  the  other  might  be  resorted  to  within  pre- 
scribed limits,  as  should  be  found  most  advantageous. 

The  plan  of  finance  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  the 

war  was  to  make  the  revenue  equal  to  the  expenses  of  the 

'^^ace  establishment,  and  of  the  interest  of  the  old  debt  and 

war  loans ;  and  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expences  of  the 

war  out  of  ^the  proceeds  of  new  loans. 

The  expences  of  the  peace  establishment  are  about      7,000,000 
Interest  of  old  and  new  debt,  including  that  esti- 
mated for  1 8 1 4,  5,050,000 

12,050,000 


The  receipts  from  the  revenues  now  established 

are  estimated  for  1814  at  10,100,000 

Balance  in  the  treasury  1,180,000 

Making  together  1 1 ,280,000 
Leaving  to  be  provided  new  revenues  capable  of 

producing  770,000 

12,050,000 


Several  circumstances,  however,  rendering  it  doubtful, 
whether  the  surplus  of  the  revenues  for  1815  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  deficiency  for  1814,  the  acting  secretary  submitted 
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it  to  the  consideration  of  congress,  whether  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary at  present  to  establish  new  and  additional  revenues* 

The  report,  after  being  read,  was  referred  to  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  who  reported,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
by  their  chairman,  Mr*  Eppes,  of  Virginia,  a  bill  authorizing 
a  loan  of—  millions,  and  a  bill  authorizing  the  issuing  of  trea- 
sury notes  for  the  service  of  the  year  1814*  • 

$  2.  The  loan  bill  was  taken  up  on  the  9th,  when  Mr.  Eppes 
rose  to  move  to  fill  the  blank  in  the  bill,  and  to  state  the  rea- 
sons for  its  amount*  Having  made  a  statement  of  the  es- 
timated receipts  and  expenditures  for  1814,  similar  to  that 
laid  before  the  house  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  he  pro- 
posed to  meet  the  estimated  deficiency  by  a  loan  for  twenty- 
five  millions,  and  treasury  notes  for  five  millions,  making 
together  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  leaving  a  surplus  of  jS  650,000 
over  the  secretary's  estimated  deficiency'* 

The  estimate  for  the  military  department  being  made  on  the 
full  complement  of  63,422  officers  and  men  for  the  year,  and 
one  month  having  already  expired,  it  is  presumed,  said  Mr. 
Eppes,  that  a  deduction  from  the  expences  of  the  military 
department  may  be  made,  sufficient  to  cover  the  additional 
bounty  recently  authorized,  and  that  650,000  dollars  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  any  other  expence  which  may  be  authorized..-^ 
during  the  present  session  of  congress* 

Mr*  Eppes  now  made  a  statement  of  the  increase  of  the 
debt  during  Mr*  Madison's  administration,  tending  to  show 
that  the  amount  was  much  smaller  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed* From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  the  principal 
borrowed,  including  the  premium  paid  by  way  of  annuity  or 
discount  amounted  to  S  44,336,677  51 

The  principal  paid  to  23,554,785  08 

Making  the  actual  increase  S  20,781,892  43 

It  may,  perhaps,  said  Mr*  Eppes,  be  expected  that  some- 
thing shonld  be  said  on  the  present  occasion  as  to  the  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  a  loan*  In  proportion  as  you  increase  the 
sum  to  be  borrowed  you  will  always  increase  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  money*  The  quantum  in  market,  whether  specie 
or  stock,  will  always  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  value 
of  the  article*  The  ability  of  a  community  to  lend  must  de- 
pend on  its  income,  or  on  the  valut!  of  its  f>roductive  industry 
and  its  circulating  medium.  What  is  that  amount  in  the 
United  States  ? 

The  improved  land,  on  which  the  direct  tax  under  the  act 
of  1798  was  collected^  was  163,476,686  acres,  and  valued  at 
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chat  time  at  8479,293,253,  rather  more  than  three  dollar^  per 
acre.  It  is  presumed  the  same  land  may  now  be  averaged  at 
six  dollars  per  acre,  which  will  give 

For  the  valuation  of  improved  land  982,480,000 

The  dwelling  houses  under  the  same  act  were 

valued  at  dollars  140,683,984.     They  may 

now  with  safety  be  estimated  at  double  that 

sum  280,000,000 

The  unimj)rQved  lands,  after  deducting  all  the 

claims  on  them,  amount  to  400,000,000,  at 

two  dollars  800,000/)QQ 

The  other  personal  property,  including  slaves,  ** 

is  estimated  at  300,000,000 

The  capital  embarked  in  commerce  previous 

to  the  war,  allowing  for  exports  and  imports  100,000|000 

The  bank  capital  at  present  amounts  to  75,000,000 

Turnpike,    canal,  toll  bridge,  and  insurance 

stocks,  &c.  30,000,000 

Total     S  2,567,480,000 

The  income  arising  on  this  capital  may  be  estimated  as  folhwM: 

Profit  on  improved  land,  two  per  cent,  on 

982,480,000  19,649,600 

On    personal    property,  including    dwelling 

houses,  580,000,000,'  at  4  per  cent.  23,200,000 

15  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed  in  com- 
merce 15,000,000 

8  per  cent  on  75,000,000 — the  amoimtof  bank 

capital  6,000,000 

Turnpike,  canal,  insurance,  and  other  stock, 

six  per  cent,  on  30,000,000  1,800,006 

Product  of  all  other  occupations,  including 

manufactures,  as  stated  in  the  last  census  172,000,000 


Total     g  237,649,600^ 


In  the  year  1798,  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produee 
of  the  industry  of  the  United  States  was  estimated,  by  an 
able  and  intelligent  writer,  on  a  population  of  4^  millions,  at 
37|  millions  sterling,  or  168,000,000  of  dollars*..  According 
to  the  same  estimate  for  Our  present  population  it  would  be 
300  millions.     This  estimate  would  be  63,000,000  above  what 

*  Vide  Cooper's  Political  Arithmetic,  47 
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I  have  rated  it  at,  and  induces  me  to  repose  some  confidence 
in  the  estimate  I  have  made* 

The  writers  on  political  economy  differ  as  to  the  proportion 
between  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  and  the  pro- 
ductive industry.  Their  calculations  vary  from  -}  to  3^,^ ;  one 
30th,  the  minimum  of  Smith,  on  237,845,600,  would  give 
something  more  than  7,000,000  of  dollars  for  the  necessar}- 
circulation  of  the  United  States ;  his  maximum,  one  5th, 
would  give  something  more  than  47,000,000  dollars.  If  then 
47,569,120  dollars  is  sufficient  for  the  actual  circulation,  the 
whole  of  the  circulating  medium  above  that  sum  might  be 
locked  up  or  drawn  from  circulation  without  producing  in- 
convenience or  pressure.  But  money  borrowed  by  the  go- 
vernment is  not  dr^wn  from  circulation,  but  is  instantly  thrown 
back  on  the  community,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  general 
circulation. 

The  question  then  is,  what  is  the  amount  of  circulating  me- 
dium ?  The  bank  capital  has  been  stated  at  75,000,000 ;  on 
this  capital  we  may  calculate  with  safety  on  a  circulation  in 
notes  and  discount  of  100,000,000.  From  this  sum  deduct 
47,569,120  dollars,  the  maximum  of  what  is  deemed  neces- 
sary for  circulation,  and  the  sum  remaining,  viz.  52,430,880, 
constitutes  the  ability  of  the  monied  capitalists  to  loan — of 
this  sum  we  propose  to  borrow  30,000,000. 

Having  shewn  the  ability  to  lend,  the  only  question  remain- 
ing is,  will  it  be  interest  of  those  who  hold  the  monied  capital 
to  advance  it  to  the  government?  A  monied  capitalist  will 
always  pursue  his  interest.  In  deciding  this  question,  the 
calculation  will  be  made  on  peace  or  war.  No  prudent  man 
will  loan  his  money  without  taking  into  vijew  both  these  events. 
In  the  event  of  peace  an  immediate  rise  in  the  price  of  stock 
affords  a  certain  prospect  of  profit.  As  an  investiture  of  money 
it  is  more  safe  than  in  banks,  inasmuch  as  individuals  may 
fail  and  the  nation  cannot.  For  a  merchant  whose  capital, 
in  consequence  of  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  is 
withdrawn  from  commerce,  it  is  a  better  investiture  than  in 
manfactures.  The  money  invested  in  manufactures  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  loss  on  the  sale  of  the  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  carrying  them  on.  The  stock,  however, 
of  the  United  States  could  at  once  be  converted  into  money 
at  considerable  profit,  and  his  capital  again  restored  to  its 
former  channel.  If  therefore  peace  shall  take  place,  to  which 
I  confess  I  look  forward  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  the 
present  loan  combines  all  the  advantages  of  ^  safety,'  ^  profit,^ 
and  a  command  at  will  of  the  capital  invested.     If,  on  the 
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contrary,  these  expectations  shall  be  disappointed,  and  the  war 
continue,  our  limited  commerce  must  Leave  unemployed  a 
large  surplus  capital.  It  is  true  that  the  increasing  demand 
for  our  own  manufactures  may  aiford  empIo>  ment  for  a  part 
of  this  capital.  To  those  however  who  have  formed  corn- 
mercial  habits,  and  look  forward  to  resuming  their  accustomed 
occupations,  such  an  employment  of  capital  cannot  be  desira- 
ble. The  stability  of  our  credit,  founded  on  a  punctual  com- 
pliance with  our  engagements,  must  be  gratifying  to  every 
American.  During  27  years,  the  faith  of  the  nation  has  never 
been  questioned — our  credit  has  grown  with  our  strength— 
our  resources  are  ample — to  bring  them  into  action  requires 
nothing  but  union  and  energy. 

$  o.  Mr.  Pitkin^  of  Connecticut,  followed  Mn  Eppes,  and 
brought  forward  a  variety  of  statements  from  the  public  docu- 
ments furnished  by  the  treasury  department,  in  order  to  show 
the  great  expense  of  the  present  war,  and  the  enormous  debt 
with  which  it  would  saddle  the  country.  He  also  entered 
into  a  comparative  statement  of  the  expenses  of  government 
during  the  administrations  of  Washington,  Adams,  JeiFerson, 
and  Madison,  in  order  to  show  that  the  extravagant  expendi- 
tures of  the  two  former,  but  especially  of  Adams',  about  which 
so  much  Lad  been  said,  were  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  compared 
with  th'>se  of  the  two  latter. 

From  these  treasury  statements,  it  appears,  that  the  expenses 
of  the  government  for  1812,  1813,  and  1814  will  amount,  ex- 
clusive of  the  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  to 
nearly  seventy-nine  millions  of  dollars.  From  the  same  docu- 
ments it  appears,  that  the  expenses  of  government  (exclusive 
')f  the  public  debt)  during  ten  years  of  peace  in  Jefferson's 
and  Madison's  administrations,  exceeded  the  expenses  for  the 
;>ame  objects,  during  the  twelve  years  administration  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams,  by  upwards  of  six  millions  of  dollars, 
L'vcn  after  deducting  the  monies  paid  under  the  Louisiana 
convention  and  British  treaty.  They  also  shewed  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  military  establishment  during  the  first  year  of 
this  war,  was  greater  than  the  expenses  of  government  (ex- 
clusive of  the  public  debt)  during  the  whole  of  Washington's 
administration;  that  the  expense  of  the  war,  at  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  will  exceed  the  whole  expenditure  of  Wash- 
ington's administration  by  upwards  of  sixty  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  and  that  of  Adams'  by  about  fifty-five  millions 
and  a  half ;  that  the  debt  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  war, 
at  the  end  of  1814,  would  amount  to  upwards  of  sixty-seven 
millions,  which  added  to  the  amount  of  the  old  debt  would 
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make  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars*. 

The  amount  of  the  circulating  medium,  Mr.  Pitkin  contended, 
had  been  greatly  overvalued  in  Mr.  Eppes's  statements.  He 
Was  satisfied,  he  said,  that  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circula- 
tion did  not  exceed  thirty  millions  of  dollars ;  the  idea  of  bank 
^discounts  forming  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium,  he  treated  as 
a  novelty  which  would  be  found  to  be  perfectly  illusory.  Many 
have  supposed,  said  Mr.  Pitkin,  that  banks  could  issue  notes  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  that  they  had  generally  done  it 
to  an  amount  far  beyond  their  capital.  This  idea  is,  however,  a 
very  erroneous  one.  A  certain  quantity  of  circulating  medium 
is  necessary  in  every  country,  for  its  various  commercial  transac- 
tions, and  to  facilitate  an  interchange  of  the  products  of  its 
industry.  This  quantity  increases  with  the  increased  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  country  ;  but  whether  it  consists  in  specie 
or  in  bank  notes,  it  can  never  exceed  the  amount  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  objects  for  which  it  is  required.  The  late  bank  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions,  and  with  an 
average  deposit  of  five  millions  more,  and  whose  bills  had  a 

Eneral  currency,  and  were  receivable  for  all  debts  due  the 
nited  States,  could  not,  for  many  years,  keep  in  circulation,  on 
an  average,  more  than  about  five  millions  of  bank  notes.  This 
was  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  their  capital.  We  can- 
not therefore  calculate,  that  the  present  state  banks,  taken 
together,  can  circulate  bills  to  a  greater  amount  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  actually  paid  in.  The  bills  of  some  of  the 
banks,  from  their  local  situation,  exceed  this  amount,  while  the 
bills  of  many  others,  and  particularly  of  the  larger  banks  in  the 
cities,  fall  short  of  it. 

The  present  bank  capital,  continued  Mr.  Pitkin,  is  estimated 
by  the  chairman  at  75  millions  of  dollars.  If  he  means  that  this 
sum  has  actually  been  paid  in,  it  is  too  large.  In  1812,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  stated  the  amount  to  be  only  50 
millions ;  and  from  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  I  am 
satisfied  the  amount  paid  in  does  not  at  present  much  exceed  60 
millions.  Supposing  those  banks  taken  together  can  circulate, 
in  proportion  to  their  capital,  as  many  notes  as  die  late  bank  of 
the  United  States,  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  will  be  only  30 
millions.  From  information,  however,  furnished  by  some  of 
the  state  banks  at  diiferent  periods,  we  shall  be  satisfied,  that 
this  sum,  taken  on  an  average,  is  probably  too  large.  About  the 
first  day  of  January,  1812,  the  capital  of  three  of  the  prmcipal 

*  For  an  abi tract  of  the  titMurj  ttstementt  from  which  Mr.  Pitkin  drew  hit 
cdcriatioiis,  kc  p.  36,  37  of  this  volume. 
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banks  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  three  large  banks  in  Massachu-  ^ 
setts,    and  of   all  the  banks  in   Rhode   Island,  amounted   to 
S  11,808,650,  and  the  notes  in  circulation  from  these  banks,  at 
that  time,  was  only  S  4,487,702,  being  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  amount  of  the  capital.     I1iis  appears  from  state- 
ments made  by  the  directors  ot  those  banks  to  the  legislatures  of 
those  slates  respectively.     In  January  of  the  present  year,  the  • 
capital  of  all  the  banks  in  Massachusetts  was  S  1 1,575,000,  and       ' 
the  notes  in  circulation  amounted  only  to  4,1 17,1 18  dollars.     If 
we  suppose  the  bank  capital  of  Massachusetts  to  be  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  banking  capital  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
other  banks  circulated  notes  in  the  same  proportion  to  their 
capital  as  the  banks  of  that  state,  the  amount  of  all  the  notes  now 
in  circulation  will  be  only  24,702,708  dollars.     As  the  banks 
farther  south  have  probably  more  notes  in  circulation,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  capital,  than  the  banks  in  Massachusetts,  the  notes 
in  circulation  may  exceed  this  amount  by  two  or  three  millions** 
$  4.  The  debate  on  this  subject  continued  upwards  of  two 
weeks,  the  speakers  on  both  sides  taking  a  most  extensive  range. 
The  plan  of  this  work  does  not  admit  of  our  giving  the  debate 
at  If  ngth,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  correct  summary  of 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  on  some  of  the  most  important 
topics  canvassed  on  this  occasion,  arranging  them,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  under  the  different  heads  of — finance — cause  of  war 
and  justice  of  its  continuance — retaliation  and  allegiances-dis- 
tinction between  offensive  and  defensive  war — and  rights  and 
duties  of  the  opposition. 

$  5.  J^fr.  Shfffcif  said,  that  it  was  necessary  to  consider  not 
only  whether  there  existed  a  capacity  and  disposition  in  the 
country  to  furnish  the  present  loan,  but  whether  this  system  of 
loans  and  expenditure  could  continue  till  the  professed  objects  of 
the  war  were  accomplished.  If  not,  said  he,  this  is  surely  the 
best  moment  to  arrest  our  progress.     To  continue  the  effusion 

*  Bink  notes  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  circulating  medium.  In  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  United  States  it  consists  partly  of  tpecie  and  bank  notet,  but 
principally  of  bank  credit.  The  former  are  seldom  made  use  of  but  for  small 
paymi-nts,  large  payments  being  almost  always  made  by  a  transfer  of  hank 
credit  from  one  person  to  another  on  the  books  of  the  bank,  a  transaction  which 
is  executed  by  means  of  what  are  called  ckrch.  Mr  Pitkin  correctly  obscrvci, 
that  the  principal  banks  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  issue  notes  to  the 
amount  of  little  more  than  one-third  of  their  capital.  And  yet  those  very  banks, 
though  they  charge  their  customers  only  about  6  and  two-fifths  per  cent,  per  ann., 
divide  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  whole  amount  of  their 
capital,  after  paying  all  expences,  which  may  be  reckoned  at  one  per  cent.  more. 

Mr.  Pitkin  calculates  the  bank  capital  of  the  United  States  at  60  millions  of 
dollars.  If  this  be  correct,  the  circulating  medium  arising  from  banks  alone 
(bank  notes  and  bank  credit)  must  amount  to  between  eighty  and  a  hundred 
millions.  Editor. 
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of  blood  and  the  waste  of  money  without  hope,  would  be  wanton 
and  cruel. 

To  elucid.ite.this  subject,  Mr.  Sheffey  made  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  our  military  force  for  ihe  year  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1813,  which  he  calculated  to  average  25,000  men. 
The  disbursements  on  account  of  the  military  service  for  that 
period  amounted  to  upwards  of  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  and 
Mr.  Sheifey  contended,  that  the  floating  debt  oi^  that  account 
would  amount  to  more  than  five  millions,  which  together  would 
make  upwards  of  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars.  Nothing  is 
mure  fallacious,  said  he,  than  the  idea  that  the  expenditure  is 
limited  by  the  appropriation*  The  actual  payments  only  are  so 
limited.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  expenditure,  it  constitutes  a 
debt  which  is  paid  out  of  the  next  appropriation.  To  prevent 
the  whole  sum  appropriated  for  the  military  service  from  being 
paid  as  demands  may  require,  and  thereby  prematurely  exhaust 
the  means  of  payment,  the  treasury  department  has  interposed  a 
restriction,  by  which  but  one-twelfth  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated can  be  drawn  monthly.  Thus  the  appropriation  for  the 
last  year  being  about  eighteen  millions,  the  treasurer  as  agent  for 
the  war  department  received  a  monthly  credit  of  one  million  and 
a  half:  beyond  this  sum  no  payment  could  be  made,  whatever 
the  demaiid  might  be.  Should  there  have  been  any  apphcation 
within  the  month,  after  the  sum  set  apart  was  exhausted,  the 
claimant  would  be  postponed,  he  would  have  to  wait  until  the 
waters  were  again  moved,  and  if  he  was  not  preceded  by  others, 
or  thrown  back  in  the  scramble,  he  might  be  satisfied. 

The  deduction  drawn  from  these  premises  was,  that  the 
ezpence  of  the  army  for  the  present  year,  would  amount  to 
upwards  of  fifty  millions,  instead  of  twenty-four  and  a  half,  as 
had  been  estimated  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  else  we 
should  have  but  half  the  army,  past  experience  having  shown 
that  the  average  expence  did  not  fall  much  short  of  g  1000  per 
man. 

Mr.  Sheffey  next  entered  into  an  examination  of  Mr.  Eppes' 
statements  of  the  national  weahh,  income,  and  circulating 
medium,  the  two  foniier  of  which  he  was  not  disposed  to  ques- 
tion, but  could  not  see  how  any  result  connected  with  the  present 
question  could  follow.  If  we  were  deliberating  on  the  pro- 
priety of  imposing  a  tax  on  income,  it  would  be  very  proper  to 
enquire  into  the  resources  of  individuals,  without  reference  to 
anv  surplus,  because  it  would  constitute  the  basis  of  the  tax,  and 
regulate  its  product.  But  the  present  question  can  be  influenc- 
ed neither  by  the  amount  of  capital  nor  income.  As  to  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium,  Mr.  Sheffey  said,  from  tho 
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numner  in  which  banks  were  created,  any  estimate  predicated  on 
the  amount  of  bank  capital  would  be  altogether  illusory. 

But  even  supposing  Mr.  Eppes'  estimate  to  be  correct,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Sheflfey,  his  conclusion  is  totally  irreconcileable  vvith 
any  idea  I  have  on  the  subject.  That  the  utmost  wants  of  the 
country  cannot  require  more  than  a  given  sum,  and  yet  more 
than  double  that  sum  be  actually  employed^  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. The  circulating  medium  of  a  country  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  property,  and  can  represent  but  such  portion  as 
periodically  becomes  the  subject  of  exchange ;  and  though  it 
may  fall  short  of  that,  it  cannot  go  beyond  it.  An  excess  of 
circulating  medium  cannot  long  continue  (if  it  ever  can  exist). 
If  it  consists  in  specie,  it  will  find  its  way  to  a  place  of  greater 
scarcity ;  if  of  paper,  it  will  return  to  the  place  of  its  emission  or 
depreciate. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  country  was  not  able  to  support  the 
system  of  loans,  of  which  that  now  required  only  constituted  a 
part,  Mr.  Shefiey  contended, that  the  loans  in  Great  Britain  con- 
sisted only  of  the  surplus  profits  of  the  industrious  occupations* 
and  in  the  United  States  oi  their  capital.  That  the  profits  of 
the  British  commercial  and  manufacturing  capital  were  greater 
than  the  natural  means  to  extend  their  employment.  AH  the 
commerce,  said  he,  which  her  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
permits,  can  be  carried  on,  and  all  the  fabrics  can  be  manufac- 
tured that  can  be  vended,  and  a  surplus  of  annual  profit  remains 
for  the  use  of  the  government.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case  in  this  country.  The  rude  state  of  agriculture  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  the  slow  progress  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  the  high  rate  of  interest,  all  show  that  the  money 
capital  of  the  country  is  far  from  being  redundant. 

To  those  who  are  not  content  to  look  to  the  present  moment 
only,  continued  Mr.  ShefFey,  but  who  deem  it  their  duty  to  cast 
'their  eyes  over  the  whole  extent  embraced  by  the  financial  or 
rather  borrowing  system,  it  will  be  an  object  of  some  importance, 
to  know  how  long  it  can  continue,  admitting  it  practicable  for 
the  moment.  It  is  a  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  that  evtry  loan 
subtracts  from  the  money  capital  of  the  country  employed  in 
the  industrious  occupations,  and  is  not  supplied  by  the  profit 
arising  from  its  use*  Indeed  it  would  be  preposterous  to  talk 
of  the  profit  of  such  capital,  when  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Even  admitting  Mr.  Eppes's 
positions,  the  whole  disposable  means  will  be  exhausted  in  a 
very  short  period.  Supposing  even  the  whole  commercial 
capital  to  be  convertible  to  such  purposes,  a  few  more  loans  will 
bring  gentlemen  to  the  end  of  their  means  ;  what  will  be  done 
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then  t  They  themselves  predict  the  consequences.  They  tell 
you  that  ruin  to  the  public  credit,  and  every  possible  calamity  to 
the  country,  await  the  refusal  to  provide  the  means  now  asked. 
And  surely  those  evils  will  not  be  mitigated  when  a  heavy  ac- 
cumulation of  the  public  debt  has  been  effected. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Sheffey  also  slightly  noticed 
the  evik  which,  he  said,  would  arise  from  the  stock  falling  into 
the  hands  of  foreign  capitalists,  thus  making  the  United  States 
tributary  to  a  foreign  nation.  The  industry  of  the  community 
will  have  to  provide  the  revenue  of  persons  not  members  of  it, 
and  which  will  be  spent  in  another  country.  So  long  as  it  is 
inconsiderable,  it  will  not  be  materially  felt.  But  should  the 
system  of  loans  continue  until  the  amount  shall  greatly  increase, 
it  will  become  a  serious  eviL 

Mr,  Hanson  said,  that  the  men  now  in  power  had  not  only 
endangered  public  credit,  by  making  enormous  loans  without 
providing  ways  and  means  for  their  extinguishment,  but  delibe- 
rately violated  the  public  faith,  by  pledging  the  eight  million 
sinking  fund  (which  had  been  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
the  old  public  debt),  for  the  payment  of  the  new  loans  and  trea- 
sury notes.  He  quoted  Gallatin,  Hamilton,  and  other  writers 
on  finance,  to  show  that  it  was  an  anomaly  in  political  economy, 
a  departure  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  public  credit,  to 
create  a  debt^  without  at  the  same  time  creating  and  pledging  a 
fund  for  the  punctual  pavment  of  the  interest  and  ultimate  reim- 
bursement of  the  principal.  To  show  that  this  had  not  been 
done,  and  that  the  present  system  of  ways  and  means  was  a  de- 
ception, and  not  even  founded  on  the  plan  of  finance  which  had 
been  avowed,  namely,  to  m'ake  the  revenue  equal  to  the  expenses 
of  the  peace  establishment,  and  the  interest  of  the  old  and  new 
debt,  he  entered  into  an  examination  of  Mr.  Eppes'  exposition. 

The  acknowledged  deficit,  said  he,  admitted  by  the  head  of 
the  treasury  department,  is  S  770,000,  to  which  ought  to  be  add- 
ed 8 1,1 80/XX>,  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  current  year,  as  it  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  form  a 
part  of  the  revenue.  It  cannot  be  considereil  a  part  of  the  in- 
come of  the  year  1814,  because  it  has  heretofore  been  appropri- 
ated, and  roust  be  wanted  to  satisfy  unsetded  claims,  that  have 
accrued  the  last  year.  So  that  a  real  deficit  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lions exists,  for  which  no  funds  are  provided  by  law  to  make 
good.  But  Mr.  Hanson  contended  that  this  was  not  the  total 
deficit.  That  the  estimate  of  revenue  to  arise  from  commerce 
and  sales  of  public  lands  ought  to  be  reduced  at  least  one  third. 
During  a  war,  said  he,  which  has  caused  the  devastation  and 
depopulation  of  the  frontiers,  it  is  evident  that  much  cannot  bf* 
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expected  from  the  sales  of  land ;  and  during  an  embargo,  rein- 
forced by  an  extensive  and  rigorous  blockade,  and  during  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  non-importation  lav/,  it  is  equally  evident 
that  but  little  revenue  can  be  expected  from  commerce.  I'he 
estimate  of  the  customs  and  sales  of  land,  then,  being  S  6,600,000, 
one-third  of  this  sum  added  to  the  acknowledged  deficit  and  ba- 
lance in  the  treasury,  will  make  a  total  deficit  of  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  dollars.  For  this  deficit  no  provision  is  made  or 
prepared. 

Mr.  Hanson  also  enlarged  on  the  difficulty  which  would  at- 
tend the  raising  the  loan  at  the  present  moment.  The  eastern 
states,  said  he,  being  free  from  blockade,  have  become  the  depot 
of  most  of  the  foreign  articles  imported  into  the  United  States, 
for  the  supply  of  the  whole  American  continent.  These  arti- 
cles, owing  to  the  combined  effects  of  the  efforts  of  the  public 
enemy  and  the  embargo,  cannot  be  paid  for  in  the  produce  of 
the  southern  and  middle  states,  and  must  be  met  by  specie* 
This  causes  such  a  pressure  from  the  east,  on  the  banks  of  the 
middle  and  southern  states,  as  will  deprive  them  of  the  means, 
if  they  have  the  disposition,  to  fill  the  loan.  The  accumulation 
of  capital  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  alone,  enables  that  state, 
by  pressing  New  York,  to  reach  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
the  chain  of  banks.  It  cannot  be  concealed  or  denied,  that  a 
very  general  alarm  is  felt  for  the  critical  situation  of  the  banks, 
produced  by  an  accumulation  of  capital  to  the  north  in  the  man- 
ner mentioned.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  whole  circulating- 
medium  of  the  country  is  in  danger.  Gentlemen  seem  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are  beset.  I  do  not 
wish  to  ruffle  their  serenity,  by  exciting  apprehensions ;  but  they 
should  be  prepared  to  encounter  troubles  which  they  have  hi- 
therto been  strangers  to.  They  should  be  prepared  for  an  eX' 
plosion^  the  noise  of  which  may  not  reach  their  ears  in  time  for 
their  retreat.  The  very  foundations  of  the  government  tremble 
beneath  it.  The  ground  on  which  ministers  stand  is  hourly 
washing  from  under  their  feet.  Let  them  fail  in  their  loan,  and 
they  are  undone.  They  have  no  excuse  for  not  providing  the 
ways  and  means  called  for  by  the  public  exigencies  but  the  fear 
of  offending  the  people,  and  yet  the  popularity  of  the  war  is  the 
favourite  theme  of  its  authors.  A  crisis  has  arrived  in  the 
finances  of  the  government,  which,  unless  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously met  by  efficient  measures,  will  bring  on  certain  ruin.  The 
credit  of  the  government,  once  destroyed,  cannot  be  easily  rein- 
stated.    It  must  be  destroyed  if  this  system  is  pursued. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said,  that  there  was  something  very  extraordi- 
nary to  his  mind  in  the  financial  horrors  which  were  conjured 
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up  by  gentlemen.  But  can  these  apprehensions,  said  he,  be  re- 
conciled with  those  immense  advantages  which  the  same  gentle- 
men who  entertain  them  ascribe  to  our  foreign  commerce  i  Is 
It  possible  that  we  have  had  the  second  foreign  trade  in  the 
world,  pouring  in  all  its  affluence  upon  the  United  States  for 
twenty  years  together,  and  that  it  has  not  made  a  sufRcient  stock 
of  capital  to  afford  the  means  for  a  short  war  in  its  defence  f  I 
cannot  suppose  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  capital  of  this  country 
is  much  greater  than  probably  most  of  its  citizens  are  SL^wzrc  of. 
I  have  understood  from  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  obser- 
vation, that  the  war  has  not  occasioned  the  failure  of  any  one 
merchant  or  mercantile  firm  of  respectable  standing  upon  the 
whole  continent.  Not  a  single  insurance  company,  1  believe, 
has  found  itself  compelled  to  stop  payment.  Nor  a  single  bank, 
I  will  answer  for  it,  whose  failure  can  be  imputed  to  the  war. 
But  I  am  yet  to  Icam  that  banks  constitute  the  wealth  of  a  na- 
tion, however  convenient  they  may  be  to  its  financial  operations. 
The  resources  would  abide  in  the  country,  even  though  all  the 
banks  should  be  swamped.  How  is  it  in  England,  the  great 
mother  country  of  finance  ?  Mr.  Pitt  stopped  the  specie  pay- 
ments of  the  bank  of  England  in  1 797,  unless  I  am  mistaken  ; 
and  unless  I  am  equally  mistaken,  that  bank  has  never  since  been 
open  for  the  purposes  of  metallic  payments.  Yet,  that  the  af- 
fairs of  England  have  not  been  materially  affected,  I  presume 
will  hardly  be  denied. 

The  truth  is,  that  finance  is  still  a  political  secret.  It  is  the 
modern  Eleusinian  mystery  of  politics.  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  become  at  least  a  theorist  in  the  science  :  but  after  consulting 
most  of  the  treatises  |o  be  met  with  on  this  subject,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  arrive  at  any  more  satisfactory  conclusion,  than  that 
the  whole  matter  remains  yet  to  be  developed  in  its  genuine  ef- 
fects. When  sir  Robert  Walpole  introduced  the  funding  sys- 
tem in  England,  he  always  admitted  that  there  was  a  certain 
ultimatum  bevond  which  the  national  debt  could  not  travel  with- 
out  national  ruin.  But  now  that  ultimatum  is  quadrupled,  ay, 
quintupled,  and  ruin  still  holds  off.  Mr.  Pitt,  unquestionably, 
like  sir  Robert  Walpole,  one  of  the  most  eminent  financiers  that 
ever  presided  over  the  government  of  England,  also  subscribed 
to  the  idea  of  a  certain  ultimatum  of  debt,  which  could  not  be 
exceeded.  His  ministry  was  almost  avowed  to  be  a  system  ol 
expedients.  Yet  the  debt  has  now  left  far  behind  this  imagina- 
ry' ultimatum,  and  this  svstem  of  expedients  has  been  crowned 
with  success.  Sir  R.  Walpole  used  to  say,  when  threatened 
with  national  bankruptcy  .ind  convulsion,  that  it  had  never  been 
ascertained  how  much  ruin  there  was  in  a  nation,  but  that  there 
certainly  was  a  great  deal. 
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With  the  specie  issues  of  the  bank  of  Eng^d  so  long  at  a 
stand,  with  the  enormous  increase  of  their  debt,  with  the  djtrpre- 
ciation  of  their  paper  currency,  what  at  last  has  conquered  the 

g'gantic  power  of  France,  dissolved  the  confederation  of  the 
hine,  rescued  Russia  from  the  conunental  system  and  confla- 
gration, restored  Austria  to  the  German  empire,  broken  the 
yoke  of  Holland,  and  re-created  Prussia  a  kingdom? — The  sub- 
sidies of  England :  that  paper  money  which  the  French  emperor 
deprecates  as  the  greatest  enemy  to  social  order— as  to  his  social 
order,  it  certainly  is.  These  subsidies  have  not  been  paid  in 
hard  money.  No :  but  a  very  small  part  of  them ;  and  the  rest 
in  English  endorsements  and  discounts.  With  the  feeblest  mi- 
nistry that  ever  governed  Great  Britain  since  the  administration 
of  lord  North,  and  engagements  this  year  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  120  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  has  that  countiy  been  aUe 
at  last  to  achieve  what  it  so  long  has  been  striving  for  in  vain- 
Neither  the  frosts  of  Russia,  nor  the  discipline  and  enthusiasm 
of  all  Europe  combined  in  arms,  could  have  triumphed  against 
the  power  of  France,  without  the  reinforcement  of  English  pa- 
per* It  was  the  sword  of  finance  with  which  Napoleon's  trun- 
cheon has  been  beaten  down*  It  was  with  paper  his  confede- 
rates were  seduced,  and  with  paper  arms  his  enemies  have  driven 
him  behind  the  Rhine. 

What,  then,  have  we  to  fear  ?  Are  our  resources  good  ?  Un- 
doubtedly. We  have  as  much  metallic  fund,  probably,  as  Eng- 
land herself.  Our  credit  is  perfect.  Our  country  is  confident. 
Our  means  are  all  within  ourselves.  To  draw  them  forth  may 
cost  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances.  But  while  we 
have  them,  most  assuredly  we  can  use  them. 

Mr*  Jackson^  of  Virginia,  controverted  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Sheffey  us  to  the  expence  of  the  military  force.  From  authen- 
tic sources,  he  had  ascertained,  that  during  the  last  3  ear  the  re- 
gulars averaged  twenty- five  thousand,  the  twelve-months  men 
six  thousand,  and  the  militia  thirt}'  thousand,  making  a  total  of 
sixty -one  thousand  men,  and  consequently  making  the  average 
expence  S  300  instead  of  S 1000  per  man*.     He  also  denied  the 

*  By  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
dated  February  10,  1814,  it  appears,  that  the  amount  of  regular  troops  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1813,  was  18,945;  in  June  27,609^  in  December  34,335;  and  that  the 
average  number  of  volunteers,  during  1813,  was  SOOO. — The  aggregate  itiength 
of  the  a^rmy,  on  the  17th  day  of  January,  1814,  was  33,822.  The  actual  mim- 
ber  of  militia  could  not  be  stat«i  with  precision  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  but 
from  the  best  information  that  could  be  resorted  to,  the  paymaster  of  the  army 
thought  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate  the  number,  during  the  year  1813t  at  30,000 
men,  including  officers.  The  letter  referred  to  was  published  subsequent  to  this 
debate.  Eoitob. 
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Statement  as  to  the  great  amount  due  by  the  war  dcpai  tment,  on 
account  of  the  rule  limiting  the  expenditure  to  certain  sums 
m<nithly  ;  and  said  that  he  iclt  himself  authorized  to  assert,  that 
no  legal  claim,  properly  authenticated,  had  been  presented  with- 
out being  [mid;  and  besides,  that  advances  had  been  made  for 
the  recruiting  service  and  for  the  quarter-master's  department. 
Mr.  I.  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  American  stock  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  British  capitalists.  It  would  be  a  lien  on 
their  friendshin,  and  induce  the  wealthy  men  of  the  nation  to 
desire  a  stat'*  n(  pt-ace,  and  therefore  to  have  justice  done  to  us. 
I'he  advantage  of  the  increase  of  capital  to  America,  also,would 
far  overbalance  the  disadvantage  of  paying  the  interest  out  of 
iho  country. 

§(1.  The  next  important  subjects  canvassed  in  this  debate 
were  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  the  justice  of  its  continuance. 

Mr.  Shcjfuij  said,  that  he  was  originally  opposed  to  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  which  he  had  viewed  as  a  measure  of  extieme  im- 
prudence, calculated  to  add  to  the  evils  of  which  we  complain- 
ed, without  tlie  hope  of  removing  any.  He  believed  that  we 
had  sufficient  cause  of  war,  against  lx}th  the  great  belligerents  ; 
he  meant  such  cause  as  states  have  gcnerall)-  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient. But  our  true  policy  required  that  we  should  (without 
relinquishing  any  right)  muke  the  most  of  things  we  could  not 
alter,  and  look  to  the  restoration  of  independent  sovereign  com- 
munities in  Kurope,  equally  interested  with  ourselves,  as  the 
only  probable  means  to  re-establish  a  respect  for  the  rights  of 
nations. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  Mr.  Sheflfey  said,  he 
imderstood  the  primary  cause  of  that  measure  to  be  the  orders 
in  council.  The  silence  of  government  on  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment for  yars  before  forbid  the  opinion  that  that  was  con- 
sidered as  originally  justifying  hostilities,  or  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  persevi-rance  in  them,  after  every  other  cause  was  re- 
moved. I  indeed  occasionally  heard,  in  this  house,  continued 
ho,  the:  suflferings  of  our  seamen  in  the  *  floating  dungeons  of 
Kngland'  d'.*scribed  in  eloquent  and  pathetic  language  ;  but  I 
always  considered  it  merely  as  a  rhetorical  flourisii,  intended  to 
embellish  a  speech.  I  sometimes  too  saw  in  the  columns  of 
certain  newspapepi  ihe  magical  number  6257  displayed  in  large 
ligures,  as  the  numlier  of  our  impressed  seamen  ;  but  I  did  not 
suppos*'  that  anv  grive  states-.uan  who  had  access  to  better  in- 
formation, ro'ilil  tiiher  lielievc  it,  or  be  influenced  by  the  inflam- 
matory matter  generally  subjoined.  But  it  seems  I  was  mis- 
taken. I'h'Migh  tile  orrlers  in  council  have  long  since  been 
removed,  the  war  has  been  continued  and  is  to  be  per^evjrred  in. 

v<)i..  Ill,  T 
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as  is  avowed,  until  Great  Britain  shall  relinquish  the  practice  of 
taking  even  her  own  seamen  from  our  merchant  vessels ;  or,  in 
other  words,  until  she  shall  consent  that  the  flag  shall  protect  all 
who  sail  under  it.  I  cannot  consent  to  subject  the  country  to 
the  many  certain  evils  that  will  attend  the  continuance  of  the 
war  on  any  such  principles,  because  I  believe  the  claim  set  up  by 
administration  extends  beyond  what  our  interest  requires  and 
propriety  warrants ;  and  because  I  cannot  see  that  we  shall  be 
able  by  force  to  compel  Great  Britain  to  assent  to  our  demand. 
All  we  could  require  was  security  for  our  own  seamen,  leaving 
to  Great  Britain  the  service  of  her  subjects.  Some  remedy  cal- 
culated to  secure  both  ought  to  have  been  attempted  by  friendly 
negociation,  instead  of  insisting  on  a  principle,  which,  though  it 
may  affect  our  convenience,  leaves  the  interest  of  others  to  be 
sacrificed. 

Those  who  have  precipitated  us  into  our  present  unfortunate 
and  ruinous  situation,  continued  Mr.  Sheffey,  demand  of  us  to 
yield  the  means  which  they  shall  prescribe,  as  necessary'  to 
insure  a  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  only 
hope,  as  they  say,  of  a  speedy  and  honourable  peace,  the  profess- 
ed object  of  all.  In  any  measures  for  the  defence  of  our  country', 
he  said,  he  would  willingly  unite  with  them,  but  not  in  furnish- 
ing means  for  the  vain  attempt  of  conquering  Canada.  These 
would  be  utterly  thrown  away,  as  in  the  two  last  campaigns.-— 
But  even  supposing  the  enemy's  provinces  could  be  subdued, 
what  then  i  Can  it  be  believed  that  she  would  yield  a  great 
maritime  right  (a«  she  estimates  it)  for  the  restoration  of  colo- 
nies, which  hitherto  have  been  of  litde  value  to  her  ? 

This  war  has  certainly  been  attended  with  some  very  extraor- 
dinary appearances,  and  the  consequences,  should  it  continue, 
will  be  still  more  extraordinar)'.  It  has  been  waged  for  the 
freedom  of  commerce  ;  and  scarcely  were  we  on  the  threshold, 
when  all  commerce,  if  not  annihilated,  was  entirely  suspended, 
and  your  ships  chained  to  the  wharves.  The  security  of  your 
seamen  on  the  high  seas  was  made  another  great  object.  'J  hey 
are  now  interdicted  the  ocean  and  turned  on  the  land.  In  a  few 
years  jour  ships  will  be  rotten  or  eaten  by  the  worms ;  )Our 
commercia  Icapital  will  have  sought  other  employment ;  your 
seamen  will  have  gone  into  foreign  service,  or  turned  landsmen ; 
so  that,  by  one  mighty  effort  of  wisdom,  the  ruin  of  your  com- 
merce is  converted  into  a  mean  to  secure  its  freedom ;  and  driv- 
ing your  seamen  from  the  ocean,  or  out  of  the  service,  seems  an 
appropriate  remedy  for  the  protection  of  their  rights.  'I^hus,  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  freedom  of  our  commerce  and  the 
security  of  our  seamen,  will  have  become  mere  abstract  propo- 
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sitions.  With  such  prospects,  I  cannot  give  my  aid  to  support 
the  war  offensively  for  a  single  moment.  I  will  not  co-operate 
in  measures  pregnant  with  such  consequences. 

Mr.  Sheffey  now  took  a  review  of  our  principal  foreign  traris- 
actions,  commencing  with  the  treaty  negociated  with  Great 
Britain  by  Monroe  and  Pinkney  in  1806,  the  rejection  of  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  evils  which  have 
since  befallen  this  country.  After  commenting  on  the  different 
restrictive  measures  which  had  been  subsequently  adopted,  and 
which  finally  ended  in  war,  he  thus  concluded  his  speech. 

After  this  review  of  the  measures  of  administration,  which 
gentlemen  have  uniformly  supported,  and  which  have  progres- 
sively brought  us  into  our  present  calamitous  situation,  I  should 
like  to  know  upon  what  principle  they  can  set  up  their  high 
claims  to  our  confidence.  Has  any  one  of  their  measures  suc- 
ceeded ?  Have  they  been  able  to  perform  any  of  the  promises 
so  lavishly  made  ?  They  rejected  the  treaty  of  1806,  and  promis- 
ed you  a  better.  They  were  mistaken.  They  resorted  to  the 
embargo,  to  coerce  Great  Britain  and  to  save  you  from  war. 
Great  Britain  maintained  her  policy  and  laughed  at  your 
embargo,  and  you  are  now  at  war.  They  adopted  the  non- in- 
tercourse with  equal  effect.  The  act  of  May,  1810,  was  to  re- 
lieve  you  from  the  injustice  of  both  belligerents  ;  it  has  brought 
you  into  a  ruinous  war  with  one,  without  obtaining  justice  from 
the  other.  The  war  finally  was  to  secure  every  thing.  It  has 
secured  nothing-- but,  combined  with  the  restrictive  system, 
sacrificed  every  thing.  The  whole  system  of  measures,  in  fact, 
from  the  beginning,  has  been  a  miserable  patchwork  of  expedi- 
ents, resorted  to  as  occasion  seemed  to  require,  without  any 
regular  and  lilieral  policy.  For  myself,  therefore,  I  cannot 
unite  with  gentlemen  (however  much  I  may  respect  them  as 
individuals)  in  a  course  which  has  led  us  into  many  evils,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  if  persisted  in  must  terminate  in  ruin. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  indulged,  on  this  occasion,  to  use  the  liberty 
which  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  frequently  exercise.  Permit 
me,  also,  in  my  turn  to  invite  to  union  :  an  union,  not  to  sup* 
port  measures,  which  every  day's  experience  condemns ;  to 
continue  a  hopeless,  disastrous,  and  ruinous  war  ;  to  fasten  on 
ourselves  and  posterity,  a  heavy  load  of  burthens,  to  cherish  the 
profligacy  of  those  who  riot  on  the  public  spoils  ;  but  an  union 
to  restore  the  general  happiness.  Let  them  come  over  to  us, 
and  with  us  travel  the  path  that  leads  to  peace  and  national  pros- 
perity, from  which  they  have  depcirted.  Their  policy  stands 
''ondemned  by  universal  experience  ;  to  ours  it  has  given  a  Kinh 
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sanction.     I  repeat,  therefore,  unite  with  us,  anc}  restore  peace 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  Hanson  went  over  much  the  same  grounds  as  Mr.  Shef- 
fey,  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  war.  In  reviewing  our  foreign 
transactions,  he  also  commenced  with  the  rejected  treat}*,  by 
which  he  said  the  subject  of  impressment  was  arranged  in  the 
fairest  manner.  This  was,  that  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  enact  such  laws  ^^  as  shall  subject  to  heavy  penaJties  the 
commanders  of  belligerent  ships  who  shall  carry  off  the  subjects 
of  the  neutral  on  any  pretence  whatever.''  The  British  minis- 
ters enforced  this,  by  observing,  that  they  supposed  our  object 
to  be  to  prevent  the  impressment  of  American  seamen,  and  not 
to  withdraw  British  seamen  from  the  service  of  their  countr}', 
in  times  of  great  national  peril,  in  order  to  employ  them  our- 
selves ;  that  their  proposal  would  effect  this  object ;  that  if  they 
should  consent  to  make  our  commercial  navy  an  asylum  for  all 
British  seamen,  the  effect  of  such  a  concession  upon  her  mari- 
time strength,  on  which  Great  Britain  depended,  might  l>c  fatal. 
We  are  at  war,  then,  said  Mr.  Hanson,  for  a  principle  which 
Great  Britain  has  declared  she  never  would  yield — although 
she  was  willing  to  compromise ;  for  a  principle  which  Mr. 
Monrotr  declared  to  be  ^^  honouralilv  and  advantageously  ar- 
ranged" by  the  rejected  treaty  of  1800. 

yl/r.  IngersoU  said,  that  the  origin  of  all  our  commercial  em- 
barrassments was  to  be  traced  to  the  Briiisl)  infractions  of  that 
undeniable  principle  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods,  a  principle  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  tu 
which  all  the  commercial  and  principal  sovereignties  of  Europe 
were  parties,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1780,  between  France  and 
England,  by  which  the  latter  power  once  more  sanctioned  the 
principle.  He  quoted  some  resolutions  from  the  English  par* 
liamentary  proceedings  in  1737,  to  show  how  animated  and  now 
absolute  the  Euglibh  were  not  it^ng  ago  in  resisting  the  claims  of 
the  Spaniards  to  search  their  vessels  in  the  American  seas, 
under  the  pretence  of  their  carr\  ing  prohibited  or  contraliand 
v.oods.  In  arguing  this  point,  however,  Mr.  IngersoU  stated, 
that  he  was  not  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  America  is 
bound  to  maintain  this  principle  in  arms  against  Great  Britain, 
but  merely  to  say,  that  such  is  the  ancient  and  recognized  law 
of  nations;  and  that  as  a  power,  whose  policy  it  is  to  be  general- 
ly neutral,  and  always  commercial,  it  is  the  interest  and  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  assort  and  adhere  to  it,  as  the  great 
safeguard  for  the  integrity  of  their  flag  and  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  IngersoU  then  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  foreign  transac- 
tions of  the  United  States,  during  the  contests  arising  out  of  the 
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French  revolution,  to  show  the  great  forbearance  of  the  United 
States  towards  the  t)c11igercnts,  and  her  anxiety  to  avoid  war, 
for  which,  he  said,  impartial  men  and  postcriix  will  do  us 
justice.  In  1807,  he  said,  war  or  embargo  had  become  un- 
avoidable. The  latter  was  resorted  to,  but  not  allowed  to  be 
fairly  tried.  First  modified,  then  abandoned,  the  restrictive 
system  languished  in  non-intercourse  and  non-importation  acts. 
But  those  acts  were  totally  inadequate.  From  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  war  became  obviuusly  inevitable ;  though  it  was  not 
declared  till  the  summer  of  1812.  Soon  afterwards,  continued 
he,  intelligence  reached  us  of  what  is  called  the  revocation  of 
the  orders  in  council,  and  consequently,  as  is  argued,  of  the 
removal  of  all  cause  of  war.     But  have  thtv  l-ecn  revoked? 

m 

No ;  their  present  footing  is  more  reprehensil^lc  tl.:.n  before.  A 
partial,  conditional,  temporary  suspension  of  thtir  actual  opera- 
tion has,  to  be  sure,  been  wrung  from  liic  British  government  by 
the  cries  of  their  famished  manufacturers.  These  curses  have, 
indeed,  been  thrown  back  into  Pandora's  box,  but  they  are  not 
destroyed  ;  and  the  iicnd  stands  readv  with  the  kevs  brandished 
in  iter  hand,  to  take  them  out  again  whenever  another  exigency 
shall  arise,  as  another  section  of  the  ancient  maritime  rights  of 
Groat  Britain  ;  dear  to  her  as  her  existence,  legitimate  as  her 
renown.  When  first  issued,  their  legality  was  not  so  much  as 
pretended.  Their  only  pica  was  expedienc}".  They  were  the 
cxtremj  eilbit  of  a  case  of  extreme  urgency.  They  were  edicts 
of  mere  ret;diation,  pro\oked  and  justifud  alone  l)y  the  pre- 
ceeding  violence  of  France.  But  now,  after  a  few  years  of 
existence,  they  have  come  to  I>e  incorporated  with  the  law  of 
nations — they  are  sus])euded,  to  be  sure — !nit,  like  the  rule  of 
'j6,  their  legality  is  as  clear  as  their  antiquiiy — lh«.  v  are  a  part 
of  the  defensive  system  of  England's  undoubted  maritime 
rights. 

But  even  allowing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  oidirs  in 
council  Were  repealed,  the  question  of  impressment  stiU  remain- 
ed, which  Mr.  Ingersoll  contended  was  am  pie  ca;r.>e  f(;r  war. 
He  cited  the  correspondence  of  the  secretaries  of  state  under 
Washington  and  Adams,  to  show  the  lively  sense  which  was 
th'-*n  entertained  of  the  grievance,  the  difRculty  which  the  secre- 
tary said  existed  in  1792,  to  avoid  ^^  making  immediate  ri.pri- 
sals,"  and  the  "  impossibility  of  lettiiig  it  go  f)!i."  He  also 
quoted  judge  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  :is  an  authority  If- 
show  that  "  native  Americans  were  frequent  I  v  im  pressed,  and 
compelled  to  serve  against  the  trench  republic*."     LonI  Cas 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  460. 
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tiereagh   admits  1600  Americans  to  be  wrongfully  detained. 
But  is  this  the  total  amount  of  impressed  Americans  ?  Ask 
your  flag,  that  glorious  flag,  which,  after  striking  the  flag  of 
England  from  her  masts,  has,  in  every  instance  of  its  surrender^ 
detected  Americans  in  the  ships  it  covered.     On  board  the 
Guerriere  there  were,  I  think,  seven ;  on  board  the  Macedonian 
Ave ;  on  board  the  Java  eleven ;  on  board  the  Peacock  three. 
Steele^s  formidable  list  gives  us  a  thousand  British  vessels  of 
war.     Now  take  the  number  of  our  people  discovered  on  board 
the  little  Peacock  as  the  average  ;  does  not  an  arithmetical  de- 
duction give  you  30(X)  Americans  in  the  British  navy  ?  Certain- 
ly, you  have  at  least  3000  men  fighting  their  battles,  or,  more 
barbarously  still,  dying  in  their  hulks  as  prisoners   of   war. 
But  we  know  that  this  average  is  much  too  small.     We  know 
from  the  muster  rolls  of  the  Moselle,  and  another  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  commodore  Rodgers,  that  very  many  more  than 
three  to  a  crew  is  the  proportion.     But  these  men  are  necessary, 
they  are  indispensable  to  the  navy  of  Great  Britain.     Waving 
the  weakness  of  the  plea,  is  such  the  fact  ^  Are  1600,  or  3000 
Americans,or  more,  indispensable  to  a  navy  which  keeps  160,000 
seamen  constantly  in  its  employment  ?  The  question  answers 
itself.     They  are  not  necessary.     Their  enlargement  is  indeed 
most  necessary  to  our  character,  to  our  sovereignty,  to  our  na- 
tional well  being.     But  their  detention  is  of  little  moment  to  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain.     If  it  were  indeed,  if  this  cry  of  self- 
defence,  of  vital  expediency,  if  even  this  were  founded  in  truth, 
independently  of  all  right  and  abstract  justice,  I  should  pause, 
for  one,  about  wresting  impressment  from  the  English  grasp. 
It  is  not  the  downfal  of  (jreat  Britain  I  desire.     It  is  nothing 
more  than  her  reasonable  curtailment,  her  restriction  to  those 
grounds  of  a  reasonable  maritime  ascendency,  which  I  have  no 
objection  she  should  continue  to  enjoy,  and  v/hich  she  certainly 
may  continue  to  enjoy,  without  the  prostration  of  our  most 
sacred  privileges  and  most  important  interests. 

The  em|)loyment  of  the  Indians  Mr.  I.  looked  upon  as  ano- 
ther cause  of  war,  which  could  not  be  justified  upon  the  pretence 
of  invasion  or  self-defence.  Is  it  lawful,  said  he,  to  poison  your 
wells  or  arrows,  though  your  country  be  overrun  by  an  enemy  ? 
Xo ;  nothing  can  excuse  or  extenuate  such  barbarities.  Nor  is  ex- 
cuse or  extenuation  sought  for.  They  are  referred  to  the  de- 
testable expediency  of  lord  Suffolk  in  1777,  whose  rebuke  by 
lord  Chatham  we  all  remember  for  his  impious  declaration,  that 
England  had  a  right  to  employ  the  Indians  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  means  (to  use  his  own  infernal  language)  which  God  and 
nature  placed  at  their  command.     When  Francis  the  first  of 
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France  made  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  to  enable  himself  to 
withstand  the  power  of  Austria  and  of  Spain,  concentrated  un- 
der Charles  the  fifth,  all  Europe  cried  out  shame  against  a  king 
who  could  stoop  to  be  associated  with  infidels,  whatever  might 
be  bis  emergencies.  But  in  these  days  of  refinement,  the  alli- 
ance of  England  with  American  Indians  is  no  offence. 

Nor  is  this  a  new  outrage,  though  never  so  substantiated  a& 
now.  In  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  British  treaty,  Mr.  Ames 
admits  that  the  unauthorized  agents  of  England  might  be  ex- 
pected to  stir  up  our  Indians,  though  he  denies  that  the  English 
government  participated  in  this  excitement.  But  what  was  gen. 
Washington's  impression  of  the  Indian  war  which  carried  Har- 
mer,  and  St.  Clair,  and  Wayne  into  the  field  ?  Gen.  Washington, 
sir,  was  satisfied  that  col.  Bcckwith,  the  formal  British  agent, 
who  preceded  Mr.  Hammond^s  mission  to  America— -that  this 
agent  had  fomented  the  fury  of  the  Indians.  He  directed  the 
secretary  of  state  to  remonstrate  with  Beckwith  concerning  it. 
And  what  did  he  offer  in  his  excuse  i  After  some  prevarication, 
he  acknowledged  his  own  interference  in  that  way,  though  he 
denied  that  he  had  acted  by  lord  Dorchester's  authority,  and  as- 
serted that  the  step  was  merely  his  own.  So  long  ago  as  1 792 
was  this  iniquity  in  preparation.  Within  the  last  two  years, 
every  disguise  has  been  thrown  off,  and  it  stands  forward  before 
the  world  in  all  its  horrid  incarnation  of  avowal. 

Such  being  the  causes  of  this  war,  let  us  next  enquire,  what 
are  the  events  that  have  succeeded  its  declaration,  which  should 
drive  us  to  abandon  it  ?  It  has  been  disastrous,  say  its  antago- 
nists.    It  has  so.     It  has  had  to  struggle  with  unexpected  diffi- 
culties, and  unaccountable  reverses.     But  is  it  therefore  we 
should  give  it  up?  Remember  the  price  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
declaring  it.     Call  to  mind  the  members  of  that  illustrious  con- 
gress, who  during  the  revolution  were  often  obliged  to  fi)',  like 
conspirators,,  by  night,  from  their  beds,  to  places  of  safety.   From 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  to  Lancaster,  to  York,  to  Trenton. 
Did  they  yield  to  the  current  of  disaster  ?  If  they  had,  our  inde- 
pendence never  would  have  been  achieved. — The  years  of  the 
revolution  dragged  on  in  delay,  defeat,  trial,  and  difficulty.  With 
all  its  glorious  circumstances,  what  was  the  battle  of  Bunker- 
hill  ^    An  overthrow.     The  invasion  of  Canada  under  Montgo- 
mery  and  Arnold  ;  the  affairs  on  Long  Island  ;   the  capture  of 
Fort  Washington ;  the  rout  at  Brandywine  ;  the  defeat  at  Ger- 
mantown ;  the  partial  success  at  Monmouth ;  the  predatory  and 
wasting  excursions  into  Connecticut  and  Virginia  ;  the  contest 
an  the  south,  of  which  wc  have  lately  so  well  drawn  a  picture  by 
one  of  the  principal  performers  on  that  theatre :  what  was  it  but 
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a  succession  of  tot.nl  failures  or  transient  triumphs  ?  The  man 
whose  memory  is  now  the  resting  place  of  a  nation's  benefac- 
tions, for  whose  pariicuiar  association  thf  two  parties  of  this 
country  contend,  like  the  Greek  ciiitrs  for  the  birth-place  of  Ho- 
mer, was  then,  almost  as  much  as  your  present  generals,  the  ob- 
ject of  American  contempt  and  malediction.  His  army  was 
wasting  in  sickness  and  inactivity  ;  his  fortresses  were  taken 
from  him ;  his  plans  were  frustrated  ;  his  tmops  were  beaten. 
Yes,  there  are  venerable  men  of  the  delegation  here  of  which  I 
am  an  unworthy  member,  who  recollect  these  things ;  who  have 
told  me  that  in  1 776  not  a  town,  nor  a  village,  nor  a  passenger 
on  the  road  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  but  was  full  of 
complaints  against  Washington  himself,  clamorous  with  despon- 
dency of  the  cause  he  was  engaged  in. — Let  us  imitnte  the  ex- 
ample of  his  constancy,  not  their  despair.  Let  us  never  forget 
for  a  moment,  that  the  character  of  our  population,  the  structure 
of  our  government,  our  experience  in  war,  our  long  repose  in 
peace,  do  not  justify  the  expectation  of  never-failing  victor}'  over 
a  nation  inured  to  arms  and  vast  in  capacity  of  annoyance.  Like 
our  forefathers  of  the  revolution,  let  us  make  the  least  of  defeat, 
and  the  most  of  success.  Like  them  let  us  nerve  our  councils 
to  bear  the  reverses  of  our  arms,  and  like  them  we  shall  finally 
be  triumphant. 

But  this  wanton  and  disastrous  war  is  vAso  partial  in  itspres' 
sure*  What  an  objection  to  come  from  Massachusetts  to  Vir- 
ginia !  What  an  objection  !  while  any  of  the  patriots  of  the  re- 
volution survive.  It  is  too  mortifying  to  dwell  upon.  I  mention 
it  but  to  say,  that  if  Virginia  had  made  such  an  objection  to  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1775,  we  should  not  now  have  been  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  It  is  however  unfounded  in  fact.  The  pressure 
is  felt  more  severely  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina  and 
Louisiana,  than  in  any  section  whatever  of  the  eastern  states. 

The  war  is  moreover  unpopular.  In  spite  of  the  majorities 
in  this  house,  the  majorities  of  suffrages  all  over  the  countr}*,the 
people  are  opposed  to  the  war.  Majority  then  is  not  an  evi- 
dence of  popularity?  No.  It  proves  only  the  coherence  of  par- 
t\'.  If  this  war  were  popular  it  would  be  successful  in  Canada. 
If  so,  Pompey's  was  the  unpopular  side,  when  he  fought  at  Phar- 
salia,  with  all  the  hopes  of  Roman  republicanism  under  his  stan- 
dard, against  Ca'sar  and  his  invading  regulars  from  Gaul. — 
C  iractacus  was  unpopular  when  he  fell  Ik- lore  the  leginns  of 
Clauiliiis  Cxsar.  The  ravage  of  the  Palatuuitc  by  Louis  the 
fourtt-enih  h  ascribubl'^  to  his  popularity  there.  '  In  short,  all 
England's  efforts  during  the  last  20  \ear3  have  been  unpopular 
whiL*  sustained  in  sclf-ck'fence,all  Bonapaite*s  foreic^n  conquests 
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completely  popular;  nor  has  the  war  become  unpopular  with 
the  French  nation  until  brought  home  to  their  frontiers  and 
breaking  in  upon  their  fire-sides.     The  idea  is  preposterous. 

At  all  events,  again,  and  whether  disastrous  or  unpopular,  th^ 
contest  is  hopehsa.  How  does  it  happen  that  we  are  here  deli- 
berating on  the  war  ?  Is  it  more  hopeless  than  that  which  our 
predecessors  waged,  without  half  the  impulse  pressing  upon  us 
ill  the  present  struggle,  against  difficulties  incomparably  more 
alarming,  and  yet  with  complete  success  r  Is  not  this  the  old 
story  of  the  revolution  .''  Does  it  not  prove  too  much  \  I  submit 
it  to  tlij  logical  miiul  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Sheffey)  who  advanced  it,  that  an  argument  proving  too  much 
proves  notiiing.  Now,  if  we  cannot  under  any  provocaiion  ven- 
ture to  resist  Great  Britain  in  arms,  can  we  contend  with  France 
or  with  Spain  I  Must  we  not  tamely  submit  to  all  ihey  may  im- 
pose upon  us  ?  It  will  answer  no  purpose  to  wait  for  greater  po- 
pulation and  resource,  unless  we  are  disciplined  in  the  mean  while 
in  the  school  of  trial  and  experience.  Unless  we  accustom  our 
fellow-citizens  to  occasional  hostilities,  one  hundred  millions  of 
population  would  not  be  enough  to  oppose  to  any  foreign  enemy, 
unless  we  learn  in  that  school  in  which  all  other  nations  have  de- 
rived their  instruction.  A  population  of  one  hundred  millions 
would  be  but  an  inert  and  degenerate  mass,  incapable  of  self- 
protection,  destined  to  break  down  our  union  by  its  oivn  unwiel- 
dy and  unmanageable  weight.  But  thi|^ objection  is  not  founded 
in  fact.  Great  Britain  is  not  that  inexf  j^able  and  un\  ielding  ty- 
rant which  gentlemen  represent  her.  She  acknowledged  our 
independence.  She  removed  captain  Whitby  from  one  of  her 
ships,  captain  Bradley  from  another,  admiral  Berkeley  from  our 
coasts.  Ungraciously,  if  you  will;  but  yet  she  did  it.  She 
restored  to  the  very  deck  of  the  vessel  from  which  they  were 
torn,  the  seamen  of  the  Chesapeake  ;  a  greater  humiliation  than 
ever  was  assented  to  by  a  naval  nation,  proud  of  her  maritime 
supremacy.  Taken  I)y  force  from  the  waters  in  this  neighbour- 
hfH.d,  as  those  men  were,  and  five  years  afterwards  publicly 
returned  to  their  own  ship  in  the  harbour  of  Boston,  I  ;jm  not 
able  to  imagine  a  more  complete  capitulation.  It  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  sendmg  the  English  doge  to  Paris.  Besides, 
the  late  overture  by  tlie  HrambK"  contradicts  the  comwion  senti- 
ment of  the  unyieldinj^ness  of  Great  Britain.  She  knows  how 
to  yield  to  circumstances,  as  well  as  others.  In  1802  and  1806 
she  consented  to  an  adjustment  of  the  points  of  in^pressment, 
and,  vigorously  prcs.'ied,  no  doubt  she  will  learn  to  consent  to  1". 
again. 

vol..  in.  ( • 
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Mr.  Ingersoll  concluded  by  a  review  of  the  monit-ntous 
changes  taking  place  in  Europe,  and  re-establishing  the  balance 
of  power  on  the  continent,  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  the 
fall  of  universal  France  was  the  precursor  of  the  fall  of  univer- 
sal England,  and  that  the  triumphs  of  the  little  navy  of  Ameri- 
ca would  aid  in  bringing  about  this  consummation.  Europe, 
he  said,  was  convinced,  that  there  could  be  no  true  balance  of 
power,  while  England  wields  the  undisputed,  the  only  sceptre 
of  the  seas.  Let  us  hope,  that  from  all  the  astonishing  visita- 
tions of  the  two  last  years,  a  general  and  permanent  peace 
will  result.  I  am  not  one  of  those  American  politicians  who 
pray  for  war  in  Europe  as  the  field  of  commerce  for  America* 
I  am  satisfied,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  general  European  peace 
will  be  infinitely  beneficial  to  American  foreign  trade.  The 
carrying  states,  those  who  have  ships  without  cargoes,  timber- 
heads  without  freights,  may  perhaps  suffer  ;  though  I  doubt 
even  their  suffering.  But  the  exporting,  the  agricultural  states, 
those  who  can  afford  superfluities  of  breadstuffs,  of  rice,  of 
cotton,  of  wool,  of  hemp,  of  all  the  indefmite  products  of  their 
various  territories,  will  be  large  gainers  by  perpetual  peace. 
Peace  is  the  element  of  their  prosperity,  war  of  their  de- 
cline. 

Tu  conclude  :  the  hostilities  in  which  we  are  engaged  have 
been  tem])ered  l)y  unexpected  alleviations  of  abundance  and 
health.  IManufactures  have  made  a  progress  even  more  con- 
Tiiderable,  I  imagine,  th'n  is  generally  supposed.  They  have 
supplied,  far  beyond  ou^  calculations  the  deficiencies  and  pri- 
vations caused  by  the  absence  of  foreign  trade.  Taxation,  of 
which  such  apprehensions  were  indulged,  seems  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  without  a  murmur,  without  a  sensation.  The  union, 
which  it  was  feared  would  be  shaken  to  atoms  bv  the  first 
blast  of  war,  stands  firm,  and  better  fortified  in  the  public  opin- 
ion than  ever.  I  have  been  told  by  a  very  intelligent  native 
of  Europe,  who  was  lately  abroad,  with  the  best  op|x>rtunitie8 
of  the  best  information,  that  the  impression  there,  before  the 
war,  was  very  general,  that  the  American  confederation  was 
an  Utopian  exptriment,  calculated  for  peace,  inadequate  to 
war;  and  that  no  doubt  the  admiration  and  confidence  will 
l)e  proportioned  to  the  disappointment  of  these  ideas.  The 
American  national  character  has  acquired  in  Europe  invalua- 
ble consistency  and  elevation  by  the  evtnts  of  this  war.  The 
inhaliitants  of  Europe  will  regard  us  through  our  naval  per- 
formances ;  through  that  medium  which  is  most  near  and 
n\K)bi  natural  to  their  perspective,  and  wliieh  is  most  remarka- 
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blc,  because  of  our  triumphs  over  a  maritime  power  which  had 
humbled  and  almost  annihilated  the  marines  of  Europe. 

Upon  the  land,  in  the  Canadas,  we  have  indeed  been  dis- 
graced. But  it  is  not  there  that  Europe  will  enquire  for  our 
reputation :  and  if  she  should,  there  are  no  people  so  well 

S[ualified  by  their  own  bitter  experience  to  make  allowances 
or  our  Ignorance  in  the  art  of  war.  They  have  felt  it  too 
much  themselves,  all  of  them,  without  exception,  in  their 
turns,  not  to  be  very  reasonable  on  our  incapacity.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  most  consolatory  assurance  to  be  gathered  from 
our  very  failures  :  they  have  taught  us  that  the  American 
republic  is  capable  of  sustaining  the  greatest  of  national  trials, 
an  unsuccessful  war.  The  fortitude  and  ardour  of  the  people 
have  never  been  shaken.  The  resources  of  the  country  have 
never  failed. 

Mr.  Jackson  took  a  review  of  the  objections  of  the  minority 
to  the  bill,  which  he  classed  under  three  heads,  viz.  the  justice 
of  the  war  in  its  origin ;  the  justice  of  its  continuance ;  and 
the  mode  of  waging  it.  Under  the  first  head  he  passed  in 
review  the  numerous  injuries  inflicted  on  our  commerce  by 
the  lawless  violence  of  Great  Britain  from  1306  to  1812,  and 
insisted  that  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  towards  France 
and  England  had  bee^  marked  with  the  strictest  impartiality. 
With  respect  to  the  arrangement  with  France  touching  the  re- 
peal of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  the  confidence,  he  said, 
due  to  independent  nations  demanded  a  reliance  on  the  declara- 
tion of  the  French  government.  It  was  no  answer  to  the  posi- 
tion that  this  confidence  might  be  abused,  for  without  it  all  the 
advantages  of  civilization  would  be  lost ;  we  should  be  thrown 
back  into  the  dark  ages,  and  revive  the  deplorable  doctrine  that 
no  faith  was  due  to  the  engagements  of  other  nations  ;  no  re- 
liance to  be  placed  except  on  the  sword  of  our  own.  Mr.  Jack- 
son quoted  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Erskine  as  a  case  exactly 
similar;  a  case  in  which  the  present  minority  were  so  zealous 
to  testify  their  pleasure,  that  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ex- 
ecutive was  proposed  and  voted  for  by  them.  The  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Erskine  for  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders  pro- 
mised their  abrogation  at  a  future  day.  It  was  adopted  with 
avidity — in  the  language  of  the  resolve,  with  a  promptitude  and 
frankness  honourable  to  the  president ;  and  on  the  faith  of  it, 
before  the  day  had  arrived,  the  president  issued  his  proclama- 
tion, notifying  the  fact,  and  renewing  the  trade,  then  suspended 
by  our  non-intercourse  act,  from  and  after  that  day.  The  pro- 
clamation in  consequence  of  the  promise  of  the  French  govern- 
ment was  not  issued  till  after  the  day  on  which  the  rep'eal  wav 
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to  lake  effect.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  making  the  pro- 
mise, about  wliich  so  miKh  hnd  hccn  said,  it  will  be  recollected 
that  wc*  had  |>rcscril)ed  a  condition  in  our  law,  to  be  performed 
in  the  t\  rnt  that  t  iditr  Trance  or  Kngland  rcvoktd  their  edicts, 
nnd  ihc  otht-r  refused  to  do  so  within  three  months  after  such 
revocation,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  was 
made  to  dej)end  upon  our  fulfdment  of  this  condition— namely, 
a  renewal  of  trade  with  the  ])arty  rep(  alinj;  j  and,  uiilcss  the  out- 
standing belligerent  repealed  his  decrees,  a  non-iiiteuourse  with 
him.  It  was  la  the  nature  of  a  neutral  compact,  k  quiring  the 
fulfilment  by  each  of  the  condition  it  bad  preset  ibid  as  the  con- 
sideration of  its  oliservance  by  the  other  ;  and  it  was  ixclusivcly 
i.i  our  power,  by  c;bserving  good  faiih,  to  render  the  contract  ab- 
solute, or  by  violating  our  engagements  to  defeat  it.  The  de- 
cree of  April,  1811,  is  a  prool  that  T'rance  considered  that  we 
had  performed  our  engagiments,  it  bting  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  confirmation  of  the  |)revirjus  conditional  repeal,  a  decla- 
ration that  we  liad  jjerformrd  the  ccndition.  Mr.  Jackson  al- 
lowed, that  this  decree  was  faiily  liable,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  concealment,  to  all  tlie  animadversions  heaped  upon  its 
Fuspirious  appearance  ;  but  he  insisted  that  the  construction  he 
had  given  to  it  was  fair  and  reasonal)le,  and  if  so,  the  assertion 
that  the  re{)ial  was  not  until  after  the  proclamation,  had  uoi  a 
shadow  of  reason  for  its  support. 

The  war,  continued  INIr.  Jackson,  has  been  said  to  have  been 
ent.red  into  rashly  and  precipitately,  because,  it  is  alK  ged,  there 
was  every  reason  for  belie\ing  the  IJritiah  would  repeal  their 
orders,  when  they  were  notified  of  the  repial  of  the  French  de- 
crees. But  did  not  Mr.  Foster  declare,  that  the  repeal  would 
not  take  place,  imless  France  not  only  n  scinded  ht  r  decrees  so 
far  as  they  violated  our  rights,  but  j-^crmitttd  tlie  British  manu- 
factures to  be  admitted  into  the  contimnt  also  r  Did  not  lord 
Castlereagh  declare  the  same  thing,  and  finally,  that  all  pretext 
might  be  done  away,  have  we  iK.t  the  *'  dtclaration"  of  the 
])rince  regent  to  the  same  effect?  These  repeated  declarations 
were  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  other  causes  operated  to 
])roduce  the  repeal  of  the  orders,  for  whieh  there  was  no  neces- 
sity of  looking  farther  than  the  proceedings  of  the  British  par- 
liament at  that  precise  period. 

The  practice  of  im|)ressment  has  been  urged  as  an  intolerable 
injury  by  every  administration.  Washington,  twenty  years 
ago,  declared  that  it  was  an  outrage  not  to  be  endured,  and 
threatened  reprisals.  And  will  it  be  said  that  the  father  of  his 
country  would  seriously  contend  ior  trifles,  and  assume  a  prin- 
ciple, as  the  head  of  this  nation,  which  was  to  be  given  up  as 
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untenable  r  True,  he  did  not  go  to  war  for  it.  He  found  his 
countr)*  exhausted,  and  by  slow  degrees  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  a  revolution  ;  the  government  of  it,  which  the  sense 
of  common  danger  and  the  united  patriotism  of  the  times  alone 
rendered  capable  of  sustaining  any  pressure,  suddenly  changed 
for  a  new  system,  against  which  the  talents  of  some  of  the 
firmest  patriots  and  strongest  champions  of  liberty  in  the  nation 
had  been  arrayed.  The  predictions  of  thi-se  men  floated  as 
))?acons  to  guard  against  the  dangers  they  had  imagined  ;  and 
in  reducing  order  out  of  chaos,  they  were  neither  to  be  despised 
nor  disregarded.  It  was  his  policy,  and  a  wise  one,  to  give  the 
nation  time  to  breathe  and  grow  strong  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  enter  a  protest  against  this  abuse,  rather  than  go  to  war  then 
to  redress  it.  Besides,  the  injury  was  then  small  when  com- 
])ared  to  its  subsequent  extent ;  and  the  first  impressments  of 
our  citizens  being  disavowed,  and  reparation  promised,  it  was 
certainly  jiroper  to  rely  on  negociation  for  redress  and  future 
iodeinnity.  But  experience  has  fatally  proved  the  fallacy  of 
this  security  ;  year  after  year  redress  has  been  sought  in  vain. 
In  a  government  like  this,  where  the  rights  of  persons  not  only 
constitute  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  our  political  edifice, 
but  the  corner-stone  on  which  the  arch  itself  is  erected  Irt  it  not 
he  said  that  in  such  a  government,  a  freeman  can  he  despoiled 
of  his  liberty,  without  producing  more  excitement  ilian  the  cap- 
ture of  a  bale  of  cotton  or  a  barrel  of  flour. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  subject  of  impressment  was  satisfac- 
torily arranged  by  the  treaty  of  1806,  and  that  its  rejection  had 
produced  the  war.  But  what  was  this  arrangement  ?  A  mere 
informal  note  binding  upon  no  party.  On  the  new  ministry 
coming  into  power,  Mr.  Canning  being  notified  by  t!ie  Ameri- 
can ministers  of  the  promise  contained  in  this  note,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  ex-ministers  lords  Holland  and  Auckland,  who 
had  written  it,  to  know  if  they  had  promised  any  suspension  or 
discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  impressment ;  they  referred 
him  at  first  to  the  note  itself;  and  on  his  pressing  them  lurther 
they  declared  that  the}'  only  intended  to  prouiise  the  utmost 
caution  in  the  exercise  of  the  right,  but  no  suspension  or  discon- 
tinuance of  the  ])ractice  of  impressment.  IMr.  Canning  then 
wrote  to  our  ministers,  that  no  engagements  were  entered  into 
by  (ireat  Britain  excej)t  such  as  appeared  on  the  i;:ce  of  the 
treaty.  Besides,  the  treaty  afl*orded  no  security  against  other 
abuses ;  it  contained  no  indemnity  for  the  vast  spoliations  ol 
property,  and  it  is  a  princi;)lc  of  common  law  and  reason,  appli- 
cal}le  to  indi\idnal  transactions  as  well  as  to  national  ccmtrover 
sies,  that  a  claim  advanced  in  a  settlement  and  resisted,  loi 
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which  no  provision  is  made,  is  considered  to  be  barred  by  such 
settlement.  So  far  from  healing  up  existing  differences  and 
preventing  future  ones,  the  seeds  of  controversy  were  sown  deep 
by  the  British,  and  the  outrageous  pretension  was  set  up  to 
chastise  us  for  French  aggressions,  unless  we  resisted  them  in 
the  manner  they  required.  An  official  note  was  delivered  by 
the  British  commissioners  at  signing  the  treaty,  in  which  they 
state  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  binding  on  their  part^ 
unless  the  United  States  by  their  conduct  and  assurances  give 
security  to  resist  France,  and  when  the  minister  was  told  that 
we  liad  by  our  conduct  given  those  assurances,  he  declared  he 
was  not  satisfied  therewith.  Thus,  sir,  we  were  to  bind  ourselves 
by  a  treaty,  which  was  or  was  not  to  be  obligator)'  on  the  enemy, 
according  to  his  capricious  opinions  of  the  degree  and  character 
of  resistance  we  were  to  make  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
French.  And  no  one  can  be  so  credulous  as  to  believe  that  any 
measure  short  of  war  would  have  been  satisfactory. 

It  is  pretended  that  our  efforts  in  favour  of  free  trade  proceed 
from  hostility  to  commerce  ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  it  by 
(ireat  Britain  before  the  revolution  was  no  more  than  what  we 
practise.  Cannot  gentlemen  perceive  the  distinction  i)et\veen 
regulating  commerce  by  a  foreign  nation,  and  by  their  own  re- 
presentatives ?  If  they  cannot,  they  are  fit  tools  for  despotism, 
and  unworthy  of  participating  in  the  blessings  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. The  threat  of  resistance,  of  a  division  of  the  union,  is 
perfectly  idle :  those  who  use  it  neither  wish  nor  intend  its  execu- 
tion :  the  commercial  interest,  which  it  is  said  were  the  strong 
advocates  for  the  constitution,  will  not  favour  it  for  the  sanie 
reasons  that  then  influenced  them.  What  is  the  course  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  this  country  ?  The  great  mass  of  the  ship 
owners  and  navigators  live  in  the  north  and  east — ^the  bulky  pro- 
ducts, the  principal  exports  of  the  country,  are  from  the  south 
and  west,  and  these  products  are  carried  to  market  by  the  owners 
of  the  shipping.  Suppose,  in  a  state  of  separation,  wc  gave 
Kngland  a  monopoly  of  our  trade,  the  transportation  of  our 
produce  to  a  market,  and  the  exclusive  supply  of  foreign  mer- 
chandize. I  need  not  give  you  a  picture  of  the  distress  and  ruin 
it  would  produce  to  t/icm^  whilst  I  hazard  little  in  saying  it 
would  not  injure  w.?.  They  know  this  as  well  as  we  do,  and  if 
patriotism  cannot  bind  them  to  the  union,  interest  will. 

But  a  new  s])ecies  of  complaint  seems  about  to  be  set  up— not 
that  commerce  is  regulated  by  congress— but  that  men  presume 
to  do  it  "  who  never  saw  a  ship  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye."  What,  are  we  to  be  told  we  are  unfit  to  resist  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Kngland  unless  we  saw  the  vessels  and  cargoes  of  our 
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mcTchants  captured  and  conftiscuted  ?  Cannot  we  imagine  tht.^ 
tyranny  of  impressment  unless  wc  see  the  prisoner  in  his 
dungeon  ?  Will  gentlemen  take  no  part  with  their  country 
agiiinst  the  cruelties  of  savage  warfare,  unless  they  see  the 
sculpings  and  butcheries  of  our  women  and  children  t  I  should 
he  ashamed  of  the  argument,  if  one  of  our  flat  bo.'its  carrying  a 
cargo  of  Hour  to  New  Orleans  had  been  seized  In  the  Spaniards; 
when  thev  owned  Louisiana,  and  the  crew  sent  to  the  mines — 
whiit  would  have  been  thought  if  one  of  my  western  brethren  had 
gravely  told  this  house.  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  understand  this 
outragf — it  is  idle  and  wicked  for  you  to  think  it  an  indignity  to 
the  nation,  therefore  it  is  improper  for  you  to  interfere  in  it,  yi/* 
you  never  saw  ajiat  boat  tiirougk  the  medium  of  the  eye  t 

J/r.  Gaston^  of  North  Carolina,  entered  into  an  examination 
of  the  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  that  the  principle  ol 
*^  free  ships  make  free  goods,"  was  a  part  of  the  ancient  law  of 
nations,  and  in  proof  of  the  contran*  doctrine  quoted  Mr.  Jefler- 
son's  letter  to  Genet,  of  the  24th  of  July,  1793,  in  which  he  thus 
expresses  himself :  ^^  I  believe  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  by 
the  general  law  of  nations,  the  goods  of  a  friend  found  in  the 
vessel  of  an  enemy  are  free,  and  the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in 
the  vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prizes.     It  is  true  that  sundry 
nations,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  inconveniences  of  having  their 
vessels  stopped  at  sea,  ransacked,  carried  into  port,  and  detained 
under  pretence  of  having  enemy's  goods  on  board,  have  in  many 
instances    introduced    another  principle    between  them,    that 
enemy  bottoms  shall  make  enemy  goods,  and  that  friendly 
bottoms  shall  make  friendly  goods  ;  a  principle  much  less  em- 
barrassing to  commerce,  and  equal  to  all  parties  in  point  of  gain 
or  loss— 4)ut  this  is  altogether  the  effect  of  panicuhir  treaty,  con- 
trolling in  special  cases  the  general  principles  r.f  the  law  of 
nations,  and  therefore  taking  effect  between  such  nnti(Mis  only  a?> 
have  agreed  to  control  it."    The  treaty  of  Utrei  hi  and  tiie  treaty 
of  1786,  between  France  and  England,  hold  lair^ujge  exactly 
similar.     The  arrangement  is  declared  to  be  ma.lc  with  a  view 
CO  prevent  the  embarrassments  and  dissenticjus  that  would  arise 
without  such  an  arrangement ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  the  common  law  of  liations.     Nor 
is  it  at  all  strange  that  Britain,  in  a  commercial  ireiity,  from 
which  she  expected  to  derive  immense  advantitj^vS,  should  ac- 
<|uiesce  iu  such  an  arrani^ement  as  bit  ween  l-.er  and   France. 
I'or  it  is  oljvious  lh;it  no  pnutical  ;.Hl:ct  could  result  from  it, 
f-xcept  when  one  was  at  peace  and  the  other  at  \\\iv.     And  such 
JL  Stale  c)f   things  has  so  rarel^    liap[)ened,  I'nat  iis  occurrence 
might  !v  niimbcred  ainon;^  {ji-liiijal  iinji:js.sibiliii'_'S. 
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The  "no  search"  clamour  in  England  of  1737,  which  the 
parliamentary  debates  have  been  quoted  to  prove,  had  about  as 
much  to  do  with  the  belligerent  right  to  capture  enemy's  proper- 
ty conveyed  in  neutral  sliips,  as  the  "  no  search"  cry  made 
about  30  years  afterwards  in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes  and 
general  warrants.  The  dispute  of  1737  with  Spain,  grew  out 
of  a  municipal  claim  asserted  in'  that  government,  and  of  the 
rigorous  practice  of  their  guarda  costas  to  search  British 
vessels,  hovering  on  the  coasts  of  the  Spanish  colonies  for  pro- 
hibited articles  designed  to  be  sn^.uggled  into  thtni :  a  claim 
said  to  be  repugnant  to  the  treaty  of  Seville,  and  certainly  very 
inconvenient  to  the  illicit  trade  between  Jamaica  and  the  Spanish 
main — and  a  practice  enforced  with  all  that  barbarity  which 
usually  characterises  the  minions  of  custom-house  and  revenue 
tyrants. 

How  far  the  establishment  of  the  principle  would  be  beneficial 
to  this  country  Is  perhaps  not  so  clear.  At  a  time  when  wt  had 
no  capital  to  aflbrd  employment  to  our  navigation,  it  certainly 
would  have  been  advantageous.  Hut  since  that  period  has 
passed  a\Vay,  the  most  enlightened  commercial  men  will  tell  you 
they  wish  for  no  such  innovation.  Its  effect  would  be,  to  give 
us,  when  neutrals,  the  benefit  of  being  among  the  carriers  of  the 
commodities  of  the  weaker  maritime  belligerent  for  freight. 
But  the  clF.  ct  of  the  old  principle  is  to  give  us  the  profit  which 
results,  not  merely  from  the  carriage,  but  the  purchase  and 
re-sales  of  these  commodities,  with  almost  a  monopoly  in  either 
market. 

The  great  cause  of  Indian  hostilities,  Mr.  Gaston  said,  was  to 
he  found,  where  experience  and  history  would  prompt  us  to 
look  for  it — u\  our  cupidity  for  their  lands,  and  their  jealousy 
and  distrust  of  our  superior  intelligence  and  force.  Indian  wars 
have  been,  until  a  few  years  back,  almost  uninterrupted  in  this 
country,  both  before  and  since  the  revolution.  They  need  no 
other  instigations  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  inconsistent  views, 
interests,  claims,  passions,  and  habits  of  neighbouring,  yet 
distinct  races  t>f  people.  Sir,  gen.  Harrison's  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber, 1809,  was  the  mine  of  the  great  Indian  explobion.  The 
Indians  complained,  I  know  not  how  justly,  that  in  that  treaty 
they  Were  c!ie:ited  of  lands  which  the  parties  to  it  had  no  right 
tu  cf»nvev,  and  never  meant  to  convev.  Tht:re  are  rrentlemen  in 
thia  legislature  who  know  that  Tecumseh,  immediately  after- 
w.iids,  avowed  his  fixed  purpose  to  vindicate  by  force,  arid  by  an 
union  of  th;:  red  men,  the  rights  of  his  tribe  and  the  menaced  in- 
dependence (if  the  whole  race.  And  we  all  know  (the  fact  is  on 
r-jcord)  that  shortly  after  this  treaty  the  British  governor-general 
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of  Canada^  caused  it  to  be  officially  communicated  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  that  the  Indians  were  meditat- 
ing hostile  designs. 

The  impressment  of  seamen,  Mr.  Gaston  contended,  was  npt 
a  cause  of  this  war.  From  the  period  of  the  rejected  treaty  this 
subject  had  been  suffered  to  sleep.  The  grounds  of  the  com- 
mercial war,  and  the  condition  on  which  it  should  terminate, 
was  avowed,  in  every  step  of  the  system,  to  be  the  orders  in 
council  and  their  repeal.  Sailors'  wrongs  were  to  be  sure  con- 
spicuously blazoned  in  the  president's  war-message,  and  in  the 
manifesto  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations.  But  this  proves 
no  more  than  that  when  war  was  determined  on,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  make  out  as  strong  a  case  as  possible,  either  to  ex- 
cite the  sympathy  of  the  world,  or  to  rouse  the  indignation  of 
our  own  citizens.  The  impressment  of  our  seamen  was  grouped 
in  the  picture  with  the  dearly-bought  Henry  plot,  the  at  least 
dubious  excitement  of  Indivn  hostilities,  and  the  adjusted  con- 
troversy about  constructive  Blockades. 

The  orders  in  c<^ncil  were  emphatically  and  exclusively  the 
cause  of  war.  And  had  it  not  been  for  very  many  weighty  con- 
siderations, to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  world,  in  the  nature  of 
the  war  in  Europe,  out  of  which  proceeded  this  violation  of 
neutral  rights  ;  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  mighty  belligerent, 
her  injuries,  her  menaces  and  intrigues,  and  in  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  this  country,  actually  growing  into  unexampled  pros- 
Cerity,  under  the  very  state  of  things  of  which  we  complained—- 
ad  it  not  been  for  these,  and  considerations  like  these,  that, 
trumpet-tongued,  warned  us  from  the  gulph  into  which  we  were 
about  to  plunge,  the  orders  in  council  would  have  justified  the 
resort  to  war.  But  scarcely  had  the  fatal  step  been  taken,  and 
the  destinies  of  our  nation  risked  on  the  fortune  of  the  sword, 
when  the  obnoxious  orders  were  revoked,  the  causes  of  war  re« 
moved,  and  an  honourable  opportunity  afforded  of  returning  to 
the  happy  state  of  peace,  commerce,  and  successful  enterprize. 
It  is  not  contended  that  the  revocation  removed  all  our  causes  of 
complaint ;  but  as  it  removed  the  cause  of  war,  hostilities  should 
instantly  have  been  suspended,  and  a  fair  manly  effort  made  to 
settle  by  negociation  all  unadjusted  differences  which  had  not 
caused  the  war. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  orders  in  council  were  only  condi- 
tionally revoked.  But  was  not  this  the  case  likewise  with  the 
repeal  of  the  French  decrees  ?  Besides,  the  president  himself 
had  declared,  that  "  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  was  sus- 
ceptible of  explanations  meeting  the  just  views  of  this  govern- 
ment." 

VOL.  III.  X 
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Mr.  Gaston  admitted  that  the  impressment  of  American  sea« 
men  was  a  berious  grievance,  and  that  the  government  would 
forfeit  its  claims  to  the  respect  and  affection  oi  its  citizens  if  it 
neglected  any  rational  means  to  secure  their  rights.  Seek^said  he, 
to  obtain  this  security  by  practical  means.  If  you  cannot  by 
substitute  obtain  an  abandonment  of  the  right  or  practice  to 
search  our  vessels,  regulate  it  so  as  to  prevent  its  abuse — ^waving 
for  the  present,  not  relinquishing  your  objections  to  the  right* 
Do  all  that  can  fairly  be  asked  of  you  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  the  practice.  When  this  is  done,  and  you  should  neverthe- 
less fail — when  war  is  rendered  necessary  to  obtain  a  practical 
and  reasonable  security  for  American  seamen  against  the  abuses 
of  impressment,  then  that  war  is  just.  Whoever  may  question 
its  expediency,  none  who  admit  that  wars  may  ever  be  justly 
waged  can  feel  any  conscious  scruples  in  yielding  it  support. 

Mr.  Gaston  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  invasion  oi  Canada  be- 
ing the  most  economical  and  eifectuj^  method  of  defence  of  our 
frontiers  and  seaboard,  and  insisted  that  it  was  that  alone  which 
endangered  them.  An  invasion  of  the  Unit|:d  States,  said  he, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  diverting  your  forces  from  Canada, 
or  retorting  on  you  the  distresses  of  war,  cannot  enter  into  the 
scheme  of  British  or  Canadian  policy.  It  is  not  to  be  prose- 
cuted but  at  vast  inconvenience  and  expence,  with  great  loss  of 
useful  soldiers,  under  a  certainty  of  ultimate  failure,  and  with- 
out hope  of  glory  or  gain. 

At  one  of  the  consequences  that  was  to  result  from  this  war 
Mr.  G.  professed  to  be  much  alarmed.  Patriotism  had  at  first 
been  relied  on  to  fill  the  ranks,  and  had  failed.  Avarice  is  now 
resorted  to.  Should  this  fail,  said  he,  it  has  been  avowed  that  the 
next  scheme  is  a  conscription.  It  is  known  that  this  scheme  was 
recommended  even  at  this  session  by  the  war  department,  and 
that  it  was  postponed  only  to  try  first  the  effect  of  enormous 
bounty.  If  such  a  doctrine,  continued  Mr.  G.,  be  engrafted 
into  this  constitution,  I  shall  regard  it  as  without  value,  and  care 
not  for  its  preservation.  Even  in  France,  where  man,  inured 
to  despotism,  has  become  so  passive  and  subservient  as  almost 
to  lose  the  faculty  of  feeling  oppression,  and  the  capacity  to  per- 
ceive it,  even  there,  the  tyranny  of  conscription  rouses  him  to 
the  assertion  of  his  innate  freedom,  to  struggle  against  slavery 
in  its  most  malignant  form.  And  is  such  a  principle  to  be  in- 
troduced into  our  benign,  our  free  institutions?  Believe  me^  the 
attempt  will  be  fatal. — It  cannot  succeed  but  by  military  terror. 
— It  will  be  the  signal  for  drawing  the  sword  at  home.^-«Ame- 
ricans  are  not  fitted  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  system  of  French  con- 
scription, the  most  detestable  of  the  inventions  of  tyranny.     I 
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hear  it  whispered  near  me,  this  is  not  worse  than  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen.  It  is  worse,  infinitely  worse.  Impressment 
forces  seamen  to  serve  in  the  public  ships  of  their  country,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  their  occupation  in  the  merchant  service.  It 
changes  their  employment  to  one  more  rigorous,  of  longer  con- 
tinuance, of  greater  danger.  But  it  is  yet  employment  of  the 
same  kind. — It  is  yet  employment  for  which  they  are  fitted  by 
usage  and  education.  But  conscription  is  indiscriminate  in  the 
victims  of  its  tyranny.  The  age  not  the  pursuit  of  the  conscript 
is  the  sole  criterion  of  his  fitness.  Whatever  be  his  habits,  what- 
ever his  immediate  views,  whatever  his  designed  occupation  in 
life,  a  stern  mandate  tears  him  from  the  roof  of  his  father,  from 
the  desk,  the  office,  the  plough,  or  the  workshop,  and  he  is  car- 
ried far  from  home  to  fight  in  foreign  climes  the  battles  of  am- 
bition. But  even  if  conscription  were  not  worse  than  impress- 
ment, I  should  not  lose  my  objection  to  it — I  am  not  prepared  to 
assent  to  the  introduction  of  either  conscription  or  impressment 
into  my  country'.  For  all  the  British  territories  in  the  western 
world,  I  would  not.  Fight  for  sailor's  rights — yet  rivet  on  our 
citizens  a  French  conscription  !  Fight  for  rights  on  the  ocean, 
and  annihilate  the  most  precious  of  all  rights  at  home — the 
right  of  a  freeman  never  to  be  forced  out  of  his  own  country  ! — 
How  alarming  is  the  infatuation  of  that  zeal,  which,  in  its  ardour 
for  attaining  its  object,  tramples  in  the  dust  objects  of  infinitely 
higher  price ! 

Mr.  Chfves  said,  that  the  principal  causes  in  which  the  war 
originated,  were  the  operation  of  the  British  orders  in  council 
on  our  commerce  and  the  impressment  of  our  seamen.  These 
were  distinguishable  from  the  other  causes  of  dispute  between 
the  two  countries  by  this  striking  circumstance,  that  they  were 
always  present,  active,  and  progressive.  If  our  causes  of  com- 
plaint had  been  confined  to  past  injuries  and  insults — if  we  had 
only  had  to  suflfer  the  loss  of  the  many  millions  of  money  of 
which  Great  Britain  had  robbed  our  citizens  by  her  depreda- 
tions on  our  lawful  commerce,  we  might  and  probably  would 
have  continued  to  remonstrate  and  negotiate,  and  still  have 
avoided  war,  to  which  our  government  had  an  aversion  so 
strong  as  to  wear  the  semblance  of  pusillanimity. — But  it  was 
the  daily  continuance  of  the  injuries,  the  incessant  infliction,  and 
the  absence  of  all  hope  that  these  injiyies  were  to  end,  that  drove 
the  nation  necessarily  and  unavoidably  to  resistance  ;  unable  to 
carry  the  productions  of  our  own  soil  on  the  highway  of  nations 
<-*the  great  ocean,  of  which,  like  the  light  and  air,  it  was  intend- 
ed bv  nature  none  should  have  dominion,  to  ports  not  blockaded, 
without  exposing  them  to  almost  inevitable  capture,  and  this 
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Mr.  Ingcrsoll  concluded  by  a  review  of  the  monitntous 
changes  taking  place  in  Europe,  and  re-establishing  the  balancer 
(jf  power  on  the  continent,  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  the 
fall  of  universal  France  was  the  precursor  of  the  fall  of  univer- 
sal England,  and  that  the  triumphs  of  the  little  navy  of  Ameri- 
ca would  aid  in  bringing  about  this  consummation.  Europe, 
he  said,  was  convinced,  that  diere  could  be  no  true  balance  of 
power,  while  England  wields  the  undisputed,  the  only  sceptre 
of  the  seas.  Let  us  hope,  that  from  all  the  astonishing  visita- 
tions of  the  two  last  years,  a  general  and  permanent  peace 
will  result.  I  am  not  one  of  those  American  politicians  who 
pray  for  war  in  Europe  as  the  field  of  commerce  for  America. 
I  am  satisfied,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  general  European  peace 
will  be  infinitely  beneficial  to  American  foreign  trade.  The 
carrying  states,  those  who  have  ships  without  cargoes,  timber- 
heads  without  freights,  may  perhaps  suffer  ;  though  I  doubt 
even  their  suffering.  But  the  exporting,  the  agiicultural  states, 
those  who  can  afford  superfluities  of  breadstuffs,  of  rice,  of 
cotton,  of  wool,  of  hem]),  of  all  the  indefinite  products  of  their 
various  territories,  will  be  large  gainers  by  perpetual  peace. 
Peace  is  the  clement  of  their  prosperity,  war  of  their  de- 
cline. 

To  conclude  :  the  hostilities  in  which  we  are  engaged  have 
!)een  tempered  by  unexpected  alleviations  of  abimdance  and 
health.  INIanufactures  have  made  a  progress  even  more  con- 
riiderable,  I  imagine,  tlCn  is  geni-rally  supposed.  They  have 
supplied,  far  l)eyond  ou^  calculations  the  deficiencies  and  pri- 
vations causcrd  by  the  absence  of  foreign  trade.  I'axation,  of 
which  such  apprehensions  were  indulged,  seems  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  without  a  murmur,  without  a  sensation.  The  union, 
which  it  w*as  feared  would  be  shaken  to  atoms  by  the  first 
blast  of  war,  stands  firm,  and  better  fortified  in  the  public  opin- 
ion than  ever.  I  have  been  told  !)}■  a  v(  ry  inlelligent  native 
of  Europe,  who  was  lately  al)road,  with  the  best  opportunities 
of  the  best  information,  that  the  impression  there,  before  the 
war,  was  very  general,  that  the  American  confederation  was 
an  Utopian  experiment,  calculated  for  peace,  inadequate  to 
war;  and  that  no  doubt  the  admiration  and  confidence  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  disap])ointmeni  of  thtse  ideas.  The 
American  national  character  has  acquired  in  Europe  invalua- 
ble consibteiicy  and  elevation  by  the  evmtsof  this  war-  The 
inhabitants  of  Europe  will  regard  us  through  our  naval  per- 
formances ;  through  thai  nudium  v.hitli  is  most  near  and 
moi-c  natural  to  iheir  perspeciivi;,  and  which  is  most  remarka- 
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the  expectation  of  which  alone  could  have  recommended  either 
an  armistice  or  negotiation.  It  is  not  contended  by  this  govern- 
ment that  Great  Britain  shall  renounce  the  claim  of  right,  as  the 
only  condition  on  which  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  war.  I  do  not 
found  my  opinion  on  any  knowledge  of  the  counsels  of  the  exe- 
cutive branch  of  the  government ;  of  these  I  have  no  knowledge ; 
but  I  speak  from  its  public  acts,  from  the  public  declarations  of 
those  who  have  its  confidence,  and  from  the  evidence  of  circum- 
stances which  surround  as.  From  all  these  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  saying,  that  all  this  government  demands  is  a  reasonable  and 
practicable  security  against  the  abuse  of  the  practice  ;  and  I 
venture  to  say,  that  were  the  minority  in  power  to-morrow,  they 
would  not  conclude  a  peace  on  terms  less  favourable — they  will 
not,  as  the  minority  of  this  body,  declare  that  peace  ought  to  be 
made  without  this  security.  They  will  not  venture  to  meet  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  such  a  declaration.  If  they 
do,  the  majority  need  not  fear  the  consequences. 

The  past  conduct  of  the  war,  although  it  cannot  be  entirely 
defended,  may  admit  of  some  excuse.     When  it  is  recollected 
that  this  nation  was  roused  by  the  declaration  of  war  from  the 
slumbers  of  thirty  years  of  tranquillity  and  peace — that  it  was 
without  officers  of  experience,  without  military  science  or  mili- 
tary establishments — when  we  recollect  the  comfortable  medio- 
crity of  fortune  which  our  citizens  enjoy,  which  gives  them 
homes  and  families  from  which  they  reluctantly  part — when  we 
recollect  the  high  spirit  of  liberty  which  is  breathed  by  every 
man  in  our  free  and  happy  country,  where  the  poorest  man  sees 
in  the  most  exalted  only  his  political  equal,  which,  however 
4      great  the  political  boast,  is  yet  a  circumstance  the  most  incon- 
r     gruous  with  the  spirit  of  subordination,  and  the  habits  of  disci- 
^.^ '   pline  and  obedience,  which  are  necessary  to  form  soldiers — when 
'^  with  such  means,  and  of  such  materials,  our  army  was  to  be 
vi'  formed,  we  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  many  of  the  disas- 
P     ters  and  disappointments  we  have  suffered.    But  just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  should  have  expected  disastrous  results,  we  confi- 
dently relied  upon  success, thd* the  public  mind  was  consequent- 
ly prepared  to  magnify  our  misfortunes,  and  to  look  at  the  future 
with  despondency.     Prom  this  cause  we  have  been  able  to  see 
but  one  side  of  the  picture.     Could  we  penetrate  the  councils  of 
the  enemy,  and  enter  into  his  sensibilities,  we  might  discover 
that  our  misfortunes  have  been  magnified,  and  our  successes 
diminished,  by  the  optics  which  have  heretofore  presented  them 
to  our  view.     Let  us  compare  our  own  situation  with  that  of 
the  enemy.     I«et  us  enter  into  his  sensibilities^  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  compare  them  with  our  own.     There  are  but  two 
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signal  instances  of  discomfiture  of  which  we  complain:  the  first 
in  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  and  the  second  in  the  fsulure  of  the 
expedition  against  Montreal.  These  are  our  principal  misfor- 
tunes. On  the  other  hand,  we  can  boast  the  destruction  of 
Proctor's  army,  and  the  successful  attack  and  capture  of  York. 
Let  us  take  the  enemy^s  view  of  these  events.  Neither  of  the 
officers  of  the  enemy  who  commanded  on  these  occasions  has 
since  been  employed.  Proctor  has  suffered  the  Severest  censure, 
in  the  general  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief,  that  language 
can  express,  and  Sheaffe,  it  is  understood,  has  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land, perhaps  for  trial  for  his  misconduct.  The  enemy,  then, 
supposes  our  successes  on  these  occasions,  however  we  may  re- 
gard them,  as  heavy  misfortunes  to  his  arms.  The  victory  of 
Harrison  was  such  as  would  have  secured  to  a  Roman  general, 
in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  the  honours  of  a  triumph !  He 
put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  uppermost  Canada !  The  attack  on 
Y9rk  was  highly  spirited,  and  the  success  was  brilliant  and  com- 
plete— and  this,  too,  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  lost  the 
commanding  officer,  the  gallant  Pike,  at  the  moment  when  the 
harvest  of  victory  was  to  be  reaped.  The  war  on  the  land  has 
not,  then,  been  so  disastrous  or  so  dishonourable  as  we  have 
sometimes  supposed. 

But  on  what  principle,  in  estimating  the  character  and  effects 
of  this  war,  are  gendemen  authorized  to  separate  the  operations 
on  land  from  those  on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes  ?  I  claim  not  ex- 
clusively for  my  own  political  friends  the  honours  of  our  naval 
triumphs — I  was  among  the  first  to  accuse  them  of  their  neglect 
of  this  service,  and  to  urge  them  to  cherish  and  support  the  na- 
val establishment.  But  I  cannot  either  allow  to  the  gendemen 
in  the  opposition  the  claim  which  they  affect  of  being  the  exclu- 
sive friends  of  the  navy.— They  have  discarded  the  man  (the  late 
president  Adams)  who  was  its  greatest  patron,  and  rejected  from 
the  times  which  they  love  to  call  their  own,  the  period  in  which 
it  received  its  greatest  and  its  happiest  impetus.  But  let  its  pa- 
trons and  its  friends  be  whom  they  may,  I  have  a  right  to  claim 
its  merits  for  the  country ;  and  wheft  we  connect  our  naval  deeds 
with  the  other  events  of  the  war,  who  will  venture  to  say  this  has 
been  an  inglorious  war  ?  An  inglorious  war !  Insult  not  the 
gallant  men  who  have  fought  and  bled  in  your  battles,  and  yet 
live  with  high  claims  to  your  applause.  Tread  not  so  rudely  on 
the  ashes  of  the  heroic  dead. 

It  is  said  that  the  negociations  which  are  pending  should  make 
us  relax  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  confine  our  opera- 
tions to  the  single  object  of  our  own  defence.  It  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  oppose  this  advice  by  the  practice  of  every  country  and 
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every  age,  by  one  of  the  best  known  maxims  of  national  policy— 
that  your  preparations  should  be  greatest  at  the  moment  that 
you  most  anxiously  desire  and  most  earnestly  seek  peace :  and 
by  one  of  the  most  frequent  results  of  national  experience,  that 
exactly  in  proportion  to  your  ability  to  do  your  enemy  injury  do 
you  negociate  to  advantage*  Let  us  suppose  the  negociation  to 
fail,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  we  neglect  the  establishment  of  an 
cfHcient  army,  what  disgrace  and  what  calamity  might  not  be  the 
result !  We  are  told  that  our  past  misfortunes  should  admonish 
us  of  our  inability  to  wage  the  war  upon  the  land,  and  we  are  par- 
ticularly advised  not  to  attempt  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Ca- 
nada* Our  misfortunes,  it  is  admitted,  should  lead  us  to  the 
practice  of  caution,  but  should  not  deter  us  from  the  exercise  of 
our  faculties  ;  they  should  rather  animate  us,  as  we  may  hope 
to  remove  their  causes,  to  more  vigorous  efforts.  I  should  con- 
sider the  prevalence  of  the  opinion,  that  the  nation  was  unable 
to  wage  this  war,  as  one  of  the  heaviest  calamities  it  could  suf- 
fer— ^as  the  very  greatest  calamity  it  could  be  doomed  to  suffer. 
But  I  am  sure  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion,  if  the  power 
and  resources  of  the  nation  be  properly  called  forth  and  employed. 
The  invasion  of  Canada  is  supposed  by  gentlemen  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  be  the  most  exceptionable  way  in  which  the  war  can  be 
waged.  It  is  said  Great  Britain  will  not  surrender  Canada, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  useless  to  take  it,  as  the  war  will  be  ren- 
dered intemupable  should  we  attempt  to  retain  it.  But  as  it  is 
seen  that  thtfwitention  of  Canada  is  not  a  necessary  consequence 
of  its  conquest,  or  the  only  way  of  making  it  useful  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  end  of  war— a  removal  of  the  principal  causes  of 
war— it  is  found  necessary  to  give  another  basis  to  the  argu- 
ment, and  it  is  said,  that  Canada  is  of  so  little  consequence  to 
Great  Britain,  that  she  will  sacrifice  it  rather  than  give  up  any 
important  commercial  right  or  privilege.  I  shall  not  stop  to 
notice  what  appears  to  be  an  inconsistency  in  these  arguments, 
but  say,  it  is  denied  that  this  government  claims  of  the  enemy 
the  surrender  of  anv  important  right  or  privilege.  It  claims  not 
even  a  surrender  o(  the  pretended  right  of  searching  our  ships 
for  her  seamen.  We  only  ask  an  arrangement  which  shall  pre- 
vent an  abuse  of  the  practice.  We  demand  only  a  security 
against  the  abuse  of  her  power,  which  shall  exempt  our  own 
seamen,  our  own  citizens,  from  the  intolerable  outrage  of  im- 
pressment, and  this  Great  Britain  will  grant  us,  rather  than  sur- 
render Canada,  or  continue  the  war,  unless  we  suffer  it  to  lan- 
guish. 

I  agree  with  gentlemen  who  say  that  Great  Britain  will  not 
surrender  Canada.     Its  value  for  its  trade  and  supplies  is  not 
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the  favourite  view  in  which  that  possession  is  considered  by  the 
British  nation.  It  is  connected  with  the  most  brilliant  era  of 
their  history— that  of  the  wars  of  Chatham.  They  would  part 
with  twenty  sugar  islands  rather  than  give  up  the  barren  rock  of 
Cape  Diamond.  They  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
ornaments  of  the  British  crown.  It  is  inseparable  from  events 
which  emblazon  the  pages  of  their  history,  which  animate  the 
eloquence  of  their  orators,  which  give  confidence  to  their  states- 
men, and  inspire  with  valour  their  soldiers,  and  with  patriotism 
their  people.  The  peasant  who  has  not  learned  his  alphabet, 
can  read  in  that  possession  his  country's  glory,  and  in  a  rapid 
and  intuitive  glance  see  the  pride  and  power  of  France  and 
Spain  humbled  by  the  British  arms.  In  imagination  he  stands 
upon  the  cliffs  of  Quebec,  and,  looking  down  from  the  fearful 
height  on  the  flood  beneath,  admires  the  daring  valour  which 
ventured  to  assail  its  lofty  battlements.  In  imagination  he 
treads  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  talks  (as  he  had  heard  his 
fathers  talk)  of  Wolfe  and  of  Montcalm,  and  how  they  beat  the 
French,  and  how  the  manly,  mighty  counsels  of  Chatham  ele- 
vated the  character  of  his  country,  and  spread  her  glory  through 
the  world.  Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  state  of  things  pre- 
sents the  happiest  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  a  reasona- 
ble hope  of  attaining  its  just  object — an  honourable  peace.  We 
have  at  our  doors,  within  the  reach  of  our  most  effectual  blows, 
a  possession  highly  vulnerable,  which  our  enemy  gready  prizes, 
and  will  most  reluctantly  suffer  to  be  wrested  fron'him*  Con- 
sider these  circumstances,  and  connect  them  with  the  many  other 
inducements  which  Great  Britain  has  to  make  peace  with  us, 
and  it  would  seem,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  if  we  exhibit  an 
honourable  spirit  and  make  a  manly  effort,  we  will  effect  an 
honourable  peace  at  no  distant  day. 

Great  Britain  needs,  and  ought  to  desire,  a  peace  with  this 
country.  What  inducements  has  she  to  continue  the  war?  , 
All  we  demand  she  can  grant  without  affecting  her  interests,  her 
honour,  or  her  pride.  We  only  want  a  security  against  the 
abuse  of  her  power.  By  the  continuance  of  the  war,  she  can- 
not add  to  her  power,  or  her  glory,  or  her  gains.  How  can  she 
add  to  her  power  i  No  one  imagines,  if  she  could  conquer,  that 
she  could  retain  a  foot  on  our  territory.  Her  glory  ?  On  this 
point  she  has  every  thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain.  Could 
she  capture  every  vessel  of  war  we  have,  when  the  superior 
force  with  which  she  would  do  it  is  considered,  it  could  add 
nothing  to  her  national  renown.  It  is  a  war  which  can  yield 
her  no  laurels.  Nor  can  it  yield  her  any  pecuniary  advantage. 
This  is  to  be  sought  with  us  in  the  paths  of  peace.    What  on 
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the  other  hand  are  her  inducements  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  ? 
The  expence  of  the  war  is  alone  sufficient*  It  is  a  war  on  her 
part  whose  effects  can  bear  no  proportion  to  its  expense.  It  is 
in  its  nature  vastly  expensive  and  burthensome  to  her.  Recol- 
lect the  vast  expense  she  incurred  in  our  revolutionary  struggle, 
which  heaped  up  so  immensely  her  national  debt,  and  we  will 
be  able  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  probable  magnitude  of  her 
expenditures  in  this  war.  It  will  be  a  moderate  estimate  to 
say,  that  it  costs  her  double  the  sum  we  expend,  and  that  will 
make  this  war,  in  which  she  cannot  boast  a  trophy  or  risk  a 
hope,  cost  her  fifteen  millions  of  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 
More,  probably,  than  the  war  she  has  lately  carried  on,  with  so 
much  glory,  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  More,  certainly,  than  she 
expends  to  animate  and  sustain  all  the  allied  powers  of  the  con-* 
tinent  in  the  great  contest  in  which  they  are  engaged.  But, 
what  renders  this  expense  more  burthensome  and  embarrassing 
is,  this  a  war  in  which  the  expenditure  is  made  abroad.  Were 
three  times  the  sum  expended  in  the  kingdom  it  would  less  dis- 
tress the  nation.  It  would  then  only  change  hands — it  now 
passes  entirely  away. 

There  is  another  very  powerful  reason  why  Great  Britain 
should  desire  peace  with  us — this  is  founded  in  the  advantages 
of  our  trade.     I  know  we  have  overrated  the  influence  of  our 
trade  as  a  measure  of  coercion,  but  it  is  notwithstanding  un- 
questionably highly  valuable  to  her.     The  loss  of  it  would  not 
induce  her  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  of  interest  or  feeling,  but  at 
any  moment  when  she  should  suffer  no  motive  but  her  real  in- 
terests to  govern  her,  it  would  be  a  very  powerful  pacificator. 
We  were,  when  a  good  understanding  subsisted  between  the 
two  nations,  her  best  customer.     We  took  from  her  two- fifths 
of  all  the  exports  of  her  woollen  manufactures,  which  she  has 
always  considered  her  great  staple,  and  a  vast,  if  not  an  equal 
amount  of  her  cotton  goods,  besides  other  articles  ;  and  when 
peace  shall  be  again  restored,  we  shall  again  be  her  best  custo- 
mer; for,  whatever  may  be  thought  to  the  contrary,  there  will 
be  no  changes  wrought  by  the  war,  unless  it  be  very  long  con- 
tinued, which  can  materially  alter  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  two  countries;  and  she  may  justly  hope,  on  the  restoration 
of  peace,  for  a  restoration  of  our  valuable  custom  as  a  purchaser 
of  hf  r  manufactures.     Our  trade  is  rendered  even  more  neces- 
sary to  her  byxhe  great  demand  which  is  said  to  exist  for  her 
manufactures  in  the  markets  of  other  countries,  because  we  fur- 
nish the  raw  materials  of  many  of  them,  of  better  quality,  and 
on  better  terms,  than  any  other  country  can.     They  cannot,  for 
example,  from  all  the  colonies  of  the  world,  completely  subsil- 
VOL.  II r.  Y 
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tute  our  cottons ;  their  endeavours  to  establish  the  affirmative  of 
this  proposition,  to  my  mind,  very  satisfactorily  shew  a  material 
dependence  upon  us  for  this  nrticle.  Does  it  not  then  seem  that 
the  terms  which  we  demand  of  the  enemy  are  reasonable  and 
attainable  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun  denied  that  American  seamen  were  impressed 
only  by  mistake,  and  not  by  principle.  By  recurring  to  official 
documents  on  this  subject,  said  he,  it  will  be  found  that  Briuin 
impresses  persons  on  board  our  vessels,  who  could  not  be  mis- 
taken for  British  sailors.  She  takes  indiscriminately  Dane, 
Dutchman,  Spaniard,  and  seamen  of  any  nation.  To  speak  an- 
other language,  and  to  wear  a  difiercnt  complexion,  are,  it 
seems,  no  evidence  with  the  British  government  that  he  is  not 
an  English  sailor.  What  then  is  the  principle  of  that  govern- 
ment on  this  subject?  If  we  are  to  judge  by  facts,  and  not  by 
pretexts,  which  will  never  be  wanting  if  we  are  simple  enough 
to  believe  them,  it  is  this  :  they  claim,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  that  ever\'  seafaring  pet  son  found  on  the  ocean  is 
l)resumptivcly  an  Englishman,  and  bound  to  serve  the  crown  of 
Cireat  Britain.  They  admit,  it  is  true,  this  presumption  to  be 
rebutted  in  a  single  case,  and  only  in  that ;  by  the  seaman  prov- 
ing that  he  belongs  to  the  country  under  whose  flag  he  sails. 
But  the  impress  officer,  the  vcr}'  person  interested  against  him, 
is  the  judge  and  jur>'  in  this  mock  trial  of  nativity  ;  and  thus  an 
American  citizen  holds  his  life  and  liberty  at  the  mercy  of  an 
insignificant  drunken  midshipman! 

It  is  urged,  continued  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  this  is  an  ancient 
custom  on  the  part  of  England,  and  Europe  generally  :  that  it 
is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations  to  impress  on  board  of  neutral 
\'csscls  on  the  high  seas.  Those  who  urge  this  argument  ought 
10  substantiate  it  by  a  reference  to  the  facts,  and  to  elementary' 
writers  on  public  law.  Till  this  is  done,  it  cannot  be  considered 
in  a  stronger  light  than  a  mere  assertion.  If  it  were  a  general 
ciisionr.,  why  not  recognized  by  some  of  the  many  writers  on 
the  laws  of  nations  ?  'i'hcv  minutely  state  the  cases  in  which  a 
bcliigert  nt  may  enter  a  neutral  vessel  for  the  purjwse  of  search. 
"Why  not  this  also  r  None  of  the  rights  of  search  would  be 
more  important  and  would  better  deserve  their  attention  than 
this,  if  it  rtally  were  one.  Their  silence,  then,  is  decisive 
against  the  custom.  I  know  that  some  English  writers  have  set 
up  an  old  claim  furmed  on  the  orders  of  their  geveniment ;  but 
thvrre  is  no  proof  of  accjuiesccnce  on  the  part  of  other  powers  ; 
and  if  they  had,  it  could  not  be  obligatory  on  us.  The  law  of 
nations  is  composed  ])rincipally  of  usages  originating  in  mutual 
convenience.  Among  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  who  are 
distinguishable  by  their  language  and  countenance,  it  is  possible 
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that  impressment  on  board  of  neutral  vessels  there  may  not  be 
liable  to  the  mistakes  and  abuses  of  >vliich  wc  complain,  and 
even  that  it  might  be  a  mutual  convenience.  Such  a  custom, 
then,  would  not  be  extraordinary.  But  wtfre  those  nations 
related,  as  are  America  and  England,  and  if  the  practice  must 
from  necessity  be  attended  with  incessant  ai)use,  it  never  could 
exist.  If  our  opponents,  then,  had  proved,  and  not  merely  as- 
signed, such  a  custom,  as  between  us  and  England,  our  country 
would  have  formed  an  exception.  It  is  not  applicable  to  our 
condition ;  it  is  unequal,  not  reciprocal,  and  attended  with  in- 
cessant abuse.  As  applied  to  us,  then,  the  general  usage,  if 
there  were  one,  ought  to  be  removed  by  treaty,  so  as  to  suit  the 
mutual  convenience  of  both  parties  j  an  object  which  this  coun- 
try has  ever  been  anxious  to  effect,  but  which  has  been  studi- 
ously avoided  by  our  enemy.  If,  however,  our  opponents  still 
insist  that  it  is  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  must,  not- 
withstanding the  argument  which  I  have  advanced,  be  consider- 
ed as  applicable  to  us,  we  may  meet  usage  with  usage  ;  or  rather 
doubtful,  uncertain  usage,  and  opposed  to  reason,  with  that 
which  is  undoubted,  an^  founded  in  the  very  essence  of  civil 
society.  If  to  impress  in  neutral  vessels  is  an  usage  of  England 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  how  much  more  so  is  it  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  subjects  against  foreign  violence !  This  is  the 
usage  which  is  certain  and  universal— not  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular nation — ^not  originating  in  accidental  circumstances;  all 
states,  the  most  weak  and  contemptible,  claim  it ;  and  it  is  so 
mixed  into  the  very  essence  of  society,  that  it  cannot  be  relin- 
quished without  certain  destruction.  On  this  custom,  which 
combines  both  right  and  duty,  we  may  oppose  any  pretext  or 
claim  of  our  enemy. 

But,  say  some  of  our  opponents,  we  are  willing  to  defend 
native  born  American  seamen,  but  not  the  naturalized.  I  know 
not  how  those  who  make  this  distinction  can  answer  a  simple 
(piestion  founded  on  fact.  American  seamen,  yes,  sixteen  hun- 
dred, at  least,  native  bom  American  seamen,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  British  government,  are  impressed  and  held  in 
bomlage.  If,  then,  you  arc  willing  to  defend  such,  why  not 
support  the  war  now  carried  on  solely  for  the  defence  of  these 
unfortunate  citizens  ?  What  avail  is  the  declaration,  that  you 
are  willing  to  defend  them,  when  you  will  not  move  a  finger  in 
their  cause  ?  But  the  distinction  between  native  and  naturalized 
is  without  truth  or  reason.  It  constitutes  no  part  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  two  countries.  We  contended  for  the  de- 
fence of  American  seamen  generally  ;  the  enemy  has  not  distin- 
^uished  between  the  one  or  the  other  class.     He  insists  on  con- 
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nnutng  a  c\istom  which  makes  both  equally  liable  lo  his  oppres- 
sion. \Vt:  will  not,  we  cannot  hear  of  a  distinction,  till  some 
SLTurity  is  afforded  against  the  abuse  of  which  we  complain. 
Till  then  1  c;m  consider  it  only  as  an  equivocation,  which  ac- 
knowledges the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect,  but  evades 
the  discharge  of  it. 

After  briefly  noticing  the  injuries  inflicted  by  Great  Britain 
on  our  commerce,  Mr.  Calhoun  observed,  that  the  English 
maritime  belligerent  policy  was  peculiar  to  her,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  world.     It  is  the  interest 
and  wish  of  all  other  civilized  nations  to  ameliorate*,  or,  if  the 
expression  is  justifiable,  to  humanize  the  belligerent  rights  on 
the  ocean.     England  stands  alone.     A  signal  proof  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  historv  of  the  armed  neutralitv,  which  had  for 
Its  object  the  restriction  of  some  of  those  pretended  belligerent 
rights.     Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  even 
France,  though  then  i\  belligerent  power,  acceded  to  it.     Eng- 
land alone  refused.     It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  France  too 
has  often  committed  injuries  on  neutral  trade.     The  fact  is  ad- 
mitted.    But  without  wishing  to  apologize  for  her,  I  conceive 
there  has  been  a  marked  distinction  (arising  out  of  her  situa- 
tion) between  her  conduct  and  England.     The  latter  has  stea- 
dily pursued  a  policy  hostile  to  neutral  commerce  on  established 
principles  ;  the  former  has  been  irregular  in  her  hostilities,  in- 
dicating more  of  passion  than  system.     Besides,  she  has  always 
expressed  a  rt'gret  for  her  injuries ;    and  represented  them, 
however  unjustifiable,  ns  intended  to  counteract  those  of  Eng- 
].md. 

A  policy  so  injurious  to  the  common  interests  of  mankind 
'iiust  sooner  or  later  unite  the  world  against  England.  For 
.v»any  years  ht  r  tncroachments,  imder  the  dread  of  France,  have 
nrlvanced  without  exciting  much  jealousy.  The  attention  of 
Oil  the  nations  of  Europe;  was  exclusively  directed  to  the  maio- 
'ivrianc.e  of  iht- ir  existence,  menaced  by  the  power  of  France. 
TJ!)erated  now  from  fear,  they  will  soon  have  leisure  to  attend 
to  their  interest.  Then  will  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  our  coun- 
try be  universally  applauded.  Our  situation  was  tr)'ing  and 
responsible.  We  alone  had  to  sustain  all  the  rights  and  duties 
attaches  to  the  neutral  character.  We  were  not  intimidated 
by  its  diilicultir.s.  We  dared,  single  handed  as  we  were,  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  favourite  and  olyslinate  policy  of  our 
enemy.  The  present  and  temporary  interest  of  commerce  was 
nobly  surrendered  for  its  permanent  advantages.  The  example 
can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  its  effect.  \Vc  have  already  hail 
success  worthy  of  our  cause.     The  future  is  audibly  pronoun  - 
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ced  by  the  splendid  victories  over  the  Guerriere,  Java,  and  Ma- 
cedonian. We,  and  all  nations,  are  in  them  taught  a  lesson 
never  to  be  forgot.  Opinion  is  poM'er.  The  charm  of  British 
naval  invincibility  is  broken. 

In  this,  the  only  just  view  of  our  contest,  how  pitiful  appear 
the  objections  of  our  opponents  !  Some  pecuniary  difficulties 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  places.  And  must  we  for  them 
renounce  our  lasting  prosperity  and  greatness  ?  Have  we  no  for- 
titude ;  no  self-command  ?  Must  we,  like  children,  yield  to  the 
impulse  of  present  pleasure,  however  fatal  ?  If  the  maritime 
parts  of  Massachusetts  suffer,  let  them  remember  that,  if  the 
war  should  be  successful,  if  our  future  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion should  be  secure,  they  will  partake  most  largely  in  the  ad- 
vantages, common  and  great  indeed  to  all,  but  peculiarly  so  to 
them. 

Suppose  that  our  opponents,  who  object  to  every  thing,  had 
!)een  at  the  helm  of  government,  and  that  an  opposite  line  of 
policy  had  been  pursued.  No  embargoes,  no  non- intercourses, 
no  non-importations,  no  war,  and,  in  fact,  no  resistance  to  the 
injuries  and  aggressions  of  Great  Britain —  who  can  be  igno- 
rant of  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  They  would 
have  multiplied  in  number  and  degree  till  our  commerce  would 
be  annihilated.  Unresisted,  they  would  constitute  future  prin- 
ciples, and  our  acquiescence  be  construed  into  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  their  truth.  Then  would  we  have  felt  what  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages  has  taught;  that  it  is  more  easy  tf*  maintain 
than  to  wrest  back  usurped  rights.  Wrongs  submit'.t.  d  to  pro- 
duce contrary  eflects  in  the  oppressor  and  oppresserl.  Oppres- 
sion strengthens  and  prepares  for  nv  w  oppression  ;  submission 
debases  to  further  submission.  The  first  wrong,  by  thu  uni- 
versal law  of  our  nature,  is  most  easily  resisted.  It  i.:uites  the 
^jreatest  degree  of  union  and  indij^nation.  Let  that  hv  submit- 
ted to;  let  the  consequent  debasement  and  loss  of  national  hon- 
our be  felt ;  and  nothing  bur  the  grinding  hand  of  oppression  can 
force  to  r«rsistance. 

Such  were  the  alternatives  presented  to  our  tuuntiy  ;  and 
such  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  opposite  policy,  now  re- 
commended and  applauded  by  our  opponents. 

§  r.  The  next  topic  discussed  in  the  debate  on  ilie  loan  bill 
was  that  of  naturalization  and  perpetual  allegiance,  and,  as  con- 
nected therewith,  the  retaliatory  measures  adopted  by  the  pre- 
sident. 

J/r.  Shefftij  contended,  that  native  allegiance  was  unalienable. 
and  yet  not  at  all  in  conflict  with  tiie  practice  of  naturali/.aiic»n, 
Mhich  was  a  mere  municipal  reguliUion,  whose  effects  could  no* 
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extend  beyond  the  limits  of  our  territorial  jurisdiction.  It 
has  been  urged,  said  he,  that  we  stand  pledged  to  those  who 
have  been  naturalized  under  our  laws,  to  protect  them  wherever 
they  may  think  ])roper  to  go,  even  against  the  claim  of  their  na- 
tive sovereign  when  within  his  jurisdiction.  It  is  said  that  con- 
gress arc  authorized  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  naturali- 
zation ;  that  they  have  by  law  prescribed  the  requisites  to  which 
furcigiuTs  must  conform;  and  when  they  do  so  (as  there  is  no 
limitation)  they  become  citizens  to  every  possible  extent.  This 
is  plauhible,  but  not  the  less  incorrect.  The  error  consists  in 
misconceiving  tlic  nature  and  effect  of  municipal  law.  The 
convi:iuion  who  framed,  and  the  people  who  adopted  the  con- 
htitutii>n,  did  certainly  not  conceive  the  absurdity  that  they 
coulil  invest  congress  with  the  power  of  making  laws  which 
slu)uld  opcralr  beyond  our  jurisdiction.  They  granted  the 
power  to  pafis  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  to  have 
the  ellVct  of  other  municipal  laws,  confmed,  in  their  operation, 
to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  we  are  sove- 
U'ijjn.  When  a  foreigner  therefore  is  naturalized,  he  becomes 
i  r.titkcl  to  the  benefits,  and  subject  to  the  duties,  which  munici- 
pal law  can  bestow  in  the  one  case,  and  exact  in  the  other;  but 
nothing  more  :  so  long  as  he  remains  here  he  is  entitled  to  the 
rights  and  subject  to  t)ic  duties  of  an  American  citizen,  because 
he  is  within  the  protection  of  our  laws.  But  when  he  returns 
to  his  native  country,  or  go(;s  on  the  high  seas,  where,  for  cer- 
tain pur])oses,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  all  nations  have  common 
jin-isdicti«in,  his  original  allegiance  revives,  or  rather  the  means 
to  make  it  operative  are  revived,  and  he  is  to  every  intent  res- 
tored to  tlie  cliaracter  of  a  British  subject,  because  he  is  within 
ihe  legicimate  influence  of  the  laws  of  the  community  of  which 
lie  was  first  a  member,  and  which  never  absolved  him  from  his 
.iiitics.  All  conflicting  obligations  which  he  has  contracted 
;vhile  here  are  suspended  until  he  returns. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  alle- 
.:"iiiuec  \  iolates  the  principles  of  natural  law,  which  authorizes 
evirv  one  to  pursue  his  happiness  where  he  deems  it  best  attidn- 
able.  The  idea  of  natural  right  in  opposition  to  the  duties  in  a  social 
^lllte,  is  at  war  with  all  governments.  It  is  the  natural  right  of 
ihe  stron'j;  to  redress  his  injuries  by  the  exercise  of  his  physical 
;K)Wers  ;  but  how  ]ire])osterous  would  such  a  defence  be,  where 
the  p'.rsonal  rights  of  ihe  weak  were  violated,  even  in  the  rudest 
•-ocitilt.s!  There  is  indeed  a  principle  of  natural  law  connected 
wiili  this  subject,  but  which,  instead  of  supporting  the  individual 
ri/:ht  claimed,  is  in  direct  hostility  to  it :  I  mean  nature's  first 
law,  pervading  all  animated  beings — the  right  of  self-preaerva- 
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tion.     Every  community  has  the  unquestionable  right  to  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  itself.     And  the  means  to  effect  it,  as  well 
as  the  time  and  manner  of  applying  them,  cannot  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual judgment,  but  the  discretion  of  those  in  whom  the  sove- 
reign power  resides.     Hence  it  has  the  right  to  declare,  that  no 
one  shall  abandon  his  native  soil  in  times  of  great  calamity, 
when  the  existence  of  the  society  is  threatened  by  a  powerful 
enemy,  and  when  all  the  aid  of  its  members  is  required  to  make 
a  successful  resistance  ;  to  declare  that,  though  he  may  leave  his 
native  soil  and  pursue  his  happiness  in  foreign  climes,  he  shall 
never  be  permitted  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  country  that 
gave  him  birth ;  or  to  adopt  any  other  regulation  that  may  tend 
to  preserve  its  security-     Without  this  power,  every  community 
is  at  the  mercy  of  another,  who  may  hold  out  inducements  to 
detach  its  members  ;  and  thus,  by  lessening  the  number  on  the 
one  hand,  and  increasing  it  on  the  other,  ultimately  subjugate 
and  destroy  it.      A  government,  by  permitting  its  people  to 
leave  its  territory,  does  not  absolve  them  from  their  allegiance. 
The  sovereign  authority  of  a  country  may  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  restrict  its  people  to  their  native  soil,  but  permit  them 
to  pursue  their  interest  in  foreign  climates  ;  but  is  it  reasonable 
or  just  to  construe  this  act  of  lenity  into  a  license  to  associate 
themselves  with  those  who  make  war  upon  it,  without  com- 
mitting any  offence  ?    Surely  not«     Should  conRicting  duties  be 
created  by  a  person  thus  permitted  to  emigrate,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  his  native  sovereign  but  his  own,  and  therefore  the  act 
must  be  at  his  peril.      There  are,  however,  few,  if  any  cases, 
where  they  could  arise  :  because  the  party  abroad,  in  merely 
rendering  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  he  is  resi- 
dent, is  discharging  the  duties  of  local  allegiance,  which,  by  the 
public  law  of  nations,  ever}'  one  owes  to  the  sovereign  in  whose 
dominions  he  resides.      A   British  subject  here  before  the  war, 
therefore,  may  be  required  to  defend  this  country  against  Bri- 
tish forces,  and  his  doing  so  will  not  subject  him  to  any  punish- 
ment if  he  should  fall  into  their  hands,  because  the  act  is  not 
voluntary. 

iVr.  Hanson  viewed  the  subject  of  naturalization  in  the  same 
light  as  j\lr-  Sheffcy,  namely,  as  a  mere  municipal  regulation. 
By  claiming  to  give  our  naturalization  laws  an  extended  opera- 
tion to  other  countries,  said  he,  we  interfere  in  their  internal  go- 
vernment, we  set  up  the  lofty  pretension  of  legislating  for  the 
whole  world.  The  principle  of  perpetual  allegiance  he  carried 
to  ;i  greater  extent  than  Mr.  Sheft'ey.  I  do  not  confine,  said  he, 
the  position  to  British  subjects  naturalized  here,  and  made 
captive  wiihin  the  dominions  of  their  sovereign,  where  the  arm 
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of  protection  cannot  be  extended,  but  if  the  armies  of  ihe  enemy 
crossed  the  lines,  and  made  prisoner  a  Briton  in  arms  against 
Britain,  he  is  as  much  a  traitor  as  if  taken  in  the  heart  of  the 
British  empire.  Mr.  Hanson  noticed  the  case  of  Clark,  \vho 
was  taken  as  a  spy,  and  discharged  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  the 
case  of  Williams,  decided  by  judge  Ellsworth,  in  Connecticut, 
to  show,  even  by  our  laws,  that  allegiance  is  perpetual.  The 
celebrated  case  of  McDonald,  he  said,  showed  what  the  law  and 
practice  is  in  England  and  France,  who  never  thought  for  a 
moment  of  resorting  to  retaliation,  for  the  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  an  adopted  citizen,  who  had  lived  in  France  from  his 
infancy,  held  a  commission  in  her  service,  and  was  taken  in  arms 
against  England,  and  tried  as  a  traitor.  Such  men,  continued 
he,  are  traitors,  in  the  legal  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  ought  to 
be  treated  as  such.  The  good  of  society,  and  the  safety  of  go- 
vernments, requires  it.  If  the  president,  therefore,  proceed  in 
the  system  of  retaliation  which  he  has  commenced,  he  is  an- 
swerable, here  and  hereafter,  for  all  the  American  lives  wanton- 
ly sacrificed. 

Jfr.  Jackson  said,  he  did  not  expect  to  have  heard  such  a 
slavish  doctrine  as  that  of  perpetual  allegiance  urged  in  this 
place*  What,  said  he,  man  belong  to  the  soil !  Man,  whom 
God  created  in  his  own  image  and  likeness,  and  to  whom  he 
gave  dominion  over  the  earth  and  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
shall  he  be  bound  to  the  land  where  he  is  accidentally  bom,  from 
which  perhaps  his  parents  and  all  his  race  are  either  driven,  or 
were  destroyed  there,  by  the  tyrant  hand  of  oppression !  In 
times  of  extreme  peril  the  state  might  exercise  such  a  power, 
but  to  hold  it  good  in  all  cases  was  a  doctrine  more  suitable  to 
the  despotic  regions  of  Russia  or  Prussia,  than  to  the  legialative 
hall  of  a  free  commonwealth.  The  power  of  naturalization  has 
received  the  sanction  of  all  parlies  ;  it  was  first  exercised  by  the 
Washington  administration,  and  even  the  old  congress  of  tfie 
revolution  in  their  addresses,  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  in  the  most  eloquent  language  invited  them  to  come 
and  live  with  us  as  members  of  our  political  family;  and 
although  no  direct  invitation  is  now  given  by  this  government, 
yet,  when  a  foreigner  comes  under  the  faith  of  our  constitution 
and  laws,  conforms  to  their  provisions,  and  becomes  a  citizen,  a 
contract  is  entered  into  of  the  most  solemn  character  and  binding 
solidity  on  his  part,  that  he  will  serve  the  country  faithfully  as  a 
citizen,  and  on  the  part  of  the  country,  that  it  will  protect  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  :  he  owes  obedience  to  our  laws,  is 
bound  to  give  his  money  in  taxes,  and  his  personal  ser\'ices  in 
battle,  and  if  taken  prisoner  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  us  as  a 
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nation,  to  permit  the  enemy  with  impunity  to  hang  him  as  a 
traitor. 

Air,  Gaston  reprobated  in  strong  language  the  system  of  re- 
taliation which  had  been  adopted  by  the  president,  and  quoted 
the  case  of  the  French  emigrants  who  were  taken  at  Quiberon, 
and  afterwards  executed  in  France  ;  and  the  cases  of  Dr.  Storv, 
colonel  Townly,and  Eneas  McDonald,  in  England,  to  show  the 
practice  of  the  European  governments  in  that  respect.  Story 
was  a  native  of  England,  but  had  long  quitted  that  country,  liad 
become  a  subject  of  Philip  of  Spain,  and  had  actually  been  re- 
ceived as  ambassador  from  Philip  at  the  English  court.  He 
was  indicted  for  treason— he  pleaded  the  fact  of  his  having  be- 
come a  Spanish  subject — the  plea  was  overruled — ^lie  was  con- 
victed and  executed.  The  case  of  colonel  Townly  occurred  in 
1 746.  He  was  indicted  for  treason  in  aiding  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  was  convicted  and  executed  ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
his  having  become  a  French  subject,  and  bearing  a  French  com- 
mission. The  case  of  Eneas  McDonald  in  the  same  year  was 
more  remarkable.  He  had  left  Scotland,  his  native  land,  a  mere 
infant,  and  ever  afterwards  resided  in  France.  As  a  subject  of 
the  king  of  France,  and  an  officer  in  his  army,  he  accompanied 
the  pretender  in  1745 — ^was  taken  prisoner,  indicted  for  treason, 
and  convicted.  He  was,  indeed,  not  executed.  The  hardship 
of  his  fate  excited  commiseration,  and,  uiK)n  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  jury  to  mercy,  his  sentence  was  commuted  into  per- 
petual banishment. 

The  permission  to  British  subjects  to  leave  that  country,  he 
said,  was  not  an  implied  consent  to  throw  off  all  allegiance  to  it. 
Such  an  implication  is  done  away  by  the  very  terms  of  the  per- 
mission. The  law  is  as  old  as  Magna  Charta,  and  has  been 
uniform  down  to  this  day.  ^  Liceat  unicuique  de  cetero  exire  de 
regno  no$tro  et  redire  salvo  et  secure  per  terram  et  per  aquam^ 
SALVA  FIDE  NOSTRA.'  23rf  Article  Abbott'* s  edition  of  Magna 
Charta.  *  It  may  be  lawful  for  ^very  one  hereafter  to  go  out  of 
our  kingdom  and  return  safely  and  securely  by  land  and  by  sea, 
saving  his  faith  to  us.' 

This  law  against  the  alienation  of  allegiance  is  no  relict  of 
tyranny ;  it  is  founded  in  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  essential  to 
the  harmony  of  the  world.  There  is  a  striking  similitude  be- 
tween the  duties  of  a  citizen  to  his  country,  and  those  of  a  son 
to  his  father.  When  the  boy  has  attained  manhood,  and  the 
father's  care  is  no  longer  necessary  to  guard  him  from  daily 
harms,  he  is  at  liberty  to  quit  the  parental  roof,  to  become  the 
inmate  of  another  family,  there  form  connexions  essential  to  his 
happiness,  and  take  upcm  himself  obligations  of  respect  and 
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tenderness  as  the  adopted  son  of  other  parents.  But  is  nature's 
first  great  bond  utterly  severed  ?  Can  he  return  at  the  bidding 
of  his  new  friends  to  ravage  and  destroy  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood, and  pollute  it  with  the  life-blood  of  those  from  whom  he 
received  lite  ?  Would  this  be  but  an  ordinary  trespass,  a  com- 
mon homicide,  which  provocation  might  extenuate,  excuse,  or 
even  justify  ?  An  association,  formed  by  a  resurrection  of  the 
wretches  who  have  died  on  the  gibbet,  would  disdain  such  a 
principle  in  their  code.  What  is  the  jargon  of  modem  expatria- 
tion, but  the  same  principle  interpolated  into  the  code  of  nations? 
The  peace  and  independence  of  every  state  demand,  that  the 
citizen  should  not  be  released  from  the  just  claims  of  his  country 
by  the  interference  of  foreign  powers.  Give  to  such  interfer- 
ence this  effect,  and  every  nation  is  made  dependent  upon  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  a  foreign  right  to  controul  and  regulate  its 
vital  concerns. 

Mr.  Robertson^  of  Louisiana,  said,  that  he  could  not  but  ex- 
press his  astonishment  that  emigration  should  be  the  theme  of 
reprobation  in  the  United  States.  Are  we  not,  said  he,  m  com- 
munity of  emigrants  ?  Are  we  not,  remotely  or  immediately,  all 
of  us  emigrants  ?  One  would  really  suppose,  that,  like  the 
Welch,  we  had  our  genealogical  trees,  and  that  we  could^ 
without  difficulty^  point  to  our  antediluvian  American  antes-* 
tors.  What  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  to  find  individuals 
denouncing  the  principle  of  emigration,  from  whose  tongues 
a  foreign  dialect  has  not  yet  worn  away ;  men  who,  if  Holland 
should  rehoist  her  flag,  and  practise  on  the  principles  of  the 
British,  would  run  a  risk,  if  they  dare  trust  themselves  at  sea, 
of  being  impressed  as  Dutchmen,  just  as  Americans  are  mis- 
taken for  Englishmen"^  I 

The  right  of  expatriation  or  emigration  belongs  to  man*  It 
is  derived  from  the  God  of  nature.  He  holds  it  not  of  govern- 
ment. That  it  is  a  natural  right,  is  asserted  by  almost  eveiy 
writer  of  eminence.  Need  I  mention  Vattel,  BurUmaqui, 
Wycqkefort,  and  Bynkershoek  ?  But  it  is  attempted  to  be  es- 
tablished, that  although  the  right  of  emigration  is  clear,  yet  that 
we  owe  a  sort  of  allegiance  to  the  country  of  our  birth  from  our 
birth,  which  is  inalienable,  of  which  we  are  not  enabled  to  divest 
ourselves.     A  principle  more  absurd,  more  incompatible  with 

•  There  are  several  counties  in  Pennsylvania  where  nothing  but  German  is 
spoken,  and  where  a  |)erson  who  does  not  understand  that  language  can  irith 
difficulty  find  an  English  interpreter.  There  arc  districts  in  New  Hampihiie, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  various  other  states,  where  the  great  man  of  the 
population  are  of  Irish  descent,  and  retain  all  the  peculiaritiet  of  that  «liytff? 
And  in  North  Carolina,  there  are  several  settlements  of  Scoti,  to  whom  the 
same  remark  may  be  applied.— Editor. 
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acknowledged  rights,  both  of  individuals  and  of  independent 
sovereignties,  was  never  attempted  to  be  proven-  It  is  incom- 
patible with  the  right  of  individuals,  because  it  renders  their 
right  of  emigration  incomplete  or  nugatory,  but  the  right  of 
emigration  has  been  admitted.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  right 
of  independent  sovereignties,  because  the  right  to  naturalize 
foreigners  is  not  denied,  and  this  right,  with  che  duties  of  allegi- 
ance to  another  sovereign,  is  thus  also  rendered  incomplete  and 
nugator}%  To  owe  allegiance  to  a  government  under  which  we 
neither  do  nor  intend  to  reside,  is  as  absurd  as  not  to  owe 
allegiance  to  a  government  under  which  we  do  and  intend  to 
reside  for  ever.  The  absurdity  of  the  one  proposition  will  not 
be  denied,  and  there  is  no  discoverable  difference  in  the  eye  of 
reason  between  them. 

It  is  contended  that  expatriation  is  a  question  of  municipal  re- 
gilation.     But  what  says  Blackstone  to  this  opinion  ?     He  was 
very  well  aware  that  to  rest  the  perpetuity  of  allegiance  on  mere 
municipal  regulation,  was  to  do  nothing.    The  opposing  munici- 
pal regulation  of  naturalization  would    be  entitled  to  equal 
weight,  and  that,  as  in  the  event  of  collision  the  laws  of  nations 
could  alone  decide,  it  vma  necessary  to  prop  the  principle  with 
some  other  authority  than  British  common  or  statute  law.     Ac- 
cordingly,  with  a  hardihood  unequalled,  in  the  teeth  of  every 
authority,  in  defiance  of  the  recorded  opinions  of  jurists,  in  the 
face  of  reason  and  of  truth,  he  asserts  that  it  is  a  principle  of 
universal  law  that  the  subject  of  one  sovereign  cannot  by  any  act 
of  his  own-*Hio,  not  by  swearing  allegiance  to  another,  put  off  or 
discharge  his  natural  allegiance  to  the  other.     Yet  in  England 
their  statute  of  naturalization  declares,  ^^that  if  any  foreign 
seaman  shall  sen^e  on  board  of  any  British  vessel  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  he  shall,  to  all  intents  and  purposes^  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  a  natural  bom  subject  of  his  majesty's  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  and  have  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  &c. 
which  such  foreign  seaman  should  or  ought  to  have  had  and  en- 
joyed, in  case  he  had  been  a  natural  born  subject  of  his  majesty, 
and  actually  a  native  within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain." 
Now,  if  the  natural  bom  subjects  of  Britain  owe  allegiance  to 
any  other  country,  then  do  the  naturalized  subjects  owe  the 
same  :  but  if  this  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  one,  then  no  more 
can  it  be  said  of  the  other  ;  for  they  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses^ in  regard  to  privileges^  powers^  rights^  and  capacities^  to 
be  considered  alike. 

Again  ;  according  to  the  common  law,  an  alien  cannot  hold 
lands  in  England ;  because,  says  Blackstone,  this  might  inter- 
Ccre  with  his  natural  allegiance ;  but  if  the  alien  be  naturalized. 
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he  may  hold  lands,  and  then  his  native  allegiance  is  necessarily 
dtstroved.  According  to  the  laws  of  England,  naturalization, 
bv  enabling  the  party  to  hold  lands,  destroys  natural  allegiance  ; 
and  this  is  all  that  is  now  contended  for. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  claim  now  set  up  by  England  is  un- 
•nii|)ported  by  precedent — is  at  war  with  her  own  example. 
Prince  Eugene  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman  ;  disappointed  in  hi& 


out  between  the  two  countries,  he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  enemies  of  France :  his  career  is  well  known  ;  he  defeated 
and  humbled  the  proudest  power  that  Europe  had  then  seen  ; 
his  natural  sovereign,  Louis  XIV,  did  not  consider  him  as  a 
traitor;  the  surrounding  nations  did  not  consider  him  as  a  traitor. 
England  hailed  him  as  the  greatest  captain,  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  his  age.  It  is  to  British  historians  and  British  poets 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  opinion  which  we  have  of  him-* 
opinions  as  honourable  to  his  moral  as  to  his  military  character. 
At  the  siege  of  Turin,  Eugene,  a  Frenchman,  commanded  the 
Austrian  army;  the  Fnnch  army  was  commanded  by  count 
Marsin,  an  Austrian.  In  the  war  of  the  succession,  as  it  was 
called,  the  French  armies  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, a  Briton,  a  king's  son  ;  the  British  armies  were  led  on  by 
a  Frenchman,  of  the  title  of  Galloway.  Instances  of  the  same 
kind  are  innumerable.  But  will  express  authority  drawn  from 
Exigland,  be  considered  as  of  weight  in  a  controversy  with  that 
government  ?  I  admit  under  other  circumstances  it  would  de- 
serve but  little  respect,  for  her  history  furnishes  examples  of 
every  absurdity  and  every  atrocity,  which  wanton  power  has 
perpetrated.  But  it  is  fair  to  set  up  her  former  practice  against 
her  present  pretensions.  In  the  year  1794,  certain  corps  of 
Frenchmen  were  enlisted  into  his  majesty's  armies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invading  France. — Mr.  Sheridan  asked  in  debate, 
whether,  if  they .  were  taken  prisoners  and  treated  as  traitors, 
the  English  government  would  retaliate.  Mr.  Burke  replied 
"  yes."  This  gave  rise  to  much  opposition  and  animadversion 
on  the  part  of  the  minority.  In  answer,  Mr.  Burke  said,— 
"  From  the  severity  of  comment  to  which  the  poor  monosyllable 
*  yes'  has  been  subject,  the  world  must  have  been  led  to  think 
that  I  have  taken  up  my  morals  at  random,  or  merely  on  senti- 
ment, and  that  I  was  wholly  imprepared  to  defend  them  on  prin- 
ciple. As  a  general  principle,  founded  on  policy  and  the  laws 
of  nations,  I  am  ready  to  repeat  and  maintain,  that  retaliation  of 
any  severity  which  an  enemy  may  practise,  is  right  and  proper. 
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The  lex  talionis  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  founded  on 
that  of  nature.  These  corps  must  be  considered  purely  as  a 
part  of  that  army  under  whose  banners  they  serve.  God  forbid 
that  the  authors  of  murder  should  not  find  it  recoil  on  their  own 
heads.  Such  is  my  opinion  relative  to  the  justice  and  policy  of 
retaliation.  I  would  suflfer  no  one  act  of  severity  to  pass  unre- 
taliated.  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  fearful  that  we 
may  inflame  the  jacobins  by  this  severity  on  our  part.  Inflame 
a  Jacobin!  We  might  as  well  talk  of  ^setting  fire  to  hell." 
Mr.  Burke  goes  on  to  remark,  that  ^^  the  practice  is  more  lenient 
than  the  mildest  doctrines  of  theorists.  To  the  honour  of  practi- 
cal humanity,  only  four  instances  of  wanton  and  unnecessary 
murder  occurred  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  American 
war— a  forbearance  which  reflects  equal  credit  on  both  pafcicsj. 
In  1688,  the  Irish  brigades  were  taken  into  the  service  of 
France,  and  retained  their  own  uniform.  Yet  England,  though 
often  courageously  opposed  by  these  troops,  has  not  in  any 
instance  treated  them  as  rebeb,  when  the  fortune  of  war  cast 
them  into  her  power.  In  the  rebellion  of  1 746,  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  them  was  taken,  but  no  severity  was  practised.  France, 
under  Louis  XIV.,  conducted  herself  in  the  same  way.  Many 
of  her  regiments,  after  the  cruel  and  impolitic  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz,  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Prussia,  Holland,  and 
Britain— yet  she  never  sacrificed  these  troops  when  they  became 
prisoners.  The  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  gained  principally  from 
the  exertions  of  the  Irish  brigades,  and  though  they  fought  in 
open  rebellion,  these  extremities  were  not  thought  of.  Lord 
Ligonier,  an  oflicer  of  great  note  in  the  English  service,  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth;  when  taken  prisoner  fighting  against 
France,  was  exchanged  in  the  usual  course,  for  an  oflicer  of  the 
same  rank.  Similar  instances  may  be  collected  from  the  conduct 
of  Germany,  Sweden,  and  every  other  power  of  Europe." — 
During  the  same  debate  lord  JVIulgrave,  then  high  in  office^ 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  ministers,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
speaking  with  their  approbation,  also  declared  that  the  system  of 
retaliation  was  to  be  adopted. 

The  English,  it  seems,  then,  were  at  liberty  to  enlist  and 
embody  whole  corps  of  Frenchmen,  recently  arrived,  to  be  em- 
ployed expressly  for  the  invasion  of  their  native  country,  whilst 
we  violate  every  principle  of  the  laws  of  nations,  by  taking  into 
our  service  an  inconsiderable  number  of  Englishmen,  members 
of  our  own  society,  to  be  used  as  occasion  might  require,  in  our 
war  with  that  government.  The  difference  between  the  two 
cases  cannot  but  occur  to  the  most  cursory  observer.  Yet  ^*  the 
French  corps  were  to  be  considered  purely  a  part  of  the  army 
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under  whose  banners  they  served"— but  British  emigrants,  serv- 
ing under  the  banners  of  the  American  army,  are  to  be  consider- 
ed as  traitors-. 

Mr.  Chevcs  said,  that  the  subject  of  retaliation  had  been,  he 
conceived,  very  erroneously  considered,  by  the  combatants  oa 
both  sides  of  the  house,  to  depend  on  the  question  of  expatria- 
tion, to  which  it  has  very  litde  and  very  remote  relation.  But 
as  the  enquiry  was  one  of  very  great  importance,  he  hoped  he 
should  be  pardoned  for  discussing  it  first  in  the  way  in  which  it 
had  been  heretofore  generally  treated,  in  order  that  he  might 
draw  the  subject  from  thence,  without  any  violence  to  the  com- 
mon mode  of  thinking,  into  that  point  of  view  in  which  he  sup* 
posed  \t  ought  to  be  viewed. 

iPerpetual  allegiance,  said  he,  is  alleged  to  be  founded  on  na- 
tural law,  the  positive  law  of  nations,  or  the  municipal  law  of 
each  state.  Wc  will  examine  each ;  and  first,  the  law  of  nature* 
In  this  view  we  are  able  to  discover  but  two  principles  or  pre- 
tences on  which  the  duty  of  perpetual  allegiance  is  affirmed,  or 
the  right  of  expatriation  denied.— These  are,  the  necessities  of 
the  state  and  the  gratitude  of  the  subject.  These  are  the  oaly 
grounds  stated  by  Vattel,  to  whom  alone  I  shall  refer  as  my  au- 
thority for  positions  of  natural  and  national  law,  because  I  can 
refer  to  no  better  authority,  the  more  especially  as  on  the  points 
for  which  I  shall  use  him,  I  believe  he  agrees  with  all  other  wri- 
ters*. 

*  "  Many  distinctions  will  be  necessaiy  in  order  to  give  a  complete  soluikiD  to 
the  celebrated  question,  whether  a  man  may  quit  his  country  or  the  Mcietj  of 


which  he  is  a  member  ?  1.  The  children  have  a  natural  attachment  to  the 
ty  in  which  they  arc  bom :  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  protection  it 
granted  to  their  fathers,  thty  arc  ol>ltgcd  to  it  in  a  great  measure  Jar  their  btrtk 
education.    They  ought  then  to  iove  it,  a*  tite  have  already  theivn,  exprett  ajutt  gn* 
titude  to  it,  and  a*  much  as  possible  return  benefit  for  benefit.     We  have  jiut  Ob- 
served that  they  have  a  right  to  enter  into  the  society  of  which  their  fmtfaos 
were  members.     Hut  every  man  Irorn  free,  the  son  of  a  citizen,  arrived  at  yean  cf 
discretion,  may  examinf  whether  it  be  convenient  far  him  to  join  in  the  eoci^jSr 
vihich  he  'uuu  destined  by  his  birth      If  he  finds  that  it  vtill  oe  tif  no  advanUue  to 
hitn  to  reniain  in  it,  he  ijt  at  liberty  to  leave  it,  making  a  return  for  what  it  has 
done  in  his  favour,  and  preserving,  as  mucli  as  his  new  engagements  wfll 
allow  him,  the  sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude  he  owes  it.     Moreover  a  maili 
obligations  to  his  natural  country  may  change,  lessen,  or  entirely  vaniih,  aceoid* 
ingly  as  he  shall  liave  quitted  it  lawfully  and  with  good  reason,  in  order  to  chHB 
another,  or  has  been  driven  from  it  meritoriously,  or  contrary  to  justice,  ia  dw 
form  of  law  or  by  violence.     '2.  As  soon  as  the  child  of  a  citizen  arrives  at  ana- 
hood  and  acts  as  a  citi/en,  he  tacitly  assumes  that  character  ^  his  oUigatioBSa 
tike  those  of  others  who  enter  expressly  and  in  due  form  into  engagements  witk 
scKiety,  become  stronger  and  more  extensive  ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  with 
respect  to  him  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking.     When  a  society  has  not  beca 
contracted  for  a  determinate  time,  it  is  allowable  to  quit  it  when  that  aepaimtiiMI 
can  be  of  no  detriment  to  the  society.     A  citizen  may  then  quit  the  ttaie  ^^akitk 
i.e  is  a  mtmber,  provitlcd  it  be  in  such  a  conjuncture,  vohen  he  can  abandon  it     '  ' 
^tdoin^  it  a  re7narl:ablc  prejudice." ~^Vat.  B*  Vch.  19.  kc.  220. 
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The  obligation    resulting  from  the  necessity  of  the  state, 
can  apply  to  none  but  extreme  cases — such,  for  example,  as  the 
instance  of  invasion,  or  the  case  of  war,  when  great  numbers 
should  suddenly  abandon  the  state — a  necessity  that  neither  does 
nor  can  exist  in  relation  to  the  few  scattered  instances  of  expa- 
triation which   the  practice    and  experience  of  nations   have 
hitherto  exhibited  to  our  view,  and  v/hich  form  the  whole  of 
the  instances  about  which  we  reason ;  nor  can  it  form  any  foun- 
dation for  perpetual  allegiance  in  the  extent  in  which  it  is  claim- 
ed ;  which  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  extraordinary  character, 
such  as  I  have  mentioned,  but  embraces  every  subject  born  in 
the  country,  and  is  neither  limited  by  time  nor  circuii(istances. 
The  extent  of  that  obligation,  which  is  founded  on  the  gnJiitude 
of  the  subject,  must  bear  some  proportion  to  the  benefit  thaT 
has  received  and  the  favour  that  the  government  has  conferred. 
Now  what  benefit  has  the  subject  received  ?  When  in  a  state  of 
infancy,  he  has  been  protected  and  permitted  to  live  up  to  adult 
years  in  security  and  peace. — But  has  this  benefit  imposed  an 
obligation  which  has  no  limits,  which  is  commensurate  with 
every  faculty  mental  and  physical  which  the  subject  possesses, 
and  coextensive  with  the  duration  of  his  life  ?  The  gratitude  due 
by  the  citizen  to  the  sovereign  cannot  be  greater  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  most  revere  the  obligation,  than  that  of  the  child 
to  the  parent — ^yet  there  is  no  man  who  would  not  be  shocked 
at  the  injustice  of  the  parent  who  should  claim  from  his  child 
perpetual  servitude,  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  nurture. 

The  positive  law  of  nations^  which  is  the  next  ground  on 
which  this*  claim  is  to  be  sustained,  is  formed  of  the  treaties  and 
usages  of  nations.  These  are  almost  silent.  There  are,  per- 
haps, no  subsisting  treaties  or  reciprocal  usages  on  the  subject : 
but  as  far  as  the  past  history  of  nations  affords  any  examples, 
they  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  claim  of  perpetual  allegiance. 

The  mumcipal  laws  of  most  nations  establish  the  rights  of 
perpetual  allegiance,  but  not  of  universal  allegiance.  Allegiance 
in  lact  is  limited  by  space,  and  not  by  time.  The  power  of  a 
government  is  only  co-extensive  with  its  territorial  limits,  and 
the  extension  of  its  territorial  power"^.  Beyond  these  it  can 
neither  enforce  duties  nor  extend  protection.  Now,  the  basis 
of  allegiance  is  protection  ;  and  all  legal  duties  must  suppose,  at 
least  in  theory  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  ability  to  enforce 
them  :  but  beyond  the  territorial  limits  and  the  extension  of  the 
territorial  power  of  a  government,  neither  of  these  exist,  nor  can, 

•  Under  the  term  extention  of  territorial pcf&er,  Mr.  C  included  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  at  state  on  board  its  public  and  private  vessels,  thecoun. 
ny  in  possession  of  its  armies,  and  the  certain  number  of  leagues  from  its  shores 
nvcr  which  a  state  exercises  jarisdiction. 
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in  the  nature  of  things,  exist ;  and, of  course,  beyond  these,  alle- 
giance must  cease.  Out  of  thtrse  dominions  the  citizen  cannot 
be  subject  to  a  power  which  in  its  nature  can  only  exist  within 
them. 

It  has  been  contended,  continued  Mr.  C,  that  we  have  not 
the  right  to  naturalize  the  subjects  of  another  power,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  impose  the  obligation  of  bearing  arms  against  that 
power,  even  when  within  our  own  territory,  and  that  if  our  con- 
stitution and  laws  speak  a  different  language  they  are  nugatory. 
All  nations,  speaking  generally,  have,  indeed,  claimed  the  duty 
of  perpetual  allegiance,  but  the  same  nations,  at  the  same  time, 
have  excfwised  the  power  of  naturalization — the  British  nation 
particularly,  without  any  formality  of  process,  naturalizes  the 
^biibjects  of  other  powers  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word. 
Our  constitution  on  this  subject  is  as  explicit  as  language  can 
make  it ;  and  it  is  hardly  fair  for  gentlemen  to  take  for  granted 
that  all  the  great  men  who  framed  and  signed  that  instrument, 
with  Washington  at  their  head,  were  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
relative  rights  and  duties  of  nations  as  this  argument  necessariljr^ 
supposes. 

After  these  views  of  the  subject,  we  are  prepared  to  reconcile 
with  the  laws  and  practice  of  nations,  the  apparent  paradoxes 
with  the  absurdity  of  which  the  disputants  on  either  side  of  this 
question  have  charged  each  other.  It  is  said  that  perpetual  al- 
legiance is  incompatible  with  naturalization,  and  therefore  that 
all  governments  which  naturalize,  to  be  consistent,  must  aban- 
don the  claim  of  perpetual  allegiance.  On  the  other  .hand,  it  is 
said  allegiance  is  perpetual,  and  therefore  you  cannot  naturalia^. 
But  these  are  mistakes,  for  allegiance  being  only  co-extensivc 
with  the  territorial  limits  or  the  extension  of  the  territorial  pow- 
er of  a  government,  each  operates  within  a  sphere  which  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  sphere  of  the  other.  Thus  the  claim  of  perpetual 
allegiance  and  the  right  of  naturalization  are  compatible,  and 
the  practice  of  nations  ceases  to  l3e  paradoxical  and  absurd. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  naturalization  is  practised  by  all  govern- 
ments, and  that  all  governments,  to  be  consistent,  should  con- 
cede the  right  of  expatriation ;  but  this  is  also  a  mistake,  for 
expatriation  implies  a  total  release  of  the  subject  from  his  allegi- 
ance, as  well  when  without  as  on  his  return  to  the  territory  of 
his  original  sovereign,  while  naturalization  is  in  its  operation 
only  co-extensive  with  the  territory  and  the  extension  of  the  ter- 
ritorial power  of  the  adopted  sovereign.  It  is  then  not  para- 
doxical to  say,  that  governments  deny  the  right  of  expatriation 
and  exercise  the  power  of  naturalization— accordingly  we  find 
that  governments  generally  have  denied  the  right  of  expatriation 
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and  have  excrcbed,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  naturaliza- 
tion. 

Having  thus  examined  the  subjects  of  naturalization  and  alle- 
giance, Mr.  Cheves  proceeded  to  show,  he  said,  that  retaliation 
was  noi  connected  therewith.  He  contended  that  all  the  rights 
of  the  victor  over  the  captive  were  merged  in  those  of  war.  The 
original  right  of  the  victor  was  to  put  his  prisoner  to  death.  This 
is  still  his  extreme  right,  and  it  still  exists  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
merge  and  in  effect  to  annihilate  all  other  rights  over  the  cap- 
tive ;  but  it  is  a  right  controlled  by  the  mitigated  usages  of  mo- 
dern times,  and  these  usages  have  become  the  established  laws 
and  rights  of  civilized  war.  Engrafted  on  these  usagtb,  to  se- 
cure them  from  violation,  arose  the  practice  of  retaliation,  which, 
far  from  being,  even  where  it  extends  to  the  deprivation  of  hu- 
man life,  an  act  of  cruelty,  is,  when  soberly  and  correctly,  though 
sternly  and  inexorably  applied,  sacred  to  humanity.  Were  it 
not  for  this  sanction,  we  should  probably  soon  bid  adieu  to  the 
civilized  and  mitigated  character  of  modern  war,  which  would 
assume  its  ancient  ferocity. 

But  it  is  attempted  to  be  proved  by  legal  and  historical  in- 
stances, that  Great  Britain  has  punished  her  subjects  who  have 
been  taken  in  arms  against  her,  and  thence  it  is  inferred  that  this 
is  the  law  of  nations  generally  and  of  war.  Were  the  premises 
admitted  the  conclusion  would  not  follow.  But  these  examples 
only  prove  exceptions  to  die  general  rule.  They  are  cases  in 
which  power  and  violence  have  trampled  on  law  and  principle, 
because  no  national  or  other  arm  of  sufficient  vigour  was  inter- 

Eosed  to  protect  and  save  the  victims.  The  instances  which 
avc  been  mentioned  are  generally  those  which  grew  out  of  civil 
wars,  and  occurred  at  times  when  all  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment had  been  put  down,  and  there  remained  no  ability  in  the 
vanquished  to  execute  retaliation.  Such  were  the  cases  of  Eneas 
McDonald,  col.  Townley,  and  others.  Let  it  not  however  be 
understood,  when  I  say  that  most  of  the  instances  relied  upon 
occurred  in  civil  wars,  that  therefore  l  admit  them  to  have  been 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  war.  On  the  contrary  I  will  demon- 
strate, that  even  in  civil  wars,  the  law  of  nations  protects  the  life 
of  the  captive  who  has  resisted  his  natural  sovereign,  and  secures 
him  the  rights  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  according  to  the  usages  of 
modem  times  ;  that  when  these  rights  have  been  violated,  re- 
taliation is  authorized,  and  that  history  records  the  instances  in 
which  it  has  been  successfully  exercised.  I  hear  it  suggested, 
that  in  civil  wars  this  may  be  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  but 
that  it  is  otherwise  when  the  subjects  of  one  sovereign  join  the 
arms  of  another  sovereign  with  whom  he  is  at  war.-— This  does 
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indeed  seem  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  distinction :  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me  that  if  this  inviolability  of  the  captive  can  be  estab- 
lished to  be  the  law  and  usage  of  war  in  civil  contests,  it  is  afor- 
tiort  proved  to  be  the  law  and  usage  of  national  contests.  A  sin- 
gle authority  will  put  the  first  of  these  positions  beyond  doubt.— 
Vattcl  says,  "  a  civil  war  breaks  the  bands  of  society  and  govern- 
ment, or  at  Itrast  it  suspends  their  force  and  effect ;  produces  in 
the  nation  two  independent  parties,  considering  each  other  as 
enemies,  and  acknowledging  no  common  judge ;  therefore  of  ne- 
cessity these  two  parties  must,  at  least  for  a  time,  be  considered 
as  forming  two  separate  bodies,  two  distinct  people^  though  one 
of  them  may  be  in  the  wrong  in  breaking  the  continuity  of  the 
state,  to  rise  up  against  lawful  authority,  they  are  not  the  less 
divided  in  fact.  Besides,  who  shall  judge  them  f  who  shall 
pronounce  on  which  side  the  right  or  the  wrong  lies  ?  On  earth 
they  have  no  common  superior.  Thus  they  are  in  the  case  of 
two  nations ^vi\io^  having  a  dispute  which  they  cannot  adjust,  arc 
compelled  to  decide  it  by  force  of  arms. 

"  Things  being  thus  situated,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  com- 
mon laws  of  war,  those  maxims  of  humanity,  moderation,  and 
probity  which  we  have  before  enumerated  and  recommended, 
are  in  civil  wars  to  be  observed  on  both  sides.  The  same  rea- 
sons on  which  the  obligation  between  state  and  state  is  founded, 
render  them  even  more  necessary  in  the  unhappy  circumstances 
"when  two  incensed  parties  are  destroying  their  common  coun- 
try. Should  the  sovereign  conceive  he  has  a  right  to  hang  up 
his  prisoners  as  rebels,  the  opposite  party  will  make  reprisals. 
If  he  does  not  religiously  observe  the  capitulations,  and  all  the 
conventions  made  with  his  enemies,  they  will  no  longer  rely  on 
his  word  ;  should  he  burn  and  destroy  they  will  follow  his  ex- 
ample; the  war  will  become  cruel  and  horrid;  its  calamities  will 
increase  on  the  nation.  The  duke  de  Monpensier's  infamous 
and  barbarous  excesses  against  the  reformed  in  France  are  too 
well  known.  The  men  were  delivered  up  to  the  executioner, 
and  the  women  to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers.  What  was  the 
consequence?  The  reformed  became  exasperated,  they  took 
vengeance  of  such  inhuman  practices ;  and  the  war,  before  suffi- 
ciently cruel,  as  a  civil  and  religious  war,  became  more  bloody 
and  destructive.  Who  could  without  horror  read  the  savage 
cruelties  committed  by  the  baron  des  Adrets  \  By  turns  a  ca- 
tholic and  a  protestant,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  barbarity 
to  both  sides.  At  length  there  was  a  necessity  for  departing 
from  such  affectations  of  juridical  superiority  against  persona 
7vho  could  support  their  cause  sword  in  hand^  and  of  treating  them 
not  as  criminals^  but  as  enemies.     Even  troops  have  often  re- 
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fused  to  serve  in  a  war  wherein  the  prince  exposed  them  to  cruel 
reprisals.  Officers  who  had  the  highest  sense  of  honour,  though 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  field  of  battle  for  his  service, 
have  not  thought  it  any  part  of  their  duty  to  run  the  hazard  of 
an  ignominious  death.  Therefore  whenever  a  numerous  party 
thinks  it  has  a  right  to  resist  the  sovtrt'i^n^  and  finds  itself  able  to 
declare  that  opinion  sword  in  hand^  the  war  is  to  be  carried  on 
between  them  in  the  same  manner  as  between  two  different  na- 
tions ;  and  they  are  to  leave  open  the  same  means  ot  preventing 
enormous  violences  and  restoring  peace." 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  reason  on  which  the  rights  and  usages 
of  nations  are  applied  to  civil  wars,  is,  that  those  who  resist  have 
swords  in  their  hands  and  become  assimilated  to  independent 
nations. 

In  short,  the  basis  of  retaliation  is  humanity.  As  no  nation 
or  body  of  men  will  suffer  their  enemies  to  put  those  to  death 
who  fight  under  their  banners  under  any  pretence  whatever- 
interest  and  fear  restrain  an  enemy  from  putting  his  prisoners  to 
death,  when  he  knows  the  act  will  be  retaliated.  But  retaliation 
is  always  a  question  of  expediency.  If  we  were  at  war  with 
a  nation  dead  to  all  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  a  nation  that 
would  suffer,  without  remorse  or  feeling,  iis  innocent  subjects  to 
become  victims  to  a  sanguinary  violation,  on  its  own  part,  of  the 
usages  of  civilized  war,  we  might  be  obliged  to  forbear,  as  we 
would  know  the  object  of  retaliation  would  not  be  gained.  But, 
for  myself,  I  deem  more  highly  of  the  British  nation  and  go- 
vernment— I  do  not  believe  the  government  of  that  nation  to  be 
so  wicked  as  to  provoke  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably 
follow  the  execution  of  the  barbarous  threat  they  have  uttered — 
that  they  would  treat  as  criminals  the  natives  of  Great  Britain 
who  have  been  taken  prisoners  in  our  ranks.  Deserters  alone 
have  been  permitted  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
that  the  life  of  a  prisoner  shall  be  sacred  ;  and  the  humanity  of 
modern  times  has  even  contrived  the  means  of  saving  the  lives 
of  deserters.  Hence  the  practice  of  permitting  the  garrisons  of 
captured  places  to  march  out  with  a  certain  number  of  covered 
wagtjons,  which  are  not  to  be  searched.  (Vattel  b.  3.  eh.  8.  sec. 
144.)  The  reason  given  is,  that  they  have  become  numerous, 
and  that  humanity  forbids  their  destruction — undoubtedly  a  very 
sufficient  reason  ;  but  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  some- 
times urged  in  justification  of  the  threat  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. It  is  said  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sameness  of  lan- 
guage, similarity  of  personal  appearance,  connections  in  trade, 
and  case  and  frequency  of  intercourse,  thor,e  who  join  \\%  av^ 
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numerous,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  punish  them  when 
found  in  arms. 

I  muse  again  bring  to  your  notice  the  authority  which  was 
)'csterday  presi^nted  by  Mr.  Robertson,  because  it  bears  so  di- 
rectly on  the  question  before  you,  and  affords  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  legislators  and  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  her- 
strlf,  confirming  entirely  the  doctrine  on  which  the  government 
of  I  he  United  States  acts  at  this  time. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  several  extracts  from  a  debate  in  the  house 
of  commons,  on  a  bill  to  raise  a  corps  of  French  emigrants,  in 
which  Mr.  Burke  was  the  principal  npeaker*.] 

Mr.  C.  continued :  no  human  authority  can  be  of  more  value 
than  that  of  this  great  man  (Mr.  Burke),  who  at  once  teaches 
the  doctrine  and  gives  the  examples  which  establish  that  doc- 
trine in  all  the  extent  in  which  this  government  claims  the  right 
to  exercise  it.  It  is  true  that  in  this  debate,  Mr.  Sheridan  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  value  and  impeach  the  accuracy  of  some 
of  the  instances  which  Mr.  Burke  had  mentioned,  but,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected,  he  has  not  succeeded.     Mr.  Sheridan  says, 

*  Lord  Mulgrave  said,  "  he  rose  chieHy  to  answer  one  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  which  re'ated  to  retaliation."  <*  A 
contrary  doctrine,  he  said,  would  lead  to  the  most  dreadful  situation,  for  if  the 
enemy  should  pursue  this  method  of  assassination,  and  should  find  that  we  do 
not  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  deter  them,  ihe\  would  bully  us  from  day  to 
day  with  the  threat  of  it  tor  the  pur,)ose  of  inspiring  terror.  He  knew  it  WBi 
not  the  custom  of  civilized  nations  or  of  modem  times  to  put  prisoners  of  war  to 
death  ;  but  if  our  enemies  deserted  that  civilized  practice,  we  must  injustice  to 
ourselves  retaliate  He  was  |)erhaps  going  to  involve  himself  in  what  he  was 
going  to  say .  but  candour  demanded  it,  and  he  should  si>eak  plamly.  The  ground 
on  which  he  intended  to  proceed  at  Toulon  \\  as  thi"; :  he  should  have  sent  outaflag 
of  truce,  stating  to  the  enemy,  ttuit^  if  any  such  violence  to  the  Itno  (>f  natitmt  and 
the  feelings  vf  humanity  ticre  offered  by  them^  he  Jwuld  man  for  man  retaliate  s  and 
however  cruel  That  might  seem  in  us,  and  however  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
human  nature,  he  was  ready  to  delcare  lie  believed  it  to  be  necessar)'  in  such  a 
situation,  for  if  we  did  not  proceed  on  equal  terms  we  could  not  carry  on  the 
war  at  all." 

In  another  part  of  the  debate  he  said,  *<  While  he  had  the  command  of  the 
British  troops  there  f foulon)  and  the  French,  who  voluntarily  flocked  to  their 
standard,  under  the  authority  and  invitation  of  his  majesty*b  proclamation,  Ae 
had  ahvays  considered  the  latter  entitled  to  the  same  protection,  in  every  respe€t,Jhmi 
him  as  thr  British  trmips** 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  *•  From  this  topic  he  would  refrain,  not  because  he  was  lest 
adverse  to  every  calamitous  consequence  of  retaliation,  but  because  he  consider, 
ed  every  thing  that  might  or  could  be  said  upon  the  subject,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  be  injudicious  and  im]^nident.  Generals  who  for  humanity 
and  wisdom  have  been  inferior  to  none  who  have  yet  lived,  have  found  it  neces- 
sary,  in  the  field  of  battle,  to  stop  cruelty  by  retaliation."  **  Every  thing  on  this 
subject,  he  said,  de[>ends  upon  circumstances,  such  as  the  conduct  and  character 
of  an  enemy,  whether  he  be  polished  or  savage,  honourable  or  unprincipled.** 

Mr.  Uurke  said,  •«  as  a  general  principle/*  &c.  TScc  Mr.  Kobertson*s  speech, 
p.  172.] 
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in  each  of  the  examples  Mr.  Burke  had  mentioned^  ^^  except  with 
regard  to  America,  he  had  entirely  failed.  The  first  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  with  regard  to  the  Irish  regiments  in  the 
French  service  in  the  year  1 745  ;  a  space  of  near  60  years  had 
elapsed  when  they  took  some  of  them  prisoners,  but  it  was  not 
very  probable  that  many  of  those  who  left  Ireland  in  1688  re- 
turned to  invade  England  in  1 745."  "  The  next,  he  says,  was 
the  conduct  of  the  French  to  lord  Ligonier,  who  was  one  of  the 
French  refugees  banished  from  France  by  the  edict  of  Nantz 
(which  was  in  itself  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  actions 
that  ever  disgraced  history)  in  the  year  1682,  and  he  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  year  1747;  a  period  of  65  years ;  so  that  the 
probability  is,  that  it  was  the  father  of  his  lordship  who  was  a 
refugee  ;  or  at  least  that  his  lordship  must  have  been  a  child  in 
arms  at  the  time." 

It  seems  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to  support 
the  authority  of  Edmund  Burke,  yet  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reply  to  these  objections  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  Though 
it  be  true,  as  he  states,  that  few  of  the  Irish  brigades  who  enter- 
ed the  French  service  in  1688  remained  to  invade  England  in 
1745,  yet  it  is  a  fact  well  attested  by  history,  that  these  corps 
were  afterwards  kept  up  by  the  enlistment  of  the  natives  of  Ire- 
land, a  fact  which  leaves  the  example  at  least  equally  strong. 
Admit,  too,  lord  Ligonier  to  have  been  a  child  in  arms  but  a 
native  of  France,  is  not  the  example  one  which  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  those  who  in  this  argument  deny  the 
right  of  retaliation  ?  They  allow  neither  age  nor  circumstances 
to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

I  intended  to  have  particularized  many  more  examples,  but 
the  time  I  have  already  consumed  admonishes  me  to  forbear. 
The  recent  case  of  Napper  Tandy  is  a  strong  one  :  but  I  men- 
tion it  rather  that  it  may  be  understood,  and  that  its  facts  may 
be  correctly  stated,  than  to  multiply  examples.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  ground  on  which  he  was  pardoned  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  arrest  in  a  neutral  territory,  that  of  Hamburgh 
— and  that  his  pardon  was  granted  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
^  position  of  the  authorities  of  that  city.  But  this  cannot  be— « 
that  Napper  Tandy  was  in  the  service  of  France  when  he  was 
arrested,  and  that  his  release  was  demanded  by  France,  are  fadu 
which  I  take  to  be  unquestionable.  Retaliation  was  threatened^ 
and  I  believe  (I  will  not  speak  with  confidence)  the  subjects  of 
that  retaliation  were  designated.  To  this  interposition  of 
France,  Great  Britain  no  doul)t  yielded.  We  know  the  great 
pains  the  latter  took  to  obtain  the  person  of  this  man.  She  not 
only  violated  the  independence  of  a  neutral  state,  but  she  inter- 
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e3ted  Russia  in  the  endeavour  to  get  his  person  into  her  power ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  after  all  this  had  been  done,  she 
would  have  been  moved  to  release  him  from  clemency  to  the  in- 
dividualf  or  respect  to  a  weak  state,  whose  feebleness  had  pro- 
voked so  gross  a  violation  of  its  independence. 

But  there  is  another  instance,  in  every  respect  more  distin- 
guished than  any  which  have  been  yet  mentioned,  which  may  be 
adduced  to  support  the  doctrine  that  prisoners  of  war  are  not  to 
be  treated  as  criminals,  though  taken  in  arms  against  their  native 
country. — It  is  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in 
the  seven  years'  war.  He  recruited  his  army  from  the  neigh- 
bouring states  of  Germany  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  and  at  one 
time  enlisted  seventeen  thousand  Saxons,  who  were  not  only  the 
subjects  of  his  enemy  but  h:s  prisoners,  and  yet  we  hear  of  no 
executions  for  treason,  and  consequently  no  instances  of  retalia- 
tion. It  is  from  the  general  submission  of  the  states  of  Europe 
to  the  rule  of  civilized  war  for  which  we  contend,  that  we  find 
the  subject  of  retaliation  occur  rather  in  treatises  on  the  laws  of 
nations  than  in  the  examples  of  history.  The  instances  are  num- 
berless in  which  subjects  have  borne  arms  against  the  sovereign 
of  their  native  country,  have  been  taken  in  arms,  and  have  been 
treated  as  prisoners,  while  we  have  not  had  one  single  instance 
stated  where  the  adopted  sovereign  has  interposed  his  protection 
in  which  it  has  not  been  effectual. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  foreign  cause.  If  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  an  American  cause  I  would  abjure  and  abandon  it. 
I  am  not  unaware  that,  by  the  protection  given  to  naturalized  ci- 
tizens, some  men  of  worthless  and  flagitious  character  will  be 
embraced  :  but  the  bounties  of  a  government,  acting  necessarily 
by  general  rules,  like  some  of  those  which  Providence  dispenses 
in  this  life,  must  fall  without  discrimination  on  the  good  and  on 
the  bad.  The  cause,  however,  is  not  therefore  a  bad  or  a  foreign 
cause.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  justice,  the  honour,  the  sworn  f«di 
of  the  government  and  the  people— of  the  native  people  of  the 
soil,  who  are  bound  to  redeem  the  pledge  they  have  given  to 
their  naturalized  brethren  to  protect  them  ;  and  if  some  unwor- 
thy men  take  refuge  under  the  sanctuary  of  its  protecting  shade, 
they  will  seek  it  and  enjoy  it,  as  the  felon  was  used  to  do  who 
fled  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  that  religion  which  he  had  tram- 
pled on  and  abused,  but  which  did  not  therefore  reject  him  from 
its  holy  asylum ! 

And  now,  from  all  that  I  have  said,  I  think  I  am  authorized 
to  conclude,  that,  while  I  admit  perpetual  allegiance  to  be  a 
principle  of  the  municipal  law  of  England  and  of  civilized  states 
generally,  the  power  of  naturalization  is  exercised,  at  the  svne 
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time,  by  all  those  states  ;  and  that  they  are  compatible  with  each 
other.  That  the  right  of  retaliation  does  not  depend  on  ques- 
tions of  allegiance,  naturalization,  or  expatriation,  but  on  the 
laws  and  usages  of  civilized  war.  That  these  concede  to  belli- 
gerent sovereigns  the  right  of  protecting  by  retaliation,  if  neces- 
sary, not  only  their  naturalized  subjects,  but  all  those  who  fight 
under  their  banners.  That  all  persons  taken  in  arms,  without 
regard  to  their  allegiance,  are  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war, 
deserters  only  excepted — and  that  the  fate  of  these  also  is  gene- 
rally mitigated. 

I  will  add  one  word  on  the  duty  of  the  executive.  It  is  the 
general  duty  of  the  executive  to  protect  by  retaliation,  if  neces- 
sary, all  those  who  fight  the  battles  of  the  country.  But  this  is 
a  duty  which  is  to  be  governed  by  circumstances,  and  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  great  caution  and  sobijjety,  but  with  equal  decision 
and  firmness.  If  government  has  been  pledged  to  protect  those 
who  have  borne  arms,  whether  naturalized  or  not,  it  ought  to 
extend  that  protection  at  every  hazard  and  by  every  sacrifice 
which  may  result  from  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  right  of  reta- 
liation. It  ought  certainly  to  embrace  all  naturalized  citizens. 
In  relation  to  British  subjects,  who  have  not  been  naturalized, 
who  may  be  in  the  army,  they  ought  to  be  permitted  immedi- 
ately to  retire  from  the  service,  if  government  has  the  least  hesi- 
tation in  extending  to  them  an  equal  protection  with  its  natu- 
ralized or  native  citizens.  Indeed  it  appears  to  me  it  would  be 
its  best  policy  at  once  to  permit  every  British  subject  in  the  ser-* 
vice  to  retire — I  believe  it  would  not  diminish  our  forces  a  bat- 
talion— and  then  steadily  and  firmly  defend  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  been  naturalized.  Thus  to  circumscribe  our  duties 
and  strengthen  our  resolution  to  perform  them.  It  has  been 
said  that  if  the  chief  magistrate  execute  this  threat  of  retaliation, 
and  one  drop  of  American  blood  be  shed  in  consequence,  his 
soul  will  be  crimsoned  with  it.  I  will,  on  the  other  hand,  say^ 
if  he  shall  fail  to  retaliate,  if  circumstances  shall  unfortunately 
require  and  authorize  such  a  conduct,  whatever  may  be  the  sen- 
tence of  our  day,  posterity,  judging  more  justly,  will  lament  the 
degradation  of  the  country,  and  will  pity,  if  it  do  not  more  se- 
verely censure  the  weakness  of  the  magistrate  who  failed  to  do 
his  duty  and  support  the  character  of  the  nation. 

$  8.  Two  subjects  which  were  discussed  during  this  debate 
on  the  loan  bill  still  remained  to  be  noticed,  viz.  the  question 
whether  the  present  war  was  offensive  or  defensive  on  the  part 
of  the  American  government;  and,  what  are  the  rights  and 
duties  of  op[)osition.  The  former  degenerated  into  a  mere  war 
of  words,  without  any  real  difference  of  sentiment.     It  w^s  con- 
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tended  by  the  majority,  who  seemed  to  consider  the  words  qf' 
fenstve  and  defensire  as  nearly  synonimous  with  unjust  vnd  just^ 
that  the  character  of  a  war  was  to  be  tested  by  its  motive,  and 
consequently  that  a  war  might  be  defensive  in  its  nature,  though 
offensive  in  its  operations.  The  minority,  on  the  other  hand 
contended,  that  there  was  a  perfect  analogy  in  this  respect  be- 
tween nations  at  war  and  individuals  litigating  in  a  court  of 
justice.  He  who  commences  the  process  acts  the  offensive 
part.  *•*•  He  who  is  summoned  to  the  controversy  has  the  defen- 
sive part,  and  it  is  in  this  view  immediately  immaterial  whether 
the  motive  to  litigation  be  found  in  the  honest  desire  to  claim 
what  is  due,  or  in  the  malignant  wish  to  oppress  and  defraud." 
The  whole  controversy  then  simply  resolves  itself  into  a  dispute 
respecting  the  correct  definition  of  two  words,  and  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  character  of  the  war.  How  many  of 
the  important  debates  which  agitate  the  world  would  fall  to  the 
ground  if  we  only  understood  one  another's  language ! 

$9.  The  question  respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  opposition 
deserves  more  serious  notice ;  it  commenced  in  the  debate  on  the 
army  bills  (for  which  see  the  preceding  chapter),  and  was  agun 
taken  up  in  the  passage  of  the  loan  bill.     On  this  occasion 

Mr,  Fearson^of  North  Carolina,  said,  Much  clamour  has  been 
heard  from  the  majority,  against  the  course  of  opposition  which 
the  minority  find  themselves  bound,  by  judgment  and  consci- 
ence, to  give  to  the  fatal  policy  which  is  forced  on  them.  I 
should  not  notice  the  remarks  of  gentlemen  who  sounded  their 
complaints  and  denunciations  on  this  subject,  were  they  not  sub- 
versive of  the  great  first  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  calculated 
to  encourage  the  wicked  and  mislead  the  ignorant.  In  what 
docs  our  opposition  consist  f  Arc  your  laws  resisted  ?  No,  we 
obey  them  all.  Do  we  refuse  to  pay  our  taxes  as  far  as  we  are 
able  ?  No. — Do  we  refuse  to  do  militia  duty  when  constitution- 
ally required  ?  No. — The  head  of  our  offending  must  consist  in 
this,  we  do  not  always  speai  well  of  you  and  your  measures, 
because  we  cannot  consistently  with  truth.  We  yet  claim  and 
exercise  the  privilege  of  inquiring  into  your  policy,  discussing 
your  propositions,  and  condemning  wicked  men  and  measures  aa 
our  judgments  dictate.  Because  we  will  not  give  up  those  plun, 
unsophisticated,  e very-day  rights,  and  because  their  exercise  is 
not  at  all  times  most  soothing  to  the  majority  ;  those  rights  are 
attempted  to  be  wrested  from  us,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
political  dictionary ;  by  which  inquiry  is  made  to  mean  tory- 
ism  ;  discussion,  moral  treason ;  and  the  exposure  of  weak  or 
wicked  men  and  measures,  hostility  to  the  government !  Sir, 
my  opposition  is  and  shall  continue  to  be  directed  by  the  best 
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ilictatcs  of  mv  unckrstanclinff,  for  the  best  interests  of  mv 
country.  It  shall  be  tempencl  with  a  prudtr.t  zeal.  It  shall  be 
lK)uncic(l  by  the  law  and  the  constitution ;  and  il'  assailed  within 
those  ramparts,  the  ruffian  tyrant  shall  be  repulsed  at  every 
hazird,  because  he  aims  his  blow  at  the  vitals  o£  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  In  time  of  war,  inroads  on 
the  essential  principles  of  free  government,  are  most  easily 
ciKctcd;  it  is  then  that  executive  povar  makes  its  encroach- 
ments, and  machiavelian  corruption  is  set  afloat — it  is  in  times 
like  those  that  the  true  patriot  ought  to  redouble  his  vigilance 
h\  i^u.jrfiing  and  d:  '  n.iing  the  paaata  to  his  liberty.  I  am  suf- 
ficiently accc^uaiiited  with  humaii  nature  to  know  the  ill  elFcct  of 
{giving  the  sancr'on  of  high  auUiority  to  f:tlso  doctrines ;  the 
ignurmt,  and  often  the  good  man  is  dtliid'.-d,  and  thi^  wicked 
always  avail  themselves  of  it,  to  let  loose  the  worst  of  pa?iijions, 
to  grntify  private  hatred  or  party  malice.  I  may  be  permitted 
here  to  remark,  that  even  in  the  section  of  country  where  I 
resiiie,  and  where  the  majority  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
war,  men  were  found  who  joined  in  the  cry—"  War  is  now 
declared,  opposition  must  cease ;''  trusting,  I  presume  to  tlic 
purse  and  sword  which  the  war  had  placed  in  tiie  luinds  of  the 
executive,  some  were  found  sufficiently  emboldened  to  declare, 
the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  no  man  would  ilarc  to  own 
himself  a  federalist. 

The  opposition  of  a  minority  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  harm- 
less. If  limited  within  the  bounds  of  the  connituiion,  it  is  law- 
ful, and  often  necessar}* — if  it  transcends  those  bounds,  there  is 
3hva\  s  the  disposition  and  the  power  in  the  majf)rity  \o  restrain 
it.  The  truth  is,  and  at  this  day  this  truth  is  unioriunately  too 
evident,  that  factious  majorities  are  the  real  enemies  of  pui)lic 
liberty.  To  this  source  may  be  traced  the  destruction  of  repub- 
lic's in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  from  this  cause  we  have 
some  reason  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  our  constitution  and 
country.  Permit  me  to  fortify  this  opinion  by  an  authority 
which  gentlemen  in  the  majority  cannot  disregard.  I  refer  to 
no  less  authority  than  the  present  chief  magisimte  of  the  United 
Statfs.  In  a  speedi  of  Air.  IMadison,  in  ilie  Virj./inia  conven- 
tion, when  hi."  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  fedend  constitution, 
he  thus  rxjive.^ses  himself.^-**  Since  the  general  civili;!ation  of 
rmr.kind,  I  beliuve  flurc:  are  more  insianrcb  of  the  abridjijiiunt 
of  tlir.  fntdom  of  the  people,  by  gr.idu;d  and  sileiit  f  ncroach- 
nientsdf  ilm-^e  in  power,  than  ijy  violent  wwA  suflden  usurpa- 
tions ;  but  on  II  candid  c-xaminalivin of  history,  we  fjliull  find  thnr 
rurbul'iu'"',  vii»li.iiri-,  luifl  abuse  of  power,  b\  tlie  m.ijority  tramj)- 
ling  on  the  riHiip  «.f  ih'*  minoriiy,  have  prjr.u,.t.'(l  fnnion?  an»i 

'•or ,  in.  Ij  H 
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commotions,  which,  in  republics,  have  more  frequently  than  any 
other  cause,  produced  despotism.  If  we  go  over  the  whole 
history-  of  ancient  and  modem  republics,  \\rt'  shall  find  their  de- 
struction to  have  generally  resulted  from  those  causes.''  This 
extract  requires  no  comment,  it  shall  haye  none  from  me,  but 
my  sanction.  I  will  conclude  my  remarks  by  reading  an  extract 
from  an  elegant  author  (Goldsmith),  xyho  was  a  good  whig  in  his 
day 9  an  excellent  judge  of  the  human  character,  and  no  incon- 
siderable statesman.— This  extract  may  not  be  inapplicable  to 
the  present  times,  and  not  totally  irrelevant  to  the  question  of 
opposition,  which  has  been  incidentally  discussed. 

"There  is,"  says  this  author,  "a  very  honest  gentleman,  with 
whom  I  have  been  acquainted  these  30  years,  during  which 
there  has  not  been  one  speech  uttered  against  the  ministry  in 
parliament,  nor  struggle  ut  an  election  for  a  burgess  to  serve  in 
the  house  of  commons,  nor  a  pamphlet  published  in  opposition 
to  the  administration,  nor  even  a  private  censure  passed  in  his 
hearing,  upon  the  conduct  of  any  person  concerned  in  public 
affairs,  but  ho  is  immediately  alarmed,  and  loudly  exclaims 
against  such  factious  doings,  in  order  to  set  the  people  by  the 
cars  together,  at  such  a  delicate  juncture.  At  other  times,  says 
he,  such  opposition  might  not  be  improper,  and  I  do  not  question 
the  facts  tliat  are  alleged  ;  but  at  this  crisis,  sir,  to  inflame  the 
nation — the  man  deserves  to  be  punished  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country. — In  a  word,  according  to  this  gentleman's  opinion,  the 
nation  has  been  in  a  violent  crisis,  at  any  time  these  thirty  years, 
and  were  it  possible  for  him  to  live  another  centur>',  he  would 
never  find  any  period,  at  which  a  man  might  with  safety  impugn 
the  infailibilitv  of  a  minister. 

"  Opposition,  when  restrained  within  due  bounds,  is  the  salu- 
brious pale,  that  ventilates  the  opinions  of  the  people,  which 
mi(;ht  oih(  rwise  stagnate  into  the  most  abject  submission.  It 
may  he  said  to  purify  tlie  atmosphere  of  politics  ;  to  dispel  the 
gross  vapours  raised  by  mi;iisterial  artifice  and  corruption,  until 
the  constitution,  like  a  mighty  rock,  stands  full  disclosed  to  the 
view  of  every  individual  who  dwells  within  the  shade  of  its  pro- 
tection. Even  when  this  gale  blows  with  augmented  violence, 
it  generally  tends  to  the  advantage  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
awakes  the  apprehension,  and  consequentlv  arouses  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  ])il()t  at  the  helm,  who  redoubles  his  vigilance  and 
caution,  exerts  his  utmost  skill,  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  nature  c;f  the  navigation,  in  a  little  time  learns  to  suit  his 
canvabs  to  the  ruughness  of  the  sea,  and  the  trim  of  the  vessel. 
Without  these  intervening  storms  of  opposition  to  exercise  his 
facultief,  he  would  become  enervate,  negligent,  and  presump- 
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tuaus ;  and  in  the  wantonness  of  his  power,  trusting  to  some 
deceitful  cahn,  perhaps  hazard  a  step  that  would  wreck  the  con- 
stitution.'^ 

Jilr.  Gaston  said,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  opposition  may 
exceed  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  a  minority  become  factious* 
But  when  I  hear  it  seriously  urged,  that  the  nature  of  our  go- 
vernment forbids  that  firm,  manly,  active  opposition,  which  in 
countries  less  free  is  salutar)  and  necessary  ;  and  when  I  per- 
cei\  e  all  the  dangers  ot  faction  apprehended  only  on  the  side  of 
a  minoriiy  ;  I  witness  but  new  instancts  of  that  wonderful 
ductilitv  of  the  human  mind,  which,  in  its  zeijil  to  effect  a  favour- 
ite purpose,  begins  with  the  work  of  self-deception.  Wiiy,  sir, 
will  not  our  form  of  government  tolerate  or  require  the  same 
ardour  of  constitutional  opposition,  which  is  dci.irable  in  one 
wherein  the  chief  magistrate  is  hereditary  ?  Let  us  not  stop  at 
the  surface  of  things.  Ihe  influence  of  the  executive  in  this 
country,  while  he  retains  his  popularity,  is  infiniteh  greater  than 
tliat  of  a  limited  monarch.  It  is  as  much  stronger  as  the  spasm 
of  convulsion  is  more  violent  than  the  volunturv  tension  of  a 
muscle.  The  warmth  of  feeling  excited  during  the  contest  of 
an  election,  and  the  natural  zeal  to  uphold  him  whom  they  have 
chosen,  create,  between  the  executive  and  his  adherents,  a  con- 
nection of  passion — ^while  the  distribution  of  office  and  emolu- 
ment adds  a  communion  of  interest — which,  combined,  produce 
an  union  almost  indissoluI)le.  "  Support  the  administration^' 
becomes  a  watch- word,  which  passes  from  each  chieftain  of  the 
dominant  party  to  his  subalterns,  and  thence  to  their  followers  in 
the  ranks,  till  the  president's  opinion  becomes  the  criterion  of 
orthodoxy,  and  his  notions  obtain  ^dominion  over  the  public 
sentiment,  which  facilitates  the  most  dangerous  encroachments, 
and  demands  the  most  jealous  supervision.  In  proportion  as  a 
government  is  free,  the  spirit  of  bold  inquiry — of  animated 
interest  in  its  measure^— and  of  firm  opposition  where  they  are 
not  approved,  becomes  essential  to  its  purity  and  continuance. 
And  he,  who,  in  a  democracy  or  republic,  attempts  to  controul 
the  will  of  the  popular  idol  of  the  day,  may  envy  the  luxuriou?^ 
case  with  which  ministerial  oppressions  are  opposed  and  thwart- 
ed in  governments  which  are  less  free.  Intem])erance  of  party, 
wherever  found,  never  will  meet  with  an  advocate  in  me.  It  is 
a  most  calamitous  scourge  to  our  country — the  bane  of  social  en- 
joyment, of  individual  justice,  and  of  public  virtue— unfriendly 
to  the  best  pursuits  of  man,  his  interest  and  his  duty— it  renders 
useless  or  even  pernicious  the  highest  endowments  of  intellect, 
and  the  noblest  dispositions  of  the  soul.  Hut,  sir,  whatever  may 
be  the  evils  necessarily  inherent  in  its  nature,  its  ravagts  a^c 
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then  most  enormous  and  desolating  U'hen  it  is  seated  on  the 
throne  of  power,  nnd  vested  with  all  the  attributes  of  rule.  In 
the  lOih  I^^o.  of  the  Federalist,  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  wc  find 
the  following  apt  and  judicious  observations. — ^*'  By  a  faction,  I 
understand  a  number  of  citizens,  whether  amounting  to  a 
miijority  or  minority  of  the  whole,  who  are  united  and  actuated 
by  some  commtin  impulse  of  passion  or  of  interest,  adverse  to 
the  rights  of  other  citizens,  or  to  the  permanent  and  aggregate 
inte rests  of  the  community-" 

"  The  inference  to  which  we  are  brought  is  that  the  causes  of 
faction  cannot  be  removed  ;  and  that  relief  is  only,  to  be  sought 
in  the  means  of  controlling  its  effects.  If  a  faction  consists  of 
less  than  a  majority,  relief  is  supplied  by  the  republican  princi- 
ple, which  enables  the  majority  to  defeat  its  minister  views  by 
regular  vote.  It  m»y  clog  the  administration,  it  may  convulse 
the  society  ;  but  it  will  be  unable  to  execute,  and  mask  its  vio- 
lence under  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  Whew  a  majority  is 
included  in  a  faction,  the  form  of  popular  gciventm^ut  on  the 
other  hand  enables  it  to  sacrifice  to  its  ruling:  {}nssiun  or  interest, 
both  the  public  good,  and  the  rights  of  other  citizens.  To  secure 
the  public  good  and  private  rights  against  the  dangers  of  such  a 
faction,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preser\e  the  spirit  and  the  form 
of  popular  government,  is  then  the  great  object  to  which  our 
enquiries  are  directed.  Let  me  add,  that  it  is  the  great  desidera- 
tum by  which  alone  this  form  of  government  can  be  rescued 
rrom  the  opprobrium  under  which  it  has  so  long  hibotired,  and 
be  recommended  to  die  esteem  and  a<lopti(m  of  mankind." 

If  this  doctrine  %vere  then  to  be  r'»ll«.'cted  from  the  history  of 
the  world,  can  it  now  be  Mubtcd  since  the  experience  of  the  last 
twenty -five  years  ?  Go  to  France,  once  revolutionary,  now 
imperial  France — and  ask  lier  whether  factious  power— or  in- 
itmperate  opposition,  be  the  more  fatal  to  freedom  and  happi- 
ness ?  Perhaps  at  some  ntoment,  when  the  CHgle  eye  of  her 
master  is  turned  away,  she  may  whisper  to  you,  to  behold  the 
deuiolition  of  !-.>  ons,  or  the  devastation  of  La  Vendee.  Perhaps 
she  will  give  you  a  written  answer— Draw  near  to  the  once  faud 
lamp-po?t,  and  by  its  flickering  lit;lit  read  it  as  traced  in  charac- 
ters of  blood  that  flowed  from  the  guillotine—"  Faction  is  a 
demon  !  Faction  out  of  power  is  a  demon  enchained  !  Faction, 
vested  v/ith  the  attributes  of  rule,  is  a  Moloch  of  destruction  !'* 

Mr.  Fcrsijih^  of  Cieorgia,  said.  All  opposition  in  free  govern- 
ments ha^  r.-r  ili  end  a  change  of  pnbhc  opinion,  and  by  this 
nuans  a  transfer  of  the  power,  which  is  dependent  upon  it, 
from  the  hands  of  the  incumbents  to  the  principal  agents  oppos- 
eil  to  their  system.     The  object  is  honourable — the  end  to  be 
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accomplished  noble.  What  can  be  more  honourable  than  to 
guide  and  direct  public  opinion !  what  more  noble  than  the  en- 
joyment of  the  confidence,  the  guidance  of  the  desUnies  of  a 
free  and  virtuous  people !  But  the  importance  and  greamess  of 
the  object  does  not  justify  every  means  of  obtaining  it.  Like 
all  other  human  pursuits,  its  character  is  fixed  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  conducted.  Have  the  means  used  by  the  minority 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  been  worthy  of  their  ob- 
ject— ^have  they  been  virtuous  or  vicious  ?  I  appeal  to  the  facts 
upon  record,  and  leave  the  decision  to  that  people  whose  judg- 
ment is  to  be  .final. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  minorit}^  know  the  limits  of  con- 
stitutional opposition — beyond  these  they  will  not  travel — ^up  to 
them  they  will  march  fearlessly.     Tliey  are  not  of  a  school  in 
which  insurrection  is  taught  as  a  virtue.     They  will  not  seek 
promotion  through  the  paths  of  sedition,  nor  qualify  themselves 
to  serve  their  country  in  any  of  the  high  departments  of  its  go- 
vernment, by  making  rebellion  the  first  element  of  their  political 
science.      I  admire  the  manliness  of  the  sentiment,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed.     But  how  is 
this  declaration  to  be  reconciled  to  other  remarks  which  have 
been  expressed  here  ?     We  have  been  amused  with  critical  dis- 
sertations upon  the  strength  of  the  eastern  states — upon  their 
abhorrence  of  oppression.     Custom-houses  and  custom-house 
officers  have  been  threatened  with  destruction.      Is  physical 
strength  to  setde  the  great  constitutional  questions  which  have 
been  raised  in  the  present  day  ?     The  offices  and  officers  creat- 
ed and  appointed  by  the  constituted  authorities,  can  only  be  put 
down  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    Gentlemen  say  they  do  not 
advise  the  people  to  pursue  this  course.     They  only  tell  them 
such  a  course  would  be  justifiable.     They  do  not  recommend 
the  recurrence  to  force,  but  they  say,  if  the  constitution  is  vio- 
lated, such  force  is  proper  and  necessary.     And  we  have  beeh 
told  more  than  once,  that  we  have  violated  the  constitution  and 
oppressed  the  people  of  the  east.     Such  doctrines  are  not  re- 
concileable ;  some  of  the  party  are  willing  to  make  rebellion, 
if  not  the  first,  at  least  one  of  the  elements  of  their  political 
science.     What  has  become  of  that  judiciary,  heretofore  consi- 
dered the  safeguard  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people— 
the  check  upon    legislative    usurpations  ? — Are  its  members 
changed  I  have  they  become  time-servers  and  sycophants  to  the 
dominant  party  ?  do  they  fear  the  responsibility  of  deciding  on 
such  important  questions  ?     The  members  of  the  court  are  not 
changed.     The  idol  of  the  opposition  is  still  head  of  the  judi- 
cial tribunals.     The  judges  are  not  tremblers  or  time-servers. 
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That  court  which  on  a  question  of  mere  jurisdiction  travelled 
out  of  the  record  to  express  an  opinion  against  the  administra- 
tion of  their  country,  will  court  the  responsibility  of  pronoun- 
cing judgment  against  them,  if  they  are  not  forbidden  by  prin- 
ciples too  strong  to  be  reasoned  down. 

It  is  impossible  to  kave  this  subject  without  adverting  to  the 
conduct  of  a  portion  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the 
direct  tendency  of  which  has  been  to  lead  to  a  separation  of  the 
union.  Inflummatory  resolutions,  violent  complaints  of  the  in- 
justice and  oppression  of  the  general  government,  have  been 
heaped  upon  each  other,  to  stimulate  public  prejudice,  to  pre- 

Sare  the  public  mind  for  stronger  and  more  decided  steps. 
^hink  not,  sir,  I  advert  to  these  things  from  any  apprehension 
that  these  schemes  will  be  effectual.  I  mention  them  to  express 
my  profound  contempt  for  their  impotent  madness. 

Thf  lca<lcrs  of  these  factious  spirits  are  prevented  from  car- 
rying thi'lr  wishes  fully  into  operation  by  two  powerful  divini- 
ties— interest  and  fear.  The  love  of  the  union  is  yet  sufficient- 
ly strong,  in  defiance  of  artifice  and  falsehood,  to  strike  down 
the  rufRan  who  dares  to  lift  his  sacrilegious  hand  against  the 
constitution  by  which  that  union  is  to  be  perpetuated-^the  love 
of  the  unicm  among  the  people  of  the  east  themselves.  These 
infatuated  leaders  have  not  the  nerve  to  carry  into  execution 
their  mad  designs.  He  who  cowers  under  the  falcon  eye  of 
an  indignant  adversary,  will  not  court  the  fiery  glance  of  angry 
steel. 

But  if  there  is  to  be  found  a  leader,  who,  to  the  necessary 
corruption  and  to  deadly  ambition  adds  the  nerve  requisite  to 
perform  ^^  the  firstlings  of  his  heart ;"  if  by  his  influence  mad- 
men enough  should  enlist  under  his  banners,  the  eye  of  reason 
can  look  fearlessly  beyond  the  immediate  consequences  to  the 
final  result.  That  result  is  not  dubious.  The  elements  of  so- 
ciety may  be  set  in  motion,  may  mingle  in  dreadful  strife ;  the 
earlh  may  rock  to  its  deep  foundations,  but  not  one  stone  of  the 
Tabric  of  our  government  will  be  sliakcn  from  its  place.  Dread- 
ful will  be  the  consequences— horrible  the  scenes  which  will 
probably  ensue.  The  fairest  region  of  our  country  may  be- 
come a  "  desert  wild."  The  poor  man's  cottage  and  the  rich 
man's  palace  may  together  be  crumbled  to  dust.  The  blood  of 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  of  the  recreant  nnd  the  brave,  may 
niinr;lc:  in  one  common  stream-^but  one  consolation  is  still  left 
to  virtue  ;  those  who  raised  the  tempest  will  be  the  first  victims 
of  its  fury. 

jl/r.  Calhoun  said.  Some  arguments  and  observations  of  mine 
on  a  former  occasion,  on  the  nature  and  character  of  opposition. 
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have  on  this  called  forth  replies  from  many  of  the  minority,  and 
particularly  from  Mr.  Gaston.      He  asserted  that  a  majority 
might  also  be  a  faction,  and  cited  the  Federalist  to  prove  its 
truth  ;  with  the  additional  fact,  that  when  it  is  one,  it  is  far  more 
dangerous  than  a  factious  minority.     If  the  gentleman  had  been 
more  attentive,  he  woul    have  found  that  there  is  nothing  in  my 
arguments  that  contradicte  the  position  taken  in  the  Federalist* 
What  I  said  was  in  reply,  and  was  intended  to  refute  the  asser- 
tion of  our  opponents  on  that  occasion,  that  all  the  misfortunes 
and  miseries  of  free  states  originated  in  the  blunders  and  folly 
of  majorities.     The  error  of  this  opinion  I  then  sufficiendy  ex- 
posed, both  by  experience  and  reason.     It  has  found  no  advo- 
cate on  this  occasion.     I  will  not  again  repeat  my  reasons,  but 
simply  restate,  that  opposition  in  free  states  is  strongly  inclined 
to  degenerate  into  a  struggle  for  power  and  ascendancy,  in  which 
the  attachment  to  a  parti/  becomes  stronger  than  that  to  the 
country.     This  opinion  I  conceive  is  incontrovertibly  establish- 
ed ;  in  fact,  the  truth  of  it  is  but  too  manifest  to  all  who  have 
looked  into  the  character  of  man,  or  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  history.     On  the  contrary,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  deny 
that  the  majority  may  possibly  become  factious — that  is,  cease 
to  consult  the  general  mterest.     I  claim  no  peculiar  exemption 
for  them— it  made  no  part  of  my  argument ;  I  stated  principles, 
but  left  their  application  to  the  good  sense  of  the  community. 
Much  less  do  I  feel  disposed  to  contest  the  position  that,  if. 
such  a  majority  could  and  should  by  any  misfortune  exist  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  more  dangerous  than  a  factious  minority. 
I  could  not  doubt,  for  instance,  that  if  the  present  minority 
could  be  swelled  into  a  majority  by  the  addition  of  one-third 
more  to  their  ranks,  and  that  they  should,  when  in  power,  retain 
all  of  the  principles  which  I  hear  them  daily  advance  in  this 
house,  that  they  would  not  only  be  more  dangerous  than  they 
now  are,  when  their  power  is  to  divide  and  distract ;  but  that 
it  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  our  coun- 

The  loan  bill  passed  the  house  on  the  3d  of  March,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  42,  and  shortly  after  became  a  law. 

$10.  While  the  loan  bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  h'.'iise 
of  representatives,  an  act  was  passed  authorizin;;  the  president 
to  issue  treasury  notes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  live  millions 
of  dollars.  lie  was  also  authorized  to  issue  a  further  sum  not 
cxceeiliiig  live  millions,  to  be  deemed  as  part  of  the  loan  subse- 
quendy  authorized. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

§  1.  Deficit  in  the  revenue.  §  2.  National  bank.  §  3.  New  taxes. 
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on  sak's  at  auction.  §  9.  Compromise  of  the  Yazoo  cUiims.  $  10- 
Louibiana  land  claims.  §11.  Liquidation  of  Florida  claims.  ( 13- 
Kx tension  of  credit  to  land  purchasers.  §  IS.  Organization  of  New 
York  district  court.  §  14.  Payment  of  money  into  the  courts.  C  15- 
AUowance  to  marshals  and  district  attorneys.  §  16.  Alteration  of  the 
judicial  system.  §  IT.  Residence  of  the  attorney-general.  §  18.  Re* 
gulation  of  the  post-oificc.    §  19.  Tropliies  of  war. 

§  1.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  for  the  ycar^l814i,  had  been  stated  at 
S  700,000,  The  acting  secretary  had,  however,  suggested, 
thai  as  the  revenue  for  1815  would  produce  probably  S  1,200,000 
more  than  the  revenue  for  1814,  it  would  rest  with  congress  to 
deciJt*  v.'hether  it  was  necessary  that  new  and  adrlittonal  reve- 
nues should  l)e  established  during  the  present  session.  On  the 
iJSth  of  March,  the  new  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  answer  to 
a  letter  fronv  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  on  this  subject, 
stated,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  internal  revenue  for  1814  ivould 
.so  far  exceed  the  estimated  amount  as  to  cover  the  supposed  de- 
ficit. In  consequence  of  this  letter  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  had  declined  reporting  any  new  taxes. 

After  the  passage  of  the  loan  bill  the  price  of  stock  experi- 
enced a  considerable  depression,  partly  in  consequence,  it  is 
said,  of  the  pressure  of  the  eastern  upon  the  southern  banks  for 
specie,  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  do  from  Boston  enjoy- 
ing a  monopoly  of  trade,  owing  to  the  existing  blockades.  Thi» 
circumstance  had  excited  doubts  in  the  minds  of  several  of  the 
members  frii-ndly  to  the  administration,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
raising  suflTicicnt  funds  by  loan  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
without  making  improper  sacrifices,  unless  some  further  mea- 
:iurcs  wert:  put  in  operation. 

C)  2.  Mr.  (jrundy,  of  Tennessee,  accordingly,  on  the  second 
of  April,. submitted  the  following  resolution  for  consideration  in 
the  house  of  r<."prt!3entalivcs: 

Resolrc<i^  'Hut  a  committee  be  api)Qiiited  to  enquire  into  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  national  bank  ;  and  that  they  have 
leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

This  subject  had  been  previously  agitated  in  the  house,  having 
been  introduced  on  the  4ih  of  January,  by  a  petition  from  suu* 
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dry  citizens  of  New  York,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means.  The  petitioners  state,  that  they  are  de- 
sirous of  establishing  a  national  bank,  and  of  being  incorporated, 
for  thef  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking,  with  a 
capital  of  tnirty  millions  of  dollars,  at  such  places  as  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  corporation  shall  appoint,  or  as  shall 
be  designated  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  That  they  are  in- 
duced to  make  this  application  to  the  general  government,  from 
a  sincere  belief,  that  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  will  be 
no  less  beneficial  to  the  public,  than  to  the  individuals  who  may 
be  concerned  in  it.  '^  Among  the  most  obvious  and  important 
advantages  which  the  government  would  acquire,  by  such  an  es- 
tablishment," say  the  petitioners,  "  would  be  the  means  of  bor- 
rowing from  it  money  for  the  public  service,  not  only  on  better 
terms,  but  with  much  greater  facility,  than  can  be  done  from  in- 
dividuals. In  order  to  secure  to  the  government  this  benefit, 
your  petitioners  propose,  that  the  bank  shall  loan  to  the  govern- 
ment, whenever  required,  such  sums  as  they  may  want,  so  as 
they  shall  not,  at  any  time,  exceed  one  half  of  their  capital,  and 
that  a  proper  clause  be  inserted  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  to 
carry  diis  proposal  into  effect. 

"  The  other  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government  would  also 
derive  great  aid  from  a  national  bank,  through  which  their  ope- 
rations might  be  conducted  with  much  more  economy  and  ad- 
vantage, than  they  can  be  through  distinct  state  banks. 

"  Your  petitioners  think  they  may,  on  this  subject,  safely  ap- 
peal to  the  past  experience  of  the  government,  for  the  inconve- 
nience they  have  suffered  for  the  want  of  such  an  institution. 
Your  petitioners,  at  the  same  time,  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  im- 
policy of  having  the  monied  transactions  of  the  general  go- 
vernment dependent  on  state  institutions,  to  carry  them  into 
effect. 

"  Your  petitioners  beg  leave  further  to  state,  that  the  whole 
circulating  medium  of  the  United  States  is  now  appropriated 
by  the  different  state  banks,  who,  in  lieu  thereof,  circulate  their 
own  paper,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  to 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  stockholders  :  whereas,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  bank  on  the  plan  proposed,  the  people 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States  would  participate  in  its  bene- 
fits, and  the  government  would  receive  from  it  accommoda- 
tions in  various  ways,  which  the  state  banks  have  not  the  means 
of  affording  ;  and  in  converting  the  circulating  medium  to  the 
use  of  government,  congress  will  find  less  difficulty,  and  less  in- 
convenience will  be  occasioned,  than  in  raising  the  same  amount 
of  rtioney  in  any  other  manner. 

VOL,  ITT.  C  r 
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*^  The  establishment  of  a  national  bank  will  also  be  attended 
with  political  eflects,  which  the  wisdom  of  government  will  not 
fail  duly  to  appreciate.  Men  of  wealth  and  influence,  without 
regard  to  party  distinctions,  will,  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  embark  a  part  of  their  fortunes  in  such  an  insd- 
tution ;  and  as  its  prosperity  and  security  must  depend  upon  the 
stability  of  the  union  and  its  present  form  of  government,  the 
motives  of  interest,  to  such  as  become  stockholders,  will  be 
superadded  to  those  of  patriotism  to  contribute  to  their  per- 
petuity.** 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  whom  this  petition  had 
been  referred,  in  a  few  days  reported  ^^  that  the  power  to  create 
corporations  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  states,  without 
the  consent  of  the  states,  is  neither  one  of  the  powers  delegated 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  essentially  neces- 
sary for  carrying  into  effect  any  delegated  power/' 

On  the  19th  of  February,  however,  the  same  committee  re- 
ported a  bill  incorporating  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Waslungton 
with  a  capital  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  but  without  the 
power  to  establish  branches  in  the  states.  This  bill  had  not 
been  acted  on,  though  six  weeks  had  elapsed,  at  the  time  Mr* 
Grundy  submitted  his  resolution. 

$  3.  The  house  having  adjourned  without  a  decision,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  before  the  resolution  was  again  taken  up,  Mr. 
Desha,  of  Kentucky,  submitted  the  following : 

Resohed^  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be  instruct- 
ed to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorising  the  preudent 
uf  the  United  States,  to  cause  to  be  issued,  if  he  deems  it  ne- 
cessary, any  amount  of  treasury  notes  not  exceeding  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  sums  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  centum  per  an- 
num, payable  quarter  yearly,  except  the  first  year,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  reimbursable  in  five  years  ;  and  also  into 
the  expediency  of  laying  duties  on  watches,  gold  seals,  plate, 
boots,  and  fine  hats,  to  discharge  the  interest  on  said  notes. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  add  to  the  list  of  taxa- 
ble articles,  lottery  prizes,  a  tax  which  he  said  every  body 
would  be  glad  to  pay ;  saddle  and  carriage  horses,  certainly 
articles  of  luxury ;  houses  and  lots  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  are  now  exempt  from  the  direct  tax  ;  and  a  continuance 
of  the  direct  tax  on  land  ;  to  which  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Mar)-land, 
moved  to  add  race  horses,  mares,  and  fillies. 

Mr.  Taylor^  of  New  York,  said  he  regretted  to  sec  the 
i*oursc  this  business  was  now  taking.  The  committee  of  ways 
and  means  had  not  been  inattentive  to  the  subject  embraced  in 
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this  motion.  If  they  had  not  met  the  wbhes  of  the  house^  it 
would  be  better  to  send  to  them  a  resolution  of  instruction  in  a 
general  form,  without  designating  the  articles  proposed  to  be 
taxed,  to  nuse  a  revenue  to  defray  the  interest  of  these  treasury 
notes.  On  that  head,  if  the  resolution  were  so  passed,  he  knew 
it  would  be  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  committee  to  receive 
any  representations  of  individual  members  on  the  subject  of  the 
articles  which  it  would  be  proper  to  tax. 

Mr.  Wright^  of  Maryland,  said  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
considered  as  arrogant  in  men  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  after  waiting  till  the  last  moment  of  the  session 
without  hearing  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  on  the 
subject,  to  call  their  attention  to  a  project  for  supplying  the  trea- 
sury with  the  necessary  funds.  The  only  obstacle  to  obtaining 
leans  was  the  omission  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  to  pay 
the  interest ;  and  this  was  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Wright's  and  Mr.  Stewart's  motions  were  both  disa- 
greed to. 

The  question  being  stated  on  Mr.  Desha's  motion — 

Mr.  Eppes  rose  to  state  the  reasons  which  prevented  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  from  reporting  on  this  subject. 
After  mentioning  the  secretary  of  the  tres&ury's  letter  respect- 
ing the  supposed  deficit,  he  said,  that  the  committee,  after  con- 
sidering the  unsettled  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  &c.  had  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  to  let  the  subject  rest  till  next  session,  when  they  could 
act  understandingly,  and  the  means  could  be  proportioned  to 
the  end.  On  the  subject  of  treasury  notes,  a  sufficient  sum 
was  already  authorized  for  the  service  of  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Fisij  of  New  York,  opposed  even  sending  this  proposi- 
tion to  a  committee  for  enquir}',  because  it  would  produce  an 
impression  that  this  house  was  satisfied  there  might  be  a  neces- 
sity of  adding  fifteen  millions  of  treasury  notes  to  the  amount 
already  proposed  to  be  issued.  Such  a  measure  would  spread 
a  general  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  mass  of  paper  money 
being  thrown  into  circulation.  Without  more  cogent  reasons 
than  he  had  heard,  Mr.  Fisk  said  he  hoped  the  house  would  not 
tamper  with  such  dangerous  experiments. 

The  question  on  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Desha's  resolution  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  71. 

$  4.  Mr.  Grundy's  resolution  was  then  adopted,  and  himself 
and  eight  other  members  appointed  as  the  committee.  After  the 
passage  of  the  bill  repealing  the  embargo,  however,  Mr.  Grundy 
moved,  under  the  instruction  of  the  committee,  that  they  be  dis- 
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charged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject ;  which 
motion  was  agreed ,  to.  A  few  days  after  this  the  bank  bill 
which  had  been  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
was  indefinitely  postponed. 

$  5.  An  act  was  passed  in  the  commencement  of  the  session 
amending  that  part  of  the  act  of  last  session  laying  a  direct  tasc, 
which  provides  for  the  assumption  by  the  states  of  their  respec- 
tive quotas.  This  amendment  provides,  that  in  ever}*  case 
where  the  legislature  of  a  state  shall  not  conv(  ne  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  January,  1814,  no  notice  of  the  assumption  of  the 
quota  of  such  state  of  the  direct  tax  shall  be  der^med  necessary  ; 
and  such  state  shall  be  allowed  until  the  twentieth  of  February 
for  making  payment,  and  shall  receive  thereon  the  same  deduc- 
tion as  if  such  payment  had  been  made  on  the  tenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary'. 

While  the  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  committee  of 
the  whole  in  the  house  of  representatives,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  observed,  that  the  legislature  in  New  York  hold  but  one 
.session  annually,  which  commences  on  the  last  l^uesday  in 
January,  and  that  the  bill  is  intended  to  give  to  New  York  the 
same  privilege  of  electing  to  pay  its  quota  of  the  direct  tax  into 
the  treasury  as  has  been  enjoyed  by  other  states  under  the  7th 
section  of  the  act  to  lay  and  collect  a  direct  tax  within  the  United 
States. 

The  obvious  propriety  of  passing  the  bill  was  evident  from 
the  same  consideration  which  induced  the  introduction  of  the 
general  ])rinciple  of  state  assumption  into  the  act  of  last  session. 
Uut  there  was  another  consideration,  intimately  connected  with 
the  original  comj)act  between  the  states,  to  which  he  begged 
:'?;ive  to  ask  the  attention  of  ilic  cc»mmitiee.  The  federal  con- 
^titution  wm  ratified  in  cfinventioii  by  most  of  the  states  between 
ihe  autumn  of  1787  and  the  spring  of  1788.  New  York  was 
among  the  last  states  adopiinj;  it.  Considerations  connected 
with  the  general  pov/t  r  vested  in  congress  by  the  constitution  to 
lay  and  collect  direct  taxes,  had  among  others  in  the  state  of 
New  York  an  effect  to  retard  its  ratificatit)n.  And  when  the 
convention  finally  yieldid  their  assent,  they  took  care  in  the 
same  document  to  enjoin  it  upon  their  representatives  in  congress 
to  exert  all  their  influence,  and  use  all  reasonable  means  to  obtain 
a  ratification  of  several  amendments,  among  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  That  congress  do  not  lay  direct  taxes  but  when  the  monies 
arising  from  the  impost  and  excise  shall  be  insufficient  for  the 
public  exigencies,  nor  then  until  congress  shall  firbt  have  made  a 
requisition  upon  the  states  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay  their  respec- 
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tive  proportions  of  such  requisition,  agreeably  to  the  census  fixed 
in  the  said  constitution,  in  such  way  and  manner  as  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  respective  states  shall  judge  best ;  and  in  such  case, 
if  any  state  shadlneglect  or  refuse  to  pay  its  proportion  pursuant 
to  such  requisition,  then  congress  may  assess  and  levy  such  state 
proportion,  together  with  interest,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 
per  annum,  from  the  time  of  payment  prescribed  m  such  re- 
quisition." 

The  same  convention  expressed  their  confidence  that  all  laws 
in  the  mean  time  to  be  passed  by  congress,  would  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  that  and  the  other  amendments,  as  far  as  the  constitu- 
tion would  admit.  A  conviction  of  the  propriety  cf  such  amend- 
ment was  not  peculiar  to  New  York.  An  amendment  was  re- 
commended by  the  convention  of  North  Carolina  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

*'  When  congress  shall  lay  direct  taxes,  they  shall  immcdiatel} 
inform  the  executive  power  of  each  state,  of  the  quota  of  such 
state,  according  to  the  census  herein  directed,  which  is  proposed 
to  be  thereby  raised;  and  if  the  legislature  of  any  state  shall  pass 
a  law,  which  shall  be  effectual  for  raising  such  quota  at  the  time 
required  by  congress,  the  taxes  laid  by  congress  shall  not  be  col- 
lected in  such  state." 

An  amendment  in  the  same  v/ords  was  proposed  by  the  con- 
vention of  Virginia,  accoptipanied  with  an  injunction  upon  their 
representatives  in  congress,  to  use  all  reasonable  and  legal 
methods  to  obtain  its  ratification. 

The  convention  of  South  Carolina  accompanied  their  ratifica- 
tion of  the  constitution  with  resolutions, 

*'  That  the  general  government  of  the  United  States  ought 
never  to  impose  direct  taxes  but  when  the  monies  arising  from 
the  duties,  imports,  and  excise,  are  insufficient  for  the  public 
exigencies,  nor  then  until  congress  shall  have  made  a  requisition 
upon  the  states  to  assess,  levy,  and  pay  their  respective  propor- 
tions of  such  requisitions." 

And  ^^  that  it  be  a  standing  instruction  to  all  such  delegates 
as  may  hereafter  be  elected  to  represent  this  state  in  the  general 
government,  to  exert  their  utmost  abilities  and  influence  to  effect 
an  alteration  of  the  constitution,  conformably  to  the  foregoing 
resolution." 

The  convention  of  New  Hampshire  proposed  an  amendment 
embracing  the  same  principle,  and  in  nearly  the  same  words,  as 
that  of  New  York.  Even  Massachusetts,  at  that  time  distin- 
guished among  the  states  for  her  attachment  to  the  general  inter- 
est of  the  confederation,  and  having  given  the  most  signal  exam- 
ples of  her  confidence  in  the  general  government,  did  not  ratity 
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the  federal  constitution  without  recommending  the  same  amend- 
ment proposed  by  New  York.  The  direct  tax  for  the  ensuing 
year  has  already  been  assumed  by  several  states.  He  ^d  not 
speak  from  authority,  but  it  was  understood  that  it  had  been  as- 
sumed by  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  making  an  aggregate  in  amount  of  about 
one  third  part  of  the  whole  tax.  The  quota  of  New  York  it 
about  one  seventh  part  of  the  tax.  He  wished  to  afford  to  New 
York  the  same  privilege  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  other  state*^ 
and  such  was  the  object  of  this  bill. 

$  6.  On  the  20th  of  January,  Mr.  Taylor  offered  for  con- 
sideration a  resolution  instructing  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  substituting,  in  lieu  of 
the  duties  on  licences  to  distillers,  as  now  existing  by  law,  a  du^ 
on  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled,  which  was  passed,  nenu  cofu 

On  the  31st  of  March  the  committee  reported  a  bill  chang- 
ing the  tax  from  the  capacity  of  the  still  to  the  quantity  dn- 
tilled,  which  was  taken  up  on  the  12th  of  April,  when  it  was 
indefinitely  postponed,  on  the  ground  of  the  lateness  of  the  ae^ 
sion,  and  the  propriety  of  ascertaining  more  accurately  the 
operation  of  the  present  system  before  it  should  be  changed. 

§  7.  An  act  was  passed  on  the  I8th  of  April,  amending  the  act 
laying  duties  on  licenses  to  retailers  of  wines,  spirituous  liquors, 
and  foreign  merchandize.  It  provides  that  no  physician,  sur- 
geon, or  chymist,  shall  be  subjected,  for  vending,  solely  in  his 
practice,  medicines  to  his  patients,  to  take  out  a  license  as  a  retml 
dealer  in  foreign  merchandize,  and  where  such  license  has  been 
taken  out,  it  shall  be  cancelled,  and  the  money  repaid. 

The  act  also  provides,  that  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  a  licensed 
still,  the  right  of  using  it  shall  accrue  to  the  new  proprietor,  oa 
the  sale  or  transfer  being  endorsed  by  the  collector  on  the  origi- 
nal license.  That  on  a  still  being  accidentally  destroyed  by  fiie 
or  otherwise,  the  collector  shall  remit  such  part  of  the  duties  as 
has  been  bonded  which  would  have  accrued  between  the  time  of 
destruction  and  the  expiration  of  the  license.  That  any  person 
to  whom  a  license  for  retailing  may  be  granted,  may  have  it 
transferred  to  any  other  person  in  the  same  collection  district,  od 
application  in  writing  to  the  collector.  And  that  in  case  of  the 
death  of  any  person  licensed  to  distil  or  retail,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tors, or  administrators  may  distil  or  retail  under  the  Ucense,  on 
similar  application  to  the  collector. 

This  law  also  imposes  a  penalty  of  S  100  on  every  person  to 
whom  a  license  for  retailing  has  been  granted,  for  refusing  to 
show  It  to  the  collector  of  the  districu 

It  also  makes  provision  for  the  case  of  the  sickness  or  death  of 
a  collector. 
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$  8.  An  amendment  was  passed  to  the  act  laying  duties  on 
sales  at  auction,  providing  that  the  condition  of  the  bond  to  be 
given  by  each  auctioneer  shall  be,  that  he  shall  render  the 
quarterly  account  in  writing,  required  of  him  by  said  act,  within 
twenty  days  after  the  first  day  of  April,  July,  October,  and 
January,  in  each  year,  and  that  in  the  said  quarterly  return  shall 
be  stated  the  aggregate  amount  of  goods,  wares,  merchandize, 
and  effects,  liable  to  duty,  sold  by  him  on  each  day  during  the 
quarter,  with  the  date  of  each  sale. 

$  9.  During  the  winter  session  of  1812-13,  a  bill  passed  the 
senate  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  compromise  of  the  Yazoo 
claims,  which  was  postponed  till  next  session  by  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, on  account  of  the  pressure  of  important  business 
preventing  a  full  discussion.  The  subject  was  again  taken  up 
this  session,  and  a  bill  providing  for  a  compromise  passed  the 
senate  by  a  large  majon^,  and  the  house  of  representatives  by 
84  to  76,  and  finally  received  the  signature  of  the  president  on 
the  31st  of  March.  Before  we  state  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
it  will  be  proper  to  present  our  readers  with  a  cursory  view  of 
the  whole  transaction. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1795,  the  legislature  of  Georgia 
passed  an  act  authorizing  die  sale  of  four  tracts  of  land,  in  the 
country  now  called  the  Mississippi  Territory,  but  which  was  at 
that  period  claimed  by  Georgia,  as  being  within  her  territorial 
limits.  This  land,  of  which  there  was  supposed  to  be  from 
twenty  to  forty  millions  of  acres,  was  sold  to  four  companies, 
called  the  Georgia^  the  Georgia  Mississippi^  the  Upper  Missis^ 
sipply  and  the  Tennessee  companies,  for  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  sum  was  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  and  grants 
issued  by  the  governor  jot  the  several  tracts  designated  in  the 
law.  A  considerable  number  of  the  shares  of  these  companies 
were  shordy  after  disposed  of  by  the  original  grantees,  particu- 
larly to  a  company  in  New  England  called  the  New  England 
J^Fississippi  Land  Company. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1796,  the  legislature  of  Georgia 
passed  an  act,  declaring  the  act  authorizing  the  sale  null  and 
yoid,  as  having  been  obtained  by  fraud  and  corruption^,  direct- 
ing all  records  of  grants  or  conveyances  relating  to  the  sale,  to 
be  expunged  ;  forbidding  the  recording,  thereafter,  of  any  such 
conveyances  or  contracts ;  and  ordering  the  ^^  inrolled  law  or 
usurped  act"  to  be  publicly  burnt,  ^^  in  order  that  no  trace  of  so 

*  It  wu  fully  substantiated  bj  evidenpe  laid  before  the  legislature  of  1796, 
that  all  the  members,  both  in  the  senate  and  the  house,  who  voted  in  favour  of 
the  expunged  law,  were,  with  one  ungle  exertion,  imeitsted  in,  §nd  parties  to 
theporchase* 
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unconstitutional,  vile,  nnd  fraudulent  a  transaction,  other  than 
the  infamy  attached  to  it  by  this  law,"  might  remain  in  the  public 
ofliccs. 

The  act  of  1796,  as  well  as  several  subsequent  acts,  made  pro- 
vision for  the  repayment  of  the  money  deposited  as  the  con- 
sideration of  the  purchase.  Under  those  acts  S  310,695  15 
have  been  withdrawn. 

The  claims  of  the  United  States  to  the  vacant  western  lands 
have  been  frequently  mentioned  in  this  work.  Georgia  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  states  which  recognized  these  claims,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1802,  that  the  Mississippi  Territorj'  was 
ceded  to  the  union,  by  articles  of  agreement,  signed  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  both  parties.  These  articles  stipulated 
that  the  United  States  should  pay  to  Georgia  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  dollars,  out  of  the  first  sales  of  the  ceded  lands,  and 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  all  the  lands  within  the  limits  of 
Georgia  held  b\'  the  Indians.  They  also  stipulated  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  said  lands,  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  acres,  should 
be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying,  quieting,  and  com- 
pensating claims,  provided  such  appropriation  be  made  within  a 
year  after  the  session. 

The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  (James 
Aladison,  Albert  Ciallatin,  and  Levi  Lincoln)  were  authorized 
by  law  to  enquire  into  claims  to  those  lands,  to  receive  from 
settlers  or  claimants  propositions  of  compromise,  and  to  lay  a 
lull  statement  of  such  claims  and  pro|)ositions  before  congress, 
together  with  their  opinion  thereon.  In  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners lo  congress,  they  state  that  they  feel  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  it  as  their  opinion,  that  under  all  the  circumstances 
which  may  affect  the  case,  as  they  have  come  within  their  know- 
ledge, the  title  of  the  claimants  cannot  be  supported.  But  they 
nevertheless  believe  that  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  the 
tranquillity  of  those  who  may  hereafter  inhabit  that  territory,  and 
various  equitable  considerations,  which  may  be  urged  in  favour 
of  most  of  the  present  claimants,  render  it  expedient  to  enter 
into  a  compromise  on  reasonable  terms. 

In  conformity  to  this  recommendation  congress  passed  the 
lawof  March  3, 180J,  which,  after  appropriating  so  much  of  the 
rtr^rrved  five  millions  of  acres  as  might  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
ijlaims  under  British  and  Spanish  grants,  recognized  by  the 
articles  of  agre»*ment  with  Georgia,  appropriated  so  much  of  the 
residue  as  might  be  necessary  for  satisfying,  quieting,  and  com- 
per.satinp;  the  Yazoo  claimants.  The  act,  however,  provided 
that  no  claims  should  be  embraced  by  this  appropriation,  that 
should  not  be  presented  lo  i\vi  secretary  of  state,  and  recorded 
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in  his  office  before  the  first  of  January  following.  The  act 
passed  during  the  present  session  is  for  the  final  settlement  of 
those  claims. 

It  provides^  that  all  claiipants  under  ^^  the  act  or  pretended 
act"  of  Georgia,  passed  in  January,  1795,  who  have  exhibited 
the  evidence  of  their  claims  to  the  secretary  of  state,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  recorded  in  his  office,  conformably  to  the  act  of 
March  3,  1803,  shall  be  allowed  until  the  first  Monday  in 
January  next  to  deposit,  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States,  a  sufficient  legal  release  and  transfer  to  the 
United  States  of  their  claims  to  the  land,  and  of  their  right  to 
the  monies  subsequently  withdrawn  from  the  treasury  of  Georgia 
by  the  original  grantees  and  their  owners,  and  a  power  to  sue  for 
the  recovery  of  such  money.  That  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  a  board,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton on  the  said  first  Monday  in  January,  to  'determine  on  the 
sufficiency  of  the  release  so  deposited,  and  on  the  merits  of  all 
conflicting  claims  to  said  lands,  of  the  meeting  of  which  board 
three  months  public  notice  shall  be  previously  given.  That  as 
soon  as  the  commissioners  shall  have  made  report  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  sufficiency  of  such  release,  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  claims,  the  president  shall  caus«  to  be 
issued,  to  the  companies  or  persons  whose  claims*  shall  be  thus 
allowed,  certificates  of  stock,  bearing  no  interest,  payable  out  of 
the  first  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, after  the.payment  of  the  money  due  to  Georgia,  and  the 
ex]>eiices  of  surveying  the  land  shall  have  been  satisfied-— such 
stock  not  to  exceed  in  amount  the  following  sums,  in  the  whole, 
to  the  persons  designated  below,  viz.  To  the  persons  claiming 
in  the  name  of  or  under  the 

Upper  Mississippi  Company  S  350,000 

Tennessee  Company  600,000 

Georgia  Mississippi  Company  1,550,000 

Georgia  Company  "  2,250,000 

Citizens'  rights  250,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  certifi- 
cates thus  issued  are  to  be  receivable  in  part  payment  for  public 
lands  sold  after  their  dates  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  in  the 
proportion  of  ninety-five  dollars  in  every  hundred,  the  remain- 
ing five  being  paid  in  money.  The  balance  of  the  purchase 
money  paid  ihto  the  treasury  of  Georgia,  and  remaining  there, 
to  be  set  over  and  paid  by  the  said  commissioners  to  the  state  of 
Georgia,  in  part  payment  of  the  sum  due  to  her  by  the  United 
VOL.  III.  Dd 
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States.  Suits  to  be  instituted  against  all  persons  who  have 
fraudulently  withdrawn  any  part  of  the  purchase  money,  in  such 
manner  as  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  think  most  effectual 
to  compel  them  to  refund  the  same.  If  the  persons  claiming 
under  the  act  or  pretended  act  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia 
before  recited,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  accept  of  the  compro- 
mise hereby  authorized,  the  United  States  are  declared  to  be 
exonerated  and  discharged  from  such  claims,  which  are 'for  ever 
barrv  d  ;  und  no  evidence  of  any  such  claim  shall  thereafter  be 
admitted  to  be  used  in  any  court  whatever  against  any  grant 
derived  from  the  United  States. 

The  principal  arguments  against  the  compromise,  were,  that 
it  was  giving  a  sanction  to  corruption.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  hud  no  power  to  dispose  of  the  public  ter- 
ritory ;  that  even  if  they  had  the  power,  they  had  not  the  power 
to  dispose  of  it  fraudulently  and  corruptly  ;  that  the  claimantSf 
having  notice  of  the  fraud,  were  parttctps  criminis^^^tiey  had 
purchased  of  the  grantees  with  their  eyes  open  ;  they  were  not 
innocent  but  guilty  purchasers,  and  were  not  entitled  to  the 
interference  of  congress  in  their  behalf. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  that,  notwithstanding  the  cor^ 
ruption  of  the  legislature,  the  act  of  Georgia  was  perfectly  valid, 
and  if  a  compromise  were  not  effected,  the  claimants  would  ulti- 
mately obtain  the  whole  of  the  land.  But  even  if  that  were  not 
the  case,  the  interests  of  the  country  imperiously  required  a  set- 
tlement, which  also  was  sanctioned  by  recommendations  of  the 
highest  authority.  It  was  also  urged  that  most  of  the  present 
claimants  were  ignorant  of  the  fraud  at  the  time  of  their  becom- 
ing  purchasers. 

$  10.  An  act  wns  passed  this  session  for  the  final  settlement  of 
land  titles  in  Louisiana  and  Missouri.  An  act  was  also  passed 
extending  the  time  for  delivering  claims  to  lands  in  that  part  of 
Louisiana  east  ol  tlie  Mississippi,  and  the  island  of  New  Orleans 
till  the  first  of  September  next. 

§  11.  By  another  act  the  secretary  of  state  was  directed  to 
liquidate,  according  to  principles  of  justice  and  equit}',  all  the 
claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  for  advances  made  by 
ihcm  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

$  12.  An  act  was  also  passed  granting  a  further  time  of  three 
years  to  purchasers  of  public  lands,  between  April  1,  1809,  and 
April  1,  1810,  to  complete  their  payments,  on  condition  of  the 
arrears  of  interest  being  paid  up,  and  that  portion  of  the  princi- 
pal which  was  unpaid,  being  paid  in  three  equal  annual  instal- 
?nents. 
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$  13.  The  district  court  of  New  York  was  newly  organized 
thb  session.  There  was  formerly  one  district  court  in  the  state, 
with  two  Judges ;  the  state  is  now  divided  into  two  districts, 
and  one  of  the  former  judges  appointed  to  each.  The  counties 
of  Rensselaer,  Albany,  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  and  Delaware, 
and  that  part  of  the  state  lying  south  of  those  counties,  form  the 
southern  district ;  the  remainder  of  the  state  the  northern  dis* 
trict. 

$  14«  An  act  was  also  passed,  directing,  that  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  any  money  into  any  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  abide  the  order  of  the  court,  it  shall  be  deposited 
in  such  incorporated  bank  as  the  court  shall  designate,  until  it 
shall  be  decided  to  whom  it  of  right  belongs.  Should  there  be 
no  incorporated  bank  the  court  may  direct  it  to  be  deposited  ac- 
cording to  its  discretion.  Nothing  in  the  act,  however,  is  to  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  money,  upon  securit}'', 
according  to  agreement  of  parties,  under  direction  of  the  court. 

$  15.  A  subsequent  act  provided  that  the  allowance  to  the 
marshal  and  attorney  of  the  districts  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  and  circuit  court, 
in  each  of  these  districts,  should  be  discontinued ;  and  that  in 
future  the  clerks  of  the  district  and  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  should  receive  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  on  money  depo- 
sited in  court,  and  no  more. 

$  16.  On  the  24th  of  December,  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, on  motion  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  a  resolution  was  passed 
instructing  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  to  enquire  into  the 
expediency  of  altering  the  judicial  system  of  the  United  States, 
.and  also  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for 
the  more  effectual  punishn»ent  of  crimes  against  the  United 
States.  A  bill  embracing  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  was  re- 
ported by  the  comfnittee,  but  as  it  was  not  acted  on  during  the 
session,  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  enter  into  its  details.  It 
will  probably  be  acted  on  next  session. 

$  17.  A  bill  passed  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  15th 
©f  April,  establishing  the  permanent  resi()enc(  of  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States  at  the  city  of  Washington*,  but  it 
was  not  acted  on  by  the  senate  during  the  session. 

§  18.  A  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  post-ofBcc  was  introdu- 
ced into  the  house  of  representatives,  but  on  the  16th  of  April  it 

•  In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  William  Pinkncy,  Esq.  re- 
signed the  ofHce  of  ittorner-genera),  and  Richard  Rush,  Esq.  the  comptroller  of 
the  treasury,  was  appointed  in  his  room.  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Massachusetts,  was  ap- 
pointed comptroller,  vice  Mr.  Rush. 
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was  postponed  till  next  session,  on  account  of  pressure  of  other 
business.  This  bill  provided  that  the  postmasters  in  incorpo- 
rated cities  should  be  appointed  by  the  president,  by  and  with 
advice  and  consent  of  senate,  instead  of  by  the  postmaster  gene- 
ral, in  ^ivhom  the  appointment  of  all  deputy  postmasters  is  now 
vested.  It  also  deprived  the  postmasters  of  the  privilege  of 
franking,  allowing  them  to  charge  ail  letters  on  post-office  busi* 
ness  to  the  public  account. 

§  19.  On  the  20th  ot  December,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Seybeit, 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
present  condition  and  distribution  of  the  flags,  standards,  and 
colours  which  have  been  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  from  their  enemies  ;  and  whether  it  would  be  expedient 
to  make  any  provision  in  relation  to  them  ;  with  leave  to  report 
by  bill  or  otherwise. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  committee  made  the  following 
report : 

That  the  collection,  preservation,  and  exhibition  of  such  flags, 
standards,  and  colours  as  have  been  taken  b\  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  from  their  enemies,  is  sanctioned  fay 
the  practice  of  European  nations,  and  more  especialh  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  congress  of  our  revolution.  It  is  belitved 
there  cannot  be  a  diflference  of  opinion  on  this  subject :  it  is  nap 
tural  to  rejoice  at  the  victories  and  the  glory  of  our  country.  Ib 
Europe,  the  trophies  which  have  been  gained  in  war,  are  pre- 
served with  uncommon  care.  As  monuments  of  national  power 
they  have  ever  been  cheiished  by  all  civilized  nations.  In  Eng* 
land  they  are  highly  prized.  Not  content  that  the\  should  con- 
stitute the  ornaments  of  their  military  institutions,  such  stand- 
ards are  deemed  proper  subjects  for  the  decorations  of  the  tem- 
ples which  they  have  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  religioiis 
worship  ;  the  sacred  chapels,  in  common  with  the  royal  pulacet, 
are  the  places  in  which  are  diftplaxed,  to  evir}  subject  and  tra- 
veller, the  banners  which  the  British  forces  havf  won  from  their 
enemies  !  It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  standard  of  our  4dl 
regiment  of  infantry,  which  the  enemy  retched  at  the  lamenta- 
ble surrender  of  Detroit,  was,  in  haste,  conveyed  to  Europe. 
Immediately  after  its  arrival  in  London,  the  public  prints  in- 
formed us,  that  it  was  triumphantly  displayed  in  the  ctmncit 
chamber  at  Whitehall.     Such  is  the  Britibh  practice. 

In  Trance  the  galleries  of  A\tre  Dame  arc  blazoned  with 
these  splendid  trophirs-  The  chapel  oi  the  Hotel  oi  the  /nva- 
ildefi^  is  richly  embellished,  and  exhibits,  to  the  numerous  viai- 
K^rb,  the  many  standards  which  that  gigantic  power  has,  at  dif- 
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ferent  tinges,  taken  from  its  enemies'^.     It  affords  no  common 
satisfaction  to  the  disabled  tar,  or  the  superannuated  soldier^ 
when  he  informs  the   inquisitive  stranger,  that  he  gloriously 
fought  in  the  battle  which  may  have  gained  some  ot  them.     For 
the  time  he  forgets  his  former  sufferings,  and  his  present  disabled 
condition  :  his  consolation  rests  upon  the  powt^r  and  the  glory 
of  his  country,  so  fully  demonstrated  by  the  sight  of  the  nume- 
rous ensigns  which  were  taken  from  other  nations.     Other  in- 
stances, in  favour  of  the  practice,  could  have  been  furnished  ; 
but  your  committee  are  persuaded,  that  the  order  of  the  illus- 
trious congress  of  our  revolution,  alone^  will  justify  the  proposi- 
tions which  they  intend  lo  submit  for  legislative  consideration* 
As  early  as  the  23d  of  June,  1778,  it  was  **  Resolved,  that  the 
board  of  war  be  directed  to  collect  the  standards  and  colours 
taken  from  the  enemy,  by  the  army  of  the  United  States,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war."     Had  this  order  been  strictly 
observed,  and    somewhat    extended,  the  present    proceedings 
would  be  uni^ecessary.     Far  from  any  regulations  having  been 
adopted,  in  pursuance  of  the  recited  resolution,  your  committee 
lament  the  peculiar  negligence  which  ensued.     The  secretary  of 
war  now  tells  us,  that  of  the  standards  and  colours  which  were 
taken  by  the  army  of  the  United  States,  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  only  six  remain  in  his  office.     He  cannot  give  any 
information  concerning  others  ;  e^sen  their  place  of  deposit  is  uri" 
kmrum  to  the  department  I  The  navy  department  possesses  no 
knowledge  of  any  flags  which  were  taken  "  anterior  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  present  war.''  Such  as  have  been  captured,  with 
the  public  armed  ships  of  the  enemy,  subsequent  to  the  18th  of 
June,  1812,  "  have  been  carefully  preserved."      Thirteen  of 
them  have  been  already  received,  as  will  more  fully  appear  by 
the  annexed  statement :  of  these,  three  belonged  to  the  heavy 
Jrigates  of  the  enemy,  viz. :  the  Guerriere^  Macedonian^  and 
^arca.     The  navy  department  is  also  in  possession  of  a  royal 
standard  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  taken  at  York,  and  a  union 
jack  and  flag,  which  were  captured  at  fort  George.     The  flags 
«f  jive  small  vessels,  which  were  captured,  have  not  been  re- 
ceived.    Your  committee  regret,  that  the  journals  of  congress 
do  not  exhibit  statements  of  sdl  the  standards  and  colours  which 
'^ere  taken  during  our  revolution  by  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
"United  States.     The  early  attention  of  the  legislature  to  this 
subject  inclines  them  to  believe  they  were  very  numerous.  The 
capture  of  earl  Cornwallis  alone^  furnished  twenty-four  of  them ! 
In  all  probability  as  many  were  taken  with  general  Burgoyne. 

*  The  trophies  of  war  ornament  the  places  of  worship  in  Prussia,  Boh«mia, 
and  Austria. 
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By  some  the  exhibitions  which  are  contemplated,  may  be  coil'* 
sidercd  as  too  trivial  for  legislative  provision.  Your  commit- 
tee would  coincide  with  thtm  in  this  opinion,  did  the  practice 
only  afford  a  momentary  gratification  to  the  curious.  Experi- 
ence must  have  taught  European  governments,  that  national 
benefits  were  derived  from  the  course  which  they  have  adopted, 
or  It  would  long  since  have  been  discontinued.  It  is  presumed 
that  essential  consequences  proceed  from  the  practice,  more  es- 
pecially when  a  nation  shall  be  engaged  in  war.  Such  trophies 
excite  the  spirit  of  a  nation :  the  result  is  national  character. 
The  arrival  of  an  enemy's  flag  is  sufficient  to  rouse  the  popula* 
tion  of  London  or  Paris.  On  such  occasions  the  finest  nationsl 
feelings  are  developed  ;  and  to  the  honour  of  our  fellow  citizens 
be  it  said,  they  have  not  been  found  to  want  this  species  of  na* 
tional  sensibility,  when  the  flags  of  the  Guerriere^  Macedonian^ 
and  jfcn^a^  &c.  &c.  were  exhibited  to  them.  It  was  indiffertnt 
whether  they  considered  themselves  of  the  war  or  of  the  peace 
part} ,  each  was  ambitious  to  rank  the  victor  with  himself.  The 
national  taste  and  propensity  is  strongly  marked  by  the  eager^ 
ness  with  which  all  view  representations  of  our  late  unparalelkd 
naval  victories.  If  then  the  art  and  genius  of  the  painter  can  thus 
excite  our  natures,  may  we  not  look  for  much  more  when  we  have 
the  physical  facts  placed  before  us,  instead  of  fancy  ?  These 
flags,  the  trophies  won  by  our  gallant  tars,  demonstrate  to  us  and 
the  world,  that  the  invincibilittj  of  the  British  naval  power  has 
been  very  much  exaggerated.  In  battle  will  the  recollection  of 
them  sustain  our  sailors  and  our  soldiers,  and  impart  additional 
skill  and  valour  in  support  of  the  cause  of  our  country !  The 
value  of  standards  does  not  depend  upon  the  gaudy  colouxs 
which  they  exhibit,  no  more  than  upon  the  nature  of  the  stuff  of 
which  thc\  may  be  fabricated.  They  have  been,  at  all  timeSi 
regarded  as  the  insij^nia  of  fame  and  power !  Their  surrender 
is  the  act  of  submission.  The  last  wish  of  the  proud  bearer,  n 
the  preservation  of  his  eaj^le :  too  often  is  the  loss  of  it  sealed 
with  the  loss  of  life.  In  Europe,  where  militar>'  operations  are 
on  a  large  scale,  though  the  result  of  a  battle  should  prove  de* 
structive  to  thousands  of  those  who  were  engaged,  the  capture 
of  a  nitij^le  standard  constitutes  a  prominent  feature  in  the  details 
of  the  action,  and  adds  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  achieve- 
ment. Colours  taken  from  the  enemv,  were  considered  a  pre* 
sent  worthy  the  nation,  to  general  Washington,  for  his  signal 
services  in  the  capture  of  earl  Cornwallis.  'i'he  records  of  the 
procccdinys  of  congress,  during  the  whole  of  our  revolution^ 
mention  but  txuo  instances  where  this  highly  honourable  &nd  dia« 
tinguished  mark  of  approbation  was  voted.   In  fine,  we  have  de« 
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dared  the  flag  shall  guarantee  the  safety  of  our  citizens.  Can  a 
higher  value  be  set  upon  it  F  Can  we  attach  more  honour  to  it  ? 
It  may  be  asked,  what  will  be  the  effects  of  a  public  display  of 
the  flags  which  have  been  taken  from  our  enemies  ?  This  view 
is  considered  to  be  important.  No  one  can  doubt,  that  the  go- 
vernment and  the  people  of  England  would  rather  we  should 
have  taken  millions  of  their  merchandize,  than  that  we  should 
have  it  in  our  power  to  exhibit  the  flag  of  a  singie  sloop  of  war, 
which  was  gained  by  equal  force.  If  the  enemy  will  expose  to 
the  view  of  the  British  nation  and  every  traveller  who  may 
visit  them,  the  one  or  two  which  they  have  captured  from  us, 
shall  we  conceal  the  many  we  have  taken  from  them,  and  thus 
lead  others  to  doubt  our  possessing  any  ?  Shall  we  permit  the 
numerous  trophies  of  our  revolution  to  moulder  into  dust,  by  a 
voluntary  concealment,  without  an  effort  for  their  preservation  ^ 
If  this  shall  have  happened  to  the  proud  monuments  of  our  inde- 
pendence, shall  the  fate  of  those,  which  are  now  perfect,  and 
which  have  been  so  lately  won  on  our  own  coast,  on  that  of 
South  America,  off  the  Azores,  on  the  lakes,  in  short,  in  all  lati- 
tudes where  our  tars  have  come  in  contact  with  the  enemv,  be  the 
same  i  Is  not  the  preservation  of  these  flags  a  duty  which  we  owe 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  Are  the  achievements  of 
that  gallant  little  navy,  which,  a  few  months  ago,  was  the  object 
of  derision  with  the  statesmen  and  the  people  of  England,  but 
now  the  cau§e  of  their  fears,  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  f  Shall  we 

Eut  at  rest  the  inquiry  which  the  glorious  deeds  of  our  sailors 
ave  excited  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ?  Shall  we,  at 
our  expence,  approve  the  laboured  calculations  of  the  enemy ; 
with  her  confound  reason  and  common  sense,  and  attribute  sim- 
ple truths  to  fallacious  causes  ?  or  shall  we  give  into  a  practice 
so  generally  cherished  by  other  nations  ?  Our  successes  on  the 
ocean  constitute  the  pride  of  our  country ;  they  have  secured  to 
us  the  respect  of  foreign  nations.  In  Europe  we  again  hold 
that  rank  which  our  ancestors  had  obtained  bv  their  manv  hard 
fought  conflicts,  which  we  had  nearly  forfeited.  Have  we  not 
accomplished  more  than  Spain  did  with  her  ^^  invincible  arma* 
das ;"  than  did  Holland  with  her  De  Witts,  Van  Tromps,  and 
De  Ruvters ;  than  France  could  achieve  when  she  was  in  the 
zenith  of  her  naval  power ;  than  did  Great  Britain  with  her 
Nelsons,  Rodneys,  Howes,  and  St.  Vincents  ?  The  naval  annajs 
of  England  furnish  no  instance  in  which  every  vessel  belonging 
to  a  hostile  fleet  was  captured. 

Some  may  doubt  our  possessing  a  number  of  standards  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  their  public  exhii^ition.  Had  we  but  few  of 
them  we  should  not  deny  our  sanction  to  the  principle.     Your 
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committee  regret  that  special  order  had  not  been  taken  by  con- 
gress immediately  after  the  receipt  oi  the  fiist  present  of  this 
kind ;  we  allude  to  the  colours  which  were  taken  by  general 
Montgomery  from  the  7th  British  regiment,  at  Chamblee,  on 
the  1  Sell  of  Occo!)er,  1775.  The  French  pride  themselves  on 
their  ability  to  exhibit  the  tivo  which  they  have  taken  from  our 
present  enemy  :  for  so  lat(.l\  as  the  year  1800  they  had  only  two 
of  the  naval  fl  igs  of  Great  Britain  !  Though  the  war  and  navy 
dep  irtinents  can  immediately  furnish  but  twenty  or  twenty-five 
of  thfse  flags,  it  is  probable  the  place  of  deposit  v/ill  be  ascer- 
tained, so  as  to  put  within  our  power  many  of  those  which  were 
gaint'd  during  our  revolution.  Where  are  those  which  we^ 
won  during  our  dispute  with  France  in  1798  t  The  same  may 
be  asked  of  those  which  the  defeats  of  Dcrne  and  Tripoli  should 
furnish  ? 

The  only  oljject  which  remains  for  consideration  is,  the  place 
most  proper  for  the  exhibition.  This  should  be  public  and  easy 
of  access,  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  be  perfectly  secure 
from  vilLiinous  attempts.  These  flags  should  be  placed  so  as 
to  be  seen  by  every  citizen  who  might  wish  to  observe  them.  It 
will  be  of  advantage  that  they  should  be  noticed  by  every  fo- 
reigner who  may  visit  the  United  States.  Can  any  objection 
be  made  to  the  spacious  national  apartments  which  are  devoted 
to  legislative  purposes  ?  What  ornaments  can  be  more  suitable  ? 
Go  abroad,  and  \'ou  may  see  the  walls  of  the  British  house  of 
lords  decorated  with  representations  of  some  of  the  celebrated 
battleu  which  were  fought  by  the  troops  of  Great  Britain.  At 
home  we  fmd  the  principle  already  established  by  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States  :  in  the  senate  chamber  we 
observe  engravings  of  some  of  the  battles  of  our  revolution ;  and 
had  time  allowed  the  execution  of  the  original  design  of  the  ai^ 
chitcct,  the  precedent  would  have  had  existence  in  the  chamber 
of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States.  It  was  contemplated 
that  the  //  /ze*,  over  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  colunms  which 
sustain  the  dome,  should  present,  in  relievo^  a  regular  series  of 
the  battles  which  secured  our  independence.  Such  decorations 
might  gratify  the  artist,  and  afford  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
talents  ;  but  in  a  national  view  little  or  no  efiect  would  be  pro- 
duced. It  must  l)c  conceded,  that  much  more  will  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  spectator  by  the  display  of  the  captured  standards. 
No  one  can  pretend  that  any  difference  exists  between  the  re- 
presentations which  we  have  noticed  and  the  standards  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  as  will  warrant  (he  public  ex- 
hibition of  the  one  and  preclude  that  of  the  other:  these  subjects 
^re  most  intimately  connected,  and  their  tendency  must  be  the 
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same.  The  public  exhibition  of  these  trophies  is  a  tribute  due 
to  the  very  superior  skill  and  valour  which  achieved  them  ;  the 
sight  of  them  will  bring  to  recollection  every  circumstance  of 
cause  and  effect ;  they  will  constitute  valuable  records  of  illus- 
trious portions  of  our  history  ;  they  will  form  a  collection  of  the 
proudest  monuments  to  commemorate  the  brilliant  deeds  of  a 
rising  nation. 

An  act  was  accordingly  passed  on  the  18th  of  April,  direct- 
ing the  secretaries  of  the  war  and  navy  departments  to  cause  to 
be  collected  and  transmitted  to  them,  at  the  seat  of  government, 
all  such  flags,  standards,  and  colours  as  have  or  shall  hereafter 
4)e  taken  by  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  from  their 
enemies.  These  trophies  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  president, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  preserved  and  displayed  in  such  pub* 
lie  place  as  he  shall  judge  proper. 


eHHAPTER  V. 

$  1.  Enquiry  into  the  fiiilure  of  the  campaign.  §  2.  Report  of  the  secre* 
tary  of  war.  §  3*  Motion  for  a  committee  of  enquiry.  §  4.  Enquiry 
respecting  retaliation.  §5.  Report  of  the  secretary  of  state.  4  6. 
Resolution  respecting  the  vacancy  in  the  treasury  department.  $  7* 
.Vacancies  in  the  departments.  §  8.  Gore's  resolutions.  §  9.  Amend- 
ments to  the  constitution.  §  10.  Hanson's  resolutions.  §  11.  Roberts' 
resohition.    §  12.  Webster's  resolutions. 

$  1.  On  the  31st  of  December,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bradley,  a 
solution  was  adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives,  1 37  to 
.  3,  requesting  the  president  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  house 
.ny  information  in  his  possession,  not  improper  to  be  communi- 
ated,  tending  to  illustrate  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  arms 
f  the  United  States  on  the  northern  frontier. 
§  2.  In  answer  to  this  resolution  the  president  transmitted  a 
ass  of  documents,  containing  the  principal  part  of  the  corres- 
ndence  of  the  military  commanders  with  the  secretary  of  wan 
From  these  documents  it  appears,  that  the  principal  object  of 
e  campaign  was  the  capture  of  Montreal,  on  which  the  fate  of 
pper  Canada  was  supposed  to  depend,  and  where  the  main 
ce  of  the  enemy  was  understood  to  be  stationed.     The  small* 
of  the  American  force  early  in  the  spring,  however,  pre- 
siding every  idea  of  a  direct  attack  on  this  point,  it  only 
^mained  to  chuse  between  a  course  of  total  inaction,  until  a 
Vol.  hi.  E  fi 
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sufficient  force  could  be  raised  and  disciplined,  or  one  having  a 
secondary  but  still  an  important  object,  viz.  the  reduction  of  that 
part  of  Upper  Canada  lying  between  the  town  of  Prescott  and 
Lake  Erie. 

The  latter  was  the  course  determined  on  by  the  cabinet,  and 
orders  were  accordingly  issued  for  the  collection  of  4000  troops 
at  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  3000  at  BuiTalo  and  its  vicinity,  which r 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  general  Dearlx)m.  His 
instructions  were,  to  transport  the  troops  at  Sackett^s  Harbour 
under  convoy  of  the  fleet  to  Kingston,  the  capture  of  which  was 
to  form  the  first  object  of  the  campaign.  York  was  to  be  the 
next  object  of  attack,  and  then  forts  George  and  Erie,  the  corps 
at  Buffalo  co-operating  in  the  latter.  By  the  advice  of  connmo- 
dore  Chauncey  and  general  Dearborn,  however,  an  alteration  in 
the  order  of  this  plan  was  finally  adopted,  by  which  York  was  to 
constitute  the  first  object,  and  after  the  capture  of  forts  George 
and  Erie,  the  whole  American  force  was  to  be  collected  for  the 
attack  on  Kingston. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  was  eminently  successful.  York 
fell  an  easy  prev,  the  British  stores  and  naval  force  there  were 
captured  or  destroyed,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Niagara  frontier 
surrendered  to  the  American  arms.  This  success,  howeveft 
was  but  short-lived.  The  operation:>  against  York  and  Fort 
George  had  consumed  much  more  time  than  was  expected, 
owing  to  a  long  series  of  contrary  winds  and  bad  weather,  which 
had  rendered  naval  op<rrations  extremely  tedious  and  uncertain, 
and  considerably  affected  the  health  of  the  troops ;  and  the 
enemy's  fleet  having  meanwhile  received  an  accession  of  strength, 
which  gave  it  a  decided  superiority  on  the  lake,  Chauncey  was 
compelled  to  remain  at  S;ickett's  Harbour  until  his  new  ship 
bhould  be  ready  for  sea.  This  of  course  rendered  the  proposed 
attack  on  Kingston  impracticable  for  the  prt^sent.  The  land 
forces  of  the  enemy,  too,  though  beaten,  had  been  allowed  to 
escape  unbroken  ;  and  a  series  of  consequent  disasters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  Cieorge,  with  the  ill  health  of  the  com- 
manding general,  produced  an  order  from  government  that  he 
should  retire  from  the  command.  His  successor  was  ordered  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  until  Chauncey  could  once  more  gain 
the  command  ol  the  lake. 

The  plan  of  operations  laid  down  for  the  left  division  of  the 
army,  under  general  Harrison,  was,  to  make  occasional  demon- 
strations against  Maiden,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  enemy's  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  that  post,  but  to  remain  on  the  defensive  until 
the  command  of  the  lake  could  be  obtained  by  the  naval  force 
building  at  Prcsque  Isle.    The  army  was  then  to  be  transported 
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by  water  to  Maiden.  This  plan  was  crowned  with  the  most 
complete  success,  by  the  capture  of  the  whole  British  force  in 
this  quarter,  both  naval  and  military. 

Meantime  general  Wilkinson  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  general  Hampton,  under  his 
orders,  to  the  command  of  the  right  division,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  Chauncey  being  again  enabled 
to  contend  for  the  ascendancy  on  Lake  Ontario,  by  the  addition 
of  the  General  Pike  to  his  fleet,  there  was  a  considerable  proba- 
bility that  Wilkinson  would  be  soon  enabled  to  resume  oiiensive 
operations. 

A  new  plan  of  campaign  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the 
president  by  the  secretary  of  war,  which  was  approved  and 
adopted  on  the  23d  of  July.  This  was,  to  concentrate  the  forces 
on  Lake  Ontario  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  thence  either  to 
make  a  direct  attack  upon  Kingston  ;  or,  moving  down  the  St. 
Lawrence,  to  secure  a  position  upon  that  river  which  would  cut 
off  the  communication  between  Montreal  and  the  upper  country, 
and  then  march  against  Montreal  in  concert  with  Hampton's 
army. 

General  Wilkinson  arrived  at  Sackett's  Harbour  on  the  20th 
of  August,  and  at  Fort  George  on  the  4th  of  September.  From 
his  correspondence  at  this  time  it  appears,  that  his  principal  ob- 
ject was  to  draw  the  attention  and  force  of  the  enemy  as  much  as 
possible  from  Kingston  and  Montreal  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  George,  whence  it  was  intended  to  make  a  rapid  move- 
ment against  one  of  the  former  places,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
fleet.  At  this  critical  period,  however,  nearly  a  whole  month 
was  lost  by  the  tantalizing  manoeuvres  of  commodore  Yeo,  who 
by  the  superior  sailing  of  his  squadron,  was  enabled  to  avoid  an 
action,  while  he  kept  Chauncey  almost  constantly  in  pursuit.  By 
this  means  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Fort  George  was 
delayed  till  the  30th  of  September,  and  owing  to  a  series  of  con- 
trary winds  and  calms,  they  did  not  arrive  at  Sackett's  Harbour 
till  the  18th  of  October.  The  army  was  then  moved  to  Grena- 
dier Island.  Meantime  the  opportunity  of  attacking  Kingston 
to  advantage  was  lost.  The  dilatory  movements  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  had  enabled  the  British  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  and 
the  fleet  was  now  in  the  harbour.  These  with  other  unfavoura- 
ble circumstances  induced  the  determination  to  leave  Kingston 
unmolested,  and  descend  the  St.  Lawrence  against  Montreal. 

Meanwhile  general  Hampton,  agreeably  to  his  instructions, 
had  put  his  army  in  motion  against  Montreal.  On  the  evening 
of  the  19th  of  September,  he  dropped  down  with  the  army  from 
Cumberland  Head,  and  landed  them  near  Little  Chazy  at  12 
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o^clock  the  same  night.  The  following  day  the  army  advanced 
a  short  distance,  but  were  forced  to  return,  owing  to  an  uncom- 
mon drought  which  had  prevailed,  having  dried  up  all  the 
streams  and  springs  upon  this  route. 

It  wa^now  necessary  to  fix  on  another  route  to  Cognawauga, 
the  present  object  of  the  army,  and  that  by  Chateaugay  river  was 
adopu-d.  Though  circuitous,  it  afforded  water,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  practicable  in  less  time,  all  obstructions  in  the  other 
considered.  The  head  quarters  were  accordingly  moved  to 
Chateaugay,  where  Hampton  was  informed  of  the  delays  in  the 
movements  of  the  central  army,  and  was  ordered  to  hold  iast  his 
present  position  till  further  orders.  On  the  16th  of  October 
orders  were  sent  from  Sackett's  Harbour  by  the  secretary  of 
war,  for  Hampton's  army  to  march.  His  instructions  were  to 
approach  the  mouth  of  ihc  Chateaugay,  or  any  other  point  which 
flhould  better  favour  the  junction  with  Wilkmson,  and  hold  the 
enemy  in  check. 

On  the  2 1st  of  October  the  army  commenced  its  movement 
down  the  Chateaugay  river,  and  by  the  24th  it  had  advanced  and 
completed  a  road  through  24  miles  of  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  route,  and  had  in  front  seven  miles  of  open  country  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  distance  commenced  a  wood  of  some  miles  in 
extent,  which  had  been  formed  into  an  entire  abbatis,  and  filled 
by  a  succession  of  wooden  breast-works,  the  rearmost  of  which 
had  been  supplied  with  ordnance.  In  front  of  these  defences 
were  placed  the  Indian  force  and  light  corps  of  the  cnemj',  and 
jn  the  rear  all  his  disposable  force,  amounting,  by  the  informa- 
tion of  deserters,  to  between  two  or  three  thousand  men. 

No  information  had  yet  been  received  of  any  movement  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  ;  but  as  it  was  believed  that  the  enemy  was 
hourly  adding  to  his  strength  in  the  position  in  front  of  Harap- 
ron^s  army,  an  effort  was  judged  necessary  to  dislodge  him,  as, 
jt  it  succeeded,  the  army  would  be  in  possession  of  a  position 
which  it  could  hold  as  long  as  any  doubts  remained  of  what  was 
passing  above,  and  of  the  real  part  to  be  assigned  it.  Accord- 
^"glvi  ^he  guides  having  mentioned  a  shoal  and  practicable  ford- 
jng-placc,  opposite  the  lower  flank  of  the  enemy's  defences^  and 
that  t«he  wood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  distance  of 
seven  or  eight  miles,  was  practicable  for  the  passage  of  the 
troops,  colonel  Purdy,  with  the  light  corps,  and  a  strong  body 
f)f  infantr}'  of  the  line,  was  detached  at  an  early  hour  of  the  night 
of  the  25th  to  gain  this  ford  by  the  morning,  with  instructions  to 
commence  an  attack  in  rear,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the 
armv  to  fall  on  in  front- 
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The  main  body  of  the  army  was  put  in  motion  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  on  advancing  near  the  enemy,  it  was  found  that  the 
column  on  the  opposite  side  was  not  so  far  advanced  as  was  an* 
ticipated.  The  guides  had  misled  it,  and  finally  failed  in  find- 
ing the  ford.  The  army,  however,  having  no  communication 
with  Purdy's  column,  waited  until  two  oMock,  when,  a  firing 
being  heard,  the  troops  advanced  rapidly  to  the  attack,  and  drove 
the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  behind  their  defences. 

It  was  now  learned  that  the  firing  which  had  been  heard  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  not  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  position,  and  that  Purdy  had  failed  in  finding  the  ford. 
His  troops,  being  excessively  fatigued,  were  there: fore  ordered 
to  return,  and  the  whole  army  retired  to  a  position  thret  miles 
in  the  rear^  to  which  place  the  baggage  had  been  ordered  forward. 
Here  they  remained  two  da\  s*. 

Meanwhile  information  was  received  from  deserters  that  sir 
George  Prevost  had  arrived  with  the  whole  of  his  disposable 
force,  and  lay  in  the  rear  of  these  defences.  Information  was 
also  received  from  Ogdensburg,  with  which  a  line  of  communis 
cation  had  been  established,  that  no  movements  of  the  army 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  had  been  heard  of.  A  council  of  war 
uas  therefore  held,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  determined,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  arm> ,  and  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  ostensible  views  of  government,  to  return  to 
Chateaugay  till  advices  were  received  of  the  advance  of  the 
grand  army  down  the  St.  Lawrence*  They  accordingly  returned 
thither  by  slow  marches,  without  anno\  ance  by  the  enemy. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  expedition,  the  forage 
at  Chateaugay  had  been  nearly  consumed,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  army,  enough  only  could  be  found  to  subsist  the  horses  and 
teams  two  or  three  days.  As  all  accounts,  therefore,  concurred 
in  the  report  that  no  descent  down  the  river  was  intended  by 
Wilkinson's  army,  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  provision  teams 
were  dispatched  to  Plattsburg  for  subsistence. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state  when  Hampton  received  the  orders 
of  Wilkinson,  dated  November  6,  seven  miles  above  Ogdens- 
hurg,  directing  him  to  meet  him  with  his  army  at  St.  Regis  on 
the  9th  or  10th.  The  result  is  already  known.  Hampton  de* 
dined  the  junction.  His  means  of  transportation  having  been 
sent  to  Plattsburg,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  taken 
more  provision  than  each  man  could  have  carried  on  his  back, 

•  *  III  colonel  Purdy*s  report  of  this  transaction  to  Wilkinson,  very  serious 
charges  are  brought  forward  against  Hampton,  not  only  as  respects  the  failure 
of  this  cxi>edition.  but  as  10  hii  general  conduct  while  in  command  of  the  army. 
See  tl>e  report,  p. £161. 
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and  he  conceived  that  in  throwing  his  army  upon  Wilkinson's 
scanty  means  he  should  weaken  him  in  his  most  vulnerable 
point.  After  consulting  the  general  officers,  therefore,  Hamp- 
ton determined  to  throw  himself  back  on  his  main  depot  at 
Plattsburg,  and  strain  every  effort  to  open  a  communication 
thence  to  Cognawauga,  by  which  he  conceived  he  should  more 
effectually  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  expedition  than  by  the 
junction  at  St.  Regis.  This  resolution  of  Hampton's  was  con* 
sidercd  by  Wilkinson  as  totally  defeating  the  great  object  of  the 
campaign,  and  his  troops  were  according  placed  in  winter 
quarters  at  French  Mills.  His  example  was  necessarily  follow* 
ed  by  Hampton,  and  thus  the  campaign  was  put  an  end  to  in  this 
quarter*. 

The  message  and  documents  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  be  printed. 

§  3.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Miller,  of  New  York, 
moved,  thn£  a  committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  our  arms  on  the  northern  and  north-western 
frontier,  and  that  said  committee  have  leave  to  sit  during  the 
recess  uf  the  house,  and  that  they  have  power  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers. 

This  motion  was  negatived,  68  to  29. 

$  4.  On  the  2d  of  February,  Mr.  Dana,  in  the  senate,  sub* 
initted  the  Following  resolution  for  consideration : 

Resolved^  That  the  presidint  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  senate,  a  statement  of  the  names 
of  the  individuals  selected  from  American  prisoners  of  war,  and 
sent  to  Oreat  Brit;iin  for  trial,  as  mentioned  in  his  message  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  congress  ;  and  also 
their  respective  places  of  residence  in  the  United  States  ;  with 
the  times  when,  and  the  courts  where  they  were  admitted  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  regiments  or  corps 
to  which  they  belonged,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
when  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  the  times  and  places  of  their 
being  so  taken  ;  together  widi  copies  of  any  official  correspon- 
dence resj)ecting  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  any 
orders  for  retaliation  on  either  side,  which  the  president  may 
judge  proper  to  be  communicated. 

*  The  above  statement  is  brlieve^l  to  be  a  correct  summary  of  the  facts  emJ 
bracetl  in  the  voluminous  documents  reported  by  the  secretary  of  war,  which 
were  not  already  before  the  public  It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  however,  in 
addition,  that  it  ap|x?ars  from  the  orders  of  the  secretary  to  general  M'Clnrep 
that  the  destruction  uf  Newark  was  not  authorized  by  him,  unless  it  should  be 
rendered  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Fort  George.  The  whole  report  will  be 
found  among  the  congressional  documents  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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On  the  8th  the  resolution  was  taken  up  and  passed,  yeas  20, 
Bays  6. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Bibb,  of  Georgia, 
submitted  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved^  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  senate  such  information  as  he 
may  possess,  calculated  to  show  what  has  been  the  practice  of 
Great  Britain  concerning  her  native  subjects  naturalized  in  other 
countries  and  taken  in  arms  against  her ;  also  what  is  the  general 
practice  of  the  nations  of  Europe  relative  to  the  naturahzation 
or  employment  in  war,  of  the  native  subjects  of  each  other. 

Reaohed^  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  senate,  such  information  as  he 
may  possess,  calculated  to  show  under  what  circumstances,  and 
on  what  grounds.  Great  Britain  has  been  in  the  practice  of  re- 
fusing to  discharge  native  citizens  of  the  United  States,  im- 
pressed into  her  service. 

Resolved^  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  senate,  such  information  as  he 
may  possess,  calculated  to  show  what  has  been  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  relative  to  American  seamen  on  board  her  ships 
of  war,  at  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the 
United  States. 

On  the  9th  the  resolutions  were  called  up,  and  after  being 
amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  resolution,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  King,  were  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  senate,  such  information  as  he 
may  possess  of  the  cases,  with  their  circumstances,  in  which  any 
civilized  nation  has  punished  its  native  subjects  taken  in  arms 
against  her,  and  for  which  punishment  retaliation  has  been  in- 
flicted by  the  nation  in  whose  service  they  were  taken. 

§5.  On  the  16th  of  April  the  president  transmitted  a  report 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  embracing  all  the  above  resolutions. 
The  report  was  accompanied  with  two  papers.  The  first,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Dana's  resolution,  contains  the  names  of  the 
American  prisoners  who  were  sent  to  England  for  trial  by  the 
British  commander  in  Canada  ;  of  the  corps  to  which  they 
belong ;  of  the  times  when,  and  of  the  places  where,  they  were 
taken.  Of  their  places  of  residence  in  the  United  States ;  of 
the  times  and  the  courts  in  which  they  were  admitted  to  become 
citizens,  the  report  states  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  department 
of  state,  nor  is  there  any  to  show  whether  they  were  naturalized 
or  native  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  paper  contains 
also  a  copy  of  the  orders  of  both  governments  for  retaliation, 
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and  of  the  correspondence  between  their  respective  commissa- 
ries concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

The  second  pa]>er  states  various  grounds  on  which  the  British 
government  has  refused  to  deliver  up  American  seamen,  im- 
pressed into  the  British  service,  on  the  application  of  the  agents 
of  the  United  States,  regularly  authorized  to  demand  them,  with 
the  correspondence  relating  to  the  same.  It  communicates  also 
such  information  as  the  department  has  been  able  to  obtain  of 
the  conduct  of  the  British  government,  towards  American  sea- 
men on  board  British  ships  of  war,  at  and  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war. 

The  remaining  enquiries  necessarily  involve,  says  the  secre- 
tary, in  his  report,  an  extensive  research  into  the  history  and 
jurisprudence  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  For  so  important  a 
task,  the  other  duties  of  the  secretary  of  state  have  altogether 
disqualified  him,  since  the  call  was  made.  The  approaching 
close  of  the  session  does  not  leave  him  time  for  more  than  the 
following  observations : 

That  all  the  nations  of  Europe  naturalize  foreigners  ; 

That  they  all  employ  in  their  service  the  subjects  of  each 
other,  and  frequently  against  their  native  countries,  even  when 
not  regularly  naturalized ; 

That  they  all  allow  their  own  subjects  to  emigrate  to  foreign 
countries ; 

That  although  examples  may  be  found  of  the  punishment  of 
their  native  subjects  taken  in  arms  against  them,  the  examples 
are  few,  and  have  either  been  marked  by  peculiar  circumstances* 
taking  them  out  of  the  controverted  principle,  or  have  proceeded 
from  the  passions  or  policy  of  the  occasion.  Even  in  prosecu- 
tions and  convictions  having  the  latter  origin,  the  final  act  of 
punishment  has,  with  little  exception,  been  prevented  by  a  sense 
of  equity  and  humanity,  or  a  dread  of  retaliation.  It  is  confi- 
dently l>elieved,  that  no  instance  can  be  found  in  which  the  al- 
leged purposes  of  the  enemy  against  the  twenty-three  prisoners 
in  question,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  belong  to  their 
case,  even  though  any  of  them  may  not  have  been  regularly 
naturalized,  are  countenanced  by  the  proceedings  of  any  Euro- 
pean nation  ; 

That  if  no  instances  occur  of  retaliation  in  the  few  cases  re- 
quiring it,  or  in  any  of  them,  by  the  governments  employing 
such  persons,  it  has  been,  as  is  presumed,  because  the  punish- 
ment which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  native  countr}',  might  be 
accounted  for  on  some  principle  other  than  its  denial  of  the  right 
of  emigration  and  naturalization.  Had  the  government  em]jloy- 
ing  the  persons,  so  punished  by  their  native  country,  retaliated 
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in  such  cases^  it  might  have  incurred  the  reproach  either  of  coun- 
tenancing acknowledged  crimes,  or  of  following  the  example  of 
the  other  party  in  acts  of  cruelty,  exciting  horror,  rather  than  of 
fulfilling  its  pledge  to  innocent  persons  in  support  of  rights  fairly 
obtained,  and  sanctioned  by  the  general  opinion  and  practice  of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  ancient  and  modern. 

§  6.  On  the  24th  of  January,  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Mason  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  for  consideration : 

Resolved^  That  the  department  of  the  treasury  is  a  principal 
and  indispensable  office  in  tne  administration  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

That  the  duties  of  this  office  are  at  all  times  important ;  that 
at  the  present  time,  when  plans  of  finance  are  to  be  devised,  taxes 
to  be  imposed,  loans  to  be  obtained,  and  large  sums  of  money  to 
be  expended  and  accounted  for,  these  duties  have  become  more 
arduous,  and  that  the  talents,  integrity,  and  diligence  of  a  com- 
petent and  responsible  officer  are  alone  sufficient  to  discharge 
them. 

That  by  his  message  of  the  ^th  of  June  last  the  president  of 
the  United  States  informed  the  senate  that  he  had  commission- 
ed Albert  Gallatin,  then  secretary  of  the  department  of  the  trea- 
sury, to  proceed  to  Russia,  and  there  with  others  to  negociate 
treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Russia. 

That  pursuant  to  such  commission  Albert  Gallatin  departed 
from  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  May  last,  and  hath  ever 
since  been  and  still  remains  without  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

That  by  reason  of  the  said  commissioning,  departure,  and  ab- 
sence from  the  United  States  of  the  said  Albert  Gallatin,  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  became  vacant,  and  is  now 
vacant. 

That  such  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
affects  the  public  credit,  retards  the  current  service,  endangers 
the  general  welfare,  and  ought  no  longer  to  exist. 

The  Question  on  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  was  made  the 
order  oi  the  day  for  the  7th  of  February.     When  it  was  called 

up — 

Mr.  Bibb^  of  Georgia,  said,  that  when  the  resolution  should  be 
discussed,  he  believed  he  could  show  that  it  was  out  of  order, 
and  therefore  not  admissible  ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  propose  a 
postponement,  he  should  not  raise  the  question  of  order. 
Whenever,  he  said,  it  should  be  ascertained  by  the  executive 
that  Mr.  Gallatin  would  not  speedily  return,  it  had  been  in  its 
contemplation  to  appoint  a  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  his  stead, 
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Late  circumstances  had  induced  the  impression  that  his  speedy 
arrival  was  at  least  doubtful ;  and  he  believed  that  the  execuuve 
had  determined  to  appoint  a  secretary  for  the  department  over 
which  that  gentleman  had  presided.  This  was  a  reason  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  mover  of  these  resolutions  to  consent  to 
postpone  their  consideration.  If  a  secretary  should  not  soon  be 
nominated,  the  resolutions  might  be  taken  up,  and  Mr.  B.  said 
he  would  submit  the  question  of  order  to  which  he  had  before 
adverted.  But  he  had,  on  his  part,  no  sort  of  doubt  the  alleged 
vacancy  in  the  treasury  would  in  the  mean  time  be  filled. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Gallatin  was  nominated  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  Gottenburg,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Campbell, 
then  a  senator  from  Tennessee,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
Both  of  these  nominations  were  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

$  7.  On  the  14th,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mason,  the  resolution 
that  he  had  submitted  was  postponed  indefinitely,  and  he  then 
submitted  the  following : 

Resohedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  in  what 
cases  the  president  of  the  United  States  may,  consistently  with 
the  constitution,  be  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  persons,  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  of  the  secretary'  of  the  treasury)  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  and  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  :  and  also  to 
enquire  whetlier  it  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  repeal  or  amend 
the  act  of  the  8ih  of  May,  1 792,  entitled  ^^  an  act  making  altera- 
tions in  the  treasury  and  war  departments,"  and  the  act  of  the 
13th  February,  1795,  amending  the  aforesaid  act:  and  that  said 
committee  report  by  bill  or  otherwise*. 

'I'his  resolution,  however,  was  never  acted  on. 

§  8  On  the  i'8th  of  February,  Mr.  Gore  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate  : 

The  president  of  the  United  States  having  by  the  constitution 
**  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  their  next  session," 

Resohedy  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  senate  no  such  vacancy 
can  happen  in  any  office  not  before  full. 

•  The  following  is  the  law  regulating  vacancies  in  the  departments  i 
<«  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  statc^ 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  of  the  secretary  of  the  department  of  war,  or  of  an^ 
officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments,  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head 
thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  their  said  respective  offices  5 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it 
necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  iiersons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  said  respective  offices,  until  a  successor  be  appointed,  or  such  va- 
cancy be  filled:  Provided,  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied,  in  manner 
cvforesaid,  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months." 
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jResolvedy  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  senate  the  office  of  en- 
voy extraordinar}'  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  negotiate  and 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  had  not  been  filled  at  any  time  after  the  declaration 
of  war  upon  the  eighteenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1812,  and  before 
the  late  recess  of  the  senate  upon  the  third  day  of  March  last, 
when  the  same  was  not  full. 

Resolved^  That  the  granting  of  commissions  to  Albert  Galla- 
tin, John  Q.  Aiiams,  and  James  A.  Bayard,  to  be  envoys  extra- 
ordinary and  ministers  plenipotentiar}'  to  negociate  and  sign  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  during  the  late  recess  of  the  senate,  as  in  the  president's 
message  to  the  senate  of  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May  last,  is  stated 
to  have  been  done,  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  senate,  autho- 
rized by  the  constitution,  inasmuch  as  a  vacancy  in  that  office 
did  cot  happen  during  such  recess  of  the  senate,  and  as  the  se- 
nate had  not  advised  and  consented  to  their  appointment:  where- 
upon 

Resohedy  That  while  the  senate  venerate  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  will, 
at  all  times,  as  a  high  and  e«ential  power  in  the  constitution,  ex- 
ert themselves  to  maintain  and  preserve  undiminished  the  whole 
executive  authority  thereby  established,  they  owe  it  to  the  trust 
confided  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  states,  their  constituents, 
to  protect  the  power  over  appointments  to  office,  which  the  con- 
stitution has  placed  in  that  body.  From  these  considerations, 
joined  to  the  conviction  that  the  rights  of  the  senate  have  been 
infringed  by  an  important  act,  to  the  validity  of  which  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate  were  essential,  the  senate  find  them- 
selves called  upon  by  their  duty  to  the  states,  and  in  support  of 
the  '•constitution,  reluctantly  to  protest,  and  they  do  hereby  so- 
lemnly protest  against  the  commissioning  as  aforesaid  of  Albert 
Gallatin,  John  Q.  Adams,  and  James  A.  Bayard,  as  an  act  not 
authorized  by  the  constitution,  and  in  the  performance  of  which 
the  power  of  the  senate  has  been  disregarded. 

Resolvedy  That  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution be  delivered  to  the  president,  by  a  committee  of 
members  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Gore  accompanied  these  resolutions  with  a  few  remarks 
in  their  support.  The  power  of  appointment,  said  lie,  is  vested, 
by  the  constitution,  conjointly,  in  two  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. A  case  is  described,  in  which  one  branch  may,  under 
special  circumstances,  exercise  a  modified  power.  What  is  that 
case  ^  It  is  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  an  office,  a  vacancy  of  a 
certain  and  definite  character,  viz.  a  vacancy  that  may  happen 
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during  the  recess  of  the  senate.  An  office  is  created  by  the  con- 
stitution, or  by  some  law,  in  pursuance  thereof.  A  vacancy  may 
lie  said  to  exist  in  such  office,  immediately  after  its  creation. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  provided  for  by  the  clause  under 
examination.  It  is  the  case  of  a  vacancy,  that  may  happen^ 
during  the  recess  of  the  senate.  If  the  vacancy  existed  during 
the  session,  it  could  not  be  said  to  have  happened  during  the 
recess.  If  a  vacancy  happened  in  an  office,  the  office  must  haTe 
been  before  full ;  for  to  assert  that  a  vacancy  has  happened, 
necessarily  implies  the  fact,  that  such  office  had  previously  an 
incumbent,  that  it  was  before  full.  If  a  vacancy  existed  prior 
to,  it  does  not  happen  in  the  recess  of  the  senate.  Therefore, 
for  a  vacancy  to  happen,  at  any  time,  in  an  office,  that  office  must 
have  been  full  at  some  time  previous  to  the  period  when  it  did 
happen ;  for  a  vacancy  to  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate, 
the  office  must  have  been  full  during  their  session  prior  to,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  their  recess.  Were  it  not  for  the  pre- 
cision of  language  used  in  this  grant  to  the  president,  and  the 
unavoidable  construction  thereof,  a  great  and  manifest  object  of 
the  constitution,  viz.  the  vesting  the  power  of  appointment  in 
two  great  organs  of  the  government,  the  president  and  the 
senate,  might  have  been  totally  defeated,  by  an  assumption  of 
the  whole  power  by  the  president.  Vacancies  exist  in  all  offices, 
however  created,  until  persons  are  appointed  to  fill  them.  If  an 
office  had  been  created  by  law,  or  otherwise,  and  brought  into 
existence  during  the  session  of  the  senate,  it  would  be  only  for 
the  president  to  wait  until  their  recess  to  commission  a  person  to 
fill  the  vacant  office,  prefer  his  name  to  the  senate,  at  their  next 
session,  and  a  short  time  before  their  recess.  If  disapproved, 
he  may  be  recom missioned  immediately  on  the  adjournment,  and 
the  same  course  be  pursued  at  the  subsequent  as  at  the  preced- 
ing session.  In  this  way  an  officer,  and  if  one,  all  officers  might 
be  commissioned  and  continued  in  office  as  long  as  the  president  • 
should  please,  not  only  without,  but  contrary  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  a  department  of  the  government  constitut- 
ed by  the  constitution  an  essential  branch  in  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  president  has  a  right,  by  the 
constitution,  to  create  the  office  of  ambassadors,  and  other  public 
ministers.  An  office  is  created  by  the  constitution,  or  by  some 
power  under  it.  Prior  to  its  being  so  created,  it  does  not  exist* 
Whatever  power  is  granted,  as  regards  the  appointment  of  pub- 
lic ministers,  is  in  that  clause  which  says  the  president  shall 
nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
shall  appoint.     If  this,  then,  be  the  power  of  creating  the  office, 
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it  must  be  an  actual  appointment,  and  that  can  be  only  by  the 
president  and  senate.  No  other  authority  than  what  is  embrac- 
ed by  these  words  can  be  found  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
public  minister ;  and  this  is  not  in  the  president  alone,  but  in 
the  president  and  sennte.  In  other  words,  the  appointment 
makes  the  office,  and  the  appointment  cannot  be  made  without 
the  concurrent  judgment  of  these  two  great  organs  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  more  proper  to  consider  the  ofHce  of  am- 
bassador and  public  minister  as  necessarily  existing,  from  the 
relation  of  the  United  States,  as  an  independent  power,  to  other 
independent  powers,  and  thus  recognized  by  the  constitution. 
Most  offices  are  created  by  laws  enacted  by  congress.  The 
practice  has  been,  in  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
that  sufficient  time  will  not  be  afforded,  during  the  session  of 
the  senate,  for  a  proper  selection  of  persons  to  fill  such  offices, 
and  that  inconveniences  might  result  from  delay  till  their  next 
session,  to  authorize  the  president  to  appoint  such  officers  in  the 
recess  of  the  senate.  This  course  will  be  found  to  have  been 
adopted  early  in  the  history  of  this  government.  There  is  one 
act  to  this  effect  of  March  3,  1791,  vol.  1,  page  301.  This  was 
in  the  second  session  of  the  first  congress.  And  the  practice 
has  been  invariably  continued  since.      An  act  is  also  made 
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(March  3,  1799),  to  authorize  the  president  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies that  happened  during  the  session  of  the  senate. 

In  these  cases  the  offices  undoubtedly  exist,  and  the  authority 

S'ven  to  the  president  in  them,  goes  on  the  presumption  that 
ere  exists  a  vacancy  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act,  and  that 
such  vacancy  will  exist  during  the  recess  of  the  senate.  If 
nothing  further  were  necessary,  than  the  existence  of  an  office, 
and  a  vacancy  therein,  to  entitle  the  president,  constitutionally, 
to  make  the  appointment,  in  the  recess  of  the  senate}  this 
authority  by  law  would  be  unnecessary. 

Congress  then,  and  this  senate,  as  one  branch  of  congress, 
seem  to  have  settled  the  question,  and  one  may  fairly  say,  the 
president  also ;  for  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  power  of  appointment 
to  vacant  offices  was  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution,  he  would 
hardly  consent  to  receive  that  power  from  congress,  especially  as 
thus  receiving  it  must  be  construed  an  acknowledgment,  that 
he  could  derive  no  such  power  immediately  from  the  constitu- 
tion. The  construction  of  an  instrument  made  contemporane- 
ously with,  or  shortly  after  its  formation,  may  be  safely  relied  on 
for  disclosing  the  intention  of  the  framers,  in  the  language  they 
used. 
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It  18  well  kno\7n,  that  the  first  president  of  the  United  States, 
was  also  president  of  the  convention  that  reported  the  constitu- 
tion,  and  that  two  of  the  heads  of  departments,  and  many  of  the 
first  senate  had  been  distinguished  members  of  the  same  con- 
vention. 

It  will  be  found  by  a  reference  to  the  executive  journals  of 
the  senate,  during  the  administration  of  president  Washington, 
that  at  each  session  of  the  senate,  and  shortly  after  their  meeting, 
he  sent  messages  on  the  subject  of  appointment,  during  the 
recess,  that  left  no  doubt  of  his  construction  of  the  constitution 
'.n  this  particular — 1  vol.  23G,  389.  2  vol.  9,  76.  In  addition  to 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  messages  of  president 
Washington,  a  fact  is  stated  by  chief  justice  Marshall  in  his  life 
of  Washington,  which  shows  distinctly  the  construction  uf  that 
great  man  on  his  constitutional  powers,  in  a  case  analogous  to 
the  one  under  consideration,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  cir- 
cumstances were  urgent,  he  did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to 
act  in  the  recess  of  the  senate,  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy,  that  did 
not  happen  in  such  recess. 

To  the  end,  then,  that  we  may  arrest  the  progress  of  an  evil 
which  subverts  the  organization  of  the  government,  by  depriving 
the  senate  of  their  constitutional  authorities,  and  vesting  them  in 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  I  propose  those  resolutions, 
which  contain  the  solemn  protest  of  the  senate,  and  provide  for 
its  presentation  to  the  supreme  magistrate. 

Mr.  Horsey^  of  Delaware,  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tions. The  president  and  senate,  he  said,  were  two  co-ordinate 
departments  of  government  perfectly  independent.  Neither  had 
a  right  to  pass  a  vote  implying  censure  on  tlie  other.  The  senate 
have  no  right  to  meddle  with  the  qualified  power  of  appointment 
vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  president,  otherwise  than  by 
means  of  the  important  checks  vested  in  them  by  the  same  in- 
strument, viz.  their  controlling  power  in  appointments,  which 
must  be  submitted  to  them  in  the  following  session  ;  and  their 
control  over  the  treaty- making  power.  If  the  point  were  doubt- 
ful, therefore,  or  even  if  the  president  were  clearly  in  the  wrong, 
the  policy  of  passing  these  resolutions  is  very  questionable. 

But  I  huml)ly  think,  continued  Mr.  Horsey,  that  the  question 
is  not  doubtful.  I  believe  that  the  president  has  given  the  just 
and  true,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  fit  and  practicable  con- 
struction to  the  constitution.  An  instrument  drawn  with  so 
much  brevity,  and  in  such  general  terms  as  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  could  not  specify  ever)*  power  which  might 
be  necessary  and  indispensable  to  a  due  and  practical  administra- 
tion of  the  government.     Indeed  to  have  made  such  specifica- 
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tionSi  would  have  required  attributes  with  which  it  has  not  been 
the  pleasure  of  the  Oeity  to  endow  imperfect  man.  The  govern- 
ment, therefore,  and  the  several  departments,  in  the  execution  of 
their  powers,  of  necessity  resort  in  many  instances  to  the  doc- 
trine of  construction.  Hence  the  powers  of  the  government  are 
either  specijied  or  co/w^rMc^ire.— The  power  of  the  president  to 
displace  from  office  is  not  a  specified,  but  a  constructive  power— 
a. power  of  greater  magnitude  and  much  more  doubtful  construc- 
tion than  the  one  in  question.  The  power  of  the  congress  to  es- 
tablish a  national  bank  is  not  an  express  but  a  constructive 
power.  The  power  of  the  executive,  to  recal  or  supersede,  at 
pleasure,  a  public  minister,  without  consulting  the  senate,  though 
but  just  appointed  by  their  advice  and  consent,  is  also  a  construc- 
tive and  a  very  extraordinary  power.  The  power  of  the  presi- 
dent to  issue  instructions  to  all  public  ministers,  to  direct  the 
time,  the  place,  the  manner,  and  the  temper  of  the  negotiation—. 
to  continue  or  to  break  it  off— are  all  constructive  powers,  involv- 
ing the  relations  of  peace  and  war.  The  powers  of  the  presi« 
dent  to  dismiss  a  foreign  minister— to  acknowledge  the  govern* 
ment  and  independence  of  a  foreign  nation — are  powers  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  involving  the  best  interests  of  society,  and 
yet  more  constructive  powers.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that 
the  constitution  is  an  instrument  which  in  practice  does  nut  admit 
of  that  strict  and  literal  interpretation  which  the  honourable  mover 
contends  for.  You  cannot  give  it  life  or  effect  if  you  interpret 
it,  like  a  penal  statute,  according  to  the  dead  letter. 

The  consutution  vests  iht  general  power  of  appointment  in  the 
president  and  senate  conjointly,  and  a  modified  power  of  appoint- 
ment in  the  president  alone.  The  question  then  is,  had  the 
president  an  authority  to  issue  these  commissions  during  the 
recess  of  the  senate  ? 

First,  is  the  authority  within  the  letter  of  the  constitution  i 

The  office  of  a  public  minister  is  not  an  office  created  by  the 
constitution,  nor  by  any  municipal  law,  but  emanates  from  the 
laws  of  nations.  It  is  an  office  which  requires  the  assent  of 
foreign  powers ;  it  depends  upon  events,  upon  the  state  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  office,  therefore,  attaches,  whenever  the  occasion 
arises  to  use  itj  and  the  act  of  appointment  is  the  consummation 
of  the  office. 

If  therefore  the  occasion  arises  whilst  the  senate  are  in  session, 
the  office  must  be  consummated  by  the  concurrent  act  of  the  pre- 
sident and  the  senate  ;  if  it  arise  during  the  recess  of  the  senate, 
it  may  be  consummated  by  the  act  of  the  president  alone,  subject 
however  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  senate. 
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If  this  view  be  correct,  and  the  occasion  for  the  office  happens 
during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  then  the  office  attaches  during 
the  recess,  and  of  consequence  the  vacancy  happens  during'  the 
recessy  which  would  bring  the  power  of  the  president  to^ll  ii  up 
strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  constitution. 

Secondly,  is  the  authority  within  the  intent  and  poiicy  of  the 
constitution  ^ 

The  primary  objects  of  the  constitution  are,  the  public  peace 
and  general  welfare*  Whatever  interpretation  may  be  calculat- 
ed to  insure  the  one  and  promote  the  other,  ought  in  my  humble 
judgment  to  be  given,  provided  it  be  within  the  rules  of  a  liberal 
and  equitable  construction  ;  provided  it  be  within  the  intent 
and  policy  of  the  constitution.  Now  what  is  the  intent  and 
policy  of  the  constitution  upon  this  subject  ?  The  general  power 
of  appointment  is  given  to  the  president  and  the  senate.  But 
from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  senate,  a  body  composed  of 
n lumbers  coming  from  ever\-  state  in  the  union,  however  distant, 
a  body  not  permanently  in  session,  but  out  of  session  in  common 
times  eight  months  in  the  year,  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
at  once  saw,  that  the  power,  as  a  general  power  of  appointment, 
was  defective.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  modified 
power  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  to  represent  the  general  power 
when  the  general  ])ower  was  not  in  a  condition  to  act.  This  was 
indispensable,  or  else  the  mischiefs  and  embarrassments  result- 
ing to  the  government  and  the  public  must  have  been  intolerable. 
The  modified  power  was  therefore  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  general  power,  when  the  general  power  was  not  in  session, 
and  unable  to  perform  its  functions.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that 
we  ought  not  so  to  restrict  the  modified  power  as  to  defeat  the 
remedy  or  render  it  short  of  its  object ;  that  the  modified  power 
ought  to  be  able  so  to  act,  as  to  supply  the  defect  of  the  general 
power,  and  that  whatever  authority  is  necessary  fairly  to  this 
purpose,  is  within  the  intent  and  equity,  if  not  tlie  letter  of  the 
constitution. 

Let  us  now,  said  Mr.  Horsey,  test  those  principles.  In  the 
management  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  a  great  commercial  nation, 
having  intercourse  with  all  the  commercial  powers  of  the  earth, 
in  order  to  keep  up  this  intercourse  to  advantage,  and  to  preserve 
the  relations  of  peace  and  friendship,  many  agents,  diplomatic 
and  consular,  are  necessary.  In  the  appointment  of  these  the 
utmost  secrecy  and  dispatch  are  often  times  of  vital  importance. 
In  seasons  of  war  every  thing  may  depend  on  time.  The 
ev»:nt  of  a  single  battle  may  present  a  happy  moment  for  negotia- 
tion. Great  and  sudden  changrs  are  perpetually  taking  place  in 
the  aflfairs  of  nations.     A  sudden  war  may  break  out  between 
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one  nation  and  another,  between  a  foreign  power  and  the  United 
States  f  and  will  the  honourable  mover  have  it,  that  there  is  no 
power  in  this  government  competent  to  act  with  all  the  secrecy 
and  promptitude  which  such  an  emergency  might  require  ? 

Sometimes  it  may  so  happen  that  the  time  for  instituting  a 
negotiation  may  not  depend  on  ourselves,  but  other  pr^wcrs. 
Suppose  a  general  congress,  to  treat  of  a  general  peace,  be  agreed 
upon,  and  the  United  States  are  invited  to  join.  The  delay 
incident  to  the  invitation  would  be  long  enough,  but  if  the  pre- 
paratory steps  are  to  be  retarded  until  the  senate  could  be  called, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  other  powers  concerned  would 
nut  have  the  patience  to  wait  for  us.  Indeed,  their  views  and 
situation  might  not  admit  of  it. 

Take  the  doctrine  of  the  honourable  mover,  and  if  a  decisive 
battle  be  fought  in  Canada,  resulting  in  our  favour,  and  the 
enemy  oflftrr  peace  on  our  own  terms,  there  is  no  power  to  appoint 
a  commissioner  even  to  conclude  the  preliminary  articles,  with- 
out a  delay  of  at  least  two  months,  if  the  senate  happen  not  to  be 
in  session!  In  the  mtan  time  the  enemy  may  be  reinforced  or 
other  changes  happen,  and  the  advantageous  moment  to  end  the 
war  be  lost,  perhaps  for  ever. 

If  the  late  dispatch  from  lord  Castlereagh  had  arrived  in  the 
recess  of  the  senate,  as  it  well  might  have  done,  was  the  presi- 
dent to  wait  till  the  senate  could  be  convened,  without  taking 
even  a  preparatory  step  f  Must  the  war  be  waged  two  months 
longer,  and  must  the  enemy  wait  our  own  time  ^ 
>  Suppose  England  had  in  good  faith  accepted  the  offered 
mediation  of  Russia,  and  that  the  acceptance  had  been  announc- 
ed with  the  offer  to  us,  were  we  to  wait  until  the  senate  could  be 
got  together  ?    Were  two  precious  months  to  be  lost  ? 

If  your  citizens  are  in  captivity  in  Algiers — if  your  seamen 
are  unjustly  and  cruelly  confined  in  a  foreign  port,  and  the  intel- 
ligence happen  to  arrive  during  the  recess,  the  president  has  not 
the  power  to  appoint  even  a  consul  to  go  to  their  immediate 
relief ! 

Surrounded  as  we  are  with  Indian  tribes,  if  a  war  suddenly 
break  out,  in  the  recess  of  the  senate,  there  is  no  power  to  send 
a  commissioner  to  make  explanations  or  to  treat  with  the  hostile 
tribe — nor  to  make  friends  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  but  we 
must  wait  until  the  senate  are  summoned ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
those  we  might  have  gained  over  to  us  are  by  the  delay  turned 
against  us. 

The  construction  contended  for  by  the  honourable  mover, 
is  fraught  with  mischievous  consequences,  with  evils  and  embar- 
rassments incalculable.     There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  the  num* 
VOL.  I  IT.  Go 
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bera  of  the  Federalist  fby  Mr.  Hamilton),  so  applicable  to  this 
subject,  that  I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the  senate,  trouble 
them  while  I  read  it.  ^^  It  seldom  happens  in  the  negotiations 
of  treades,  of  whatever  nature,"  says  this  author,  ^^  but  that  per- 
fect secrecy  and  immediate  dispatch  are  sometimes  requisite. 

^^  They  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  affairs  of  men, 
must  have  perceived  that  there  are  tides  in  them.  Tides  very 
irregular  in  their  duration,  strength,  and  direction,  and  seldom 
found  to  run  twice  exacdy  in  the  same  manner  or  measure.  To 
discern  and  profit  by  these  tides  in  national  affairs,  is  the  business 
of  those  who  preside  over  them ;  and  they  who  have  had  much 
experience  on  this  head  inform  us,  that  there  frequently  are  oc- 
casions when  daySy  nay  when  even  hours  are  precious.  The  loss 
of  a  batde,  the  death  of  a  prince,  the  removal  of  a  minister,  or 
other  circumstances  intervening  to  change  the  present  posture 
and  aspect  of  affairs,  may  turn  the  most  favourable  tide  into  a 
course  opposite  to  our  wishes.  As  in  the  field,  so  in  the  cabinet, 
there  are  moments  to  be  seized  as  they  pass,  and  they  who  pre- 
side in  cither  should  be  left  in  capacity  to  improve  them.  So 
often  and  so  essentially  have  we  heretofore  suffered  from  the 
want  of  secrecy  and  dispatch,  that  the  constitution  would  have 
been  inexcusubly  defective,  if  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  those 
objects.  Those  matters  which  in  negotiations  usually  require 
the  most  secrecy  and  the  most  dispatch,  are  those  preparatory 
and  auxiliary  measures^  which  are  no  otherwise  important  in  a 
national  view,  than  as  they  tend  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  the  ncgociation." 

I  contend  for  no  more,  than  that  the  president,  in  the  absence 
of  the  senate,  should  possess  the  power  to  adopt  those  prepara- 
tory and  auxiliary  measures,  without  which,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  accomplished  statesman  just  quoted,  the  constitution 
would  have  been  inexcusably  defective.  The  mere  appointment 
of  an  ambassador  or  minister  is  but  a  preparatory  and  auxiliary 
step  towards  negotiation.  The  material  and  most  essential  part 
is  the  treat) .  It  is  this  which  is  the  most  important  in  a  national 
view.  This  cannot  be  finally  ratified  and  confirmed,  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  that  too  with  the  con- 
currence of  two  thirds  of  the  members  ])rcsent.  If  the  senate 
are  not  in  session  when  the  treaty  is  concluded,  they  must  be 
convened,  and  in  most  instances  the  president,  who  is  always 
advised  of  the  progress  and  probable  issue  of  the  negotiation, 
may  so  manage,  as  to  call  the  senate  and  have  them  in  session  at 
or  about  the  time  the  treaty  arrives.  At  any  rate,  after  a  treaty- 
is  signed  a  reasonable  time  is  always  allowed  for  its  ratification 
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and  exchange,  and  in  fixing  this  time  regard  would  always  be 
paid  to  the  distance  and  nature  of  ratifying  powers. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  the  construction  for  which  I  con- 
tend, to  continue  the  language  of  the  same  author  just  quoted, 
gives  to  negotiations  every  advantage  which  can  be  derived  from 
talents,  integrity,  and  a  deliberate  investigation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  secrecy  and  dispatch  on  the  other.  It  is  a  construc- 
tion founded  in  fitness  and  convenience,  and  supported  by  co- 
temporaneous  interpretation. 

It  has  been  the  practical  construction  of  the  constitution  from 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  government,  and  upon  experience  was 
found  to  be  essential  to  its  due  administration.  It  commenced 
with  general  Washington,  was  continued  by  Mr.  Adams,  and 
become  much  more  prevalent  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  appears  by 
the  numerous  cases  to  be  found  in  the  de|^rtment  of  state,  and 
upon  the  executive  journal  of  the  senate*. 

Mr.  Horsey  said  that  he  attached  no  importance  to  the  forms 
of  the  commissions  issued  to  the  commissioners.  There  is 
no  form  prescribed  by  the  constitution  or  law,  in  which  commis- 
sions are  to  issue,  and  therefore  the  form  depends  upon  the  plea- 
sure of  thi:  executive,  who  alone  is  authorized  to  issue  them.  If 
a  commission  issue  in  the  recess  of  the  senate,  whether  it  express 
the  limitation  or  not,  it  necessarily  expires  at  the  time  limited  by 
the  constitution  ;  for  it  is  the  constitution,  not  the  commission, 
that  is  operative  as  to  the  limitation.  The  person  commissioned 
derives  nothing  from  the  commission  but  the  mere  appointment, 
which  can  be  made  as  well  in  three  lines  as  thirtyf. 

Mr.  Gore^  in  reply,  said.  Gentlemen  assume  a  latitude  of  con- 
struction for  which  they  have  not  the  smallest  authoritj'.  They 
ar^iie  from  what  their  imaginations  suggest  ought  to  be  in  the 
constitution,  that  it  really  is  there  by  construction. 

If  any  particular  power  be  claimed  by  the  government  or  any 
•Jcpartment  thereof,  the  only  way  to  ascertain  if  it  can  be  lawfully 
exercised,  is  to  examine  if  it  be  expressly  granted  by  the  consti- 
tution ;  if  not,  whether  it  be  necessary  to  carry  into  execution 
any  express  power  that  is  granted.  If  the  power  cannot  be  found 
under  cither  of  these  heads,  it  does  not  exist,  and  no  responsi- 

*  In  a  note  to  this  speech  vre  are  presented  with  a  long  list  of  original  ap« 
pointments  made  by  Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferaon  in  the  receu  of  the 
senate. 

t  Previous  to  this  debate,  the  president  had  communicated  to  the  senate,  in 
conformity  to  a  resolution  submitted  by  Mr  Gore,  copies  of  the  commission  to 
Gallatin,  Adams,  and  Bayard,  and  of  two  commissions  granted  by  president 
Washington  in  the  recess  of  the  senate,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  duration 
of  the  former  was  not  limitedi  like  that  of  the  latter,  to  the  "end  of  the  next 
JQiion  of  congress." 
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bility  rests  upon  the  government.  They  are  not  answerable  for 
mischiefs,  that  flow  from  a  want  of  power,  which  the  people  did 
not  choose  to  delegate.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  such  mischiefs  are  to  be  apprehended. 

What  powers  it  would  be  exp<;dient  or  proper  for  the  govern- 
ment to  possess,  is  one  question,  totally  distinct  from  that  which 
asks  what  powers  it  does  possess,  and  the  latter  is  the  only  one 
which  those  who  administer  the  government  have  a  right  to 
make,  in  order  to  regulate  their  conduct.  The  first  is  settled  by 
the  convention  of  1787,  and  the  congress  of  the  same  year,  and 
by  the  states  who  accepted  and  ratified  the  constitution  proposed 
by  the  convention  of  Philadelphia.  The  other  must  be  decided 
by  the  plain  import  of  the  words  of  the  constitution. 

The  president  intimates  no  necessity  or  urgent  expediency  as 
an  excuse  for  this  appointment.  He  commissions  these  gentle- 
men to  act  without  any  regard  to  the  senate,  or  any  limitation  in 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  ministers— and  it  is  asked  why 
was  it  necessary,  that  the  constitutional  limitation  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  commission  ;  the  answer  is  obvious,  viz.  that  the 
nation  with  whom  they  were  to  treat,  might  know  the  extent  of 
their  authority.  It  is  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  com- 
missioning these  envoys  without  the  advice  and  consent  oi  the 
senate,  that  an\  commission  which  the  president  had  the  smallest 
colour  of  right  for  issuing,  must  necessarily  have  been  of  no 
validity*  before  they  could  possibly  act  under  it ;  there  being  a 
moral  certainty  that  the  session  of  the  senate  succeeding  the 
recess  in  which  ihey  were  commissioned,  would  have  ended 
before  even  their  arrival  at  the  intended  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions ;  and  by  the  time  they  came  to  act,  if  it  was  ever  expected 
they  would  or  could  act,  their  commission  would  be  of  no  avail, 
and  they  would  have  no  more  power  to  negotiate  than  any  indi- 
vidual who  walked  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg.  This  is  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  consequences  of  promptitude  of  action, 
the  benefits  of  which  are  presumed  to  justify  any  construction, 
chat  the  executive  may  choose  to  adopt. 

The  other  two  commissions  which  the  president  was  pleased 
to  issue  to  these  gentlemen,  are  in  the  same  terms  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  power  on  the  subject  of  trade  with  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  and  no  one  has  pretended  there  was  the  smallest  oc- 
casion for  haste  on  these  two  negotiations.  They  entirely  dis- 
regard the  senate,  as  though  they  were  no  more  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  the  appointment  than  any  stranger  to  the  government. 

The  necessity  now  pretended  in  argument  is  perfectly  idle  j 
and  a  case  more  perfectly  free  from  any  reason  or  apology  than 
the  one  which  has  given  rise  to  these  resolutions  cannot  be  well 
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After  a  discussion  of  considerable  length,  Mr.  Gore^s  resolu* 
tions  were  indefinitely  postponed. 

$  9.  On  the  5th  of  Januar)'  Mr.  Jackson  brought  forward  the 
resolution  which  he  had  laid  before  the  house  of  representatives 
last  session*,  for  amending  the  constitution,  so  as  to  give  congress 
power  to  tax  exports,  make  roads  and  canals,  and  establish  a  na- 
tional bank.  No  decision  was  had  on  this  resolution  during  the 
session. 

In  the  last  winter  session  Mr.  Pickens,  of  North  Carolina, 
laid  before  the  house  a  motion  for  amending  the  constitution  as 
it  respects  the  mode  of  electing  representatives  for  congress  and 
elector)  for  president  and  vice-prcsidentf.  Mr.  P.  again  brought 
forward  the  resolution  this  session,  confined,  however,  to  the 
mode  of  choosing  electors.  This  resolution  was  negatived,  83 
to  64. 

§  10.  On  the  28th  of  December,  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, Mr.  Hanson,  of  Maryland,  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lutions for  consideration : 

Resolved^  That  the  president  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested 
to  communicate  to  this  house,  any  information  in  his  possession, 
and  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  divulge,  in  relation  to  the 
omission  or  refusal  of  the  French  government  to  accredit  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  sent  bv  the  United  States  to  that  court, 
or  of  his  reception,  if  accredited,  of  the  time  when  he  was  so  ac- 
credited, and  of  the  progress  of  his  ifegociation. 

Resolved^  That  the  president  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to 
cause  to  be  laid  before  tliis  house,  any  correspondence  with,  or 
communication  in  writing  from,  the  late  minister  of  France,  re- 
sident at  Washington,  on  or  about  the  14th  of  June,  1809,  6r 
subsequently  with  his  successor,  M.  Serrurier,  prescribing  or 
declaring  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  their  sovereign 
ivould  consent  to  treat  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  United 
States,  if  any  such  corres|)ondence  or  communication  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  executive  ;  and  if  none  such  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  executive,  that  the  president  be,  and  he  is  nereb}* 
requested  to  inform  this  house,  unless  the  public  interest  forbid 
such  disclosure,  whether  there  has  not  been  such  a  rorrespon- 
dencc  or  communication,  which  was  withdrawn  from  the  archives 
of  the  department  of  state,  and  if  so,  when  and  hew  the  same  was 
so  withdrawn. 

The  house  having  agreed  to  consider  them,  125  to  21,  Mr. 
Eppes  moved  that  they  should  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed, 
wnich  was  agreed  to. 

*  See  vd.  l,p.  151.  f  See  vol.  1.  p.  ST. 
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On  the  10th  of  January  Mr.  Hanson  withdrew  the  eedbnd  re- 
solution, and  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  : 

Reaohedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  whether 
Mr.  Turreau,  late  minister  of  France,  did  or  did  not,  on  or  about 
the  14th  of  June,  1807,  write  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
setting  forth  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  his  govern* 
ment  would  treat  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  United  States, 
and  urging  certain  complaints  against  this  government,  and  re- 
quiring certain  political  sacrifices  to  be  made  as  an  indispensable 
pre-requisite  to  the  formation  of  such  a  treaty,  and  whether  the 
said  letter  was  not  withdrawn  from  the  archives  of  the  depart* 
ment  of  state,  and  how  anil  when  it  was  so  withdrawn;  and  that 
the  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

On  the  following  day,  the  first  resolution  passed  in  the  affir- 
mative without  a  division.  On  the  question  being  stated  on 
the  second, 

Mr,  Calhoun  said,  it  was  a  good  rule  generally  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  that  enquiry  be  granted,  where  it  is  moved  m  a  proper  man- 
ner. On  such  motions  a  very  great  liberality  had  usually  pre- 
vailed in  this  house,  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  vote  just 
taken.  But,  as  to  the  particular  resolution  before  us,  it  is  of  that 
class  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  in  the  present  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence. To  induce  the  house  to  pass  this  resolution,  there  ought 
to  be  three  things  stated.  To  warrant  the  adoption,  a  specific 
object  ought  to  be  first  stated  ;  secondly,  what  was  expected  to 
grow  out/ of  it ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  object  was  of  a  character  to 
warrant  the  investigation.  Such  enquiries  as  that  now  proposed, 
without  these  three  pre-requisites,  would,  he  conceived,  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  By  that  instrument  diplomacy  was 
confided  wholly  to  the  executive.  This  house  had  indeed  the 
power  to  require  information,  but  it  was  through  the  executive 
department  that  it  ought  to  be  sought  for,  and  not  through  in- 
quisitorial committees  of  this  house,  or  on  such  vague  statements 
as  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Hanson  said,  he  had  .flattered  himself,  when  he  had  the 
honour  to  make  a  statement  a  few  days  ago  on  this  subject  to  the 
house,  that  his  object  would  be  distinctly  understood.  As  to 
the  proceeding  which  this  house  in  its  wisdom  might  think  pro- 
per to  ground  on  this  resolution,  it  was  not  for  him  to  dictate. 
Certain  it  was,  that  if  any  high  and  responsible  officer  had  done 
any  act  for  which  he  was  amenable  to  the  constitutional  authori- 
ty, it  was  the  duty  of  this  house  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
enquiry.  The  statement  which  he  had  made,  was,  of  itself,  he 
conceived,  sufficient  foundation  for  the  house  to  proceed  upon. 
He  entertained  no  wish  on  his  part  to  examine  the  department 
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of  state,  as  the  gentleman  appeared  to  suppose,  or  any  officer  of 
the  government,  in  relation  to  the  object  of  the  enquiry  :  on  the 
contrary,  he  pledged  himself  to  be  able  to  prove  the  statement  he 
then  made,  without  resorting  to  any  department  of  the  govern- 
ment.    He  denied  in  toto  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  the  grounds  neces- 
sary to  authorizt;  enquiry.      Do  we  not  know,  said  he,  that 
it  is  the  practice  in  this  house,  as  well  as  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, that  information  given  by  any  member  rising  in  his  place 
may  be  made  the  foundation  of  an  enquiry  ?  It  had  been  stated 
in  this  house,  that  a  lettc:r  of  a  most  insulting  nature,  requiring 
of  this  government  the  most  degrading  political  sacrifices,  a  letter 
striking  at  the  honour  of  the  government,  had  been  transmitted 
by  the  French  minister  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  placed  on 
the  files  of  that  department.     And  what  constituted  the  files  of 
that  office  ?  If  such  a  letter  had  been  transmitted  to  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  and  suffered  to  remain  in  that  office,  was  it  not  on 
the  files  of  the  department  ?  Was  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
recorded,  to  constitute  its  admission  ?  It  had  remained  in  the 
office  sufficiently  long  to  give  it  an  official  character.     What  was 
the  nature  of  this  document  ?  As  far  back  as  the  year  1 809-^ 
when  a  minister  coming  from  England  with  full  powers  to  nego- 
ciate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  momently  expected — 
the  French  minister  addresses  to  this  government  a  letter,  to  be 
held  as  a  rod  in  terrorem  if  we  presumed  to  negociate  with  Bri- 
tain.    This  letter  set  forth  certain  pretended  grievances,  and  re- 
quired particular  political  sacrifices  of  our  government,  on  the 
presumption  that  it  was  going  to  make  a  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain.    It  appeared  from  that  letter,  that  France  set  forth  certain 
disgraceful  and  dishonourable  conditions,  on  which  alone  it  would 
remain  at  amity  with  this  government.     Now,  call  this  docu- 
ment public  or  private,  the  question  was — had  it  been  received 
by  our  government  ?  The  views  and  feelings  of  the  French  go- 
vernment had  been  spread  on  paper,  and  could  .be  as  well  known 
through  a  private  as  through  a  public  document.     As  to  the  ob- 
jection that  the  letter  was  a  private  letter  addressed  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  held  the  office  of  secretarv  of  state,  but  not  in  his 
official  capacity,  Mr.  H.  said  that  this  objection  was  perfecdy 
frivolous.     The  letter  was  addressed  to  Robert  Smith,  Esq.  as 
secretary  of  state ;  it  treated  of  nothing  but  public  business ;  and 
the  minister  said  he  felt  himself  thus  called  upon  to  explain  to 
the  American  the  views  of  the  French  government.     Not  to  go 
fully  into  the  subject  at  this  time,  but  merely  to  show  that  this 
house  was  already  possessed  of  sufficient  information  to  act  on 
this  subject,  it  was  enough  to  say  that  a  document  of  immense 
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importance  to  the  nation  had  been  concealed  and  siippresaed 
from  public  view  ;   that  whilst  we  have  gone  on  to  consider 
France  as  a  friendly  power,  yet,  as  far  back  as  1 809,  our  govern- 
ment periectlv  well  knew  that  it  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
justice  of  France.     And,  after  having  made  those  political  sa- 
crifices, one  after  another,  and  thus  done  every  thing  required 
of  us  by  this  tool  of  a  despot,  what  had  we  received  in  return  ? 
Had  there  been  any  restoration  of  the  millions  on  millions  of 
property  stolen  from  us,  or  did  the  house  know  to  this  day,  even, 
that  our  minister  had  been  accredited  at  the  French  court  :^It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such  matters  should  be  en- 
quired into.     It  was  a  radical  principle  of  our  government  that 
information  should  be  as  widely  as  possible  diffused  among  the 
people  ;  that  they  should  not  be  kept  in  a  situation  of  delusion  ; 
that  thev  should  not  be  hood-winked  and  blinded  to  the  real 
state  of  our  affairs  with  foreign  nations — and  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  an  impenetrable  veil  had  heretofore  been  spread,  over 
our  relations  with  France.     Was  it  not  of  importance  to  this 
house  and  to  the  nation  to  know  in  what  manner  we  had  been 
involved  in  a  war,  which  one  half  of  this  community  knew  to  be 
unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  felt  to  be  oppressive?  Sir, said  Mr. 
H.  I  want  an  opportunity  to  prove  facts ;  and,  if  gentlemen  then 
pronounce  a  verdict  of  acquittance,  let  them  do  so.     But  do  not 
suppress  an  enquiry ;  do  not,  by  smothering  investigation,  at- 
tempt to  give  impunity  to  such  conduct,     (gentlemen  appeared 
to  him,  Mr.  H.  said,  to  take  offence,  as  if  they  had  a  fee  simple 
in  the  government,  or  a  lease  of  power  for  ninety-nine  years,  re- 
newable for    ever,  whenever  any  investigation  was  proposed 
which  struck  at  the  character  of  the  executive.     They  must  ex- 
pect, said  he,  and  if  they  do  not  they  ought,  that  we  shall  use 
every  fair  and  honourable  means  to  oust  them  from  the  posses- 
sion of  power,  which  we  feel  the)  have  abused.  This  house  has 
pledged  itself  to  the  people,  by  implication,  that  this  subject  shall 
be  investigated ;  and  let  me  ask  them  what  will  be  the  impression 
if  this  motion  be  rejected  I  As  to  the  impression  I  wish  to  produce, 
sir,  the  rejection  of  this  motion  will  be  tantamount  to  a  positive 
proof  of  all  that  I  have  alleged. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  now  hoped  the  house  would  refuse  the 
enquiry  proposed.  He  had  asked  for  a  specification  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  had  received  none.  He  had  asked  for  practical  conse- 
quences to  result  from  it,  and  had  received  none.  Mr.  C«  pro- 
nounced the  resolution  extraordinary  in  its  character,  and  unpre- 
cedented in  its  form.  The  resolution  went  to  break  into  the 
executive  offices,  to  call  ex  parte  witnesses  before  the  house,  for 
what  purpose  ?   For  the  highest  purpose  in  the  power  of  the 
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house  ?  No  ;  for  a  mere  inquisitorial  and  vexatious  procedure, 
which  is,  as  no  such  purpose  is  avowed,  to  lay  no  foundation  for 
impeachment^  the  only  object  which  would  justify  the  application 
of  such  means.  Suppose  it  were  proved  that  this  letter  was  in 
fact  written  by  gen.  Turreau,  and  that  all  the  other  circumstan- 
ces relating  to  it  were  true,  which  for  himself  he  did  not  credit, 
what  did  it  prove  t  Merely  that  an  impertinent  letter  had  been 
written  by  a  foreign  minister.  Did  the  executive  sanction  it  ? 
No.  What  view  the  executive  ought  to  take  of  such  a  letter,  or 
how  to  treat  it,  depended  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  on 
wliich  this  house  had  not  the  means  to  form  an  opinion.  Mr.  C. 
repeated  the  three  requisites  he  had  before  stated  as  necessary 
to  justify  this  enquiry.  If  gentlemen  could  show  that  a  crime 
had  been  committed  by  the  executive,  of  such  a  character  as  to 
make  him  amenable  to  the  constitutional  authority  of  this  body, 
then  and  not  till  then  would  he  consent  to  an  enquiry  which  was 
equally  a  novelty  in  this  house  and  in  the  histor)'  of  legislation. 

The  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  second  resolution  waf; 
decided  in  the  negative,  60  to  100. 

$  11.  The  next  day  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  a 
resolution,  in  exactly  the  same  words  as  the  original  second  re- 
solution of  Mr.  Hanson,  and  which  Mr.  H.  had  withdrawn  in 
favour  of  the  one  which  had  been  yesterday  rejected. 

Mr*  Ilan^n  stated,  as  a  reason  for  varying  the  form  of  his 
original  motion  to  that  which  was  yesterday  debated,  that  new 
circumstances  had  come  into  his  possession  not  before  known, 
which  rendered  it  useless  to  send  to  the  president.  The  sub- 
ject would  be  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,  buried 
for  ever,  if  the  proposed  course  was  taken,  as  in  a  like  case  at 
last  session.  We  ask  for  bread,  and  they  give  us  a  stone  ;  we 
ask  for  information,  and  they  give  us  an  argument.  The  facts 
are  all  we  want.  Mr.  H.  then  moved  to  amend  the  resolution, 
so  as  to  read  nearly  ^s  follows  : 

^'  Resolved^  That  this  house  will,  on  the  day  of  next,  re- 
ceive evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  of  the  manner  in  which 
and  time  when  a  certain  paper,  &c.  &c.  was  withdrawn,  &c.  and 
how  and  in  what  manner  it  came  into  the  possession  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  house,  &c." 

Mr.  Hansnn\s  amendment  was  negatived,  and  Mr.  Roberts' 
motion  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  answer  of  the  executive  to  these  resolutions  will  be  found 
among  the  "  State  Papers"  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume, 
p.  24]  and  26].  The  letter  of  Turreau  alluded  to  will  be  found 
in  an  appendix  to  this  volume.  It  first  appeared  in  a  paper  print- 
ed at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  was  stated  by  the  editors  to  be  in 
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the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Qraham,  chief  clerk  in  the  department 

of  state. 

On  the  4th  of  February  Mr.  Hanson  made  another  unavail- 
ing attempt  to  induce  the  house  to  receive  testimony  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  translation  had 
come  into  his  possession. 

$  12.  On  the  3d  of  January,  in  the  house  of  representatives^ 
Mr.  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire,  moved  that  the  message  re- 
ceived last  session  from  the  president,  in  answer  to  certain  reso- 
lutions of  the  house  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees, 
be  referred  to  the  committee  of  foreign  relations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  after  being  so  modified  as  to 
refer  the  message  to  a  committee  of  the  whcde. 

The  subject,  however,  was  not  again  acted  on,  the  house  re- 
fusing to  take  it  up,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  37  to  75. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

$  1.  Rejection  of  the  Russian  mediation.  §  2.  Motion  for  papers  relative 
to  it  §  3.  Abstract  of  those  documents.  $  4b  Motion  for  a  suspension 
of  military  operations.  §  5.  Resignation  ofthe  speaker.  $  6.  Relations 
with  France.  §  7-  Organization  of  the  navy  department.  $  8.  Appro- 
priations.   §  9.  Adjournment  of  congress. 

$  1.  On  the  6th  of  Januar}%  the  president  communicated  to 
congress  a  letter  from  lord  Castlereagh,  stating  the  rejection  of 
the  Russian  mediation  by  Great  Britain,  but  offering  to  treat  at 
London  or  Gottenburg. 

§  2.  A  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  after  observing  that,  as  the 
president  had  informed  the  house  the  Russian  mediation  was  at 
an  end,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  calling  for  papers  relative 
to  it,  offered  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect,  which  was 
agreed  to,  nem,  con. 

Resolved^  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  lay  before  the  house  such  documents  in  relation  to  the 
Russian  mediation,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  may  not  be  inexpedient 
to  communicate. 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  the  president  communi- 
cated a  correspondence  between  Mr.  DaschkofF,  the  Russian 
minister  in  the  United  States,  with  the  American  secretary  of 
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state,  and  also  a  correspondence  on  the  same  subject  between 
Mr.  Adams,  the  American  minister  at  Petersburg,  and  the  Ame- 
rican secretary. 

$  3.  From  these  documents  it  appears,  that  the  emperor  of 
RussTa,  having  just  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, when  the  news  of  the  American  war  arrived,  ^^  was  much 
concerned  and  disappointed  to  find  that  the  whole  benefit  which 
he  expected  his  subjects  would  derive  commercially  from  that 
event,  defeated  and  lost"  by  this  circumstance.  Thinking,  how- 
ever, that  he  perceived  ^^  various  indications  that  there  was  ^at% 
both  sides  a  reluctance  at  engaging  in  and  prosecuting  this  war,'' 
*^  the  emperor  himself,"  as  the  chancellor  count  RomanzofF 
stated  to  Mr.  Adams,  conceived  the  idea  of  offering  his  media- 
tion, under  the  impression,  that  an  indirect  negociation,  ^^  aided 
by  the  conciliatory  wishes  of  a  friend  to  both  parties,  might 
smooth  down  difficulties,  which  in  direct  discussion  between  the 
principals  might  be  found  insuperable.  To  a  mutual  friend, 
each  party  might  exhibit  all  its  claims,  and  all  its  complaints, 
witheut  danger  of  exciting  irritations  or  raising  impediments. 
The  part  of  Russia  would  only  be  to  hear  both  sides,  and  to  use 
her  best  endeavours  to  conciliate  them." 

Accordingly,  the  chancellor,  in  an  interview  which  took  place 
between  him  and  the  American  minister  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, inquired  whether  he  was  aware  of  any  difficulty  or  obstacle 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States^  if  the  em- 
peror should  offer  his  mediation  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
pacification. 

To  this  question  Mr.  Adams  replied,  that  it  was  obviously 
impossible  for  him  to  speak  on  this  subject  any  otherwise  than 
from  the  general  knowledge  which  he  had  of  the  sentiments  of 
his  government ;  that  he  was  so  far  from  knowing  what  their 
Ideas  were  with  regard  to  |he  continuance  of  the  war,  that  he 
had  not  to  that  day  received  any  official  communication  of  its 
declaration  ;  but  that  he  well  knew  it  was  with  reluctance  they 
engaged  in  the  war  ;  that  he  was  very  sure,  whatever  determina- 
tion they  might  form  upon  the  proposal  of  the  emperor's  media- 
tion, they  would  receive  and  consider  it  as  a  new  evidence  of  his 
majesty's  regard  and  friendship  for  the  United  States;  and  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  obstacle  or  difficulty  which  would  occa- 
sion them  to  decline  accepting  it. 

Upon  this  assurance  the  chancellor  said,  that  he  should  write 
to  Mr.  Daschkoff,  and  instruct  him  to  make  the  proposition  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time  mention- 
ing, that  it  had  already  been  suggested  by  him  to  the  British 
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ambassador  lord  Cathcart,  who  had  the  day  before  dispatched  it 
by  a  messenger  to  his  court. 

'  This  friendly  offer  of  the  emperor  Alexander  was  accordingly 
made  known  to  the  American  government  In-  Mr.  Daschkoff  in 
the  most  courteous  terms.  After  mentioning  the  regret  ot  his 
imperial  majesty  at  the  shackles  which  this  event  is  about  to  op- 
pose to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  nations,  he  observes : 
•'  The  love  of  humanity  and  what  he  owes  to  his  subjects,  whose 
commerce  had  already  sufficiently  suffered,  command  him  to  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  remove  the  evils  which  this  war  is 
preparing  even  for  those  nations  who  will  not  take  part  in  it ;" 
adding,  that  ^^  his  majesty,  who  takes  pleasure  in  doing  justice  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  convinced  that  it  has  done  all  that  it  could  to  prevent  this  rup- 
ture." The  offer  of  mediation  is  then  formally  made,  in  similar 
terms  to  those  used  by  count  Romanzoff  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  American  secretary,  in  reply,  states,  that  the  president 
willingly  accepts  of  the  offered  mediation,  and  pays  some  high 
compliments  to  the  emperor  Alexander  for  the  friendly  interest 
which  his  imperial  majesty  takes  in  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

ITie  British  government,  meanwhile,  had  rejected  the  offered 
mediation,  intimating,  in  terms  of  much  politeness,  that  there 
was  no  sovereign  whose  mediation  they  should  more  readily  ac- 
cept than  that  of  the  emperor,  but  that  their  differences  with  the 
United  States  were  of  a  nature  involving  principles  of  the  inter^ 
nal government  of  the  British  nation^  and  which  it  was  thought 
were  not  susceptible  of  being  committed  to  the  discussion  of  any 
mediation.  The  prince  regent,  however,  is  declared  to  be  ne- 
vertheless ready  to  nominate  j)lenipotentiaries  to  treat  directly 
with  those  of  America,  at  London,  or,  if  that  place  should  be 
objected  to,  at  Gottenburg. 

The  sentiments  of  the  prince  regent  were  accordingly  commu- 
nicated to  the  American  government  by  lord  Castlereagh,  with  an 
assurance  that  the  British  government  was  actuated  by  an  ear- 
nest desire  for  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  states,  upon  principles  of  perfect  reciprocity,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  cfitablished  maxims  of  public  l(nL\  and  with 
the  maritimv  rights  of  the  British  empire,^  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mating that  this  business  could  not  be  mixed  7vith  the  affairs  of 
the  cojitinent  of  Europe* 

This  new  proposition  was  immediately  acceded  to  by  the 
American  government,  and  its  readiness  declared  to  treat  on 
conditions  of  reciprocity  consistent  with  the  rights  of  both  par- 
'iesj  as  sovereign  and  independent  nations ;  but  it  was  remarked. 
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that  the  president  had  seeh  with  regret  the  rejection  of  the  me- 
diation of  the  emperor  by  the  prince  regent,  which  could  not,  it 
was  added,  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  United 
States  unconnected,  against  Great  Britain,  with  any  affairs  of  the 
continent,  there  being  nothing  in  the  proposed  mediation  tending 
to  such  a  result,  but  merely  an  offer  to  bring  the  parties  together, 
not  as  an  umpire,  but  as  a  common  friend. 

In  pursuance  of  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  Great  Britain  to 
treat  at  Gottenburg,  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard 
(the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  Russian  mediation), 
Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Galluiin,  were  nomi- 
nated to  the  senate  ;  and  being  approved  of,  were  appointed  by 
the  president  as  commissioners  to  proceed  to  Gottenburg  to 
meet  those  appointed  by  the  British  government. 

$  4.  Shortly  after  the  offer  of  the  British  government  to  treat 
was  laid  before  congress,  Mr.  Gaston  submitted  the  following 
resolution  in  the  house  of  representatives  : 

Resotvedy  That  pending  the  negociations  with  Great  Britain, 
it  is  inexpedient  to  prosecute  military  operations  against  the  Ca- 
nadas  for  invasion  or  conquest. 

The  house  refused  to  consider  the  resolution,  92  to  67. 

^  5.  In  consequence  of  his  appointment  as  minister  to  treat 
with  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  19th  of  January,  resigned 
his  station  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  Mr. 
Cheves,  of  South  Carolina,  was  chosen  in  his  place.  After 
Mr.  Clay  left  the  chair,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  house,  141<  to  9. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  house  be  presented  to  Hen- 
ry Clay,  in  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  his  conduct  in  the 
arduous  and  important  duties  assigned  to  him  as  speaker  of  this 
house. 

^  6.  On  the  13th  of  April  Mr.  Gaston  moved  the  following 
resolution  : 

Resotcedy  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
(guested  to  communicate  to  this  house  any  information  in  his 
possession  touching  our  relations  with  France,  which  in  his 
judgment  it  is  not  improper  to  disclose. 

This  motion  having  been  modified,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Grundy,  by  the  insertion  of.  the  words  **  not  heretofore  commu- 
nicated,''  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

For  the  president's  answer  to  this  communication  see  the 
State  Papers  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume,  p.  109]. 

$  7.  I'he  two  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
senate,  on  tht-  18th  of  March,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gaillard  : 
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Resolved^  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  \ 
devisi  and  digest  a  system  for  the  better  organization  of  the^te-  % 
partment  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  (he  senate  at  the  commencement  of  their  next  session. 

Reaotced^  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
to  digest  or  cause  to  be  digested  all  laws  now  in  force  relative  to   ^ 
the  naval  establishment  and  the  marine  corps,  and  to  report  die 
same  to  the  senate  at  the  commencement  of  their  nest  aeasion. 

$  8.  The  following  sums  were  appropriated  during  this 
sion : 

For  the  Military  Department* 
For  the  pay  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  private  servants  kept  by  officers, 

and  for  the  pay  of  the  volunteers  and  militia  in 

the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  87,965,360 

For  forage  to  officers,  264,576 

For  subsistence  of  the  army,  and  of  volunteers 

and  militia. 
For  camp  and  field  equipage. 
For  the  medical  and  hospital  department, 
For  bounties  and  premiums, 
For  clothing, 

For  the  quarter-master's  department. 
For  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  including 

arsenals,  magazines,  and  armories. 
For  fortifications. 
For  contingencies. 
For  the  Indian  department. 

For  the  Navy. 
For  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  officers,  and  pay 

of  the  seamen. 
For  provisions. 
For  medicines,  hospital  stores,  and  all  expenses 

on  account  of  the  sick. 
For  repairs  of  vessels. 
For  contingent  ezpences,    including   freight, 

transportation,  and  recruiting  expences. 
For  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  military  stores, 
For  the  navy  yard,  docks,  and  wharves. 
For  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  marine  corp3. 
For  clothing  for  the  same. 
For  military-  stores  for  the  same. 
For  contingent  expenses  for  the  same, 


4,giM70 
460,000 
255,000 
2,540,000 
2,036,000 
3,500,000 

700,000 
500,000 
700,000 
464,500 


S  2,579,341 
1,439,902  52 

120,000 
1,500,000 


500,000 

300,000 

100,000 

218,279  50 
71,788  lO 
27,608  75 
46,000 
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For  the  Expenditure  of  the  Civil  last. 

For  compensation  granted  by  law  to  the  mem* 
bers  oi  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, their  officers  and  attendants,  $  252,255 

For  the  expence  of  fire-wood,  stationary,  print- 
ing, and  all  other  contingent  expenses  of  the 
two  houses  of  congress,  50,000 

For  the  expenses  of  the  library  of  congress,  in- 
cluding the  librarian's  allowance  for  the  year 
1814,  800 

For  compensation  to  the  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  30,000 

For  compensation  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
clerks,  and  persons  employed  in  that  depart- 
ment, including  a  clerk  on  old  records,  and  a 
clerk  and  messenger  in  the  patent  office,  15,938 

For  additional  compensation  to  the  clerks  in 
said  department,  not  exceeding  15  per  cent, 
on  the  sum  allowed  by  the  act  entided,  *^  An 
act  to  regulate  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
clerks,  and  to  authorize  the  laying  out  certain 
public  roads,  and  for  other  purposes,''  l,0r2  50 

For  the  incidental  and  contingent  expenses  of 
the  said  department,  including  the  expense 
of  printing  and  distributing  10,400  copies  of 
the  laws  of  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the 
thirteenth  congress,  and  printing  the  laws  in 
newspapers,  20,250 

For  compensation  to  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, clerks  and  persons  employed  in  his  of- 
fice, 13,299  81 

For  expence  of  translating  foreign  languages^ 
allowance  to  the  person  employed  in  trans- 
mitting passports  and  sea-letters,  and  for 
stationary  and  printing  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  1  ^500 

For  compensation  to  the  comptroller  of  the 
treasury,  clerks  and  persons  employed  in  his 
office,  including  the  sum  of  2 1,889,  for  com- 
pensation to  his  clerks,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
allowed  by  the  act  of  the  21st  of  April,  1806,  14,866 

For  expense  of  stationary  and  printing,  and 
contingent  expenses  in  the  comptroller's  of- 
fice, 800 
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For  compensation  to  the  auditor  of  the  treasury, 
'  clerks  and  persons  employed  in  his  office,  12,221 

For  expense  of  stationary  and  printing,  and 

contingent  expenses  in  the  auditor's  office,  500 

For  compensation  to  the  treasurer,  clerks  and 
persons  employed  in  his  office,  including  the 
sum  of  S 1000  for  compensation  to  his  clerks, 
in  addition  to  the  sum  allowed  by  the  act  of 
the  2 1  st  of  April,  1 806,  •  r,22r  45 

For  expense  of  stationary  and  printing,  and  con- 
tingent expenses  in  the  treasurer's  office,  300 

For  compensation  to  the  commissioner  of  the 
general  land-office,  clerks  and  persons  em- 
ployed in  his  office,  12,410 

For  expense  of  stationary  and  printing,  and  con- 

tingent  expenses  of  the  general  land-office,  3,700 

For  compensation  to  the  commissioner  of  the 
revenue,  clerks  and  persons  employed  in  his 
office,  9,410 

For  expense  of  stationary  and  printing,  and  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  revenue  office,  includ- 
ing the  sum  of  B  5,325  73  cents,  the  amount 
of  expenditures  for  these  objects  during  the 
year  1813,  for  which  no  appropriation  has 
been  made,  9,978  36 

For  compensation  to  the  register  of  the  trea- 
sury, clerks  and  persons  employed  in  his 
office,  16,052  02 

For  additional  compensation  to  the  clerks  in 
the  treasury  department,  not  exceeding  15 
per  cent,  on  the  sum  allowed  by  the  act  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  regulate  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  clerks,  and  to  authorize  the  lay-* 
ing  out  certain  public  roads,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  6,634  09 

For  compensation  to  the  messenger  of  the 
register's  office,  for  stamping  and  arranging 
ships'  registers,  90 

For  expense  of  stationary  and  printing,  and  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  register's  office,  2,800 

For  fuel  and  othtr  contingent  expenses  of  the 

treasury  department,  4,000 

For  the  purchase  of  books,  maps,  and  charts, 

for  the  treasury  department,  400 

For  compensation  to  a  superintendant,  and  two 
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watchmen,  employed  to  secure  the  buildings 
and  records  of  the  treasury  department,  dur- 
ing the  year  1814,  including  expenses  and 
repairs  of  two  fire  engines,  buckets,  and 
lanterns,  1,100 

For  defraying  the  expense  of  stating  and  print- 
ing the  public  accounts  for  the  year  1814,  1,200 

For  compensation  to  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking  fund,  •  250 

For  compensation  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
clerks  and  persons  en^ployed  in  his  oflSice,  in- 
cluding the  sum  of  B  3,960,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  allowed  by  the  act  of  April  21st, 
1806,  15,210 

For  expense  of  fuel,  stationary,  printing,  and 
other  contingent  expenses  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  2,000 

For  compensation  to  the  accountant  of  the  war 
department,  clerks  and  persons  employed  in 
his  office,  including  the  sum  of  8  15,000  for 
clerk  hire,  in  addition  to  the  sum  allowed  by 
the  act  of  the  2l8t  of  April,  1 806,  25,910 

For  contingent  expenses  in  the  office  of  the  ac- 
countant of  the  war  department,  1,000 

For  additional  compensation  to  the  clerks  in 
the  war  department,  not  exceeding  15  per 
cent,  on  the  sum  allowed  by  the  act  entitled, 
*^  An  act  to  regulate  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  clerks,  and  to  authorize  the  la>  ing  out 
certain  public  roads,  and  for  other  purposes,"  2,22G 

For  compensation  to  the  clerks  and  messenger 

in  the  office  of  the  pay-master  of  the  army,  9,500 

For  compensation  to  the  superintendant-gene- 
ral  of  military  supplies,  clerks  and  persons 
employed  in  his  office,  10,410 

For  contingent  expenses  in  the  office  of  the 

superintendant-general  of  military  supplies,  500 

For  compensation  to  the  clerks  in  the  adjutant        '  " 

and  inspcctor-general's  office,  1,500 

For  compensation  to  the  secretary'  of  the  navy, 
clerks  and  persons  employed  in  his  office,  in- 
cluding the  sum  of  S  1^600  in  addition  to  the 
sum  allowt:d  hv  the  act  of  the  21st  of  April, 
180G,  '  11,420 
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l''or  contingent  expenses  in  the  office  of  the 

secretarv  of  the  naw,  2,500 

Tor  compensation  to  the  accountant  of  the  navy, 
clerks  and  persons  employed  in  his  office, 
including  S  750  for  a  deficiency  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  year  1813,  and  a  further  sum 
of  S  3,000  in  addition  to  the  sum  allowed  by 
the  act  of  April  21st,  180G,  14,160 

Tor  contingent  expenses  in  the  office  of  the  ac- 
countant of  the  navy,  1 ,000 

For  additional  compensation  to  the  clerks  in 
the  navy  department,  not  exceeding  15  per 
cent,  on  the  sum  allowed  by  the  act,  entitled 
*''  An  act  to  regulate  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  clerks,  and  to  authorize  the  laying  out 
certain  public  roads,  and  for  other  purposes,'^  1|935 

For  compensation  to  the  pust-niaster-general, 
assistant  post-master-general,  clerks  and 
persons  employed  in  the  general  post-office, 
including  S  1,203  25  cents  for  deficiencies 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  years  1812  and 
1813,  and  the  sum  of  S  5  J 55^  in  addition  to 
the  sum  allowed  for  the  compensation  of 
clerks  by  the  act  of  April  21st,  1806,  23,163  25 

For  contingent  expenses  of  the  general  post-of- 
fice 3,800 
For  additional  compensation  to  the  clerks  em- 
ployed in  the  general  post-office,  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  sum  allowed  by 
the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  clerks,  and  to  authorize 
the  laying  out  certain  public  roads,  and  for 
other  purposes^'  1,401  75 
For  compensation  to  the  several  loan-officers                13,250 

For  compensation  to  the  clerks  of  the  com- 
missioners of  loans,  including  a  sum  of  2000 
dollars  in  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore 
allowed  by  law,  and  for  allowance  to  certain 
ioan-ofiiccrs,  in  lieu  of  clerk  hire,  and  to  de- 
fray the  authorised  expenses  of  the  several 
i'jan-offices  17,000 

I  'or  compensation  to  the  surveyor-general,  and 

his  clerks  3,200 

I 'or  compensation  to  the  surveyor  of  lands 
.outh  of   Tennessee,  and  the  clerks  employ- 
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ed  in  his  office,  and  for  stationary  and  other 
contingencies  3,200 

For  compensation  to  the  officers  of  the  mint, 
viz. 

The  director  2,000 

The  treasurer  1,200 

The  assayer  1 ,500 

The  coiner  1,500 

The  melter  and  refiner  1,500 

The  engraver  ^  1,200 

One  clerk  at        '^  ^  70O 

One  clerk  at  500 

For  wages  to  the  persons  employed  in  the  dif- 
ferent operations  of  the  mint,  including  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  allowed  to  an 
assistant  coiner  and  die  forger,  and  six  hun- 
dred dollars  allowed  to  an  assistant  engraver  8,500 

For  repairs  of  furnaces,  cost  of  iron  and  ma- 
chinery, rents,  and  other  contingent  expen- 
ses of  the  mint  3,700 

For  allowances  for  wastage  in  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver coinage  3,000 

For  compensation  to  the  governor,  judges,  and 
sec):^tary  of  the  Mississippi  territory  9,000 

For  cost  of  stationary,  office  rent,  and  other 

contingent  expenses  of  said  territory  350 

For  compensation  to  the  governor,  judges,  and 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  territory  6,600 

For  cost  of  stationary,'  office  rent,  and  other 

contingent  expenses  of  said  territory  350 

For  compensation  to  the  governor,  judges,  and 

secretary  of  the  Michigan  territory  6,600 

For  cost  of  stauonary,  office  rent,  and  other 

contingent  expenses  of  said  territory  350 

For  compensation  to  the  governor,  judges,  and 
secretary  of  the  Missouri  territory  7,800 

For  cost  of  stationary,  office  rent,  and  other 
contingent  expenses  of  said  territor}'  350 

For  compensation  to  the  governor,  judges,  and 

secretary  of  the  Illinois  territory  6,600 

For  cost  of  stationary,  office  rent,  and  other 

contingent  expenses  of  said  territory  350 

For  the  discharge  of  such  demands  against  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  the  civil  depart- 
ment, not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  shall 
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have  been  admitted  in  due  course  of  settle- 
ment at  the  treasury  2,000 

For  compensation  granted  by  law  to  the  chief 
justice,  the  associate  judges,  and  district 
judges  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
chief  justice  and  associate  judges  of  the  dis- 
trict uf  Columbia,  and  the  attorney-gene- 
ral 62,000 

For  like  compensations  granted  to  the  several 
district  attorneys  of  the  United  States,  inclu- 
ding those  of  the  several  territories  4,650 

For  like  compensations  granted  to  the  several 
marshals  for  the  districts  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Jtrsty,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  East  and  West 
Tennessee,  and  of  the  several  territories  of 
the  United  States  3,200 

For  defray  "ng  the  expenses  of  the  supreme,  cir- 
cuit, and  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  of 
jurors  and  witnesses,  in  aid  of  the  funds 
arising  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures, 
and  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  prosecu- 
tions for  offences  against  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  safe-keeping  of  prisoners  40,0p0 

Tor  the  payment  of  sundry'  pensions  granted  by 
the  late  government  860 

For  the  payment  of  the  annual  allowance  to  the 

invalid  pensioners  of  the  United  States  98,000 

For  the  maintenance  and  support  of  light- 
houses, beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers, 
stakeages  of  channels,  bars,  and  shoals,  inclu- 
ding repairs  and  improvements,  and  contin- 
gent expenses  69,100  28 

For  the  following  objects,  being  the  balances  of 
former  appropriations  for  the  same  purpo- 
ses, carried  to  the  surplus  fund,  viz. 

For  erecting  light-houses  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  at  or  near  the  pilch  of 
Cape  Look-out  in  North  Carolina  20,000 

For  building  a  light-house  on  the  south  point 
of  Cumberland  Island  in  Georgia  4,000      '^ 

For  building  a  light-house  on  the  south  point  of 
Sapelo  Island  in  Georgia,  and  placing  buoys 
and  beacons  on  Dobay  bar  and  Beach  point  4,494  81 
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For  placing  buoys  and  beacons  at  or  near  the 
entrance  of  Beverly  harbour  in  Massachu- 
setts 350 

For  erecting  two  lights  on  lake  Erie,  viz.  on 
or  near  Bird  Island,  and  on  or  near  Presque 
Isle  4,000 

For  placing  two  beacons  and  buoys  at  or  near 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  New  Haven 
in  Connecticut  100 

For  placing  buoys  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour of  Edgarton  in  Massachusetts  1,443  43 

For  placing  buoys  at  or  near  the  main  bar  and 
Nf  w  Inlet  Bar  off  Cape  Fear  in  North  Ca- 
rolina 2,000 

For  erecting  a  beacon  on  a  point  of  land  near 

New  Inlet  in  North  Carolina  1,800 

For  completing  the  fitting  up  of  all  the  light- 
houses with  Winslow  Lewis's  improvements, 
in  addition  to  the  sums  heretofbre  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose  40,00Ci 

For  defraying  the  expense  of  surveying  the 
public  lands  within  the  several  territories  of 
the  United  States  G0,000 

For  the  support  and  safe  keeping  of  priso- 
ners of  war  400,000 

For  the  contingent  expenses  of  government  20,000 

For  the  expense  of  printing  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  digest  of  manufactures,  pursu- 
ant to  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  ninth  of  July,  1813  1,250 

For  the  support  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen, 
in  addition  to  the  funds  heretofore  appropria- 
ted by  law  20,000 

For  the  salaries,  allowances,  and  contingent  ex- 
penses of  ministers  to  foreign  nations,  and 
of  secretaries  of  legation  89,400 

For  the  contingent  expenses  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  50,000 

For  expenses  of  intercourse  with  the  Barbary 

powers  10,000 

For  the  relief   and  protection  of  distressed 

American  seamen  30,000 

For  expenses  of  agents  at  Paris  and  Copenha- 
gen in  relation  to  prize  causes  and  captures 
of  American  vessels  4,000 
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For  the  discharge  of  such  miscellaneous  claims 
against  the  United  States,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  as  shall  have  been  admitted  in  due 
course  of  settlement  at  the  treasury,  4,0CX) 

The  following  additional  appropriations  were  made  at  the  end 
of  the  session : 

For  defraying  the  expences  which  have  been  or 
may  be  incurred  in  building  and  equipping  ves- 
sels of  war  on  Lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain, 
to  be  paid,  first,  out  of  the  balances  of  appropri- 
ations for  the  support  of  the  navy  remaining 
unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  year  1813,  and, 
secondly,  out  of  the  surplus  of  any  other  appro- 
priation which  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  presi- 
dent be  transferred  to  that  object  without  injury 
to  the  public  service,  S  625,000 

For  defraying  the  cxpencc  of  additional  clerks. 

In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  1,000 

In  the  office  of  the  comptroller,  700 

In  the  office  of  the  auditor,  1,000 

For  the  bounty,  subsistence,  clothing,  and  other 

expences  of  the  marine  corps,  189,291 

For  the  bounty  and  pay  of  seamen  for  1814,  in 
addition  to  ihe  sum  already  appropriated,  122,700 

§  9.  Congress  adjourned  on  the  18th  of  April,  after  fixing  on 

the  last  Monday  in  October  for  their  next  meeting. 
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13th  CONGRESS 2d  SESSIOX. 


Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress^  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Second  Session  of 
the  Thirteenth  Congress. 

FeUaw-Citizens  of  the  Senate  &f  of  the  House  ofRepresentatives* 

IN  meeting  you  at  the  present  interesting  conjuncture,  it 
would  have  been  highly  satisfactory  if  I  could  have  commu- 
nicated a  favourable  result  to  the  mission  charged  with  nego- 
ciations  for  restoring  peace.  It  was  a  just  expectation  from 
the  respect  due  to  the  distinguished  sovereign  who  had  in- 
vited them  by  his  offer  of  mediation ;  from  the  readiness 
with  which  the  invitation  was  accepted  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States ;  and  from  the  pledge  to  be  found  in  an  act  of 
their  legislature  for  the  liberality  which  their  plenipotentia- 
ries would  carry  into  the  negociations,  that  no  time  would 
be  lost  by  the  British  government  in  embracing  the  experi- 
ment for  hastening  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood.  A 
prompt  and  cordial  acceptance  of  the  mediation  on  that  side 
was  the  less  to  be  doubted  as  it  was  of  a  nature  not  to  sub- 
mit rights  or  pretensions  on  either  side  to  the  decision  of  an 
umpire  ;  but  to  afford  merely  an  opportunity,  honourable  and' 
desirable  to  both,  for  discussing,  and  if  possible  adjusting 
them  for  the  interest  of  both.  : 

The  British  cabinet,  either  mistaking  our  desire  of  peace 
for  a  dread  of  British  power,  or  misled  by  other  fallacious 
calculations,  has  disappointed  this  reasonable  anticipation. 
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No  communications  from  our  envoys  having  reached  U8,  no 
information  on  the  subject  has  been  received  from  that  source. 
But  it  is  known  that  the  mediation  was  declined  in  the  first 
instance,  and  there  is  no  evidence,  notwithstanding  the  lapse 
of  time,  that  a. change  of  disposition  in  the  British  councik 
has  taken  place,  or  is  to  be  expected. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  nation  proud  of  its  rights, 
and  conscious  of  its  strengAi,  has  no  choice  but  an  exertion 
of  the  one  in  support  of  the  other. 

To  this  determination,  the  beat  encouragement  is  derived 
from  the  success  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
bless  our  arms,  both  on  the  land  and  on  the  water. 

Whilst  proofs  have  been  continued  of  the  enterprise  and 
skill  of  our  cruisers,  public  and  private,  on  the  ocean,  and  a 
new  trophy  gained  in  the  capture  of  a  British  by  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  of  war,  after  an  action  giving  celebrity  to  the  name 
of  the  victorious  commander,  the  great  inland  waters,  on 
which  the  enemy  were  also  to  be  encountered,  have  present- 
ed achievements  of  our  naval  arms,  as  brilliant  in  their  cha-  ■ 
racter  as  they  have  been  important  in  their  consequences. 

On  Lake  Eric,  the  squadron  under  command  of  captain 
Perry  having  met  the  British  squadron  of  superior  force,  a 
sanguinary  conflict  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  whole.  The 
conduct  of  that  officer,  adroit  as  it  was  daring,  and  which 
was  so  well  seconded  by  his  comrades,  justly  entitles  them 
to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  their  countr}%  and  will  fill 
an  early  page  in  its  naval  annals,  with  a  victory,  never  sur- 
passed in  lustre,  however  much  it  may  have  been  in  magni- 
tude. 

On  Lake  Ontario,  the  caution  of  the  British  commander, 
favoured  by  contingencies,  frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  Ame- 
rican commanck-r  to  bring  on  a  decisive  action.  Captain 
Chauncey  was  iible,  however,  to  establish  an  ascendancy  on 
that  im])orian^  theatre ;  and  to  prove,  by  the  manner  in  which 
ht  effected  evcr\  thing  possible,  that  opportunities  only  were 
wanted,  for  a  more  shining  display  of  his  own  talents  and  the 
gallantry  of  those  under  his  command. 

The  success  on  Lake  Erie  having  opened  a  passage  to  the 
territory  of  the  enemy,  the  officer  commanding  the  north- 
western army  transferred  the  war  thither,  and  rapidly  pursu- 
ing the  hostile  troops  fleeing  with  their  savage  associates, 
forced  a  general  action,  which  quickly  terminated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  British,  and  dispersion  of  the  savage  force. 

This  result  is  signally  honourable  to  major-general  Harri- 
son, by  whose  military  talents  it  was  prepared ;  to  colonel 
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Johnson  and  his  mounted  volunteers,  whose  impetuous  onset 
gave  a  decisive  Wow  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  volunteer  militia,  equalh  brave  and  patriotic,  who 
bore  an  interesting  part  in  the  scene ;  more  especially  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Kentucky,  at  the  head  of  them,  whose 
heroism,  signalised  in  the  war  which  established  the  inde* 
pendence  of  his  country,  sought,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  share 
in  hardships  and  battles,  for  maintaining  its  rights  and  its 
safety. 

*  The  effect  of  these  successes  has  been  to  rescue  the 
inhabitants  of  Michigan  from  their  oppressions,  aggravated 
by  gross  infractions  of  the  capitulation  which  subjected  them 
to  a  foreign  power ;  to  alienate  the  savages  of  numerous  tribes 
from  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  disappointed  and  aban- 
doned ;  and  to  relieve  an  extensive  region  of  country  from  a 
merciless  warfare  which  desolated  its  f frontiers,  and  imposed 
on  its  citizens  the  most  harrassing  services. 

In  consequence  of  our  naval  superiority  on  lake  Ontario, 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  it  for  concentrating  our  forces 
by  water,  operations,  which  had  beei>  provisionally  planned, 
were  set  on  foot  against  the  possessions  of  the  enemy  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Such,  however,  was  the  delay  produced,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  adverse  weather  of  unusual  violence  and 
continuance,  and  such  the  circumstances  attending  the  final 
movements  of  the  army,  that  the  prospect,  at  one  time  so 
favourable,  was  not  realised. 

The  cruelty  of  the  enemy,  in  enlisting  the  savages  into  a 
war  with  a  nation  desirous  of  mutual  emulation  in  mitigating 
its  calamities,  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  quarter. 
Wherever  they  could  be  turned  against  us,  no  exertions  to 
effect  it  have  been  spared.  On  our  south-western  border, 
the  Creek  tribes,  who,  yielding  to  our  persevering  endeavours, 
were  gradually  acquiring  more  civilized  habits,  became  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  seduction.  A  war  in  that  quarter  has 
been  the  consequence,  infuriated  by  a  bloody  fanaticism^  re- 
cendy  propagated  among  them.  It  was  necessary  to  crush 
such  a  war  before  it  could  spread  among  the  contiguous 
tribes,  and  before  it  could  favour  enterprises  of  the  enemy 
into  that  vicinity.  With  this  view  a  force  was  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  from  the  states  of  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  which,  with  the  nearest  regular  troops,  and  other 
corps  from  the  Mississippi  territory-,  might  not  only  chastise 
the  savages  into  present  peace,  but  make  a  lasting  impression 
on  their  fears. 
-    The  progress  of  the  expedition,  as  far  as  is  yet  known, 
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corresponds  with  the  martial  zeal  with  which  it  was  espoused; 
and  the  best  hopes  tof  a  satisfactory  issue  are  authorised  by 
the  complete  success  with  which  a  well  planned  enterprise 
was  executed  against  a  body  of  hostile  savages,  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  volunteer  militia  of  Tennessee,  under  the  gallant 
command  of  general  Coffee,  and  by  a  still  more  imp(Mtant 
victory  over  a  larger  body  of  them,  gained  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  major-general  Jackson,  an  officer  equally 
distinguished  for  his  patriotism  and  his  military  talents. 

The  systematic  perseverance  of  the  enemy  in  courting  the^ 
aid  of  the  savages  in  all  quarters,  had  the  natural  efiect  of 
kindling  their  ordinary  propensity  to  war  into  a  passion, 
which,  even  among  those  best  disposed  towards  the  United 
States,  was  ready,  if  not  employed  on  our  side,  to  be  turned 
against  us.  A  departure  from  our  protracted  forbearance  to 
accept  the  scrvires  tendered  by  them,  has  thus  been  forced 
upon  us.  But,  in  viL-lding  to  it,  the  retaliation  has  been  mi- 
tigated as  much  as  possible,  both  in  its  extent  and  in  its  char 
ractcr,  stopping  far  short  of  the  example  of  the  enemy,  who 
owe  the  advantages  they  have  occasionally  gained  in  battle, 
chiefly  to  the  number  of  their  savage  associates  ;  and  who 
have  not  controlled  them  either  from  their  usual  practice  of 
indiscriminate  massacre  on  defenceless  inhabitants,  or  from 
scenes  of  carnage  without  a  parallel,  on  prisoners  to  the  Bri- 
tish arms,  guarded  by  all  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  hon- 
ourable war.  For  these  enormities,  the  enemy  are  equally 
responsible,  whether  with  the  power  to  prevent  them,  they 
want  the  will,  or  with  the  knowledge  of  a  want  of  power^ 
they  still  avail  themselves  of  such  instruments. 

In  other  respects  the  enemy  are  pursuing  a  course  which 
threatens  consequences  most  afHicting  to  humanity. 

A  standing  law  of  Great  Britain  naturalizes,  as  is  well 
known,  all  aliens  complying  with  conditions  limited  to  a 
shorter  period  than  those  required  by  the  United  States ;  and 
naturalized  subjects  are,  in  war,  employed  by  her  govern- 
ment in  common  with  native  subjects.  In  a  contiguous  Bri- 
tish province,  regulations  promulgated  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  compel  citizens  of  the  United  States,  being 
there  under  certain  circumstances,  to  bear  arms ;  whilst  of 
the  native  emigrants  from  the  United  States  who  compose 
much  of  the  population  of  the  province,  a  number  have  ac- 
tually home  arms  against  the  United  States  within  their  limits ; 
some  of  whom  after  having  done  so,  have  become  prisoners 
of  war,  and  are  now  m  our  possession.  The  British  com- 
mander in  that  province,  nevertheless,  with  the  sanction  aa 
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appears  of  his  government,  thought  proper  to  select  from 
American  prisoners  of  war,  and  send  to  Great  Britain  for 
trial  as  criminals,  a  number  of  individuals,  who  had  emigra- 
ted from  the  British  dominions  long  prior  to  the  state  of  war 
between  the  two  nations,  who  had  incorporated  themselves 
into  our  political  society,  in  the  modes  recognised  by  the  law 
and  the  practice  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  were  made  pri- 
soners of  war,  under  the  banners  of  their  adopted  country, 
fighting  for  its  rights  and  its  safety. 

The  protection  due  to  these  citizens  requiring  an  effectual 
interposition  in  their  behalf,  a  like  number  of  British  prison- 
ers of  war  were  put  into  confinement,  with  a  notification  that 
they  would  experience  whatever  violence  might  be  commit- 
ted on  the  American  prisoners  of  war  sent  to  Great  Britsun. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  necessar\'  consequence  of  the  step 
unadvisedly  taken  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  would  have 
led  her  government  to  reflect  on  the  inconsistencies  of  its 
conduct,  and  that  a  sympathy  with  the  British,  if  not  with  the 
American  sufferers,  would  have  arrested  the  cruel  career 
opened  by  its  example. 

This  was  unhappily  not  the  case.  In  violation  both  of 
consistency  and  of  humanit\',  American  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  in  double  the  number  of  the  British 
soldiers  confined  here,  were  ordered  into  close  confinement, 
with  formal  notice,  that  in  the  event  of  a  retaliation  for  the 
death  which  might  be  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  of  war  sent 
to  Great  Britain  for  trial,  the  officers  so  confined  would  be 
put  to  death  also.  It  was  notified  at  the  same  time  that  the 
commanders  of  the  British  fleets  and  strmieson  our  coasts  are 
instructed,  in  the  same  event,  to  proceed  with  a  destructive 
severity  against  our  towns  and  their  inhabitants. 

That  no  doubt  might  be  left  with  the  enemy  of  our  adhe- 
rence to  the  retaliatory  resort  imposed  on  us,  a  correspondent 
number  of  British  officers,  prisoners  of  war  in  our  hands, 
were  immediately  put  into  close  confinement,  to  abide  the 
fate  of  those  confined  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  British  govern- 
ment has  been  apprised  of  the  determination  of  this  govern- 
ment, to  retaliate  any  other  proceedings  against  us,  contrary 
to  the  legitimate  modes  of  warfare. 

It  is  as  fortunate  for  the  United  States  that  they  have  it 
in  their  power  to  meet  the  enemy  in  this  deplorable  contest, 
as  it  is  honourable  to  them  that  they  do  not  join  in  it  but 
under  the  most  imperious  obligations,  and  with  the  humane 
purpose  of  effectuating  a  return  to  the  established  usages  of 
war. 
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'*^Tbi€  views  of  tke  JPwadi  govvnunent  on  ihfe  atil^jecls 
mkictk  have  been  to  lo^  conmitted  tonegocM^cm,  Imm  re* 
ceived  no  eluodatmi  since  tbe  close  of  tout  late  session* 
The  minister  plenipotientiarir  of  the  United  Stages  nt  Piris 
liad  not  been  enabled,  i^jr  pnqier  oppominities,  to  pvess  ike 
oU^ts  of  his  nussion,  m  prescribed  by  his  instructions^ 

The  mSliiis  being  dfmys  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  bnl* 
wark  of  defienoe  and  security  for  free  states,  andthe  oonsdk 
tntion  having  wisely  committed  so  the  national  authority  n 
use  of  that  force,  as  tbe  best  provisioo  aganist  an  unsafe  mi* 
fitary  estaUtshment,  as  well  as  a  resource  peculiariy  adapted 
to  a  oountry  having  the  extent  and  the  eiposure  of  Ac 
Umted  States,  I  recommend  to  congiess  a  revision  of  tho 
milida  laws,  (or  the  purpose  of  securing  more  effectually  thn 
services  of  all  detachments  caBed  into  die  empkyment,  and 
placed  under  the  government  of  the  United  States* 

It  will  deserve  the  consideration  of  Congress,  dso,  whetfier, 
nmong  other  improvements  in  the  militia  laws,  jostire  does 
not  require  a  regulation,  under  due  precautions,  lor  ddtraying 
the  expense  incident  to  the  first  assembling  as  wdl  as  die 
subsequent  movements  of  detachments  called  intolfae  national 
service. 

To  ^ve  to  our  vessel  of  war,  public  and  private,  the  re^ 
quisite  advantage  in  their  cruisers,  it  is  of  much  importance 
diat  they  should  have,  both  for  themselves  and  their  prises, 
the  use  of  the  ports  and  markets  of  friendly  powers.  With 
diis  view,  I  recommend  to  congress  the  expediency  of  such 
legal  provisions  as  may  supply  the  defects,  or  remove  the 
doubts  of  the  executive  authority  to  allow  to  the  cruisers  of 
other  powers,  at  war  with  enemies  of  the  United  States,  such 
use  of  the  American  ports  as  may  correspond  with  the 
privileges  allowed  by  such  powers  to  American  cruisers. 

During  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  last, 
the  receipts  into  the  treasury  have  exceeded  thirty^seven 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  of  which  near  twenty-four 
millions  were  the  produce  of  loans.  After  meeting  all  the 
demands  for  the  public  ser\'ice,  there  remained  in  the  trea- 
sury on  that  day,  near  seven  millions  of  dollars.  Under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  act  of  the  2d  of  August  last,  for 
.borrowing  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  that  sum  has 
heen  obtained  on  terms  more  favourable  to  the  United  States 
duin  those  of  the  preceding  loan  made  during  the  present 
year.  Further  sums  to  a  considerable  amount  will  be  neces- 
sary to  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  during  the  ensuing  year ; 
and  from  the  increased  capital  of  the  country,  from  the 
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fidelity  with  which  the  public  engagements  have  been  kept, 
and  the  pi^lic  credit  m.iintained,  it  may  be  expected  on  good 
grounds  that  the  necessary  pecuniary  supplies  will  not  be 
wanting. 

The  expenses  of  the  current  year,  from  the  multiplied 
operations  falling  within  it,  have  necessarily  been  extensive. 
But  on  a  just  estimate  of  the  campaign,  in  which  the  mass  of 
them  has  been  incurred,  the  cost  will  not  be  found  dispro- 
portionate to  the  advantages  which  have  been  gained.  The 
campaign  has,  indeed,  in  its  latter  stages,  in  one  quarter, 
been  less  favourable  than  was  expected ;  but  in  addition  to 
the  importance  of  our  naval  success,  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign has  been  filled  with  incidents  highly  honourable  to  the 
American  arms. 

The  attacks  of  the  enemy  on  Craney- Island,  on  Fort  Meigs, 
on  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  on  Sandusky,  have  been  vigorously 
and  successfully  repulsed ;  nor  have  they  in  any  case  suc- 
ceeded on  either  frontier,  excepting  when  directed  against 
the  peaceable  dwellings  pf  individuals,  or  villages  unprepared 
or  undefended. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  movements  of  the  American  army 
have  been  followed  by  the  reduction  of  York,  and  of  Forts 
George,  Erie,  and  Maiden ;  by  the  recover)'^  of  Detroit  and 
the  extinction  of  the  Indian  war  in  the  west ;  and  by  the 
occupancy  or  command  of  a  large  portion  of  Upper  Canada. 
Battles  have  also  been  fought  on  the  borders  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence^ which,  though  not  accomplishing  their  entire  objects, 
reflect  honour  on  the  discipline  and  prowess  of  our  soldiery, 
the  best  auguries  of  eventual  victory.  In  the  same  scale  are 
to  be  placed  the  late  successes  in  the  south,  over  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  which  had  become  one  of  the  most  hostile 
also,  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  this  communication  without 
expressing  a  thankfulness,  in  which  all  ought  to  unite,  for  the 
numerous  blessings  witli  which  our  beloved  country  con- 
tinues to  be  favoured;  for  the  abundance  which  overspreads 
our  land,  and  the  prevailing  health  of  its  inhabitants ;  for  the 
preservation  of  our  internal  tranquillity,  and  the  stability  of 
our  free  institutions ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  light  of  Divine 
truth,  and  the  prot(*ction  of  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it.  And  although  among  our  blessings  we 
cannot  number  an  exemption  from  the  evils  of  war,  yet  these 
will  never  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  evils  by  the  friends 
of  liberty  and  of  the  rights  of  nations.  Our  country  has  be- 
fore preferred  them  to  the  degraded  condition  which  was  the 
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alternative,  when  the  sword  was  drawn  in  the  cause  which 
gave  birth  to  our  national  independence  ;  and  none^who  con- 
template the  magnitude,  and  feel  the  value  of  that  glorious 
event,  will  shrink  from  a  struggle  to  maintain  the  high  and 
happy  ground  on  which  it  placed  the  American  people. 

With  all  good  citizens,  the  justice  and  necessity  of  resisting 
wrongs  and  usurpations  no  longer  to  be  borne,  will  sufficiently 
outweigh  the  privations  and  sacrifices,  inseparable  from  a  state 
of  war.  But  it  is  a  reflection,  moreover,  peculiarly  consoling, 
that  whilst  wars  are  generally  agc^ravated  by  their  baneful 
effects  on  the  internal  improvements  and  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  nations  engaged  in  them,  such  is  the  favoured  situation 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  calamities  of  the  contest  into 
which  they  have  been  compelled  to  enter,  are  mitigated  by 
improvements  and  advantages  of  which  the  contest  itself  is 
the  source. 

If  the  war  has  increased  the  interruptions  of  our  commerce, 
it  has  at  the  same  time  cherished  and  multiplied  our  manu- 
factures, so  as  to  make  us  independent  of  all  other  countries 
for  the  more  essential  branches,  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
dependent  on  none ;  and  is  even  rapidly  giving  them  an 
extent  which  will  create  additional  staples  in  our  future  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  markets. 

If  much  treasure  has  been  expended,  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  it  has  been  applied  .to  objects  durable  in  their 
value,  and  necessary  to  our  permanent  safety. 

If  the  war  has  exposed  us  to  increased  spoliations  on  the 
ocean,  and  to  predatory  incursions  on  the  land,  it  has  deve- 
loped the  national  means  of  retaliating  the  former,  and  of 
providing  protection  against  the  latter;  demonstrating  to  aU, 
that  every  blow  aimed  at  our  maritime  independence  is  an 
impulse  accelerating  the  growth  of  our  maritime  power. 

By  diffusing  through  the  mass  of  the  nation  the  elements 
of  military  discipline  and  instruction ;  by  augmenting  and 
distributing  warlike  preparations,  applicable  to  future  use; 
by  evincing  the  zeal  and  valour  with  which  they  will  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  ever}'  necessary 
burden  will  be  borne,  a  greater  respect  for  our  rights  and  a 
longer  duration  of  our  future  peace  arc  promised,  than  could 
be  expected  without  these  proofs  of  the  national  character 
and  resources. 

The  war  has  proved,  moreover,  that  our  free  government^ 
like  other  free  governments,  though  slow  in  its  early  move- 
ments, acquires  in  its  progress  a  force  proportioned  to  its 
freedom ;  and  that  the  union  of  these  states,  the  guardian  of 
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the  freedom  and  safety  of  all  and  of  each,  is  strengthened  by 
every  occasion  that  puts  it  to  the  test. 

In  fine,  the  war,  with  all  its  vicissitudes,  is  illustrating  the 
capacity-  and.  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  great, 
a  flourishing,  and  a  powerful  nation ;  worthy  of  the  friend- 
ship which  it  is  disposed  to  cuhivate  with  all  others;  and 
authorised,  by  its  own  example,  to  require  from  all  an  obser- 
vance of  the  laws  of  justice  and  reciprocity.  Beyond  these 
their  claims  have  never  extended ;  and,  in  contending  for 
these,  we  behold  a  subject  for  our  congratulations,  in  the 
daily  testimonies  of  increasing  harmony  throughout  the 
nation,  and  may  humbly  repose  our  trust  in  the  smiles  of 
Heaven  on  so  righteous  a  cause. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington^  Dec.  T,  1813. 


Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States^  recommend" 

ing  an  Embargo^  is?c. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  /Representatives  of  the  United  States* 

The  tendency  of  our  commercial  and  navigation  laws,  in 
their  present  state,  to  favour  the  enemy  and  thereby  pi*olong 
the  war,  is  more  and  more  developed  by  experience.  Supplies 
of  the  most  essential  kind,  find  their  way,  not  only  to  British 
ports  and  British  armies  at  a  distance;  but  the  armies  in  our 
neighbourhood,  with  which  our  own  are  contending,  derive 
from  our  ports  and  outlets  a  subsistence  attainable  with  diffi- 
culty, if  at  all,  from  other  sources.  Even  the  fleets  and  troops 
infesting  our  coasts  and  waters,  are,  by  like  supplies,  accom- 
modated and  encouraged  in  their  predatory  and  incursive 
warfare. 

Abuses  having  a  like  tendency  take  place  in  our  import 
trade.  British  fabrics  and  products  find  their  way  into  our 
ports  under  the  name  and  from  the  ports  of  other  countries  ; 
and  often  in  British  vessels  disguised  as  neutrals  by  false 
colours  and  papers. 

To  these  abuses  it  may  be  added  that  illegal  importations 
are  openly  made  with  advantage  to  the  violaters  of  the  law, 
produced  bv  under  valuations  or  other  circumstances  involved 
in  the  course  of  the  judicial  proceedings  against  them.      ^ 

It  is  found  also,  that  the  practice  of  ransoming  is  a  ccfifK* 
for  collusive  captures,  and  a  channel  for  intclligeace  advU» 
tageous  to  the  enemy- 

rot.  Ill-  r^i 
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To  remedy  as  much  as  possible  these  evils, I  recommend: 
That  an  effectual  embargo  on  exports  be  immediately  en* 

acted. 

That  an  articles  known  to  be  derived  either  not  at  all,  or  in 
an  immaterial  degree  only,  from  the  productions  of  any  other 
country  than  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  the  extensive 
articles  made  of  wool  and  cotton  materials,  and  ardent  spirits 
made  from  the  cane,  be  expressly  and  absolutely  prohibited, 
from  whatever  port  or  place  or  in  whatever  vessels  the  same 
may  be  brought  into  the  United  States ;  and  that  all  viola- 
tions of  the  non-importation  act  be  subjected  to  adequate 
penalties. 

That  among  the  proofs  of  the  neutral  and  national  charac- 
ter of  foreign  vessels,  it  be  required  that  the  masters  and 
supercargoes  and  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  crews,  be 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  under  whose  flag  the  ves- 
sels sail. 

That  all  persons  concerned  in  collusive  captures  by  the 
enemy ;  or  in  ransoming  vessels  or  their  cargoes  from  the 
enemy,  be  subjected  to  adequate  penalties. 

To  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the  duration  of  the  war,  it 
is  indispensable  that  the  enemy  should  feel  all  the  pressure 
that  can  be  given  to  it ;  and  the  restraints  having  that  ten- 
dency, will  be  borne  with  the  greater  cheefulness  by  all  good 
citizens  ;  as  the  restraints  will  affect  those  most  who  are  most 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  their  country,  in  pursuit  of 
their  own. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

December  9,  1813. 


Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office^  re* 
specting-  the  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States. 

Treasury  Department^ 
Sir,  General  Land  Office^  Dec.  30th y  1813. 

I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  enclose  a  report  respecting 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  am  with  great  re- 
spect. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

EDWARD  TIFFIN. 

The  hofiourable  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 


r" 
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Treasury  Department^ 

Sir,  General  Land  Office^  Dec.  30th^  1813. 

Although  the  law  establishing  the  General  Land  Office 
does  not  require  the  commissioner  to  make  an  annual  report 
of  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  public  concerns  confided  to 
his  care,  yet  as  there  has  been  a  considerable  accession  of 
new  members  to  the  national  legislature,  I  have  thought  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
extent  and  situation  of  the  public  lands,  that  such  legislative 
provisions  as  are  required  may  be  the  more  readily  per- 
ceived. 

A  report  made  to  the  senate  on  the  19th  of  February,  1812, 
by  the  chairman  of  a  committee  charged  with  an  inquiry  in- 
to the  state  of  the  public  lands,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing documents  from  the  honourable  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  afforded  the  most  ample  information  which  the  na- 
ture of  such  inquiry  could  at  that  time  furnish,  and  has  much 
abridged  the  labour  that  would  otherwise  have  been  neces- 
sary in  preparing  this  memoir. 

It  appears  from  public  documents  in  this  department,  that 
the  United  States,  after  deducting  all  that  has  been  sold,  and 
leaving  a  sufficiency  to  satisfy  every  lawful  claim,  will  pos- 
sess a  national  domain  of  at  least  four  hundred  million  acres 
of  land,  embracing  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate  capable  of 
furnishing  all  that  is  necessary  for  supplying  the  wants,  and 
affording  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life  to  man,  and  which  if 
properly  managed,  will  secure  auxiliary  aids  to  the  govern- 
ment for  ages  yet  to  come.  ^ 

This  four  hundred  million  of  acres  are  situated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  the  state  of  Ohio. 
Lands  to  which  the  Indian  tide 

has  been  extinguished,  6,r25,O0O 

Lands  to  which  the  Indian  tide 

has  not  been  extinguished,        5,575,000 

Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  Ohio,  12,300,000 

In  the  territory  of  Michigan^ 
Lands  to  which  the  Indian  title 

has  been  extinguished,               5,100,000  g^^ 

Lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  v^ 

has  not  been  extinguished,       11,400,000  "v     ' 

Total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  Michigan,  16,500,000 
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In  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  south  of  parallel 
of  latitude  passing  by  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  lake  Michigan. 

Lands  to  which  the  Indian  title 

has  been  extinguished,  33,000,000 

Lands  to  which  the  Indian  title 

has  not  been  extinguished,       23,200,000 

Total  number  of  acres  in  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois,        ----.- 

In  the  territory  west  of  lake  Michigan  and 
north  of  said  parallel  of  latitude* 

Lands  to  which  the  Indian  title 

has  been  extinguished,  5,500,000 

Lands  to  which  the  Indian  tide 

has  not  been  extinguished,        54,500,000 

Total  number  of  acres  west  of  Michigan, 

In  the  Mississippi  territory. 
Lands  to  which  the  Indian  tiile 

has  been  extinguished. 
Lands  to  which  the  Indian  title 

has  not  been  extinguished, 


5,900,000 
49,100,000 


Total  number  of  acres  in  the  Mississippi, 
In  the  cession  made  by  the  French  govern- 
ment the  30th  of  April,  1803,  and  inclu- 
ding the  territory  of  Missouri,  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  lands  east  of  the 
river  Mississippi  and  island  of  New  Or- 
leans as  far  as  the  river  Perdido,  at  least, 

Grand  total  number  of  acres  of  land y 


56^00,000 


60,000,000 


55,000,000 


200,000,000 
400,000,000 


In  the  last  described  portion  of  territory,  it  has  not  yet 
been  correctly  ascertained  what  proportion  of  the  Indian  title 
has  been  extinguished ;  but  prior  to  the  period  when  the 
United  States  became  possessed  of  the  country,  a  consider- 
able quantity  had  been  ceded  by  the  Indians,  and  since  that 
period  cessions  have  been  obtained  of  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and 
Osages,  which  with  the  lands  in  the  occupancy  of  the  inha- 
bitants, are  supposed  to  amount  to  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
million  of  acres. 

This  delightful  region,  embracing  a  surface  of  two  hundred 
million  of  acres,  has  heretofore  been  least  known ;  but  our 
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very  intelligent  principal  surveyor  south  of  Tennessee,  who, 
under  instructions  from  this  department,  has  heen  running 
township  lines  to  ascertain  its  character  and  value,  gives  the 
most  flattering  account  of  it,  and  from  whose  information  wc 
may  safely  infer  that  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  United 
States  will  not  onh'  be  able  to  procure,  within  its  own  bounda- 
ries, a  sufficiency  of  sugar,  rum,  (perhaps  coffee)  molasses, 
and  most  'of  the  tropical  fruits  for  their  own  consumption, 
but  be  able  to  spare  some  for  exportation.  Within  a  year 
last  past,  there  has  been  discovered  tracts  of  country  equal  to 
many  of  the  West  India  islands,  for  quality  of  soil  not  only 
fit  for,  but  of  the  kind  best  adapted  to  produce  that  precious 
salt.  Extracts  from  some  of  the  communications  of  the  sur- 
veyor, will  best  explain  the  situation  of  the  lands  there.  In 
a  letter  dated  the  21st  of  January*,  1813,  he  writes,  *^  I  have 
the  honour  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  two  rough  sketches 
of  the  north  and  south-east  district  of  Louisiana,  that  you 
may  more  distinctly  perceive  the  character  of  the  country. 
Contrary  to  our  expectations  or  hope,  we  are  informed  that 
there  is  a  large  body  of  high  primi:ive  soil,  extremely  rich 
and  valuable,  situated  south-west  of  Orleans,  about  twenty 
miles  distant,  and  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  in  extent,  on 
which  a  flock  of  some  hundreds  of  buffaloe  range,  and  have 
remained  for  many  years  past  living  on  the  high  cane  lands 
during  the  season  of  inundations,  and  ranging  through  the 
salt  marshes  during  the  season  of  low  water.  This  informa- 
tion is  obtained  by  one  of  our  deputies,  and  I  presume  may 
be  relied  on ;  if  so,  it  will  at  once  become  the  most  valuable 
and  saleable  tract  of  land  in  this  countr}',  it  being  in  the  best 
position  for  the  growth  of  sugar  cane.'^ 

In  another,  dated  September  3d,  1813 — he  writes  "  My 
principal  deputy  for  the  south-eastern  district  of  Louisiana, 
has  been  employed  for  some  time  past  in  extending  township 
lines  through,  and  exploring  the  southern  portion  of  his  dis- 
trict. He  represents  that  there  are  a  number  of  islands  on 
the  coast,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  and  good  soil ; 
he  found  a  body  of  high  rich  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ocean,  extending  along  the  bayous  running  into  the  bays. 

"  Our  surveyors  have  made  some  progress  in  surveying 
tracts  on  the  water  courses,  under  the  law  for  surveying  lands 
on  water  courses  in  Louisiana ;  the  lands  on  the  bayou  th^ 
have  been  surveying  (bayou  Cayou)  for  about  thirty  miles 
up;  it  extends  back  from  that  water  course  about  half  a 
mile  of  high,  apparently  primitive  soil,  heavily  timbered  and 
of  the  richest  quality,  thence  it  descends  four  hundred  and 
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sixtf-five  perches ;  there  are  several  other  bayous  similarly 
situated  with  valuable  lands  on  their  margins ;  these  lands 
are  as  far  south  as  the  Balise  or  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ; 
they  are  exposed  to  the  ocean,  and  of  course  better  calculated 
for  the  growth  of  sugar  cane  than  any  lands  in  the  Mississip- 
pi* This  tract  of  country,  and  the  approach  to  it  by  water, 
are  very  litde  or  not  at  all  known.  It  would  doubdess  add 
much  to  the  value  of  those  lands,  and  promote  their  ready 
sale,  to  have  an  accurate  survey  of  the  coast,  bays,  and  islands, 
in  front,  annexed  to  the  survey  of  the  interior  country ;  so 
that  purchasers  or  those  disposed  to  purchase  lands  there, 
might  see  the  advantage  those  lands  possess,  and  their  con- 
venient approach  and  communication  with  the  ocean." 

It  would  swell  this  paper  too  much  to  detail  minutely  the 
several  representations  made  of  this  immensely  valuable 
country,  immensely  valuable,  whether  considered  as  it  re- 
spects its  surface  and  situation,  the  products  it  may  be  ren« 
dered  capable  of  furnishing,  or  the  treasure  it  is  destined  to 
pour  into  the  national  coffers. 

In  this  region  a  land  office  is  directed  by  law  to  be  opened 
in  the  territory  of  Missouri,  as  soon  as  the  private  chums  are 
all  ascertained  and  the  lands  surveyed ;  and  from  which  ter- 
ritory alone,  it  is  believed  inexhaustible  stores  of  lead  may  be 
obtained. 

In  the  state  of  Louisiana,  three  land  offices  are  provided 
for  by  law,  one  at  New  Orleans  for  the  eastern  land  district, 
one  at  Oppelousas  for  the  western  land  district,  south  of  Red 
river,  and  the  other  at  such  place,  north  of  Red  river,  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  designate  ;  the  land  offi- 
cers in  these  districts  are  progressing  to  a  close  in  ascertain- 
ing the  character  and  extent  of  the  private  claims,  and  the 
surveyors  have  prepared  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern 
district  for  market,  and  are  progressing  fast  with  the  remain- 
der. 

In  that  portion  of  the  country  lying  east  of  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi and  island  of  New  Orleans  as  far  as  the  river  Perdido, 
two  commissions  have  been  erected  by  law,  one  west,  the 
other  east  of  Pearl  river,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent 
of  private  claims  derived  from  either  the  French,  British,  or 
Spanish  governments,  and  to  obtain  a  list  of  all  the  actual 
settlers  who  have  no  claims  to  lands  derived  from  either  of 
those  governments,  and  who  afe  satisfactorily  progressing  in 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

In  the  territory  of  Illinois  two  land  offices  are  directed  by 
law  to  be  opened,  one  at  Kaskaskia,  the  other  at  Shawnee^ 
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town,  so  soon  as  the  private  claims  and  donations  are  all 
located,  and  the  lands  surveyed,  which  are  in  great  forward- 
ness* By  an  act  of  congress  passed  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1810,  it  was  provided  in  section  6,  ^^  that  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
Illinois  territor}',  at  and  including  Shawneetown  on  the  Ohio 
river,  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  surveyor  general,  be 
laid  oiT  into  town  lots,  streets,  and  avenues,  and  into  out  lots, 
in  such  manner  and  of  such  dimensions  as  he  may  judge 
proper,^  &c.  &c«  I  quote  the  words  of  the  act,  to  show  that 
it  was  mandatory  on  the  surveyor  general ;  for  it  appears,  a 
most  unfortunate  selection  of  a  scite  for  this  town  has  been 
made,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  expense  already  incurred 
in  laying  out  the  town,  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon  it. 
To  show  the  causes  for  such  determination  I  beg  leave  to 
give  extracts  from  some  of  the  representations  made  to  this 
office  by  the  present  surveyor  general,  one  of  the  territorial 
judges,  the  principal  deputy  surveyor,  and  one  of  the  late 
commissioners  at  Kaskaskia,  who  write  August  14th,  1813, 
as  follows : 

^^  When  I  recently  recommended  a  small  change  in  the 
plat  of  Shawneetown,  it  was  then  my  decided  conviction  that 
the  scite  itself  ought  to  be  changed,  but  not  knowing  that 
others  would  feel  an  interest  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
unite  in  such  a  recommendation,  I  was  unwilling  to  move 
alone  in  so  important  an  object.  I  was  an  eye  witness  to 
one  of  the  two  inundations  by  which  that  place  was  visited 
last  spring,  and  to  the  great  distresses  and  losses  which  were 
experienced.  I  had  before  observed,  in  riding  through  the 
woods  surrounding  the  tovm,  the  extraordinary  height  of  the 
water  marks  upon  the  trees,  which  were  so  visible,  for  the 
space  of  about  two  miles  on  the  road  to  the  salines,  that  one 
might  imagine  himself  riding  under  water  to  the  depth  of 
from  12  to  15  feet ;  but  the  last  spring  I  saw  the  water  itself 
even  at  a  greater  height  than  had  been  marked  by  the  icy 
freshes  of  winter.  I  rode  upon  the  flood  for  more  than  two 
weeks  in  a  keel  boat  over  tne  principal  street  of  the  town 
lashed  to  a  merchant's  store,  and  the  boat  was  upon  a  level 
with  its  roof;  an  attack  of  ague  and  fever  then  compelled  me 
to  quit  and  seek  health  in  the  high  lands  of  Kentucky.  The 
flood  continued  to  rise  a  few  feet  afterwards,  and  was 
nearly  as  long  in  falling  as  it  was  in  rising  ;  a  second  inun- 
dation quickly  succeeded ;  when  the  waters  rose  as  high  as 
in  the  first.  At  the  time  I  left  the  boat  the  waters  were  about 
midway  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  generally,  and  quite  to  the 
ridge  poles  of  several*     Being  heavy  log  cabins  they  usually 
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did  not  float  till  immersed  to  the  last  mentioned  depth,  and  I 
saw  from  15  to  20  float  away;  about  40  in  the  whole  floated 
off.  It  was  a  merciful  providence  that  the  wind  did  not  blow- 
hard  in  either  of  the  inundations,  for  if  it  had  done  so,  every 
building  of  every  description  must  unquestionably  have  been 
demolished  and  swept  off.  I  need  not  describe  the  distresses 
and  losses  of  the  inhabitants — several  were  sickened— some 
died.  Every  beast  perished  which  could  not  be  taken  into 
boats,  or  was  not  seasonably  driven  to  the  high  lands.  All 
the  fences,  with  every  description  of  improvements  around 
and  in  the  houses,  which  could  float,  were  taken  off.  The 
time  occupied  by  both  freshes  was  about  10  weeks ;  I  mean 
the  time  th-U  the  water  lay  over  the  surface  of  Shawnectown." 

It  has  been  observed  that  Shawneetown  was  laid  out  under 
the  authority  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  is  annexed  a  most  valuable  district  of  rich  land,  which 
with  the  lots  of  Shawneetown  are  directed  to  be  offered  for 
sale,  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  so 
direct  (for  all  the  present  settlers  there  are  volunteers  on 
public  lands,  and  have  made  small  temporary  improvements, 
expecting  when  the  s:iles  commenced  to  become  purchasers)  ; 
but  should  congress  determine  to  abandon  the  present  plan, 
from  this  representation  confirmed  by  others  in  this  office 
equally  strong  and  respectable,  and  authorise  the  surveyor 
general  to  select  a  better  spot  to  la>  off  a  town  upon,  the 
United  States  own  lands  a  few  miles  lower  down  on  the 
Ohio  river,  the  situation  of  which  for  a  town,  in  every  point 
of  view,  could  not  be  excelled  in  the  Illinois  territory ;  and 
the  monies  the  sale  of  the  lots  would  produce,  above  what  the 
sales  in  the  present  town  would,  will  far  more  than  cover  the 
loss  incurred  by  laying  out  the  present  town  of  Shawnee. 

In  this  territory  there  is  also  a  very  valuable  saline  which 
is  directed  bv  law  to  be  leased  in  such  a  way,  that  the  occu- 
pants  may,  while  the  interests  of  the  United  States  arc 
secured,  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  salt,  and 
furnish  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  >vith  this  essential 
necessary  of  life  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

In  the  Indiana  territory  two  land  offices  are  established, 
one  at  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  and  the  other  at  Jefferson- 
viHe,  on  the  Ohio,  embracing  a  vast  extent  of  remarkably 
fertile  lands.  At  the  last  mentioned  office,  the  fractional 
sections  lying  around  Clark's  grant,  which  were  not  survey- 
ed and  ready  for  market  when  the  sales  first  commenced, 
are  now  ready,  and  will  be  offered  so  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
country  will  justify  the  measure. 
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The  existing  laws  require  "  that  all  lands  forfeited  for  non- 
payment, shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  court  house  of  the 
county  in  which  the  offices  are  situated,"  and  the  register  and 
receiver  at  Jeffersonville  represent,  that  the  court  house  of 
their  county  is  fifteen  miles  distant  from  their  offices ;  that  it 
occasions  g^eat  inconvenience  and  derangement  of  their  bu- 
siness to  attend  the  sales  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  urge  the 
necessity  of  legislative  interference  for  their  relief. 

In  the  state  of  Ohio  there  are  six  land  offices  established 
and  in  successful  operation  ;  one  at  Cincinnati,  one  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  one  at  Zanesville,  one  at  Marietta,  one  at  Steubenville, 
and  the  other  at  Canton.  The  western  boundar)'  line  of  the 
Virginia  military  reservation,  embracing  the  lands  between 
the  Scioto  and  the  Little  Miami  rivers  in  this  state,  has  never 
yet  been  satisfactorily  established.  An  essav  has  lately  been 
made  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  United  States  and 
the  state  of  Virginia  without  success ;  a  report  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  a  plat  of 
the  country  and  explanations,  was  made  to  congress  and  are 
on  their  files,  giving  ample  information  on  that  controverted 
business. 

In  the  territory  of  Michigan  one  land  office  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Detroit.  The  private  claims  and  donations  to 
individuals  had  been  patented  soon  after  the  organization  of 
this  office,  but  before  they  were  presented  to  the  persons  by 
their  agent  who  had  them  in  possession,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy,  and  states  that  the  patents  were  wantonly  de- 
stroyed :  application  was  made  here  for  exemplifications,  but 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  territory  at  that  time,  and  the 
very  limited  means  allowed  to  perform  the  complicated  du- 
ties assigned  us,  the\  haVe  not  been  issued.  In  the  Missis- 
sippi territory  there  are  three  land  offices  established,  one  at 
Huntsville,  in  Madison  county,  one  at  Washington,  west  of 
Pearl  river,  and  the  other  at  Fort  St.  Stephen's,  east  of  Pearl 
river.  In  this  latter  district,  the  register  of  the  land  office 
states,  that  a  number  of  persons  obtained  certificates  of  pre- 
emptions to  land  to  the  amount  im  the  whole  of  21,930  acres 
of  land,  and  that  the  time  has  elapsed  wherein  they  were 
bound  to  complete  the  whole  of  their  payments,  but  that  they 
have  never  paid  one  cent  therefor.  These  lands  are  there- 
fore reverted  again  to  the  United  States,  most  of  which  would 
now  sell,  but  it  requires  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  authorise 
their  sale. 

In  this  district  the  whole  of  the  rich  and  valuable  lands 
ceded  by  the  Chactaws,  and  lying  along  the  Tombigbee,  are 
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surveyed  and  ready  for  market.  By  the  artides  of  agree- 
ment and  cession  made  between  the  United  States  aM  the 
state  of  (ieorgin,  on  the  2-Uh  of  April,  1802,  the  United 
States  are  bound  to  pay  to  the  state  of  Georgia,  out  of  the 
first  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of  the  land  ceded,  af? 
ter  deducting  the  expenses  incurred  in  surveying  and  incident 
to  such  sales,  the  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars ;  only  forty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  dollars  and  seventy  cents  of  which  has  yet  been 
paid  in  arms  under  the  act  of  April,  1808. 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  the  public  lands,  it  will  ap* , 
pear,  that  independent  of  the  lands  now  oiTered  for  sale  at 
the  several  land  offices  established  by  law,  we  have  nearljr 
ready  to  add  thereto  the  balance  of  the  Chactaw  purchase, 
and  the  forfeited  pre-emptions  in  the  Mississippi  territoiy, 
the  eastern  and  western  land  districts  in  the  state  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  Kaskaskia  and  Shawneetown  districts  in  the  UlSfiois, 
and  the  fractions  around  Clark's  grant  in  the  IncUana:  and 
so  soon  as  the  laws  can  be  carried  fully  into  eiTect,  and  die 
lands  surveyed,  the  district  north  of  Red  river,  and  the  landa 
to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  in  theterrito* 
ries  of  Missouri  and  Michigan. 

The  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  considers  it 
his  duty  farther  to  state,  that  upon  the  organization  of  thia 
office,  the  public  business  assigned  to  it  was  gready  behind. 
Patient  industry  and  incessant  application  has  done  nuch, 
but  the  examination  and  auditing  the  quarterly  accoiinta 
of  the  receivers  of  public  monies  present  such  an  immense 
load  of  labour,  that  he  is  compelled  to  solicit  additional  aid 
in  the  estimates  for  the  year  1814,  for  clerk  hire;  for  fay  a 
decision  of  the  comptroller,  as  the*  proper  law  officer  of  the 
treasury  department,  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office  is  compelled  to  examine  and  audit  all  the  accounts  of 
the  receivers  of  public  monies  as  far  back  as  the  year  1801 ; 
and  this  immense  mass  of  business  is  pressing,  for  some  of 
the  late  receivers  are  indebted  to  the  United  States  in  large 
amounts,  and  suits  cannot  be  commenced  by  the  comptroller 
until  the  accounts  are  examined  and  audited. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

EDWARD  TIFFIN, 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Q/Secm 
The  honourable  the  Speaker  of  the 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
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Mtstage  from  the  Prerident  of  the  United  States^  transmitting 
Cof9e9  of  a  Letter  from  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affmrs^to  the  Secretary  of  Staie^  with  the  Answer 
of  the  latter. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States* 
I  transmit  for  the  information  of  confess,  copies  of  a 
letter  from  die  British  secretary  of  atate  for  foreign  affairs, 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  with  the  answer  of  the  latter. 

In  appreciatmg  the  accepted  proposal  of  the  govemmept 
of  Great  Britain,  for  instituting  negociations  for  peace,  con- 
gress will  not  fail  to  keep  in  mind,  that  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  on  the  war  can  in  no  respect  impede  the 
progress  to  a  favourable  result ;  whilst  a  relaxation  of  such 
preparations,  should  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  for  a 
speedy  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  peace  be  disappointed, 
would  necessarily  have  the  most  injurious  consequences. 
January  6thy  1814.  JAMES  MADISON. 

DOCUMENTS. 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  November  4,  1813. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  you,  for  the  information 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  copy  of  a  note  which 
bia  Britannic  majesty's  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg was  directed  to  present  to  the  Russian  government, 
as  soon  as  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent  was  informed 
that  plenipotentiaries  had  been  nominated  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government  for  the  purpose  of  negociating  for 
peace  with  great  Britain,  under  the  mediation  of  his  impe- 
rial majesty. 

His  lordship  having,  by  the  last  courier  from  the  imperial 
head-quarters,  acquainted  me  that  the  American  commis- 
sioners now  at  St.  Petersburg,  have  intimated,  in  reply  to 
this  overture,  that  they  had  no  objection  to  a  negociation  at 
London,  and  were  equaUy  desirous  as  the  British  govern- 
ment had  declared  itself  to  be,  that  this  business  should  not 
be  mixed  with  the  affairs  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
that  their  powers  were  limited  to  negociate  under  the  medi- 
ation of  Russia. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  order  to  avoid  an  un- 
necessary continuance  of  the  calamities  of  war,  the  prince 
regent  commands  me  to  transmit,  by  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the 
American  port  nearest  to  the  seat  of  government,  the  offi" 
cial  note  above-mentioned,  in  order  that  the  president,  if  he 
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should  feel  disposed  to  enter  upon  a  direct  negociation  for 
the  restoration  of  peace  between  the  two  states,  may  give 
his  directions  accordingly* 

In  making  this  communication,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
British  government  is  willing  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
the  government  of  America  for  the  conciliatory  adjustment 
of  the  differences  subsisting  between  the  two  states,  with  an 
earnest  desire  on  their  part  to  bring  them  to  a  favourable  is- 
sue, upon  principles  of  perfect  reciprocity,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  established  maxims  of  public  law,  and  with  the  ma- 
ritime rights  of  the  British  empire. 

The  admiral  commanding  the  British  squadron  on  the 
American  station  will  be  directed  to  give  the  necessary  pro- 
tection to  any  persons  proceeding  to  Europe,  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  furtherance  of  tlus 
overture ;  or,  should  the  American  government  have  occa- 
sion to  forward  orders  to  their  commission  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  give  the  requisite  facilities,  by  cartel  or  otherwise^ 
to  the  transmission  of  the  same. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  conaiderationy 
sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

'  (Signed)  C  ASTLEREAGH. 

To  the  American  Secretary  of  Statc^  &f c.  &fc.  £sPc. 

Translation  of  a  Note  from  Lord  Cathcart  to  the  Cmint  ik 
Nes'selrode^  dated  Toplitz^  1st  September^  1813. 

The  undersigned,  ambassador  of  his  Britannic  majesty  to 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  desiring  to  avail  himself  of 
the  first  occasion  to  renew  the  subject  respecting  America, 
which  was  brought  into  discussion  in  a  conference  at  the 
moment  of  departure  from  Reichenbach,  has  the  honour  to 
address  this  note  to  the  count  de  Nesselrode. 

Although  the  prince  regent,  for  reasons  which  have  been 
already  made  I  nown,  has  not  found  himself  in  a  situation  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  his  imperial  majesty,  for  terminating 
the  discussions  with  the  United  States  of  America,  his  roym 
highness  desires,  nevertheless,  to  give  effect  to  the  beneficent 
wishes  which  his  imperial  majesty  has  expressed,  of  seeing 
the  wiu-  between  Great  Britain  and  America  soon  terminated 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  two  governments. 

With  this  view,  his  royal  highness  having  learned  that  the 
envoys  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  for  nesociating 
a  peace  with  (ireat  Britain,  under  the  mediation  of  his  im- 
perial m.ijistv,have  arrived  in  Russia;  notwithstanding  that 
he  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  not  accepting  the  in- 
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terposition  of  any  friendly  power  in  the  question  which  forms 
the  principal  object  in  dispute  between  die  two  states^  he  is, 
nevertheless,  ready  to  nominate  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  cU- 
rectly  with  the  American  plenipotentiaries. 

His  royal  highness  sincerely  wishes  that  the  conferences 
of  these  plenipotentiaries  may  result  in  re-establishing  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  the  blessing  and  the  reciprocal  advan- 
tages of  peace. 

If,  through  the  good  offices  of  his  imperial  majesty,  this 
proposition  should  be  accepted,  the  prince  regent  would  pre- 
fer that  the  conferences  should  be  held  at  London,  on  ac- 
count of  the  facilities  which  it  would  give  to  the  discussions. 

But,  if  this  choice  should  meet  with  insuperable  obstacles, 
his  royal  highness  would  consent  to  substitute  Gothenburg, 
as  the  place  nearest  to  England. 

The  undersigned,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  CATHCART. 

A  Toplitz^  le  \r  September^  1813. 

Le  soussign6  ambassadeur  de  S.  M.  Britannique  pr6s  sa 
majesty  Pempereur  de  toutes  les  Russies,  desirant  profiter  de. 
la  premise  occasion  pour  renouveller  une  matiere  dont  il  a 
ft6  question  dans  une  conference  au  moment  du  depart  de 
Reichenbach,  touchant  L'Amerique,  a  Phonneur  d'adresser 
cette  note  a  son  excellence  monsieur  le  compte  de  Nessel- 
rode. 

Quoique  le  prince  regent,  pour  des  raisons  qui  ont  deja  6te 
communiqu^es,  ne  se  soit  pas  trouv6  dans  le  cas  d'accepter 
la  mediation  de  S.  M.  I.  pour  terminer  les  discussions  avec 
les  Etats  Unis  d'Amerique,  S.  A.  R.  desire  neanmoins  de 
donncr  eif6t  aux  vceux  bienfaisans  que  S.  M.  I.  a  declare  de 
pouvoir  bient6t  voir  termini  la  guerre  entre  la  Grande  Bre- 
tagne  et  I'Amerique  au  contentement  mutuel  des  deux  gou- 
vememens. 

Pour  cct  obj6t  S.  A.  R.  ayant  s^u  que  les  plenipotentiaires 
envoyes  de  la  part  des  Etats  Unis  pour  negocier  une  paix 
avec  la  Grande  Bretagne  sous  la  mediation  de  S.  M.  I.  sont 
arrives  en  Hussic,  non  obstant  qu'elle  se  trouve  dans  la  ne- 
cessite  de  nc  pas  accepter  Ten* remise  d'aucune  puissance 
ami^  pour  la  question  qui  fait  Tohjet  principnle  en  dispute 
entre  les  deux  Etats,  elie  est  neanmoins  prete  a  nommer  des 
plenipotentiaires  pour  trailer  directement  avec  les  plenipoten- 
tiaires Americains. 

Les  vccux  de  S.  A.  R.  sont  bien  sinceres  pour  que  les  con- 
ferences de  ces  plenipotentiaires  puissent  reuissir  f^  retabler 
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^      '  Si  parto  baiiilifai  dtS,  M.  Impfliiie  cette|HfcM>fa» 

■eroit  acoept^,  le  prdtt  regain  prefmroit  que  fcfeoafcien- 
r'  C8S  {NUMem  SB  teiiir  i  Londres  iauue  <ks  fiidlilte  ^iffn 

Mab  ri  ae  cboiz  ranDontrerait  dea  ohataciai  inanpirahiaai 
S.  A.  IL  conaenteroirS  aobatitaer  GothenbouigccMmBe  Pai^' 
Ik        droit  le  ftm  nqsprocM  da  FAiigleterm, 

(Bigaed)  CATHCART.  ^ 

.     TMe  Secretary  of  SkOe  t0  LfriOmOeBwaglu 
MjImAj  DefiaimemqfStai9^9Aywmmry^tBi4i. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receiva  bf  a  ng  of  troce^  fdor 
lordship's  letter  of  the  4th  of  November  laat^  and  a  copf  of 
a  note  which  his  Britannic  majesw'a  ambaaaador  at  Aa  ooort 
of  St*  Petersburg  presented  to  tiie  Wn— ww  govcrnmenti  oa 
the  firat  of  September  preceding. 

By  this  communication  it  appears,  thit  faia  aa^al  ¥g^ffff 
the  prince  regent  rcgected  the  mcdiatton  ofluadty  6a  im* 
perial  migea^  to  promote  peace  betireea  AcUaiiad  Statea 
aodGratt  Britaintbutpropoaedto  treat  diredif  irilklheUiii* 
led  Statea  at  Gothenburg,  or  London;  and  dial  be  bad  re» 
ipiested  the  interposition  of  the  good  offices  of  idle  emperor 
in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement 

Having  laid  your  lordship's  communication  before  diejire- 
sident,  I  am  instructed  to  state,  for  the  information  ot  hb 
rojral  highness  the  prince  regent,  that  the  president  has  aeen 
with  regret  this  new  obstacle  to  the  commencement  of  a  ne* 
gociation  for  the  accommodation  of  difiercnces  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  As  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia  was  distinguished  for  his  rectitude  and  impartiality,  and 
was  moreover  engaged  in  a  war  as  an  ally  of  Eng^d,  where* 
by  it  was  his  interest  to  promote  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  president  could  not  doubt  that 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent  would  accept  the  medi- 
ation, which  his  imperial  majesty  had  offered  to  them.  It 
was  the  confidence  with  which  the  high  character  of  the  em*- 
peror  inspired  the  president,  that  inclined  him,  disregarding 
considerations  which  a  more  cautious  policy  might  have  aug- 
gested,  to  accept  the  overture  with  promptitude,  and  to  send 
ministers  to  St.  Petersburg  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  would 
have  been  very  satisfactory  to  t(ie  president,  if  his  royal  lugh- 
ness  the  prince  regent  had  found  it  oompatiUc  with  the  viewa 
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of  Great  Britain  to  adopt  a  similar  measure,  as  much  delay- 
might  have  been  avoided  in  accomplishing  an  object  which 
it  is  admitted  is  of  high  importance  to  both  nations. 

The  course  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  negociations  at  St. 
Petersburg,  under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
could  not,  I  must  remark  to  your  lordship,  have  been  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  United  States  uncon- 
nected, against  Great  Britain,  with  any  affairs  of  the  conti- 
nent. There  was  nothing  in  the  proposed  mediation  tend- 
ing to  such  a  result.  The  terms  of  the  overture  indicated 
the  contrary.  In  offering  to  bring  the  parties  together,  not 
as  an  umpire  but  as  a  common  friend,  to  discuss  and  settle 
their  differences  and  respective  claims,  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  themselves,  his  imperial  majesty  showed  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  both  parties. 

Wherever  the  United  S'aes  may  treat,  thev  will  treat 
with  the  sincere  dis-re  they  have  repeatedly  manifested  of 
terminating  the  present  contest  with  Great  Britain,  on  con- 
ditions of  reciprocity  consistent  with  the  rights  of  both  par- 
ties, as  sovereign  and  independent  nations,  and  calculated 
not  only  to  establish  present  harmony,  but  to  provide,  as  far 
as  possible,  against  future  collisions  which  might  interrupt  it. 

Before  giving  an  answer  to  the  proposition  communicated 
by  your  lordship  to  treat  with  the  United  States,  indepen- 
dently of  the  Russian  mediation,  it  would  have  been  agreea- 
ble to  the  president  to  have  heard  from  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  United  States  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  offer  of  a 
mediation  by  one  power,  and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  another, 
forms  a  relation  between  them,  the  delicacy  of  which  cannot 
but  be  felt.  From  the  known  character,  however,  of  the  em- 
peror, and  the  benevolent  views  with  which  his  mediation 
was  offered,  the  president  cannot  doubt  that  he  will  see  with 
satisfaction  a  concurrence  of  the  United  States  in  an  alterna- 
tive, which,  under  existing  circumstances,  affords  the  best 
prospect  of  attaining  speedily  what  was  the  object  of  his  in* 
terposition.  I  am  accordingly  instructed  to  make  known  to 
your  lordship,  for  the  information  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  that  the  president  accedes  to  his  proposition, 
and  will  take  the  measures  depending  on  him,  for  carrying 
it  into  effect,  at  C«ottenburg,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ; 
it  being  presumed  that  his  majesty,  the  king  of  Sweden,  as 
the  friend  of  both  parties,  will  readily  acquiesce  in  the  choice 
of  a  place  for  their  pacific  negociations  within  his  domi- 
nions. 

The  president  is  duly  sensible  of  the  attention  of  his  royal 
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highness  the  prince  regent,  in  giving  the  orders  to  the  ad- 
miral commanding  the  British  squadron  on  this  coast,  which 
your  lordship  has  communicated. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)  JAS.  MONROE. 


Mesmgefrom  the  President  of  the  United  States^  transnuiting 
information  relative  to  the  reception  of  Mr.  Crawford^  t& 
Minister  from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  France  by 
that  Court y  in  obedience  to  a  Resolution  of  the  11th  instanU 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  StaUi* 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  of  the 
secretary  of  state  complying  with  their  resolution  of  the  11th 
instant. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

January  I8th,  1814. 

REPORT. 

The  secretary  of  state^  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  11th  instant,  re- 
questing the  president  to  communicate  to  the  house  any  in* 
formation  in  his  possession,  and  which  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  divulge  in  relation  to  the  omission  or  refusal  of  Ae 
French  government  to  accredit  the  minister  plenipotentiaiy 
sent  by  the  United  States  to  that  court,  or  of  his  reception  if 
accredited,  of  the  time  when  he  was  so  accredited,  and  of  the 
progress  of  his  negociation,  has  the  honour  to  communicale 
to  the  president,  for  the  information  of  the  house,  the  fol- 
lowing letters  in  relation  to  that  subject,  viz. : 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Crawford  to  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  15th  August,  1813,  enclosing  one  to  the  duke  of  Baasa- 
no  of  the  27th  July,  and  his  answer  of  the  Ist  August;  and 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crawford  to  the  secretaty  of 
state  of  the  8th  of  September,  1813. 

Respcctfullv  submitted, 

JAMES  MONROE. 
Department  ofState^  January  18,  1814. 

DOCUMENTS. 
Mr.  Crawford  to  Mr,  Monroe* 
Sir,  Parisy  15th  AugUMt^  1813. 

On  the  27th  ult.  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  to  in- 
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inform  him  of  my  arrival  in  Paris,  in  quality  of  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States.  On  the  8th  instant,  I 
received  an  answer  dated  at  Dresden  on  the  1st.  Copies  of 
my  note  and  of  his  answer  are  herewith  enclosed. 

With  sentiments  of  high  respect,  I  remain  yours,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 

Hon.  jfames  Monroe^  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Crarwford  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano. 
My  Lord,  Paris,  27th  July^  1813. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  excellency  that  I  have 
been  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  his  impe- 
rial and  royal  majesty,  the  emperor  of  the  French,  and 
king  of  Italy.  I  wait  the  pleasure  of  your  excellency  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  presenting  my  official  credentials, 
preparatory  to  my  reception  by  the  government  of  his  impe- 
rial and  royal  majesty  as  the  accredited  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  seize  on  the  present  occasion  to  assure  your  excellency 
of  the  distinguished  consideration  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  your  most  obedient  and  verv  humble  servant,       ,s  r^ 
(Signed)  WM.  H.  CRAWFORD.      .#;: 

His  excellency  the  Duke  of  Bassano.  '  ^ '. 

Translation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, dated  Dresden,  August  \st^  1813. 

Sir,  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  your  safe  arrival 
in  France,  and  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  did  mc 
the  honour  to  address  to  me  on  the  2rth  of  July,  on  your  no- 
mination in  quality  of  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  his  imperial  majesty  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
and  king  of  Italy.  The  choice  which  your  government  has 
made  of  a  person  so  distinguished  in  his  own  country,  and 
so  worthy  of  this  honourable  mission,  cannot  but  be  agreea- 
ble to  his  imperial  majesty ;  and  though  he  is  at  this  time  ab- 
sent from  Dresden,  I  can  give  you  this  assurance  in  his 
name.  I  will  have  the  honour  to  communicate  to  you  his 
intentions  respecting  the  presentation  of  your  letters  of  cre- 
dence and  your  reception.  Without  waiting  even  for  this, 
I  will  receive  all  the  communications  which  you  may  think 
proper  to  make  to  me  as  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  your 
government,  and  the  delay  of  a  form;il:tv  will  produce  node- 
lay  in  the  exercise  of  the  mission  confided  to  you,  or  in  the 
correspondence  which  it  will  procure  for  me  the  benefit  of 
holding  with  you. 

vor,k  III.  4 
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>"  Accept,  sir,  the  asauranw  of  my  high  consideniion. 

(Signed)  THE  DUKE  OF  BAS8ANO. 

-^-ii-^'M^^  ^xceOencff  Wnu  H.  Crawford^  EsPc.  &c  &C. 

""^'i^U^f/mi  of  a  Lnterfrom  Mr.  Cramfordto  Mr.  Monroe^  JOed 
'■;*"'  Parui  Sefiiembcr  Bth^  IBIS. 

^  k  have  just  received  an  answer  to  the  note  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  the  duke  of  Badsano,  requesting  Mrs.  Barlow's 
Jjjk  passports.  On  the  subject  of  recognttkm  he  says,  that  he  is 
^^  veiy  sdicitotts  I  should  present  my  letter  of  credence  to  die 
cflsperor*  in  Paris.  He  does  not  repeat  his  invitation  to 
communicate  with  him.  The  operations  of  the  war  will  pro* 
baUy  detain  the  emperor  in  the  north  [until]  Ae  winter.  It 
is  believed  that  die  duke  of  Bassano  will  not  ret^im  befiyre 
him.  If  this  opinion  should  be  realised,  the  winter  wiU  ha 
far  advanced  before  I  shalftc  aUe  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  French  government  to  t&e  subjects  of  discussion  between 
the  two  nations." 


Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  St0es  irmnsmMng 
a  Report  from  the  Secretary  ofState^  compkfmg  mfft  the  Re^ 
sokfiion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ofthfs  \fUA  infant. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  SMes. 

I  transmit  to  the  house  of  representatives  a  report  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  complying  with  their  resolution  of  the 
12th  instant.  JAMES  MADISON. 

January  19, 1814. 

REPORT. 

The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  was  referred  a  resolution 
of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  12th  instant,  requesting 
the  president  to  lay  before  the  house  any  correspondence  with 
or  communication  in  writing  from  the  late  minister  of  France, 
on  or  about  the  14th  June,  1 809,  or  by  his  successor  since,  pre- 
scribing or  declaring  the  conditions  on  which  their  sovereign 
would  consent  to  treat  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  Uni- 
ted States,  if  such  information  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
executive,  and  if  it  was  not,  to  inform  the  house,  unless  the 
public  interest  forbade  such  disclosure,  whether  there  has  not 
been  such  a  correspondence  or  communication,  which  was 
withdrawn  from  the  archives  of  the  department  of  state^  and 
if  so,  when,  and  how  the  same  was  withdrawn,  has  the  honour 
to  make  to  the  president  the  following  report : 

That  of  the  transactions  which  took  place  in  the  departs 
ment  of  statju  before  the  secretary  of  state  came  into  office. 
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which  was  in  the  year  1811,  he  has  no  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  other  than  from  the  archives  of  the  department^ 
or  from  the  persons  entrusttd  with  their  safe  keeping. 

That  he  has  caused  the  files  of  the  department  to  be  care- 
fully examined  for  a  communication  described  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  that  none  such  has 
been  found  of  the  date  therein  referred  to,  or  of  any  other 
date  from  the  former  minister  of  France,  or  from  his  suc- 
cessor, or  any  trace  or  evidence  of  such  a  communication ; 
that  he  has  also  enquired  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  depart- 
ment who  has  been  in  that  office  since  the  year  1807,  con- 
cerning the  same,  and  whose  statement  is  annexed. 

That  no  such  communication  was  ever  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  state  by  the  present  minister  of  France. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Department  of  State,  January  18,  1814. 

3fr.  Graham^s  Statement* 

I  know  not  how  I  can  more  clearly  state  every  thing  that 
I  know  relative  to  a  letter  which  was  recently  published  in 
some  of  the  public  prints,  from  general  Turreau  to  Robert 
Smith,  Esq.  and  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  communication 
alluded  to  in  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  12th  instant,  than  by  observing  that  when  that  letter 
as  published  was  shewn  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  this  office,  I 
told  him  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  genuine  ;  that  some 
parts  did  not  appear  new  to  me,  but  that  other  parts  of  it  did. 
We  immediately  looked  at  general  Turreau's  file,  and  no 
such  letter  was  there.  I  then  observed  that  if  it  was  genuine, 
it  must  be  the  letter  from  general  Turreau  which  had  been 
withdrawn. 

The  fact  of  one  of  his  letters,  which  I  had  translated  for 
Mr.  Smith,  having  been  withdrawn,  I  distinctly  remember, 
though  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  either  of  its  date  or  of 
its  contents,  more  than  four  years  having  elapsed  since  I  saw 
it;  but  I  remember  it  was  considered  exceptionable,  and  (hat 
Mr.  Smith  directed  me  not  to  put  it  on  the  files,  but  to  lay 
it  aside.  I  can  add  too,  that  it  was  the  only  letter  from  gene- 
ral Turreau  which  to  my  knowledge  was  ever  withdrawn. 

This  letter  was  withdrawn  by  a  gentleman  attached  to  the 
French  legation,  who  called  at  the  department  of  state  to  get 
it,  and  it  was  delivered  to  him  either  by  Mr.  Smith  himself, 
or  by  me  under  his  directions.  When  this  was  done,  I  can- 
not now  recollect,  nor  have  I  any  means  of  ascertaining, 
except  by  reference  to  a  subsequent  event  which  happened  in 
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die  month  of  November^n&  I  aDude  to  die  dkaitasal  of 
Mr.  Jackson.  For  I  iijImBpi  in  ^  conversation  I  liad  with 
Mr.  Smith  respecting  that  occurrence  at  the  dflM  it  Uiok 
e,  he  observed  tluit  he  supposed  general  Turreau  would 
:^  ghd  he  had  wididrawn  his  letter, 
lar^bat  way  die  translation  of  this  letter  has  got  into  die 
pofilkiprints,  I  know  not,  nor  do  I  know  ^en  or  by  whom 
It  was  taken  from  diis  office.  * 

JOHN  GRAHAM,    « 
OuefOerk  of  the  D^mrtmeni  of  SutU. 

Deparimeni  ofSta$e^  18M  Jmrnary^  1814b 

• 

MB99ag€from  the  President  of  the  United  StateM^tranmitting' 
a  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State^  in  ottBtRenee  to  a  Reoolu^ 
tion  of  the  tSth  instant^  ^^  requesting  the  JPrendent  to  lay 
before  this  House  such  Qgcuments  relative  to  the  Russiam 
Mediation  as  in  his  ofinimtii  may  noi  be  im^vper  to  com- 


munKOte. 


To  the  House  of  Representaiives  of  the  United  States  ^ 
'  I  transmit  to  the  house  of  representi^tives  m  neport  of  the 
secretary  of  sute  complying  with  their  resohirionof  the  13di 
itanu 
January  IBthy  1814.  JAMC&  MADISON. 


REPORT. 

The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  13th  instant,  re- 
questing the  president  to  lay  before  the  house  such  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  Russian  mediation,  as  in  his  opinion  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  communicate,  has  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  the  president,  for  the  information  of  the  house, 
the  following  letters  in  relation  to  that  subject,  viz. : 

A  letter  in  French  (with  a  translation)  from  M.  Dasch- 
koif,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  8tb  March,  1813,  with  the  answer  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  1 1  th  of  March. 

An  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  Mr. 
Adams,  minister  of  the  United  States,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
of  the  1st  July,  1812,  and  four  letters  and  extracts  from  Mr. 
Adams  to  the  secretary  of  state,  bearing  date  respectively  on 
the  30th  September,  irth  October,  and  11th  December,  1812, 
and  on  the  26th  June,  1813. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Department  of  State  ^  January  18, 1814. 


rr' 
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DOCUMENTS. 

Mr.  De  Daschkoff^  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pkni- 

potentiary  of  Hl^  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 

Russias  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States* 
(Translation.) 

The  undersigned  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  has 
the  honour  to  make  known  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  he  has  just  received  orders 
from  the  emperor  his  master,  to  make  the  following  overture 
to  his  excellency  the  president  of  the  United  States* 

The  peace  of  Russia  with  England  seemed  to  present  this 
immense  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  nearly  all  seafaring 
people,  that  it  freed  their  relations  from  that  constraint,  from 
that  continual  vexation  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  for 
many  years  without  intermission.  The  emperor  viewed  with 
pleasure  a  result  so  conformable  to  all  his  wishes,  and  which 
appeared  as  not  being  at  all  doubtful.  It  became  so,  how- 
ever, by  the  war  between  England  and  America. 

Tlie  undersigned  is  directed  to  express  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  the  regret  with  which  his  imperial  majesty 
foresees  the  great  shackles  which  this  new  episode  is  about 
to  oppose  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  nations.  Tlielove 
of  humanity  and  what  he  owes  to  his  subjects,  whose  com- 
merce has  already  sufRciently  suffered,  command  him  to  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  remove  the  evils  which  this  war 
18  preparing  even  for  those  nations  who  will  not  take  part  in 
it. 

His  majesty,  who  takes  pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  convinced  that  it  has  done  all  that  it  could  do  to  prevent 
this  rupture,  but  that  treating  of  it  directly  would  take  away 
from  the  negociation  all  semblance  of  impartiality.  In  a  di- 
rect discussion  every  thing  would  tend  to  excite  the  preju- 
dices and  the  asperity  of  the  parties.  To  obviate  this  incon- 
venience his  majesty  the  emperor,  gratified  at  being  able  to 
give  a  proof  of  his  friendship  alike  for  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  wished 
to  offer  to  them  his  mediation,  and  charged  the  undersigned 
to  propose  it  to  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  having  the  honour  to  communicate  to  the 
secretary  of  state  the  sentiments  and  thr  wishes  of  his  impe- 
rial majesty  begs  him  to  make  them  known  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,    llie  emperor  would  feel  great  satis- 
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faction  if  a  like  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
progress  of  this  new  war,  and  of  extinguishing  it  in  its 
origin*  From  the  satisfactory  assurances  which  the  president 
of  the  United  Sutes  has  constantly  given  to  ihe  underaigned 
of  the  sentiments  of  regard  and  friendship  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  his  excellency  for  Russia,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  august  person  of  his  majesty,  he  cannot  but 
flatter  himself  that  he  will  receive  an  answer  which  shall 
correspond  with  the  generous  wishes  of  the  emperor  hb 
master. 

The  undersigned  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  his  individual  wishes  for 
whatever  may  have  a  tendency  to  re-establish  active  relaUOQS 
between  Kussia  and  the  United  States,  and  to  advance  the 
prosperity  of  the  republic* 

He  seizes  with  eagerness  this  occasion  to  renew  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  assurances  of  his  highest  consideration 
and  respect. 

(Signed)  ANDRE  DE  DASCHKOFF. 

Washington^  24th  Februarif  {%th  March\  1813. 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Daschkoff* 
(Copy) 
Sir,  Department  of  State  ^  March  11,  1813. 

I  have  hud  the  iionour  to  rtit  ive  your  note  of  the  8th 
instant,  making  known  td  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  disposition  of  his  majesty  thi*  emperor  of  Russia,  to  pro- 
mote peace,  by  his  friendly  mediation  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  president  to  assure  you,  that  he 
sees  in  this  overture,  on  the  part  of  your  sovereign,  strong 
proofs  of  that  humane  and  enlightened  policy,  which  have 
characterized  his  reign.  It  was  impossible  that  a  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should  not  mate- 
rially aifect  the  commerce  of  Russia,  and  it  was  worthy  the 
high  character  of  a  prince,  distinguished  by  his  attachment 
to  the  interests  of  his  people,  to  interpose  his  good  oflBcea  for 
the  restoration  of  peace.  The  president  sees,  at  the  same 
time,  in  this  overture,  and  in  the  circumstances  attending  it, 
a  strong  proof  of  the  friendly  interest  which  his  imperial  ma- 
jest}'  takes  in  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

'rhe  United  States,  conscious  that  they  were  not  the  ag- 
gressors in  this  contest ;  that  on  the  contrir}'^,  they.had  borne 
great  wrongs  for  a  series  of  years,  before  they  appealed  to 
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arms  in  defence  of  their  rights,  are  willing  and  ready  to  lay 
them  down  as  soon  as  Great  Britain  ceases  to  violate  those 
rights. 

The  president  is  aware  that  many  of  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  a  direct  communication  between  the  parties 
themselves  may  be  avoided,  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  pow- 
er, especially  one,  entitled  to,  and  possessing  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  both  the  belligerents.  To  the  claim  of  Russia  to 
that  distinguished  consideration,  the  president  does  tiot  hesi- 
tate to  express,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  his  full  ac- 
knowledgment. He  recollects  with  much  satisfaction,  that 
during  a  period  of  great  and  general  contention,  the  relations 
of  friendship  have  always  subsisted  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia ;  and  he  finds  in  the  personal  qualities,  and 
high  character  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  a  sacred  pledge 
for  the  justice  and  impartiality  which  may  be  expected  from 
his  interposition. 

Influenced  by  these  sentiments,  the  president  instructs  me 
to  inform  you,  that  he  willingly  accepts  the  mediation  of  your 
sovereign  to  promote  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  I  am  instructed  also  to  state,  that  such  ar- 
rangements will  be  made,  without  delay,  as  will  afford  to  his 
imperial  majesty  the  opportunity  he  has  invited,  to  interpose 
his  good  offices  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  important  an 
event.  Of  these  arrangements  I  shall  have  the  honour  to 
advise  you  in  an  early  communication. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  JAS.  MONROE. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  yohn  ^uincy 

Adams^  Esq.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at 

St.  Petersburg. 
Sir,  Department  ofState^  July  1,  1812. 

'*  On  the  18th  ultimo  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain  passed  congress ;  of  which,  of  the  president's  mes- 
sage, and  report  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  of  the 
house  of  representatives  leading  to  it,  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  you  copies." 

"  You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced this  result  to  require  any  explanation  of  them.  As  it 
appeared  that  Great  Britain  would  not  revoke  her  orders  in 
council,  on  the  just  grounds  on  which  it  was  claimed,  but  en- 
larged the  conditions  on  which  she  professed  her  willingness 
to  revoke  them,  there  remained  no  honourable  course  for 
the  United  States  to  pursue  short  of  war.     On  full  conside- 
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ration  of  all  circumstances,  this  measure  was  adopted,  and 
the  government  is  resolved  to  pursue  it  till  its  objects  are 
accomplished,  with  the  utmost  decision  and  activity  in  its 
power." 

"  In  resorting  to  war  against  Great  Britain,  as  the  United 
States  have  done,  by  inevitable  necessity,  it  is  their  desire 
and  hope  that  it  may  be  confined  to  her  only. 

^^  It  is  seen  with  much  regret,  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
is  likely  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  party 
to  the  war  in  Europe,  if  he  has  not  already  become  so. 
Should  that  event  take  place,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should  afiect, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  very  friendly  relations  which  now 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  Russia.  It  is  the  sincere 
desire  of  this  government  to  preserve  in  their  utmost  extent, 
those  relations  with  that  power.'* 

*'  With  France,  our  affairs  in  many  important  circumstan- 
ces are  still  unsettled  ;  nor  is  there  anv  certaintv  that  a  satis*- 
factorv  settlement  of  them  will  be  obtained.  Should  it  how- 
ever  be  the  case,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  produce  any 
closer  connexion  between  the  United  States  and  that  power* 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  event  whatever  will  have  that 
effect." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Adams  to  the  Secretary  ofSteiem 

St.  Petersburg^  30th  September^  1818. 
"  On  the  20ih  inst.  I  received  a  note  from  the  chancellor 
requesting  me  to  call  upon  him  the  next  evening,  which  I 
accordingly  did ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  asked  to  see  me  fay 
the  emperor's  command :  that  having  made  peace  and  esta- 
blished the  relations  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  emperor  was  much  concerned  and  disappointed  to 
find  the  whole  benefit  which  he  expected  his  subjects  would 
derive  commeixially  from  that  event,  defeated  and  lost  by 
the  new  war  which  had  arisen  between  the  United  States  and 
England:  that  he  had  thought  he  perceived  various  indica- 
tions that  there  was  on  both  sides  a  reluctance  at  engaging 
in  and  prosecuting  this  war,  and  it  had  occurred  to  the  em- 
peror that  perhaps  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  differences 
between  the  parties  might  be  accommodated  more  easily  and 
speedily  by  indirect  than  by  a  direct  negotiation:  that  his 
majesty  had  directed  him  to  see  me,  and  to  inquire  if  I  was 
aware  of  any  difficulty  or  obstacle  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  if  he  should  offer  his  mediation 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  pacification*     I  answered  that 
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it  was  obviously  impossible  for  me  to  speak  on  this  subject 
any  otherwise  than  from  the  general  knowledge  which  I  had 
of  the  sentiments  of  my  government;  that  I  was  so  far  from 
knowing  what  their  ideas  were  with  regard  to  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  that  I  had  not  to  that  day  received  any  official 
communication  of  its  declaration ;  but  that  I  well  knew  it 
was  with  reluctance  they  had  engaged  in  the  war ;  that  I  was 
very  sure  whatever  determination  they  might  form  upon  the 
proposal  of  the  emperor's  mediation  they  would  receive  and 
consider  it  as  a  new  evidence  of  his  majesty's  regard  and 
friendship  for  the  United  States,  and  that  I  was  not  aware  of 
any  obstacle  or  difficulty  which  could  occasion  them  to  de- 
cline accepting  it. 

**  I  knew  the  war  would  affect  unfavourably  the  interest 
of  Russia.  I  knew  it  must  be  highly  injurious  both  to  the 
United  States  and  England.  I  could  see  no  good  result  as 
likely  to  arise  from  it  to  any  one.  The  count  replied,  that 
he  had  considered  it  altogether  in  the  same  light,  and  so  had 
the  emperor,  who  was  sincerely  concerned  at  it,  and  who 
had  himself  conceived  this  idea  of  authorising  his  mediation. 
He  thought  an  indirect  negociation  conducted  here,  aided 
by  the  conciliatory  wishes  of  a  friend  to  both  parties,  might 
smooth  down  difficulties  vihich  in  direct  discussion  between 
the  principals  might  be  found  insuperable.  To  a  mutual 
friend,  each  party  might  exhibit  all  its  claims,  and  all  its 
complaints,  without  danger  of  exciting  irritations  or  raising 
impediments.  The  part  of  Russia  would  only  be  to  hear 
both  sides,  and  to  use  her  best  endeavours  to  conciliate  them. 
I  observed  that  there  was  a  third  party  to  be  consulted  as  to 
the  proposal — the  British  government.  The  count  answer- 
ed, that  it  had  already  been  suggested  by  him  to  the  Bi  itish 
aml)assador  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  the  day  before  despatch- 
ed it  by  a  messenger  to  his  court.  Some  question  occurred 
concerning  the  mode  of  enabling  me  to  transmit  this  com- 
munication to  the  United  States,  upon  which  the  count  pro- 
mised to  see  me  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  He  said 
'that  he  should  write  to  Mr.  DaschkoiT,  and  instruct  him  to 
make  the  proposition  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Adams  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Sir,  St.  Petersburg,  \7th  October y  1812. 

I  received  a  few  days  since  a  letter  from  Mr.  Russell,  da- 
ted at  London,  the  9th  of  September,  and  informing  me  that 
his  mission  there  had  closed,  that  he  had  received  his  pass- 
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ports,  and  that  in  three  days  from  that  time  he  should  leave 
the  citv  to  embark  at  Plymouth  for  the  United  States.  He 
adds  that  the  British  government  had  rejected  a  proposition 
which  he  had  been  authorised  to  make  for  a  suspension  of 
hostilities. 

The  evening  before  last  I  had  another  interview  with  the 
chnncellor  count  UomanzoiT  at  his  request*  There  had  been 
rumours  in  circulation  here  of  an  armistice  in  Canada,  and 
of  the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  the  president  for  a. 
new  negociation  with  Great  Britain.  The  count  asked  me 
if  I  had  any  authentic  information  of  these  circumstances* 
I  said  I  had  not,  that  my  information  was  altogether  of  a 
different  aspect,  and  I  told  him  the  substance  of  Mr.  Rus- 
selPs  communication.  He  then  observed  that  this  ilkddent 
would  not  discourage  this  government  from  making  an  offer 
of  its  mediation,  which  he  had  suggested  to  me  in  a  former 
conference.  On  the  contrary,  the  failure  of  every  new  at- 
tempt at  direct  negociation  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  and 
hope  that  a  mediation  might  be  more  successful ;  a  media- 
tion  of  a  common  friend,  not  only  desirous  from  the  send* 
ment  of  friendship  to  see  the  parties  reconciled  to  each  other, 
but  having  also  a  strong  interest  of  his  own  in  their  recon- 
ciliation. 

The  count  said  he  had  his  despatches  for  Mr.  DaschkoflF 
ready,  instructing  him  to  make  the  proposition  in  form  to 
the  American  government,  and  he  asked  me  whether  I  could 
indicate  to  him  a  mode  of  transmitting  them  directly  to  the 
United  States.  In  our  former  conversation  (reported  in  my 
letter  of  the  30th  ultimo)  I  had  offered  to  despatch  one  of 
the  American  vessels  now  at  Cronstadt,  if  the  British  am« 
bassador  would  furnish  her  a  passport,  or  any  document  that 
would  protect  her  from  capture  by  British  armed  vessds* 
The  count  said  he  had  made  the  proposal  to  the  ambassador, 
who  had  expressed  his  readiness  to  give  the  document,  pro- 
vided the  vessel  and  messenger  should  go  by  the  way  of  Eng«  . 
land,  a  condition  which  the  count  said  he  had  told  the  am- 
bassador he  could  not  ask  me  to  agree  to,  and  with  which  I 
did  not  think  it  in  fact  suitable  to  comply.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  American  gentlemen  here  on  the  point  of  depar- 
ture for  the  United  States,  and  by  them  I  shall  transmit  thia 
despatch  and  its  duplicate,  together  with  those  of  the  chan- 
cellor to  Mr.  Daschkoff. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  obedient  bumUe  ser- 
vant, 

(Signed)  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMSw 
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Mr.  Adams  to  the  Secretar    of  State. 
Sir,  St.  Petersburg,  Wtfi  December^  181 2. 

On  the  4th  inst.  I  received  the  duplicate  of  your  favour 
of  1st  July  last,  announcing  the  diM.laration  by  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  tn- 
closing  printed  copies  of  the  President's  proclamation  found- 
ed upon  it,  of  his  previous  message  recommending  it,  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  proposing  it,  and 
of  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  20th  June.  The  origi- 
nal of  your  letter  with  these  documents  not  having  yet  come 
to  hand,  these  gave  me  the  first  official  communication  of 
the  war. 

I  had  on  the  7th  inst.  an  interview  with  the  chancellor 
count  Romanzoff,  in  which  I  communicated  to  him  the  sub- 
stance of  that  part  of  your  despatch  which  related  to  Russia, 
and  those  which  concern  the   state  of  our  relations   with 
France.     In  the  present  state  of  the  war  between  this  coun- 
try and  France,  I  was  convinced  that  the  view  of  the  Ame- 
rican government's  intentions  with  regard  to  that  power,  so 
explicitly  and  so  strongly  manifested  in  your  letter,  would 
not  only  be  gratifying  to  die  chancellor,  but  that  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  emperor,  and  would  powerfully  counter- 
act any  impressions  unfavourable  to  the  United  States,  which 
the  English  interest  here  is  endeavouring  to  excite.    I  there- 
fore told  the  count  that  although  I  had  not  been  instructed 
to  make  to  him  anv  official  communication  of  the  declaration 
of  war,  the  dispositions  of  the  American  government  towards 
other  powers,  and  particularly  towards  Russia,  on  this  oc- 
casion, had  been  distinctly  suggested    to  me,  in  a  manner 
which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make   known  to  him.     That  the 
United  States,  compelled  by  unavoidable  necessity  to  vindi- 
cate their  violated  rights  against  Great  Britain  by  war,  were 
desirous  that  it  might  be  confined  exclusively  to  them  and 
their  enemy^  and  that  no  other  power  might  be  involved  in 
it.     That  it  was  particularly  and  earnestly  their  wish  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  in  their  fullest  extent  their  commercial 
and  friendly  relations  with  Russia.     That  the   war  in  which 
the  emperor  is  now   engaged  against    France,   although    it 
could  not  be  known  by  the  president   to  have  been  actually 
commenced  at  the  time  when  your  despatch  was  written, 
was  however  contemplated  as  more  than  probable,  and  the 
necessity  which  obliged  the  emperor  to  taktr  a  part  in  it  was 
mentioned  to  me  as  a  cause  of  regret  to  the  American  go- 
vernment.    But  it  was  hoped  it  would  not  in  the   slightest 
degree  affect  the  friendly  dispositions  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States.     That  I  was  informed  by  you  that  the 
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•^'  '''tiiiliicipal  subjects  of  discuaripn  which  nd  Umg  been  subsist- 
ang  between  us  and  France,  remained  nnsetded.  That  there 
was  no  immediate  prospect  that  thetre  would  be  a  satidactcMy 
aetdemcnt  of  them';  but  that  whatever  the  event  in  this 
respect  might  be,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
K  mcnt  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  i^py  more  intimate 

connexions  with  France*    This  disposition,  {added  was  ex* 
pressed  in  terms  as  strong  and  clear  as  I  thought  language 
could  ailbrd.    It  was  even  observed  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  did  Mt  anticipate  any  evcjot  whatever  that 
coidd  produce  that  effea,  and  I  was  the  more  happy  to  find 
myself  authorised  by  my  government  to  avow  this  intention, 
'as  (Ufierent  representations  of  their  views  had  been  widely 
circuited,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  America. 
.  The  count  received  this  communication  with  assurances 
'  .j^,       of  his  own  high  satisfaction  at  its  purport,  and  of  his  persua- 
sion  that  it  would  prove  equally  satisfactory  to  th^  emperor, 
before  whom  he  should  lay  it  without  delay*    He  said  that 
with  regard  to  the  friendly  and  commerd^  relations  with 
^      the  United  States,  it  was  the  emperor's  fixed  determination  to 
-^^  maintain  them  so  far  as  depended  upon  him  in  their  iiillestex* 

tent.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  any  objection  to  his-  oommuni- 
cating  to  the  British  government  itself  that  part  of  my  infor- 
mation to  him  whiqh  related  to  France.  I  sud  diat  on  th<; 
contrary,  as  the  British  government  had  in  the  course  of  our 
discussions  with  them  frequenJy  intimated  the  belief  that 
the  American  government  was  partial  to  France,  and  even 
,  actuated  by  French  influence,  I  supposed  that  the  knowledge 

of  this  frank  and  expKcit  statement,  with  a  due  considera- 
tion of  the  time  and  occasion  upon  which  it  is  made,  must 
have  a  tendency  to  remove  the  prejudice  of  the  British  cabi- 
net, and,  I  would  hope,  produce  on  their  part  a  disposition 
more  inclining  to  conciliation. 

Yesterday  the  count  sent  a  note  requesting  me  to  call  upon 
him  again,  which  I  accordingly  did.  He  showed  me  the 
draught  of  a  despatch  to  the  count  Litven  the  Russian  am- 
bassador in  England,  which  he  had  prepared  to  lay  before 
the  emperor  for  his  approbation,  and  which  related  the  sub- 
stance of  my  conversation  with  him,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  intensions  of  the  American  government  with  reference 
to  France ;  instructing  count  Lieven  to  make  it  known  to 
lord  Castlereagli,  and  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
the  British  government  of  the  error  in  suspecting  that  of  the 
^  United  States  of  any  subserviency  to  France,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  promote  in  the  British  ministry,  the  dispo- 
sition to  peace  with  tiie  United  Sutes,  which  he  (count 
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Lieven)  knew  his  imperial  majesty  had  much  at  heart,  be- 
lieving it  equally  for  the  interest  of  both  powers  and  also  for 
that  of  his  own  empire,  I'he  chancellor  said  that  as  this 
despatch  would  refer  to  what  I  had  verballv  staf  d  to  him  in 
our  preceding  conversation,  he  wish-d  before  submitting  to 
the  emperor,  that  I  should  perust  it  to  satisfy  himself  that 
he  had  connectedly  represented  the  purport  of  m\  communi- 
cation to  him,  and  he  desired  me,  if  I  should  find  any  inac- 
curacy or  variation  from  what  I  hid  said  to  him,  to  point  it 
out  to  him,  that  he  might  make  the  despatch  perfectly  corres- 
pond with  what  I  had  said.  I  did  accordingly  notice  several 
particulars  in  which  the  exact  purport  of  what  I  had  said 
might  be  expressed  with  more  precision.  He  immediately- 
struck  out  the  passages  which  I  noticed  ia  this  manner  from 
the  draught,  and  altered  them  to  an  exact  conformity  with 
the  ideas  I  had  intended  to  convey.  The  changes  were  in- 
considerable, and  were  no  otherwise  material  than  as  I  was 
desirous  of  the  utmost  accuracy  in  the  relation  of  what  I  had 
said  under  the  authority  of  your  despatch. 

This  communication  of  the  settled  determination  of  the 
American  government  not  to  contract  any  more  intimate 
engagements  with  France,  will  thus  be  made  no  the  British 
ministry  with  my  full  consent.  The  chancellor's  despatch 
does  not  say  that  he  was  authorised  by  me  to  make  it.  It 
merely  relates  the  substance  of  that  part  of  my  conversation 
with  him,  and  directs  count  Lieven  to  use  it  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  purpose  of  pacification.  The  chancellor  under- 
stands that  my  consent  was  merely  my  own  act,  without  au- 
thority from  you;  my  motive  in  giving  it  was  thc!  same  with 
that  of  his  instruction  to  count  Lieven,  because  I  believed  its 
tendency  would  be  to  promote  the  spirit  of  pacification  in  the 
Briush  cabinet.  I  told  the  chancellor  I  was  aware  that  its 
effect  might  be  different.  That  the  very  certainty  that  we 
should  not  seek  or  even  accept  a  community  of  cause  with 
their  most  dreaded  enemy  might  make  them  more  indifferent 
to  a  peace  with  us.  But  in  calculating  the  operation  of  a  ge- 
nerous purpose,  even  upon  the  mind  of  an  inveteraie  enemy, 
I  feel  an  irresistible  impulse  to  the  conchision  that  it  will  be 
generous  like  itself.  I  asked  ihe  chancellor  whether  he  had 
received  an  answer  from  England  upon  the  propos  il  of  the 
emperor's  mediation.  He  said  that  without  accepting  or  re- 
jecting it,  they  had  intimated  the  belief  that  it  would  not  be 
acceptable  in  America. 

lam,  with  great  respect,  sir, your  very  humble  and  obedient 
servant, 

(SigDcd)  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAxMS. 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr*  Adams  to  the  Secretary  qfState^ 
dated  St.  Petersburg ^2eth  June^  1813. 
^'  On  the  15th  instant,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  chan- 
cellor, count  RomanzofT,  at  his  request,  when  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  received  answers  from  Mr.  Daschkoff  to  the 
despatches  of  which  Mr.  Harris  was  the  bearer.  That  the 
president  had  accepted  the  emperor's  offer  of  mediation,  and 
that  Mr.  Daschkoff  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  your  answer  to 
him,  expressive  of  that  acceptance.  He  then  put  into  tetj 
hands  your  letter  to  Mr.  Daschkoff  of  March  11,  with  dM 
tenor  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  much  gratified  ;  and  which 
he  said  he  should  immediately  transmit  to  the  emperor.  At 
the  same  time  English  newspapers  had  been  received  here, 
mentioning  the  appointment  of  Messieurs  Gallaun  and 
Bayard,  but  intimating  strongly  the  determination  of  the 
British  government  to  reject  the  mediation.  A  few  days 
after,  I  received  from  a  friend  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
15th  April,  containing  an  editorial  paragraph  concerning  the 
appointment  of  those  gentlemen,  which  I  communicated  to 
the  court  on  the  22d.  I  observed  to  him,  that  however  the 
British  government  might  think  proper  to  act  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  of  the  United  States  would  at  least  have  manifested 
in  a  signal  manner,  at  once  its  earnest  and  constant  desire 
for  a  just  and  honounible  peace,  and  its  sense  of  the  motives 
which  had  induced  the  emperor's  offer.  That  the  president 
could  not  have  adopted  a  measure  better  adapted  to  do  ho- 
nour to  his  miijesty's  proposal,  than  by  the  appointment  of 
two  persons  among  the  most  distinguished  of  our  citizens,  to 
co-operate  on  th«-  part  of  ih'  United  States,  in  accomplishing 
the  emperor's  iriv^ndly  iind  bt-nevolent  purpose ;  and  that  U 
it  should  eventually  lail  of  being  surcesstul,  at  least  the  true 
and  only  source  of  its  failure  would  be  known.  That  he  had 
received,  since  he  saw  me  last,  despatches  from  count  Licven* 
That  the  Bri:i*^h  minister,  in  terms  of  much  politenesac;  had 
intimated  to  him,  that  there  was  no  sovereign  whose  media- 
tion they  should  moie  readily  accept  than  that  of  the  emperor, 
but  that  their  differences  with  the  United  States  were  of  % 
nature  involving  principles  of  the  internal  government  of  the 
Briush  nation,  and  which  it  was  thought  were  not  suscepdfale 
of  being  committed  to  the  discussion  of  any  mediation.  The 
count  added,  that  it  would  remain  to  be  considered,  whether 
after  this,  and  after  the  solemn  step  taken  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  advisable  to  renew  the 
offer  to  the  British  ministr)',  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
for  a  rc-considcration.  It  was  possible  that  further  reflecdon 
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might  lead  to  a  different  resolution,  and  he  should  submit  the 
question  to  the  emperor's  determination*  Different  circum- 
stances furnished  other  materials  for  deliberations.'' 


Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  ^  transmitting 
a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  IVar^  accompanied  with  sun* 
dry  Documents;  in  obedience  to  a  Resolution  of  the  31st  of 
December  iast^  requesting  such  Information  as  may  tend  to 
explain  the  Causes  of  the  Failure  of  the  Arms  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Northern  Frontier. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

I  transmit  to  the  house  of  representatives  a  report  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  complying  with  their  resolution  of  the  3l8t 
of  December  last. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

January  31st  1814. 

REPORT. 

Sir,  War  Department^  January  25,  1814. 

*In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
aenta#ves  of  the  31st  of  December  last,  requesting  such  in- 
formation, (not  improper  to  be  communicated)  as  may  tend 
to  explain  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  arms  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  on  the  northern  frontier,  I  have  the  honour  to 
submit  the  following  documents,  and  to  offer  to  you,  sir,  the 
assurance  of  the  very  high  respect  with  which  I  am  your 
most  obedient  and  very  bumble  servant, 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
The  President. 

Correspondence  betrveen  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Major 

General  Dearborn^  £5?c. 

Note  presented  to  the  Cabinet  on  the  Bth  February ^  1813,  ^ 

the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  enemv's  force  at  Montreal  and  its  dependencies  has 
been  stated  at  16,000  t-ff*  vtives.  It  more  probably  does  not 
exceed  10  or  12,000.  The  militia  part  of  it  may  amount  to 
one-sixth  of  the  whole.  Is  it  probable  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  open  the  campaign  on  lake  Cham  plain  with  a  force  com- 

Stent  to  meet  and  dislodge  this  army  before  the  15th  of 
My  I  I  put  the  question  on  this  date,  because  it  is  not  to  be 
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doubted  but  that  the  enemy  will  then  be  reinforced,  and,  of 
course,  that  new  relations  in  point  of  strength  will  be  estab- 
lished between  us.  Our  present  regular  force  on  both  sides 
of  lake  Champlain  does  rot  exceed  2400  men.  The  addi- 
tion  m:ule  to  it  must  necessarily  (onsist  of  recruits,  who,  for 
a  time,  will  not  be  better  than  miliiia;  and  when  we  consi- 
der that  the  recruitinjj;  service  is  Kut  beginning,  and  that  we 
now  approach  the  middle  of  Februan^  the  conclusion  is,  I 
think,  safe,  that  we  cannot  mov*  in  this  direction  and  thus 
earh  (say  l^^t  of  Mav),  with  effect. 

It  then  remains  to  rhoose  between  a  course  of  entire  in- 
action, because  incomp-  tent  to  the  main  attack,  or  one  hav- 
ing a  secondary  but  still  an  imiiortant  object ;  such  would  be 
the  reduction  of  that  part  of  Upper  Canada  lying  between 
the  town  of  Prescott,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lake  Erie, 
including  the  towns  of  Kingston  and  York,  and  the  forts 
George  and  Erie. 

On  this  line  of  frontier  the  enemy  have, 
A    Prescott,  .     -     -     -       300 
At  Kingston,       -     -     -       600 
At  George  and  Erie,  Sec.   1200 


Making  a  total  (of  regular  troops)  of  2100 

Kingston  and  Prescott,  and  the  destruction  of  the  British 
ships  at  the  former,  would  present  the  first  object ;  York  and 
the  frigates  said  to  be  building  there,  the  second ;  George 
and  Erie  the  third. 

The  force  to  be  employed  on  this  service  should  not  be 
less  than  6000  effective  regular  troops,  because  in  this  first 
enterprise  of  a  second  campaign  nothing  must,  if  possible, 
be  left  to  chance. 

The  time  for  giving  execution  to  this  plan  is  clearly  indi- 
cated bv  thr  following  facts : 

1st,  The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  not  open  to  the  purposes 
of  navigation  before  the  15  h  of  Mav  :  And 

2d,  Lake  Ontario  is  free  from  all  obstruction  arising  from 
ice  by  the  1st  dav  of  April. 

Under  these  cinumsiances  we  shall  have  six  weeks  for  the 
expedition  before  it  be  possible  for  sir  George  Prevost  to  give 
it  any  disturbance. 

Should  this  outline  be  approved,  the  details  for  the  service 
can  be  made  and  expedited  in  forty-eight  hours. 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  at  War  to  Major^ 

General  Dearborn^  dated 

War  Department^  February  10,  1813. 

"I  have  the  president's  orders  to  communicate  to  you,  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  the  outline  of  campaifi^  which  you 
will  immediately  institute  and  pursue  against  Upper  Canada: 
^Mst,  4000  troops  will  be  assembled  a^  Sackett's  Harbour. 
"2d,  3000  will  be  brought  together  at  BufFaloe  and  its  vi- 
cinity. 

"  3d,  The  former  of  these  corps  will  be  embarked  and 
transported  under  convoy  of  the  fleet  to  Kingston,  where 
they  will  be  landed.  Kingston,  its  garrison,  and  the  British 
ships  wintering  in  the  harbour  of  that  place  will  be  its  first 
object.  Its  second  object  will  be  York,  (the  capital  of  Up- 
per Canada,)  the  stores  collected  and  the  two  frigates  build- 
ing there.  Its  third  object,  forts  George  and  Erie,  and  their 
dependencies.  In  the  attainment  of  this  last,  there  will  be  a 
co-operation  between  the  two  corps.  The  composition  of 
these  will  be  as  follows : 

1st,  Bloomfield's  brigade,       .         -         -         1435 
.     2d,  Chandler's      ditto,  ...         1044 

3d,  Philadelphia  detachment,         ^         -  400 

4th,  Baltimore  ditto,         ...         300 

5th,  Carlisle  ditto,         ...         200 

6th,  Greenbush         ditto,         .         -         -         400 
7th,  Sackett's  Harbour  ditto,  -         -         250 

4030 
8th,  Several  corps  at  Buffalo  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Porter,  and 
the  recruits  belonging  thereto,  3000 

Total,  7030 
"  The  time  for  executing  the  enterprise  will  be  governed 
by  the  opening  of  lake  Ontario,  which  usually  takes  place 
about  the  first  of  April. 

**The  adjutant-general  has  orders  to  put  the  more  south- 
em  detachments  in  march  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The 
two  brigades  on  lake  Champlain  you  will  move  so  as  to  give 
them  full  time  to  reach  their  place  of  destination  by  the  25(h 
of  March.  The  route  by  Elizabeth  will,  I  think,  be  the 
shortest  and  best.  They  will  be  replaced  by  some  new-raised 
regiments  from  the  east. 

VOL.  Ill*  6 
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*•  You  will  put  into  your  movements  as  much  privacy  as 
m.*^' i)i'  romratihU'  with  their  execution.  Thevmaybc  mask- 
]  l)v  reports  liuit  Sackctt^s  Harbour  is  in  clanger,  and  that 
'hi  ;).ni.ij^a!  t  (Ton  will  be  made  on  the  Niagara  in  co-opera- 
ion  with  general  Harrison.  As  the  route  to  Sackett's  Har- 
bou:  and  to  Niagara  is  for  a  considerable  distance  the  same, 
it  may  be  well  to  intimate,  even  in  orders,  that  the  latter  is  the 
destination  of  the  two  brigades  now  at  lake  Champlain." 

Sir,  Albany^  Fehrttary  18,  1813. 

Your  despatches  of  the  10th  were  received  last  evening. 
Nothing  shall  be  omitted  on  my  part  in  endeavouring  to  carry- 
in  to  effect  the  expedition  proposed. 

I  fear  the  very  large  magazines  of  provisions  on  lake 
Champlain  will  be  unsafe,  unless  a  considerable  part  is  re- 
moved at  some  distance  from  the  store,  or  a  considerable 
force  is  assembled  at  Burlington  and  its  vicinity  by  the 
ti:nc  the  two  brigades  shall  move.  Another  motive  for  hav- 
ing a  large  force  on  that  lake,  will  be,  that  of  preventing  the 
enemy  from  sending  almost  his  whole  force  from  Lower 
Canada  to  Kingston,  as  soon  as  our  intentions  shall  be  so  far 
known  as  to  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  our  intentions  in 
relation  to  the  conquest  of  Upper  Canada;  and  unless  an 
imposing  force  shall  menace  Lower  Canada,  the  enemy's 
whole  force  may  be  concentrated  in  Upper  Canada,  and  re- 
quire as  large  a  force  to  operate  against  them  as  would  be 
necessary  to  operate  towards  Montreal.  It  may  be  advisa- 
ble to  draw  out  a  body  of  New  Hampshire  militia  to  serve 
for  a  short  time  in  Vermont.  You  will  judge  of  the  expe- 
diency of  such  a  measure ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  sufHcient  body  of  new-raised  troops  in  season  for 
taking  the  place  of  the  two  brigades. 

1  I  his  clay  received  a  letter  from  colonel  Porter,  in  which 
he  iniorms  me  that  general  Wine  hcster  had  arrived  ai  Nia- 
g:na,  wiih  such  of  his  troops  as  had  escaped  the  tomahawk, 
and  I  hat  they  were  crossing  over  on  parole  ;  he  states,  that 
a^  the  close  of  the  action,  everv  man  who  bv  wounds  or  other 
causes  were  unable  to  march,  were  indiscriminately  put  to 
death.  Such  outrageous 'conduct  will  require  serious  at- 
tention, especially  when  British  troops  are  concerned  in  the 
action. 

I  am,  sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

H.  DEARBOKN. 
Ilo.iourabic  John  ylrmstronc^^  Sccrr^'^arij  of  War. 
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Sir,  IVar  Department^  February  24,  1813. 

Before  I  left  N^w  York,  and  till  very  recently  since  my 
arrival  here,  I  was  informed,  through  various  channels,  that 
a  winter  or  spring  attack  upon  Kingston  was  not  practicable, 
on  account  of  the  snow,  which  generally  lays  to  the  depth  of 
two,  and  sometimes  of  three  feet,  over  all  that  northern 
region  during  those  seasons.     Honce  it  is,  that  in  the  plan 
recently  communicated,  it  was  thought  safest  and  best  to  make 
the  attack  by  a  combination  of  naval  and  military  means,  and 
to  approach  our  object,  not  by  directly  crossing  the  St.  Law- 
rence on  the  ice,  but  by  setting  out  from  Sackett's  Harbour, 
in  concert  with  jjjpid  under  convoy  of  the  fleet.    Later  infor- 
mation dKers  from  that  on  which  this  plan  was  founded ; 
and  the  fortunate  issue  of  major  Forsyth's  last  expedition 
shews,  that  small  enterprises  at  least,  may  be  successfully 
executed  at  the  present  season.     The  advices  given  in  your 
letter  of  the         instant,  has  a  bearing  also  on  the  same  point 
and  to  the  same  effect.     If  the  enemy  be  really  weak  at 
Kingston,  and  approachable  by  land  and  ice.  Pike  (who  will 
be  a  brigadier  in  a  day  or  two)  may  be  put  into  motion  from 
lake  Champlain,  by  the  Chateaugay  route  (in  sleighs),  and 
with  the  two  brigades,  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  where  it  may 
be  thought  best,  destroy  the  armed  ships,  and  seize  and  hold 
Kingston  until  you  can  join  him  with  the  other  corps  destined 
for  the  future  objects  of  the  expedition ;  and  if  pressed  by 
Prevost,  before  such  junction  can  be  effected,  he  may  with- 
draw himself  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  or  other  place  of  security 
on  our  side  of  the  line.     This  would  be  much  the  shorter 
road  to  the  object,  and  perhaps  the  safer  one,  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  now  ever\'  where  well  bridged,  and  offers  no  obstruc- 
tion to  either  attack  or  retreat.     Such  a  movement  will,  no 
doubt,  be  soon  known  to  Prevost,  and  cannot  but  disquiet 
him.     The  dilemma  it  presents,  will  be  serious.     Either  he 
must  give  up  his  western  posts,  or,  to  save  them,  he  must 
cvLvry  himself  in  force,  and  promptly,  to  Upper  Canada.     In 
the  latter  case,  he  will  be  embarrassed  for  subsistence.     His 
convoys  of  provision  will  be  open  to  our  attacks,  on  a  lint  oi' 
nearly  one  hundred  miles,  and  his  position  at  Montreal  mr..  ii 
weakened.     Another  decided  advantage  will  be,  to  !..     .ir* 
into  the  secret  of  his  real  strength.     If  he  be  able   to  ni.:'ce 
heav}^  detachments  to  cover,  or  to  recover  Kingston,  and  -g 
protect  his  supplies,  and  after  all  maintain  himsilf  at  Mont- 
real and  on  lake  Champlain,  he  is  stronger  than  I  imLigined, 
or  than  any  well  authenticated  reports  make  him  to  br. 
With  regflrd  to  our  magazines,  my  belief  is,  that  we  have 
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nothing  to  fear ;  because,  as  stated  above,  Prevost's  attentibfr 
must  b<^  given  to  the  western  posts  and  to  our  movements. 
against  ihem.  Ht-  will  not  aare  to  advance  southwardlf 
while  a  heavv  corps  is  operating  on  his  flank  and  menacing 
his  line  of  communication.  But  on  the  other  suppositioo, 
the\  (tht  magazines)  may  be  easily  secured;  1st,  by  takfadg 
them  lo  Willsborough  ;  or  2d,  to  Burlington;  or  3d,  by  -^ 
militia  call,  to  protect  them  where  they  arc.     Orders 


given  for  the  march  of  the  eastern  volunteers,  except!^ 
Ulmer's  regiment  and  two  companies  of  axe  men^  sent  to 
open  the  route  to  the  Chaudiere. 

The  southern  detachments  will  be  mudntroMer  tliati  I 
had  supposed.  That  from  Philadelphia  will  mounAp  neaii^ 
to  1000  effectives. 

With  great  respect,  dear  general,  I  am  vours,  faithfully^ 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

General  Dearborn*  » - 

Sir,  Head-Sluarters^  Albany^  February  25,  1813. 

I  this  day  received  by  express  from  colonel  Macomb,  the 
inclosed  account  from  major  Forsyth.  His  known  seal  far 
a  small  partizan  warfare,  has  induced  me  to  give  him  repeat* 
ed  caution  against  such  measures,  on  his  part,  as  would  pro- 
bably produce  such  retaliating  strokes  as  he  would  be  unnUe 
to  resist ;  but  I  fear  my  advice  has  not  been  as  fully  attended 
to  as  could  have  been  wished.  He  is  an  excellent  officer, 
and  under  suitable  circumstances  would  be  of  important 
service. 

I  have  requested  the  governor  to  order  general  Brown  out 
wiih  three  or  four  hundred  of  such  militia  as  he  can  soonest 
assemble,  to  join  Forsyth;  and  I  have  ordered  colonel  Pike^ 
with  four  hundred  of  his  command,  to  proceed  in  sleighs  by 
what  is  considered  the  shortest  and  best  route,  to  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Ogdensburg,  or  to  Sackctt's  Harbour.  On  his 
arriv  il  at  Potsdim,  or  Cin»on,  or  Kussel,  he  will  be  able  to 
communicate  v/iih  Biown  or  Forsyth,  or  both,  and  act  Irith 
them,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  affair  vX  Oijdcnsburg  will  be  a  fair  excuse  for  moving 
troops  in  that  direction;  and  by  this  movement  it  wiD  be 
ascertained  whether  the  same  route  will  bcthe  best  in  future  : 
the  distance  l>y  that  route  from  Plattsburg  to  Sackett*8  Har- 
bour, is  hut  little  more  than  one  half  of  what  it  would  be  by 
th'.'  route  proposed,  and  I  am  assured  by  a  g^entleman,  whorm 
I  can  I  oiifide  in,  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  by  that  Itmte. 

Chauncey  has  not  yet  returned  from  New  Toriu    I  am 
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ssltidfied  chat  if  he  had  arrived  as  soon  as  I  bad  expected  him, 
we  might  have  made  a  stroke  at  Kingston  on  the  ice,  buthis 
presence  was  necessary  for  having  the  aid  of  the  seamen  and 
the  marines. 

From  a  letter  received  this  day  from  colonel  Porter  at 
Niagara,  it  appears  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  strike 
at  Black  Rock. 

I  can  give  him  no  assistance. 

I  am  sir,  with  respect  and  esteem,  your  obedient  humble 
servant, 

H.  DEARBORN. 
Hon*  John  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir,  Febmarif  22,  1813. 

I  have  only  time  to  inform  you  that  the  enemy,  with  a  very 
superior  force,  succeeded  in  taking  Ogdensburg  this  morn- 
ing about  nine  o'clock.  They  had  about  two  men  to  our  one, 
exclusive  of  Indians.  Numbers  of  the  enemy  are  dead  on 
the  field.  Not  more  than  twenty  of  our  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed ;  lieutenant  Beard  is  among  the  latter. 

I  have  made  a  saving  retreat  of  about  eight  or  nine  miles. 
I  could  npt  get  all  the  wounded  off. 

We  have  killed  two  of  the  enemv  to  one  of  ours  killed  by 
them.  We  want  ammunition  and  some  provisions  sent  on 
to  us,  also  sleighs  for  the  wounded. 

If  you  can  send  me  three  hundred  men  all  shall  be  re- 
taken, and  Prescott  too,  or  I  will  lose  my  life  in  the  attempt. 
I  shall  write  you  more  particularly  to-day. 

Yours,  with  due  respect, 

BENJAMIN  FORSYTH, 
Capt.  rifle  reg»  commamSng* 
CoL  Macomb^  Sacketfs  Harbour* 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major  General  Dearborn  to  the  Se^ 

cretary  at  War^  dated 

Albany y  February  26,  1813. 
"  Having  received  information  that  sir  George  Prevost 
was  moving  toward?)  Upper  Canada  with  considerable  force, 
but  not  such  as  can  be  fully  relied  on,  I  have,  however,  or- 
dered 4O0  more  of  Pike's  command  to  follow  the  first  de- 
tachment without  delay." 


Head'^tarterSy  Sacketfa  Harbour ^  March  3, 1813* 
Having  been  mformed  that  sir  George  Prevost  had  ad- 
journed the  legislature  at  Quebec,  assigning  as  the  motive 
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that  his  majest^-'s  service  required  his  presence  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  having  received  certain  information  of  his  pass- 
ing Montreal  and  having  arrived  at  Kingston,  I  set  out  im- 
mediately for  this  place,  having  ordered  the  force  at  Green- 
bush,  and  part  of  colonel  Pikers  command,  in  sleighs,  for  this 
place.  I  arrived  here  in  fifty- two  hours.  I  am  now  satisfied, 
from  such  information  as  is  entitltd  to  full  credit,  that  a  force 
has  been  collected  from  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Upper  Cana- 
da, of  from  six  to  eight  thousand  men,  at  Kingston,  and  that 
we  n)ay  expect  an  attack  within  forty-eight  hours  and  per- 
haps sooner. 

The  militia  have  been  called  in,  and  every  effort  will,  I 
trust,  be  made  to  defend  the  post;  but,  I  fear  neither  the 
troops  from  Greenbush  nor  Plattsburg  will  arrive  in  seasom 
to  afford  their  aid.  I  have  sent  expresses  to  have  them  hur- 
ried on. 

Commodore  Chauncey  has  not  arrived ;  he  will  be  here 
to-morrow.  The  armed  vessels  have  not  been  placed  in  the 
positions  intended  by  the  commodore. 

Our  total  force  may  be  estimated  at  neariy  three  thousand 
of  all  descriptions. 

Sir  George  Prevost  is  represented  to  be  determined  to 
effect  his  object  at  all  events,  and  will  undoubtedly  make 
every  effort  in  his  power  for  the  purpose. 

We  shall,  I  trust,  give  him  a  warm  reception ;  but,  if  his 
force  is  such  as  is  expected,  and  should  make  an  attack  be- 
fore our  troops  arrive  from  Greenbush  and  Plattsburg  at 
Snckett's  Harbour,  the  result  may  at  least  be  doubtful. 

I  have  the  honour,  sir,  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect  and 
consideration,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

H.  DEARBORN. 
Hon.  John  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir,  Sackett\s  Harbour^  March  9,  1813. 

I  have  not  yet  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  sir  George 
Prevost.  His  whole  force  is  concentrated  at  Kingston,  pro- 
bably amounting  to  six  or  seven  thousand;  about  three  thou- 
sand of  them  regular  troops.  The  ice  is  good,  and  we  expect 
him  every  day,  and  eveiy  measure  for  preventing  a  surprise 
is  in  constant  activity.  The  troops  from  Greenbush  (upwards 
of  400)  have  arrived.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Pike  :  he 
should  have  been  here  yesterday.  I  have  sent  three  expresses 
to  meet  him  ;  neither  has  returned.  I  have  suspicions  of  the 
express  employed  by  the  quarter- master- general  to  convey 
the  orders  to  Pike :  the  earliest  measures  were  taken  for 
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conveying  a  duplicate  of  his  orders.  I  hope  to  hear  from 
him  to-day.  His  arrival  with  eight  hundred  good  troops 
would  be  very  important  at  this  time.  The  enemy  are  ap- 
prised of  his  movement. 

I  begin  to  entertain  some  doubts  whether  sir  George  will 
venture  to  attack  us ;  but  shall  not  relax  in  being  prepared 
to  give  him  a  decent  reception. 

I  should  feel  easier  if  Pike  should  arrive  in  season.  I  am 
in  want  of  officers  of  experience.  My  whole  force,  exclusive 
of  seamen  and  marines,  who  will  be  confined  to  the  vessels 
and  have  no  share  in  the  action  until  my  force  shall  be  worst- 
ed, amounts  to  nearly  3300,  exclusive  of  450  militia  at 
Brownville,  and  on  the  road  leading  from  Kingston  by  land. 
Within  two  or  three  days  I  luay  have  300  more  militia  from 
Rome  and  Utica. 

The  ice  wiQ  not  probably  be  passable  more  thati  from  six 
to  ten  days  longer;  it  is  not  usually  passable  after  the  15th 
of  March.  This  unexpected  movement  of  the  enemy  will 
effectually  oppose  the  movements  contemplated  on  our  part, 
and  I  shall  not  think  it  advisable  to  order  g^^neral  Chandler 
to  move  at  present  As  soon  as  the  fall  of  this  place  shall  be 
decided,  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  on  other  measures. 
If  we  hold  this  place  we  will  command  the  lake,  and  be  able 
to  act  in  concert  with  (he  troops  at  Niagara,  while  Chandler's 
brigade,  witR  such  other  troops  as  may  assemble  in  Vermont, 
may  induce  a  return  of  a  considerable  part  of  those  troops 
that  have  left  Lower  Canada. 

When  I  ordered  Pike  to  move  I  directed  general  Chand- 
ler to  have  the  provision  at  Plattsburg  moved  to  Burlington. 
There  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  our  magazines  at  Platts- 
burg ;  they  are  principally  at  Burlington  and  White  Hall. 

Yours,  with  respect  and  esteem, 

H.  DEARBORN. 
Hon.  John  Armstrong. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  Dearborn  to  the 

Secretary  at  JVar^  dated 

March  14,  1813. 

"  From  the  most  recent  and  probable  information  I  have 
obtained,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  sir  (ieorge  Prevost 
has  concluded  that  it  is  too  late  to  attack  this  place.  He  un- 
doubtedly meditated  a.  coup-de-main  against  the  shipping 
here.  All  the  apprehension  is  now  at  Kingston.  Sir  George 
has  visited  York  and  Niagara,  and  returned  to  Montreal.  Se- 
veral bodies  of  troops  have  lately  passed  up  fi-om  Montreal ; 
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but  «ttch  precautions  have  been  tricen  to  prevent  thdr  miai* 
ber  being  asceruuned^  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  Corm  ^nf  :] 
Hccurate  opinion  of  their  fiirces,  or  even  to  inniaginf  veiy 
nearly  what  they  amount  to.  From  various  aOMKes  I  am  .  ^ 
perfectly  satisfied,  that  they  are  not  in  suflkient  force  to  veiif  .*j 
ture  an  attack  on  this  place,  knowing  as  tl^  do  that  we  ba9ift;^''4 
collected  a  fine  body  of  troops  from  Greenbiish  aiul  PlatUs-  '  1 
borgt  ^^^  (^^  ^  militia  have  been  called  ki.  We  are  pro-  ^j 
bflUy  just  strong  enough  on  each  side  to  defend;  but  not  \ 
auflident  force  to  haiaixl  an  ofieniive  movement.  The  *~ 
feneace  of  attacjcing  and  beings  attdckcifv  as  it  regards 
contiguous  posts  of  Kingston  and  .Sackett*s  if  arbour,  cannot 
be  estimated  at  less  than  three  or  fbur  tboqafiiud  men,  arisipg 
from  the  circumstance  of  miUtia  actii^g  merely  on  the  defea- 
aive.  I  have  ordered  general  Chandler,  with  die  9th,  Slat^ 
and  ^Sth  regiments,  to  march  for  this  pWca;  Clark's  regi* 
meat  and  a  company  of  artillery  to  be  left  at  Auiiii^gton  & 
tbe  present,  wh^  the  reppmenjt  will  he  filled  ii^  a  few  weeka. 
I  have  ordered  the  recruits  for  the  three  regimei>ts  that  w$ 
march  for  this  place  to  he  sent  to  Greelibush.  jind  colonel 
JUamed  is  ordered  there  to  receive  then^with  Backitt'a  4^ 
mounted  dragOQns  and  other  detachments  from  Pitso^diJ^ 

EsOraet  of  a  Letter  fr^m  Major^General  Dearborn  to  the 

Secretary  at  War^  aated  * 
Sackeifs  Harbour^  March  16/A,  1813. 
^  It  was  yesterday  unanimously  determined  in  a  cpuncil  of 
idle  principal  officers,  including  commodore  Chauncey,  diat 
we  ought  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  Kingston,  before  the  naval  force  can  act.  The  har- 
bours in  this  lake  will  not  probably  be  open  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  vessels  being  moved  until  about  the  15th  of  April." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  Dearborn  to  the  Se- 
cretary at  War^  without  date  ;  proposing  to  pass  by  Ktngs^ 
ton^  and  attack  Tork^  i^c. 

"  To  take  or  destroy  the  armed  vessels  at  York,  will  give 
us  the  complete  command  of  the  lake*  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey can  take  with  him  ten  or  twelve  hundred  troops,  to  be 
commanded  by  Pike ;  take  York,  from  thence  proceed  to 
Niagara,  and  attack  fort  George  by  land  and  water,  while 
the  troops  at  BuiFalo  cross  over  and  carry  forts  Erie  and 
Chippewa,  and  join  those  at  fort  George ;  and  then  collect 
our  whole  force  for  an  attack  on  Kingston.  After  the  most 
mature  deliberation,  the  above  was  considered  by  commo- 
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dore  Chauncey  and  myself  as  the  most  certain  of  ultimate 
success." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secrttary  at  War^  to  Major-Ge- 

neral  Dearborn^  dated 

War  Department^  March  29,  1813. 

'^  Your  despatches  of  the  11th  and  14th  instant,  fromSac- 
kett's  Harbour,  and  one  of  the  22d  from  Albany,  have  been 
received.  The  correspondence  between  you  and  major  Mur- 
ray, in  relation  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  has  been  refer- 
red to  the  department  of  state.  The  alteration  in  the  plan 
of  campaign,  so  as  to  make  Kingston  the  last  object,  instead 
of  making  it  the  first,  would  appear  to  be  necessary,  or  at 
leastproper;  but  the  force  assigned  to  the  attack  of  the  up- 
per posts,  is  believed  to  be  too  small. 

"  Accident  may  prevent  a  co-operation  of  the  corps  at  Buf- 
falo. That  sent  from  Sackett's  Harbour  should  have  in  it- 
self the  power  of  reducing  forts  George  and  Erie,  and  hold- 
ing in  check  the  militia  who  may  be  sent  to  support  them. 
The  ships  can  give  little  aid  in  the  business,  except  merely 
in  covering  the  landing.  Double  the  number  you  purpose 
sending,  would  not  be  too  many.  Various  considerations 
recommend  the  employment  of  a  large  and  decisive  force, 
and  none,  that  I  can  think  of,  dissuade  from  it.  If  our  first 
step  in  the  campaign,  and  in  the  quarter  from  whic  h  most  is 
expected,  should  fail,  the  disgrace  of  our  arms  will  be  com- 
plete. The  public  will  lose  all  confidence  in  us,  and  we  shall 
even  cease  to  have  any  in  ourselves.  The  party  who  first 
opens  a  campaign,  has  many  advantages  over  his  antagonist, 
all  of  which,  however,  are  the  result  of  his  being  able  to  carry 
his  whole  force  agninst  a  part  of  his  enemy's.  Washington 
carried  his  whole  force  against  the  Hessians  in  Ni-w  Jersey, 
and  beating  them,  recovered  that  moral  strength,  that  self- 
confidence,  which  he  had  lost  by  many  preceding);  disasters. 
We  are  now  in  that  state  of  prostration  that  he  was  in,  after 
he  crossed  the  Delaware ;  but,  like  him,  we  may  soon  get  on 
our  legs  again,  if  we  are  able  to  give  some  hard  blows  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.  In  this  we  cannot  fail,  provided 
the  force  we  employ  against  his  western  posts  be  sufficiently 
heavy.  They  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  strength.  They 
are  perfectly  isolated  and  out  of  the  reach  of  reinforcements : 
send  therefore  a  force  that  shall  overwhelm  them — that  shall 
leave  nothing  to  chance.  If  I  had  not  another  motive,  I 
would  cany  my  whole  strength,  merely  that  their  first  ser- 
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vice  should  be  a  successful  one.  The  good  effects  oKT  niit 
will  be  felt  throughout  the  campaign. 

^^  I  have  hastened  to  give  you  these  thoughts,  under  a  foil 
conviction  of  their  usefulness ;  and  shall  only  add,  that  there 
is  no  drawback  upon  this  policy.  When  the  fleet  and  army 
are  gone,  we  have  nothing  at  Sackett's  Harbour  to  guard, 
nor  will  the  place  present  an  object  to  the  enemy. 

^^  How  then  would  it  read,  that  we  had  lost  our  object  oB 
the  Niagara,  while  we  had  another  brigade  at  Sackett's  HflP* 
hour  doing  nothing?" 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  Dearborn  to  the  iSp- 

cretary  at  IVar^  dated 

Albany^  April  5, 1813. 

^^  I  have  this  day  been  honoured  with  your  letter  of  the 
29th  ultimo.  As  troops  cannot  with  safety  be  transported 
from  Sackett's  Harbour  to  York  or  Niagara  in  batteauz  of  ] 
flat-bottomed  boats,  I  must  depend  on  commodore  Chaun* 
cey's  armed  vessels,  with  one  or  two  other  sloops,  for  Ae 
transportation  of  our  troops,  and  it  was  considered  doubtfbl 
whether  more  than  twelve  hundred  men  could  be  so  convey- 
ed, which  number  I  considered  amply  sufiicient  for  the  two 
first  objects  contemplated ;  but  as  many  as  can  be  transport- 
ed with  safety  shall  be  sent.  The  co-operation  of  the  troops 
under  general  Lewis  may  be  relied  on.  Boyd  and  Winder 
are  with  him,  and  nothing  but  outrageous  gales  of  wind  can 
prevent  success. 

"The  troops  from  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  arrived  list 
evening.  '1  hey,  with  the  other  detachments  at  Greenbushf 
will  proceed  towards  lake  Ontario  within  two  or  three  dajs. 
As  soon  as  practicable,  after  sending  ofi"  the  troops,  I  shlB 
move  westward." 

Sir,  War  Department ^  April  19,  1813. 

Taking  for  granted  that  general  Prevost  has  not  been  sfak 
or  willing  to  reinforce  Maiden,  Eric,  and  George,  and  tlist 
he  has  assembled  at  Kingston  a  force  of  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand men  (as  stated  by  you),  we  must  conclude  that  he  means 
to  hazard  his  more  western  posts,  shorten  his  line  of  defence, 
and  place  his  right  flank  on  lake  Ontario. 

This  arrangement  is,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  our  pre- 
parations at  Sackett's  Harbour.  These  gave  him  reason  to 
fear  that  we  meant  to  Lut  his  line  of  communication  at  that 
point,  which,  so  long  as  he  has  a  hope  of  keeping  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake,  i?  one  of  infinite  importance  to  his  views. 
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The  danger,  however,  now  is,  that  in  the  event  of  the  suc- 
cess of  our  present  expedition,  he  may  lose  this  hope,  aban- 
don Kingston,  and  concentrate  his  forces  at  Montreal. 

This  event  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  probable,  as  to  render  ne- 
cessary a  communication  of  the  views  of  the  presideni,  in 
relation  to  the  movements  on  your  part,  (which  shall  be  sub- 
sequent to  those  now  making)  on  two  suppositions : 

1st,  That  the  enemy  will  keep  his  ground  at  Kingston ; 
and 

2d,  That  he  will  abandon  that  ground,  and  withdraw  to 
Montreal. 

On  the  first  supposition,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  either  se- 
lecting our  object,  or  the  means  of  pursuing  it.  We  ought 
to  destroy  the  communication  between  Kingston  and  Mont- 
real, by  interposing  a  competent  force  between  the  two,  and 
assailing  the  former  by  a  joint  operation  of  military  and  na- 
val means. 

Local  circumstances  favour  this  project.  A  few  armed 
boats  on  lake  St.  Francis,  stops  all  intercourse  by  water ;  in 
which  case,  cannon,  military  stores,  and  articles  of  subsist- 
ence in  bulk,  cannot  be  conveyed  between  Montreal  and 
Kingston. 

From  lake  Ontario  to  Ogdensburg,  we  command  the  na- 
vigation of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  our  armed  vessels,  and  un- 
der their  protection,  our  army  can  be  passed  over  and  estab- 
lished on  the  Canada  side,  at  the  point  deemed  most  proper 
for  attack. 

On  the  other  supposition,  that  the  British  garrison  is  with- 
drawn from  Kingston  to  Montreal,  the  old  question  of  ap- 
proaching him  by  lake  Champlain,  or  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
recurs,  and  ought  now  to  be  setded,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  unnecessary  pause  in  our  operations  at  a  later  and  more 
momentous  period  of  the  campaign. 

The  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route, 
are  these : 

1st,  Our  force  is  now  upon  it. 

2d,  It  furnishes  a  conveyance  by  water  the  whole  dis- 
tance. 

3d,  The  enemy  is  not  fortified  on  the  St.  Lawrence  side, 
and  has  on  it  no  strong  out-posts,  which  must  be  forced,  in 
order  to  secure  our  flanks  and  rear,  while  engaged  in  the 
main  attack ;  and 

4th,  By  approachinc;  his  flank,  (as  this  route  enables  you 
to  do)  instead  of  his  front,  we  compel  him  to  change  his  po- 
ritioD,  in  which  case,  he  must  do  one  of  four  thbgs :  either 
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he  must  occupy  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  give  up  tke 
south,  or  he  must  occupy  the  south  side  and  give  up  the 
north,  or  he  must  confine  himself  to  the  island  uid  give  up 
both  sides  ;  or  lastly,  he  must  occupy  both  sides,  and  in  tlus 
case  expose  himself  to  be  beattrn  in  detail. 

None  of  thtrse  advantages  are  to  be  found  in  approaching 
him  by  the  other  route.  Our  troops  are  not  upon  it ;  ve 
cannot  move  by  water ;  his  out-posts  are  fortified,  and  mnit 
be  carried  by  assault ;  his  front  is  the  only  assailable  ponMi 
and  that  is  covered  by  the  St.  Lawrence ;  our  attack  must 
be  made  exactly  where  he  wishes  it  to  be  made ;  all  his  w* 
rangements  and  defences  are,  of  course,  in  full  operatioiiy 
nor  is  he  compelled  to  disturb  them  in  the  smaUest  degree* 
In  a  word,  we  must  fight  him  on  his  previous  dispositions 
and  plans,  and  not  on  any  of  our  own. 

These  reasons  are  deemed  conclusive  for  preferring  die 
route  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  your  measures  (subsequeni 
to  your  present  expedition)  will,  therefore,  be  conformed  CD 
this  view  of  the  subject. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
Major 'General  Dearborn. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major  General  Dearborn  to  the  Se* 

crctary  at  IVar^  dated 

Sackett's  Harbour^  April  23,  1813. 
"  The  troops  embarked  yesterday.  Every  vessel  is  crowd* 
ed  with  as  many  men  as  possible ;  the  total  number  1600i|Of 
the  best  men.  1  trust  we  shall  sail  within  one  or  two  hours* 
If  the  sails  for  a  new  vessel  arrive  within  a  day  or  two,  and 
a  small  sloop  from .  Oswego,  which  ought  to  have  been  here 
five  days  since,  150  more  men  will  go  in  them.  The  ice  did 
not  move  out  until  the  19th;   I  arrived  on  the  20th.'' 

Sir,  Head'^iarters^  Tork^  Upper  Canada^  April  M^  1810. 
After  a  detention  of  some  days,  by  adverse  winds,  we  ar- 
rived here  yesterday  morning,  and  at  8  o'clock  commenced 
landing  our  troops  about  three  miles  westward  of  the  town, 
and  one  and  a  half  from  the  enem\  's  works.  The  wind  waa 
hi;^h,  and  in  an  unfavoural)le  direction  for  our  boats,  which 
pruvenii  d  (he  troops  landing  at  a  clear  field  (the  ancient  site 
of  the  French  fort  I'arento).  The  unfavourable  wind  pre- 
vented as  mary  of  the  arm*  d  vessels  from  faking  such  posi* 
tions  as  would  as  effectually  cover  our  landing  as  they  other* 
wise  would  hitve  done ;  but  every  thing  that  could  be  done 
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was  effected.  Our  riflemen  under  major  Forsyth  first  landed^ 
under  a  heav\  fire  from  Indians  and  other  troops.  General 
Sheaffe  commanded  in  person.  He  had  collected  his  whole 
force  in  the  woods  near  where  the  wind  obliged  our  troops 
to  land,  consisting  of  about  700  regulars  and  militia,  and  100 
Indians.  Major  Forsyth  was  supported,  as  prompdy  as  pos- 
sible, with  other  troops ;  but  the  contest  was  sharp  and  se- 
vere for  near  half  an  hour,  'i'he  enemy  was  repulsed  by  a 
far  less  number  than  their  own,  and  as  soon  as  general  Pike 
landed  with  7  or  800  men,  and  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
were  pushing  for  the  shore,  the  enemy  retreated  to  their 
works ;  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  troops  had  landed 
and  formed  on  the  clear  ground  intended  for  the  first  landing, 
they  advanced  through  a  thick  wood  to  the  open  ground  near 
the  enemy's  works,  and  after  carrying  one  battery  by  assault, 
were  moving  on  in  columns  towards  the  main  works ;  when 
the  head  of  the  columns  was  within  about  sixtv  rods  of  the 
enemy,  a  tremendous  explosion  occurred  from  a  large  maga- 
aine  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which  discharged  such  im- 
mense quantities  of  stone  as  to  produce  a  most  unfortunate 
effect  on  our  troops.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  collect  the 
returns  of  our  killed  and  wounded,  but  our  loss  by  the  explo- 
sion must,  I  fear,  exceed  one  hundred ;  and  among  them  I 
have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  brave  and  excellent  officer 
brigadier-general  Pike,  who  received  such  a  contusion  from 
a  large  stone  as  terminated  his  valuable  life  within  a  few 
hours.  His  loss  will  be  severely  felt.  Previous  to  the  ex- 
plosion the  enemy  had  retired  into  the  town,  excepting  a 
party  of  regular  troops,  which  did  not  retire  early  enough  to 
avoid  the  shock ;  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  forty  of  them 
were  destroyed.  General  Sheaffe  moved  off  with  the  regular 
troops  and  left  directions  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
militia  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could.  In  the  mean  time, 
all  further  resisunce  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  ceased,  and 
the  oudines  of  a  capitulation  were  agreed  on.  As  soon  as  I 
was  informed  of  general  Pike's  being  wounded,  I  went  on 
shore.  I  had  been  induced  to  confide  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  action  to  general  Pike,  from  a  convic* 
tion  that  he  fully  expected  it,  and  would  be  much  mortified 
at  being  deprived  ni  the  honour,  which  he  highly  apprecia- 
ted. Ever\'  movement  was  under  my  view.  Our  troops 
behaved  with  great  firmness,  and  deserve  much  applause, 
especially  those  who  were  first  engaged,  under  circumstances 
that  would  have  tried  the  firmness  of  veterans.  Our  loss  in 
the  action  in  the  morning,  and  in  carrj'ing  the  first  battery. 
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r*^ ».•{•.  :,\kr.€^<  ■.-^.  •«.*>,  i  Ury-r  store  ot   saral  scoress. 
^/  o'.  ^..f  '>-/  ^h*.  '■-.'  rr*'.  >.^/.r.  ihf.r  \z»^  c-sclc^ion  of  ifac 
zi .'#•:.     'I 'i '•  r*:  * .":  f .o  '. ': ? '^ •• ! i  f. :  f 0 r  »-;.» r  in  •  he  harbour. 
r/^r,^r<f^riM'-  ^  isri'itv  of  Tri:!itar\-  scores  and  pn>risk 
f.oilr»«:'J.      VV'-  %r;.iil  no'.  f/^i*^-:t%  th«t  m<f ans  of  transporti 
prJV/riT%  frorf*  ♦?  >.  -.la"-,  ar.*^!  m*:-.:  of  ccuntr  leave 
par  oh:.     I  Ko;,«:  v.*:  'ih  ill  *.o  far  com-J*:tt  the 
%*if',*,  uf  f},]\  \AA'r  lr»  tr,«:  roijr*e   of  'his  day  as  to  be  able  t 
*-/Ai\  to-rriorrow  for  N;  f;;nra,  by  whi'-h  route  I  send  this  hjr 
:;friiill  V '•'.%'•  I,  v/ii.h  noTiM:  to  gr:neral  Ltwis  of  our  approach, 
f  am,  «iir,  your  oh':^Ji«nt  *rrvant, 

H.  DEARBORN. 
Ihnrturahlr  '/f>hn  Armtfronrr^S*^rretarif  f>fWar. 

Sir,  Ilrarf'.^^nartm^  Nia^ara^  May  3,  1813. 

f  arrived  :it.  thi".  |ihir<-  last  ewning  with  comm 
CJiaiinrry,  in  hi'i  fast 'wiilin^ schooner  the  Lndyof  the  Lake: 
wr  \v\\.  th<:  fl<  i-t  wirh  thr  troops  on  hoard  in  York  road.  The 
winrl  has  hrf  n  so  iiniavonrahlc  as  to  render  it  impracticable 
to  <omr  (o  this  phicr  witli  any  prospect  of  effecting  a  Unduig'. 

I  havr  hafi  a  confi  rencc  with  ^*nerals  Lewis,  Boyd  and 
Winrlff,  at  wliir.h  commodore  Chauncey  was  present.  I  did 
noL  fiiirl  the  [ireparaiions  at  this  place  as  complete  as  could 
have  bccrn  expected;  but  as  soon  as  the  wind  will  permit^ 
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shall  make  a  descent.  Commodore  Chauncey  has  returned 
to  the  fleet,  and  will  sail  for  this  place  as  soon  as  he  shall 
judge  the  wind  favourable  for  crossing  and  landing  the  troops* 
In  the  mean  time  we  shall  be  preparing  to  act  in  concert. 
General  Bovd  will  take  command  of  the  brigade  lately  com- 
manded by  general  Pike.  We  find  the  weather  on  this  lake, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  such  as  to  render  naval  operations 
extremely  tedious  and  uncertain,  especially  when  we  have  to 
debark  troops  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  there  are  no 
harbours.  Westerly  winds  are  necessary :  we  have  none  but 
easterly.  I  have  no  doubt  of  ultimate  success,  unless  harrass- 
ed  and  dispersed  by  the  elements. 

I  enclose  a  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  You  will 
observe  the  loss  was  very  small  excepting  that  produced  by 
the  explosion.  As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  amounted  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
killed,  two  hundred  wounded  and  upwards  of  three  hundred 
prisoners.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
number  of  the  militia  put  on  their  parole ;  I  presume  it  could 
not  be  less  than  five  hundred.  There  was  an  immense  depot 
of  naval  and  military  stores.  York  was  the  principal  depot 
for  Niagara  and  Detroit ;  and  notwithstanding  the  immense 
amount  which  was  destroyed  by  them,  we  found  more  than 
we  could  bring  off.  General  Sheaffe's  baggage  and  papers 
fell  into  my  hands.  These  papers  are  a  valuable  acquisition : 
I  have  not  had  time  for  a  full  examination  of  them.  A  scalp 
was  found  in  the  executive  and  legislative  chamber,  suspend- 
ed near  the  speaker's  chair,  in  company  near  the  mace  and 
other  emblems  of  royalty.  I  intend  sending  it  to  you  with  a 
correct  account  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  place  and  situation 
in  which  it  was  found. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

n.  DEARBORN. 
Honourable  John  Armstrongs  i^ecretary  at  War. 

Sir,  Hcad'Sluarters^  Niagara^  Jl/ay  13,  1813. 

Commodore  Chauncey  with  the  fleet  and  troops  arrived 
here  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night 
the  troops  were  debarked  in  a  ver>'  sickly  and  depressed  state. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  officers  and  men  were  sickly  and 
debilitated.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  give  them  time  to 
recruit  their  health  and  spirits,  and  in  the  mean  time  for  the 
fleet  to  return  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  take  on  board  one 
thousand  additional  troops  ; — and  orders  were  despatched  to 
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Utica,  Rome,  and  Oswego,  to  have  the  troops  at  those  plaoM 
forwarded  here  in  boats  from  Oswego.  Backiis*s  corps  of 
light  dr:t goons,  about  four  hundred,  prinrinally  dismounted, 
and  five  hundred  of  the  1 1th  regiment  from  Burlington,  have 
been  ordered  to  Sarkett's  Harbour.  These,  with  tnrce  hail* 
dred  volunteers,  and  a  full  company  of  artillen%  are  to  form 
a  garrison  at  that  place.  Additional  cannon  will  be  mounted. 
General  Brown  of  the  militia  has  been  requested  to  hold 
three  or  four  hundred  men  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  in 
readiness  to  aid  the  garrison,  in  the  event  of  any  attack*  My 
intention  is  to  collect  the  main  body  of  the  troops  at  this  place, 
and  as  soon  as  commodore  Chauncey  returns,  and  the  rorces 
from  Oswego  arrive,  to  commence  operations  in  as  spirited 
and  effectual  a  manner  as  practicable.  This  change  in  the 
proposed  system  of  operations,  has  been  rendered  necessary 
by  a  long  series  of  the  most  unfortunate  winds  and  weather 
that  could  have  occurred  at  this  season,  and  such  as  could  not 
have  been  contemplated. 

Colonel  Scott  reached  this  yesterdav  in  boats  from  Oswe- 
go, with  three  hundied  men.  He  was  seven  davs  wind  bound 
in  different  places,  ;ind  narrowlv  escapt-d  the  loss  of  his  boats 
and  men.  I  had  expected  him  on  the  third.  I  had  almost 
given  him  up  for  lr>st. 

General  Harrison  is  invested  ;  and  presuming  on  the  on- 
certainty  of  events,  I  shall  make  calculation  of  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  enemy  of  British  and  Indians  from  Detroit.  We 
shall  be  prepared  for  thtm  ;  and  I  shall  consider  a  concentra- 
tion of  their  force  rather  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  than 
otherwise. 

I  observed  in  a  former  letter,  that  on  mv  arrival  here  on 
the  evening  of  the  2d,  the  preparations  for  an  immediate  co« 
operation,  were  not  as  complete  as  could  have  been  expected. 
General  Lewis  was  at  14  miles  distance.  Winder,  with  hb 
command,  was  at  Black  Kock.  The  boats  had  not  been 
transported  from  Schlosser ;  not  one  of  the  scows  completed ; 
the  heavy  guns  and  mortars  not  placed  in  the  batteries ;  two 
18  and  two  12  pounders  not  mounted ;  but  with  all  these  de- 
fects we  should  have  made  an  attack  on  the  4th  or  5th,  if 
the  fleet  had  arrived  with  the  troops  in  health,  on  the  3d,  as 
was  expected. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient and  humble  servant, 

H.  DEARBORN. 
Hon*  yohn  Armatrongy  Secretartj  of  War. 
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Ifead'^uarters^  Fort  George^  Upper  Canada^  May  27,  1813. 
Sir,  the  light  troops  under  the  command  of  colonel  Scott 
and  major  Forsyth  landed  this  morning  at  9  o'clock.  Major 
general  Lewis's  division,  with  colonel  Porter's  command  of 
light  artillery,  supported  them.  General  Boyd's  brigade 
landed  immediately  after  the  light  troops,  and  general  Winder 
and  Chandler  followed  in  quick  succession.  The  landing 
was  warmly  and  obstinately  disputed  by  the  British  forces ; 
but  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  our  troops  soon  compelled 
them  to  give  ground  in  every  direction.  General  Chandler 
with  the  reserve  (composed  of  his  brigade  and  colonel  Ma- 
comb's artillery)  covered  the  whole.  Commodore  Chauncey 
had  made  the  most  judicious  arrangements  for  silencing  the 
enemy's  batteries  near  the  point  of  landing.  The  army  is 
under  the  greatest  obligation  to  that  able  naval  commander, 
for  his  indefatigable  exertions,  in  co-operation  in  all  its  im- 
portant movements,  and  especially  in  its  operations  this  day. 
Our  batteries  succeeded  in  rendering  fort  George  untenable ; 
and  when  the  enemy  had  been  beaten  from  his  position,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  re-enter  it,  after  firing  a  few  guns,  and 
setting  fire  to  the  magazines,  which  soon  exploded,  moved 
off  rapidly  by  different  routes.  Our  light  troops  pursued 
them  several  miles.  The  troops  having  been  under  arms 
from  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  were  too  much  exhausted 
for  any  further  pursuit.  We  are  now  in  possession  of  fort 
George  and  its  immediate  dependencies ;  to-morrow  we  shall 
proceed  further  on.  The  behaviour  of  our  troops,  both  offi- 
cers and  men,  entitles  them  to  the  highest  praise  ;  and  the 
difference  in  our  loss  with  that  of  the  enemy,  when  we  con- 
sider the  advantages  his  positions  afforded  him,  is  astonish- 
ing. We  had  seventeen  killed  and  forty-five  wounded.  The 
enemy  had  ninety  killed  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded, 
of  the  regular  troops.  We  have  taken  one  hundred  prisoners, 
exclusive  of  the  wounded.  Colonel  Mevers  of  the  49th,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Of  ours  only  one  commis- 
sioned officer  was  killed,  lieutenant  Hobart,  of  the  light  artil- 
lery.    Inclosed  is  the  report  of  major  general  Lewis. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  with  great  consideration  and 
respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  DEARBORN. 
The  Hon>  yohn  Armstrongs  Secretar    of  War. 

Dear  Sir,  On  the  Fields  one  6* clocks  27th  May^  1813. 

Fort  George  and  its  dependencies  are  ours.    The  enemy, 
beaten  at  all  points,  has  blown  up  his  magazines  and  retired. 

VOL.  ITT.  8 


■I 
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It  IS  impossible  at  this  moment  to  say  any  thing  of  indUvi- 
dual  gallantn'.  There  was  no  man  who  did  not  perform  his 
duty  in  a  manner  which  did  honour  to  himself  and  his  coun- 
tn\  Scott  and  Forsyth's  commands  supported  by  Boyd'a  and 
Winder's  brigades^  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  action.  Our 
loss  is  trifling — perhaps  not  more  than  20  killed,  and  twice  that 
number  wounded.  The  enemy  left  in  the  hospital  one  hun- 
dred and  twent)'-four,  and  I  sent  several  on  board  the  fleet. 
We  have  also  made  about  one  hundred  prisoners  of  the  re- 
gular forces. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

MORGAN  LEWIS. 
Major-General  Dearborn^  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Northern  Army. 

Sir,  Head'^iarters^  Fort  George^  3Iay  29,  1815. 

CJeneral  Lewis  was  ordered  to  march  yesterday  morning 
with  Chandler  and  Windt* r's  brigades,  the  light  artillcrj',  dra- 
goons, light  infantry,  and  rifleman,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
by  the  way  of  Qiieenslown.  I  had  received  satisfactory  in- 
formation that  the  enemy  had  made  a  stand  on  the  moun- 
tain, at  a  place  called  the  Beaver  Dams,  where  he  had  a  de- 
posit of  provisions  and  futures,  and  that  he  had  been  joined 
by  three  hundred  regulars  from  Kingston,  landed  from  small 
vessels,  near  the  head  of  the  lake.  I  had  ascertained  that  he 
was  calling  in  the  militia,  and  had  presumed  that  he  would 
confide  in  the  strength  of  his  position  and  venture  an  action, 
by  which  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  cut  off  his  re- 
treat. 

I  have  been  disappointed.  Although  the  troops  from  fort 
Erie  and  Chippewa  had  joined  the  main  body  at  the  Beaver 
Dams,  he  broke  up  yesterday  precipitately ;  continued  his 
route  along  the  mountain,  and  will  reach  the  head  of  the  lake 
by  that  route.  Lieutenant-colonel  Preston  took  possession 
of  fort  Eric  and  its  dependencies  last  evening.  The  fort 
had  been  abandoned  and  the  magazines  blown  up.  I  have 
ordered  general  Lewis  to  return  without  delav  to  this  place, 
and  if  the  winds  favour  us,  we  may  yet  cut  off  the  enemy's 
retreat  at  York :  but  unfortunately  we  have  plenty  of  rain 
hut  no  wind ;  it  may  however  change  for  the  better  in  a  few 
hours.  I  shall  afford  commodore  Chauncev  everv  facility  in 
my  power  in  his  preparntions  for  commanding  lake  F'rie.  He 
is  very  anxious  to  return  to  Sackett's  Harbour;  for  until  his 
other  ship  is  fiited,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  can  continue  in 
the  command  of  lake  Ontario.     I  was  the  last  evening  hon- 
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oured  with  your  despatches  of  the  15th  instant.  I  have  ta- 
ken  measures  in  relation  to  the  twenty-three  prisoners  who 
are  to  be  put  in  close  confinement. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  with  high  consideration  and 
respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  DEARBORN. 

Hon.  General  John  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Major-General  Dearborn  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  War^  dated 
Newark^  Upper  Canada^  J^ne  4,  1813. 
**  Chandler  and  Winder  are  in  pursuit  of  the  enemv,  who 
has  halted  about  Rfty-five  miles  from  here.     I  am  still  veiy 
feeble  and  gain  strength  but  slowly." 

Sir,  Head'Sluartcrs^  Fort'George^  J^ne  6,  1813. 

I  have  received  an  express  from  the  head  of  the  lake  this 
evening,  with  the  intelligence  that  our  troops  were  attacked 
at  two  o'clock  this  morning,  by  the  whole  British  force  and 
Indians,  and  by  some  strange  fatality,  though  our  loss  iu 
numbers  was  small,  and  the  enemy  was  completely  routed 
and  driven  from  the  field,  both  brigadier-generals  Chandler 
and  Winder  were  taken  prisoners.  They  had  advanced  to 
ascertain  the  situation  of  a  company  of  artillery,  where  the 
attack  commenced.  General  Chandler  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him  and  was  bruised  by  the  fall.  (General  Vincent, 
their  commander,  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed.  Colonel 
Clark  was  mortally  wounded  and  fell  into  our  hands,  with 
sixty  prisoners  of  the  49ih.  The  command  devolved  on 
colonel  Bum,  who  has  retired  to  the  Forty-mile  Creek.  If 
either  of  the  general  ofHccrs  had  remained  in  command,  the 
enemy  w^ould  have  been  pursued  and  cut  up;  or,  if  colonel 
Bum  had  been  an  officer  of  infantry.  The  loss  of  the  ene- 
my  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  must  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  enemy  sent  in  a  flag  next  morning,  with 
a  request  to  bury  their  dead.  Generals  Lewis  and  Boyd  set 
off  immediately  to  join  the  advanced  army.  I  never  so  se- 
verely felt  the  want  of  healdi  as  at  present,  at  a  time  when 
my  services  might,  perhaps,  be  most  useful.  I  hope  general 
Hampton  will  repair  here  as  soon  as  possible. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

H.  DEARBORN. 
Hon.  General  John  Amstrong^  Secretary  of  War. 
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There  was  a  mistsike  in  the  arrival  of  the  express  maiL 
Since  writing  the  above-  the  enemy's  fleet  has  passed,  codsisIf 
ing  of  two  large  ships  and  four  heavy  schooners.  I  have 
consequently  deemed  it  prudent  to  concentrate  the  JbrctM  of 
this  point. 

H.  D. 

Sir,  Head-Starters^  Fort  George^  June  B^  1813« 

I  have  been  honoured  with  vour  letters  of  the  26th  and  Srth 
ult.  and  a  duplicate  of  one  of  the  19th  of  April.     My  01 
state  of  health  renders  it  extremely  painful  to  attend  to  the 
current  duties;  and  unless  my  health  improves  soon,  I  fear  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  retire  to  some  place,  where  my  mind 
may  be  more  at  ease,  for  a  short  time.     Colonel  Macomb 
proceeded  with  two  hundred  men,  with  the  commodore,  to 
Sackett's  Harbour.   Lieutenant-colonel  Ripley  has  also  gone, 
by  the  way  of  Oswego,  to  the  Harbour,  with  his  regiment, 
where  he  will  be  joined  by  several  hundred  recruits.  He  took 
charge  of  the  provisions  to  Oswego.     The  commodore  wiD 
not  probably  venture  out  until  his  new  ship  is  (it  for  sea. 
The  enemy  has  now  the  command  of  the  lake,  and  as  long 
as  that  is  the  case,  any  offensive  operations  below  this  muaC 
be  suspended.     I  had  intended  placing  a  small  garrison  at 
fort  Erie,  and  a  stronger  one  at  fort  George ;  but  as  3rou 
have  directed  otherwise,  I  shall  select  fort  George  as  goml- 
ing  the  only  harbour  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake.     De- 
troit will  be  the  safest  harbour  on  lake  Erie.     I  have  by  the 
request  of  commodore  Chauncey,  detached  200  men  to  aid 
captain  Perry  in  removing  his  armed  vessels  from  Black 
Rock  to  Presque  isle.     Commodore  Chauncey  is  unwilling 
to  approach  Maiden,  unless  he  can  have  a  reinforcement  to 
general  Harrison,  of  our  regulars.     As  my  command  does 
not  extend  to  Maiden,  I  ask  your  directions  on  this  subject. 
The  commodore  is  anxious  that  his  fleet  on  lake  Erie  should 
proceed  with  troops  to  Michilimackinac  and  St.  Joseph,  as 
soon  as  the  business  shall  be  decided  at  Detroit.     On  taking 
possession  of  this  place  the  inhabitants  came  in,  in  number^ 
and  gave  their  paroles.     I  have  promised  them  protection. 
A  1  trge  majority  are  frii-ndiy  to  the  United  States,  and  fix- 
ed in  their  hatred  against  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
If  they  should  generally  be  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  taken 
from  their  families,  it  would  have  a  most  unfavourable  efiect 
on  our  military  operations  in  the  provinces.  The  whole  coun- 
tr>'  would  be  driven  to  a  state  of  desperation,  and  satisfy  then^ 
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beyond  a  doubt,  that  we  had  no  intention  of  holding  the  pro- 
vinces. The  same  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  Indians, 
who  are  now  principally  quiet,  for  fear  of  losing  their  valua- 
ble tract  of  land  on  Grand  river.  I  had  authorized  the  civil 
magistrates  to  combine  in  the  due  exercise  of  their  functions, 
and  cannot,  with  propriety,  revoke  this  authority  unless  spe- 
cially directed. 

The  whole  of  our  troops,  officers  and  men,  in  the  action 
of  the  27'th,  discovered  a  degree  of  ardour  and  readiness  for 
action,  which  evinced  a  determination  to  do  honour  to  them- 
selves  and  country.  The  animating  example  set  by  colonel 
Scott  and  general  Boyd,  in  landing  and  repulsing  the  enemy, 
deserves  particular  mention.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  colo- 
nel Porter,  major  Armistead  and  captain  Totten,  for  their 
judicious  arrangements  and  skilful  execution  in  demolishing 
the  enemy's  fort  and  batteries,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  ar- 
tillery generally,  who  had  |ke  direction  of  the  guns. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^ith  great  respect,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant, 

H.  DEARBORN. 
Hon.  General  John  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War- 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major  General  Morgan  Lervis^  to  the 

Secretary  of  IVar^  dated 

Niagara^  June  14,  1813. 

*'  You  will  perceive  l)y  the  enclosed  copy  of  orders,  mark- 
ed 1,  that  general  Dearborn  from  indisposition,  has  resigned 
the  command,  not  only  of  the  Niagara  army,  but  of  the  dis- 
trict. I  have  doubts  whether  he  will  ever  again  be  fit  for 
service.  He  has  been  repeatedly,  in  a  state  of  convalescence ; 
but  relapses  on  the  least  agitation  of  mind. 

"  In  my  last,  I  mentioned  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of 
our  two  brigadiers.  Chandler  and  Winder.  The  particulars 
are  detailed  in  the  report  of  colonel  Burn,  marked  2,  which 
he  gives  from  the  best  information  he  could  collect.  His 
corps  lay  a  considerable  distance  from  the  scene  of  active 
operation,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  diagram. 
The  light  corps  spoken  of,  were  captain  Hindman's,  Nicho- 
las's, and  Biddle's  companies  of  the  2d  artillery,  serving  as 
infantrj^  These  three  gentlemen,  and  captain  Archer  and 
Towson  of  the  same  regiment,  and  Leonard  of  the  light  ar- 
tillery, are  soldiers  who  would  honour  any  service.  Their 
gallantry,  and  that  of  their  companies,  was  equally  conspicu- 
ous on  this  occasion,  as  in  the  affair  of  the  27th  ult.  A  view 
of  general  Chandler's  encampment  will  be  sufficient  to  show, 
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that  his  disaster  was  owing  to  its  arrangement :  its  centre 
being  its  weakest  point,  and  that  being  discovered  by  the 
enemy  in  the  evening,  received  the  combined  attack  of  his 
whole  force,  and  his  line  was  completely  cut.  It  is  said, 
though  I  cannot  vouch  for  its  truth,  that  general  Winder  saw 
this,  and  remonstrated  against  it.  The  gallantry  of  the  5th, 
25th,  and  part  of  the  23d  and  light  troops,  saved  the  army : 
of  the  5th,  it  is  said,  that  when  the  day  broke,  not  a  man  was 
missing ;  and  that  a  part  of  the  23d,  under  major  Armstrong, 
was  found  sustaining  its  left  flank.  Their  fire  was  irresistible, 
and  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  give  way.  CqiM  he  have 
been  pressed  the  next  morning'^  his  destruction  ivas  inevita" 
ble*  He  was  dispersed  in  evt-rx'  direction,  and  even  his 
commanding  general  was  missing  without  his  hat  or  horse. 
I  understand  he  was  found  the  next  evening  almost  fambhed, 
at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  scene  of  action. 

"  Lieutenant  IVPChcsney's  g^Hiantr^'  recovered  a  piece  of 
artillery  and  prevented  ihe  capture  of  others.  He  merits  pro* 
motion  for  it. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  Gth  of  June,  I  received  the  order. 
No  4,  and  joined  the  army  at  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Tth. 
I  found  it  at  the  Forty- mile  Creek,  ten  miles  in  the  rear  of 
the  ground,  on  which  it  had  been  attacked,  encamped  on' a 
plain,  of  about  a  mile  in  width,  with  its  right  flank  on  the 
lake,  and  its  left  on  the  creek,  which  skirts  the  base  of  a  per- 
pendicular mountain  of  considvTal)le  height.  On  my  route, 
I  received  No.  5  and  6,  enclosed. 

"  At  6  in  the  evening  the  hostile  fleet  hove  in  sight,  though 
its  character  could  not  be  ascertained  with  precision.  We 
lay  on  our  arms  all  night.  At  dawn  of  day  struck  our  tents, 
and  descried  the  hostile  squadron  abreast  of  us  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  Our  boats  ^hich  transported  the  principal 
part  of  our  baggage  and  camp  equipage,  lay  on  the  beach ; 
it  was  a  dead  calm ;  and  about  six,  the  enemy  towed  in  a 
large  schooner,  which  opened  her  fire  on  our  boats.  As  soon 
as  she  stood  for  the  shore,  her  object  being  evident,  I  order- 
ed down  Archer's  and  Towson's  com|)anies  with  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  to  resist  her  attempts,  I  at  the  same  time  sent 
captain  Totten,  of  the  engineers  (a  most  valuable  officer),  to 
construct  a  temporarj'  furnace  (oi-  he:i  ing  shot,  which  was 
prepared  and  in  operation  in  less  than  ihirtv  minutes.  Her 
fire  was  returned  with  a  vivacity  and  effect  (excelled  by  no 
artiller)'  in  the  universe)  which  soon  compelled  her  to  retire. 
A  party  of  savages  now  made  their  appearance  on  the  brow 
of  the  mountain  (which  being  perfectly  bald,  exhibited  them 
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to  view)  and  commenced  a  fire  on  our  camp.  I  ordered  co- 
lonel Chrystie  to  dislodge  them,  who  entered  on  the  service 
with  alacrity;  but  found  himself  anticipated  hy  lieutenant  El- 
dridge,  the  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  who,  with  a  promptness 
and  gallantry  highly  honourable  to  that  young  officer,  had 
already  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain  with  a  party  of 
volunteers,  and  routed  the  barbarian  allies  of  the  defender  of 
the  Christian  faith.  This  young  man  merits  the  notice  of 
government. 

"  These  little  affairs  cost  us  not  a  man.  Sir  James  L.  Yeo 
being  disappointed  of  a  tragedy,  next  determined,  in  true 
dramatic  style,  to  amuse  us  with  a  farce.  An  officer  with  a 
flag  was  sent  to  me  from  his  ship,  advising  me,  that  as  I  was 
invested  with  savages  in  my  rear,  a  fleet  in  my  front,  and  a 
powerful  army  on  my  flank,  he,  and  the  officers  commanding 
his  Britannic  majesty^s  land  forces,  thought  it  a  duty  to  de- 
mand a  surrender  of  my  army.  I  answered  that  the  message 
was  too  ridiculous  to  merit  a  reply.  No.  7  was  delivered  to 
me  at  about  6  this  morning.  Between  7  and  8  o^clock,  the 
few  waggons  we  had  being  loaded,  first  with  sick,  and  next 
with  ammunition,  &c.  the  residue  of  camp  equipage  and  bag- 
gage was  put  in  the  boats,  and  a  detachment  of  two  hundred 
men  of  the  6th  regiment  detailed  to  proceed  in  them.  Or- 
ders were  prepared  to  be  given  them  to  defend  the  boats, 
and  if  assailed  by  any  of  the  enemy's  small  vessels,  to  carry 
them  by  boarding.  By  some  irregularity,  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover,  the  boats  put  off"  without  the  detach- 
ments, induced  probably  by  the  stillness  of  the  morning. 
When  they  had  progressed  about  three  miles,  a  breeze  sprung 
up,  and  an  armed  schooner  overhauled  them.  Those  who 
were  entt  rprising  kept  on  and  escaped ;  others  ran  to  the 
shore  and  deserted  their  boats.  We  lost  twelve  of  the  num- 
ber, principally  containing  the  baggage  of  the  officers  and 
men. 

**  At  ton  I  put  the  army  in  motion  on  our  return  to  this 
place.  The  savages  and  incorporated  militia  hung  on  our 
(Innks  and  rear  throughout  the  march,  and  picked  up  a  few 
stnig^lers.  On  our  rclirin'^  the  British  army  advanced,  and 
now  occupies  the  ground  wc  Icfi." 

Papers  refer r CO  to  Inj  General  Ijnvis* 

Dear  G<'neral,  J  lead-  \uarters^  Niagara^  yw^^  ^,  1813. 

You  will  please  to  proceed,  with  as  little  delay  as  may  be, 

and  take  commimd  of  the  advancf  d  :i:mv.     Brifl;adier-gene- 

rala  Boyd  and  Swartwout,  nnd  colonel  Sloii,  will  accompany 
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you*  I  have  ordered  an  additional  escort  of  light  artillery 
to  be  equipped  as  cavalry  to  attend  you.  You  will  attack  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  pracii cable ;  your  force  will  ensure  sue- 
cess ;  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  for  preventing  the 
enemy's  escape* 

May  success  and  glory  attend  you. 

Yours  with  esteem, 

H.  DEARBORN. 
Major  General  Lewis. 

Dear  General,  Niagara^  June  6, 1813. 

A  ship  having  appeared  this  morning  steering  towards  the 
head  of  the  lake,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  enemy's 
ships ;  others  are  appearing ;  you  will  please  to  return  with 
the  troops  to  this  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  with  esteem, 

H.  DEARBORN. 

p.  S.  The  object  of  the  enemy's  fleet  must  be  intended 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  troops  or  to  bring  on  a  reinforce* 
ment.  H.  D* 

Major  General  Lewis. 

June  6,  1813. 
It  is  possible  the  fleet  in  sight  may  be  our  own ;  a  few 
hours  will  probably  enable  you  to  determine  and  act  accord- 
ing! v. 
General  Lexvis.  H.  DEARBORN. 

Dear  General, 

I  am  induced  to  suspect  that  the  enemy's  fleet  have  an 
intention  on  this  place.  Two  small  schooners  have  been 
examining  the  shore  very  minutely  for  three  or  four  hours 
this  afternoon.  They  have  gone  on  towards  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  their  ships  appear  to  have  taken  the  same  course; 
they  may  take  on  board  additional  troops  near  the  headlbf 
the  lake  and  be  here  before  you  reach  this  place.  You  will 
please  to  send  Milton's  detachment  and  500  of  Chandler's 
brigade,  and  colonel  Burn's  light  dragoons  with  all  possible 
despatch ;  they  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  here  some  lime  to- 
morrow forenoon.  You  will  follow  with  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  as  soon  as  practicable.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
take  care  that  your  boats  are  not  taken  pr  lost.  General 
Swartwout  and  colonel  Scott  should  return  as  soon  as  they 
can.  Yours  with  esteem, 
General  Lexvis.  H.  DEARBORN. 


1 1 
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ORDERS. 

AdjiUant'GeneraPs  Office^  Head-Starters^ 

Fort  George^  June  10,  1813. 
By  reason  of  the  temporary  indisposition  of  major-general 
Dearborn,  the  command  of  the  troops  on  this  frontier  and 
of  the  ninth  militar}'  department  of  the  United  States,  de- 
volves on  major-general  Lewis.  All  persons  concerned  arc 
notified  accordingly* 

By  command, 

W.  SCOTT,  Adjutant-General. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Colonel  James  Eurn^  2d  Light  Dra- 
^oons^  to  Major 'General  Dearborn* 
"  In  the  attemoon  of  the  5th  our  advance-guard,  consisting 
of  the  light  infantry-,  under  the  command  of  captains  Hind- 
man,  Biddle,  and  Nicholas,  a  part  of  the  rifle  corps  under 
captain  Lytle,  and  a  detachment  of  the  2d  dragoons,  under 
captain  Selden,  commenced  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  advance 
of  the  enemy,  said  to  be  a  detachment  of  the  49th  regiment, 
which  soon  retreated,  covered  by  a  thick  wood,  having,  how- 
ever, several  wounded,  on  both  sides,  and  one  dragoon  horse 
killed.  In  the  evening  our  advance  returned  behind  Stony 
Creek,  where  the  army  took  a  position  for  the  night.  The 
light  infantrj',  and  part  of  the  rifle  corps  on  the  right  of  the 
25th  regiment,  formed  the  right  wing.  The  artiller\',  under 
captains  Towson  and  L.  Leonard,  the  centre.  The  5th, 
16th,  23d,  and  some  riflemen,  the  left  wing,  and  the  cavalry 
in  the  rear.  A  strong  picket  guard  was  posted  some  distance 
in  front,  also  strong  flank  and  rear  guards  in  such  manner  as 
to  surround  the  whole  encampment  with  sentinels — the  troops 
lay  under  arms  without  any  covering.  Our  numbers  in  the 
field  did  not  exceed  one  thousand.  Three  hundred  effectives 
of  the  13th  and  14th  regiments  having  encamped  on  the  bor-  , 
ders  of  the  lake,  about  three  miles  distant,  for  the  protection 
of  the  boats.  The  enemy  forced  our  picket  and  attacked  us 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  (which  was  very  dark)  with 
their  army  and  Indians,  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  throw  us 
into  confusion.  Their  views  were,  in  this  instance  however, 
completely  frustrated,  and  when  the  day  dawned,  none  were 
to  be  seen  except  their  killed  and  wounded,  who  covered  the 
field  of  battle.  The  attack  began  on  our  right,  and  was  gal- 
lantly repelled  by  the  fire  of  the  light  troops  and  25th. regi- 
ment, commanded  by  major  Smith.  In  a  few  minutes  it 
became  general  along  the  whole  line,  and  was  nobly  returned 
by  the  artillery  of  the  centre,  commanded  by  captains  Tow* 

VOL.  Til.  9 
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son  and  L.  Leonard,  and  again  by  the  troops  of  the  left  wing, 
viz.  th.  5  h,  undt-r  lic\jtenant-(  olontrl  Milton,  the  23d,  com- 
mitndcd  by  major  Armstronpf,  and  the  16th,  The  fire  con- 
tinued with  little  int'-rmission  for  one  hour,  during  which 
time  the  enemy  attempted  by  frequent  charges  to  break  our 
line,  but  without  efTcct,  being  obliged  to  give  way  by  the  well 
directed  fire  of  our  brave  troops. 

The  13th  and  14th  regiments  (which  had  been  detached 
the  preceding  evening)  were  active  in  making  prisoners,  and 
advanced  with  much  ardour  to  the  field  in  hopes  of  sharing 
with  the  gallant  5th  and  25th,  23d  and  light  troops,  the  glory 
of  another  combat.  But  the  unfortunate  capture  of  brigadier- 
generals  Chandler  and  Winder,  who  were  taken  in  the  action 
unknown  to  any  part  of  the  army,  and  hurried  into  the  ene- 
my's lines,  prevented  the  future  operations  from  being  carri- 
ed into  effect  with  the  promptitude  which  would  assuredly 
have  taken  place  had  either  of  those  officers  been  present  to 
command. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  our  loss  so  small— ^at  of  the 
enemy  exceeds  ours  much ;  they  lost  in  killed  about  sixty, 
many  wounded,  and  upwards  of  seventy  prisoners,  all  regu- 
lars, and  principally  of  the  49th  regiment.  Several  of  their 
officers  were  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  A  flag  was  sent 
by  colonel  Hervey,  asking  permission  to  make  enquiries  for 
them ;  also  to  be  allowed  to  send  a  surgeon  to  attend  their 
own  wounded,  which  I  readily  granted.  On  the  return  of 
day-light  I  found  the  command  of  the  army  had  devolved  on 
me,  and  being  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  pursue  in  the  unplea- 
sant dilemma,  occasioned  by  the  capture  of  our  generals ; 
finding  the  ammunition  of  many  of  the  troops  nearly  expend- 
ed, I  had  recourse  to  a  council  of  the  field  officers  present, 
of  whom  a  majr)rity  coincided  in  opinion  with  me  that  we 
ought  to  retire  to  our  former  position  at  the  Forty-mile 
Creek,  where  we  could  be  supplied  with  ammunition  and 
provisions,  and  either  advance  or  remain  until  further  orders. 

Every  aid  was  afforded  by  the  staff.  The  assistant  adju- 
tant-general major  Johnson,  and  brigade  majors  Jones  and 
Wartenby  exerted  themselves  in  rendering  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power. 

The  army  on  this  occasion  has  proved  its  firmness  and 
bravery,  by  keeping  its  position  in  a  night  attack,  in  which 
the  yells  of  the  Indians  mingled  with  the  roaring  of  cannon 
and  musketry  were  calculated  to  intimidate.  The  enemy 
charged  repeatedly,  and  so  dark  was  the  night  that  our  army- 
could  not  distinguish  friend  from  foe ;  in  one  of  those  they 
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succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  six-pounder,  a  howitser,  and  a 
caisson,  to  the  great  mortification  of  our  brave  artillery.  I 
presume  it  was  on  that  occasion  also  that  we  lost  our  gene* 
rals,  who  were  distinctly  heard  encouraging  our  men  to  fight. 
The  squadron  of  dragoons  remained  formed  and  steady  at 
their  post,  but  could  not  act  on  account  of  the  darkness  of 
the  night  and  the  thickness  of  the  adjacent  woods.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  the  troops  generally,  but  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  5th  and  25th  regiments." 

Sir,  Montreal^  June  18,  1813. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  improve  the  earliest  opportunity  pos- 
sible, to  give  you  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  affair  of  the 
6th  instant,  near  Stony  Creek,  than  I  have  before  had  it  in 
my  power  to  do. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  I  arrived  at  Forty-mile  Creek. 
The  detachment  under  general  Winder  was  then  under 
marching  orders  for  Stony  Creek.  After  a  short  halt  the 
whole  marched  for  that  place,  and  arrived  there  between 
five  and  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  which  place  a  small  picket  of 
the  enemy  was  posted,  but  retired  on  our  approach.  The 
advanced  guard  pursued,  and  soon  fell  in  with  a  picket  of 
about  100  strong,  under  colonel  Williams.  A  skirmish  ensu- 
ed. I  hastened  the  main  body.  Williams  retreated,  and  our 
advance  pursued.  The  pursuit  was  continued  rather  longer 
than  I  could  have  wished,  but  returned  to  their  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  line  of  march  not  far  from  sun  set.  I  had  ordered 
the  1 3th  and  14th,  who  were  in  the  rear,  to  take  position  for  the 
night  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  to  cover  the  boats  (should 
they  arrive),  which  would  be  on  the  route  which  I  intended 
to  pursue  the  next  morning,  and  a  favourable  position  pre- 
senting itself,  I  encamped  with  the  residue  of  the  troops  (ex- 
cept captain  Archer's  company  of  artillery,  which  accompa- 
nied the  13th  and  14th  on  the  spot  where  we  had  halted,  with 
an  advanced  picket  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
front,  with  express  orders  for  them  to  keep  out  constandy  a 
patrole.  A  right  and  left  flank  guard  and  a  rear  guard  were 
also  posted.  I  gave  positive  orders  for  the  troops  to  \vf  on 
their  arms.  Contrary  to  my  orders  fires  were  kindled :  but 
there  are  doubts  whether  this  operated  for  or  against  us,  as 
the  fires  of  the  25th,  which  were  in  front,  and  by  my  orders 
had  been  abandoned,  enabled  to  see  a  small  part  of  the  ene- 
my, while  the  fires  on  our  left  enabled  the  enemy  to  see  our 
line.  On  the  whole  I  think  it  operated  against  us.  I  did 
expect  the  enemy  would  attack  us  that  ni^t,  if  he  intended 
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to  fight ;  but  perhaps  this  was  not  expected  by  all.  I  had  my 
horse  confined  near  me,  and  directed  that  the  harness  should 
not  be  taken  from  the  aniUery  horses.  I  directed  where  and 
how  the  line  should  be  formed,  in  rase  of  attack.  About  an 
hour  before  dav-light,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  alarm 
was  given.  I  was  instantly  up,  and  the  25th,  which  lay  near 
me,  was  almost  as  instantly  formed,  as  well  as  the  5th  and 
23d,  which  was  on  the  left,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  ge- 
neral Winder.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  front  picket, 
or  some  othtr  cause,  the  British  officers  say,  that  they  were 
not  hailed,  or  an  alarm  given,  until  they  were  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  our  line.  The  extreme  darkness  prevent- 
ed us  from  seeing  or  knowing  at  what  point  they  intended 
to  attack  us,  until  an  attack  was  made  on  our  right.  A  well 
directed  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the  25th  and  from 
nearly  the  whole  line.  After  a  few  minutes  I  heard  several 
muskets  in  our  rear,  in  the  direction  of  the  rear  guard,  and 
then  cxpecterl  that  the  enemy  hiKl  gained  our  rear  hy  some 
path  unknown  to  me,  and  were  about  to  attack  us  in  rear. 
I  instantly  ordered  colonel  Milton,  with  the  5th,  to  form  in 
our  rear  near  the  woods  to  meet  such  circumstances  as  mig^t 
take  place,  knowing  that  I  could  call  him  to  any  other  point, 
if  necessary,  ^it  any  mom-.-nt.  I  had  observed,  that  the  ar- 
tillery was  not  covered,  and  directed  general  Winder  to  cause 
the  23d  to  be  formed  so  far  to  the  right,  that  their  right  should 
cover  the  artillery.  At  this  moment  I  heard  a  new  burst  of 
fire  from  the  enemy's  left  on  our  right,  and  not  able  to  see  any 
thing  which  took  place,  I  set  out  full  speed  towards  the  right, 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  my  right  flank  from  l)eing  turned, 
which  I  expected  was  the  object  of  the  enemy.  I  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  few  yards,  before  my  horse  fell  under  mc,  by 
which  fall  I  received  a  seri«)us  iniurv.  Here  was  a  lime 
when  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  passed,  but  I  presume 
it  was  not  long.  As  soon  as  I  recovered,  1  recollected  what 
my  object  was,  and  made  my  way  to  ihe  right,  and  gave  ma- 
jor Smith  such  directions  as  I  thought  proper,  to  prevent  his 
right  from  being  turn«  d  by  surprise.  I  was  then  returning 
toward  the  centre,  and  when  near  the  artillery,  heard  men, 
who,  by  the  noise,  appeared  to  be  in  confusion,  it  being  the 
point  at  which  I  t  xpectvd  the  23d  to  be  formed.  I  expected 
it  was  that  regiment.  I  approached  them,  and  as  soon  as  I 
was  near  enough,  I  saw  a  body  of  men,  who  I  thought  to  be 
the  23d,  in  the  rear  of  the  ariillerv,  t)rokcn.  I  hobbled  in 
amongst  them,  and  began  to  rally  them,  and  directed  them 
to  form ;  but  I  soon  found  my  mistake ;  it  was  the  British 
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49th,  who  had  pushed  forward  to  the  head  of  their  column 
and  gained  the  rear  of  the  artiller\%  I  was  immediately  dis- 
armed and  conveyed  down  the  column  to  its  rear.  It  was 
not  yet  day,  and  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night,  to  which 
was  added  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  put  it  totally  out  of  our 
power  to  see  the  situation  of  the  enemy.  This  was  all  that 
saved  their  columns  from  sure  and  total  destruction,  of  which 
some  of  their  officers  are  aware.  After  seeing  the  situation 
of  the  column  as  I  passed,  I  did  hope  and  expect  that  gene- 
ral Winder,  on  the  first  dawn  of  light,  would  see  their  situ- 
ation, and  hring  colonel  Milton  with  the  5th  (who  I  had 
still  kept  in  reserve  until  I  could  htwe  day-light  to  discern 
their  situation),  to  attack  this  column,  which,  I  am  sure,  he 
would  have  done  to  advantage ;  but,  to  my  mortification,  I 
soon  learned  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  same  mistake  with 
myself;  and  by  endeavouring  to  learn  what  was  taking  place 
in  the  centre,  he  was  also  taken,  as  well  as  major  Van  De 
Venter.  To  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night,  the  enemy's 
knowledge  of  his  intended  point  of  attack,  and  our  not  know- 
ing at  what  point  to  expect  him,  must  be  attributed  his  par- 
tial success,  and  not  to  a  want  of  strength  or  bravery  in  our 
troops,  who,  generally,  behaved  remarkably  well  under  all 
the  circumstances ;  and  however  unfortunate  the  event,  as  it 
relates  to  myself,  I  only  ask  that  all  the  circumstances  may 
be  taken  into  consideration,  in  making  up  your  opinion  upon 
the  conduct  of  general  Winder  and  mvself  in  this  aifair, 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  do,  and  I  flatter  myself  you  will 
see  no  cause  of  censure.  I  regret  that  my  decrepid  situa- 
tion, and  the  rapidity  with  which  we  have  been  brought  to 
this  place,  has  put  it  out  of  mv  power  to  give  you  a  detailed 
account  of  the  affair  earlier.  I  am  now  able  to  walk  some 
with  the  aid  of  a  cane,  and  hope  I  shall  continue  to  recover. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

JOHN  CHANDLER, 
3Iajor*General  Dearborn.  Brigadier  General. 

Sir,  Head'SiuarterSy  Fort  George^  J^^ne  \2th. 

As  the  general  is  unable  to  writ* ,  I  am  directed  by  him 
to  inform  you,  that  in  addition  to  the  debility  and  fever  he 
has  been  afflicted  with,  he  has  within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  experienced  a  violent  spasmodic  attack  on  his  breast, 
which  has  obliged  him  to  relinquish  business  altogf^ther,  and 
the  command  is  given  over  to  major-general  Lewis,  who 
will  in  future  make  the  necessary  communications  to  the  de- 
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partment  of  war.  The  British  fleet  still  rides  triumphant  in 
this  section  of  the  lake. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect  and  consi- 
deration, your  obedient  and  humHle  servant, 

SAMUEL  S.  CONNER, 
A,  D.  C.  to  General  Dearborfu 
Hon.  General  John  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War* 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  at  War^  to  Major" 

General  Dearborn^  dated 

War  Department^  June  19,  181 3. 

^^  Your  letters  of  the  6th  and  8th  instant  have  been  re* 
ceived.  There  is,  indeed,  some  strange  fatality  attending 
our  efforts.  I  rnnnot  disguise  from  you  the  surprise  occn* 
sioned  by  the  txvo  escapes  of  a  beaten  enemy ;  first  on  the 
27th  ultimo,  and  ngnin  on  the  1st  instant.  Battles  are  not 
giiined  when  an  inferior  and  broken  enemy  is  not  destroyecL 
Nothing  is  done,  while  any  thing  that  might  have  been  done, 
is  omitted.  This  maxim  is  as  old  as  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  in  no  walk  of  life  applies  with  as  much  force  as  in  that 
of  a  soldier. 

"  Should  Prortor  have  retired  from  Maiden,  and  been  able 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Vincent's  corps  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  it  has  been  done  for  one  of  two  purposes;  either  to  dis- 
pute with  you  the  possession  of  the  peninsula,  or  more  se* 
curely  to  effect  their  general  retreat  to  Kingston.  The  latter 
is  the  more  probable  conjecture  of  the  two,  and  is  strengdi- 
ened  by  the  appearance  of  Yeo  on  the  upper  part  of  the  lake, 
and  by  the  position  which  Vincent  has  taken  there." 

Extract. 

Sir,  Head' ^tarter s^  Fort  George^  June  20, 1813. 

I  have  been  so  reduced  in  strength  as  to.be  incapable  of 
any  command.  Brigadier-general  Boyd  is  the  only  general 
officer  present,  and  from  resignations,  sickness,  and  other 
contingencies,  the  number  of  regimental  officers  present  fit 
for  duty  are  far  below  what  the  service  requires.  A  consi- 
derable proportion  of  our  army  being  composed  of  new  re- 
cruits, and  the  weather  having  been  extremely  unfavourable 
to  health,  the  siik  having  become  o  numerous,  in  addition 
to  the  woundrd,  as  to  reduce  the  effective  force  far  below 
what  could  h  ive  been  contemplated ;  but  if  the  weather 
should  become  favrxirahle,  which  ought  to  be  expected,  a 
great  part  of  the  sick  wiU  probably  be  fie  for  du^  in  a  short 
time.    'I'he  enemy  have  been  reinforced  at  the  nead  of  the 
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lake  with  about  five  hundred  men  of  the  104th  regiment.  A 
vessel  carrying  ammunition  and  other  munitions  of  war, 
bound  to  the  head  of  the  lake  was  captured  fou*  days  since 
bv  one  of  commodore  Chauncev's  schooners,  from  which  I 
conclude,  that  the  enemy  will  endeavour  to  keep  up  such  a 
force  at  or  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  as  to  prevent  any  part 
of  our  force  in  this  quarter  from  joining  or  proceeding  to 
Sackett's  Harbour  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Kingston; 
and  such  is  the  state  of  the  roads  in  this  flat  countrv,  in  con- 
sequence  of  continual  rains,  as  to  render  any  operations 
against  the  enemy  extremely  difficult  without  the  aid  of  a 
fleet  for  the  transportation  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
other  necessary  supplies.  The  enemy  would  probably  re« 
treat  on  our  approach  and  keep  out  of  our  reach,  being  co- 
vered by  one  or  more  armed  vessels,  which  remain  on  this 
part  of  the  lake.  The  whole  of  these  embarrassments  have 
resulted  from  a  temporary  loss  of  the  command  of  the  lake. 
The  enemy  has  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  and  forward- 
ed reinforcements  and  supplies." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  at  War  to  Major* 

General  Dearborn^  dated 

War  Department^  July  1,  1813.    • 

^The  leisure  you  now  have  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for 
the  adjutants  and  inspectors  general  to  attend  to  their  parti- 
cular duties.  Some  parties  of  which  you  speak  from  the 
enemy,  may  practice  a  trick  on  those  who  follow  them.  These 
laMt  ought  to  he  very  circumspect.  Chauncey  will,  I  hope, 
soon  re-appear  on  the  lake.  A  battle  will  then  decide  which 
of  us  shall  be  victor  for  the  campaign.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
have  long  acted  on  a  belief,  very  pleasing  but  ill  founded,  viz. 
that  we  were  ahead  of  the  enemy  as  to  naval  means  and  na- 
val preparation  on  the  lakes.  Are  we  sure  that  our  calcula- 
tions with  regard  to  lake  Erie  have  been  better  than  those 
with  regard  to  lake  Ontario?  A  week  or  two  will  decide  this 
question." 

Sir,  Head-Barters^  Fort  Geori^e,  June  25,  1813. 

I  have  the  mortification  of  informing  you  of  an  un- 
fortunate and  unaccountable  event,  which  occurred  yes- 
terday. On  the  23d,  at  evening,  lieutenant  Bccrstler  with 
570  men,  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  riflemen,  in  due 
proportion,  was  ordered  to  march,  by  the  way  of  Queens- 
town,  to  a  place  called  the  Btaver  Dams,  on  the  high  ground 
about  ciglit  or  nine  miles  from  Queenstown,  to  attack  and 
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disperse  a  body  of  the  enemy  collected  there  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  provisions,  and  harassing  those  inhabitants  who 
are  considert'd  friendly  to  the  United  States;  their  force 
was,  from  the  mnst  direct  information,  composed  of  one 
companv  of  th-.*  104ih  -r^imt-nt,  Jibove  80  strong:  from  150 
to  200  militia,  :md  from  SO  to  60  Indirms.  At  eight  oMock 
yesi'Tday  morning,  nhen  wiihin  about  two  miles  of  the  Bea- 
ver D<ims,  our  detachmi  nt  was  attacked  from  an  ambuscade, 
but  soon  drove  the  encmv  some  distance  into  the  woods,  and 
then  retired  to  a  clear  field,  and  sent  an  express  for  a  rein- 
forcement, saving,  h'-  would  maintain  his  position  until  rein- 
forced. A  reinforcement  of  300  men  marched  immediately 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Chrystie,  but  on  arriving  at 
QsK'cnsiown,  colonel  Chrvstie  received  authentic  information 
that  lieutenant -colonel  Bcrrstler  with  his  command  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy,  and  the  reinforcement  returned  to 
camp.  A  m-m  who  helon;ri>(i  to  a  small  corps  of  mounted 
volunteer  riflemen,  came  in  this  mornint^,  who  states,  that 
the  enemy  surrounded  our  detachment  in  the  woods,  and 
towards  twelve  o'clock  commenced  a  general  attack ;  that 
our  troops  fought  more  than  two  hours,  until  the  artillery  had 
expended  the  whole  of  its  ammunition,  and  then  surrender- 
ed, and  at  the  time  of  the  surrendtr  the  informant  made  his 
escape.  VVhv  it  should  have  been  deemed  proper  to  remain 
several  hours  in  a  position  surrounded  with  woods,  without 
either  risking  a  decisive  action,  or  effecting  a  retreat,  re- 
mains to  be  iircounied  for,  as  well  as  the  project  of  waiting 
for  a  reinforce ment  from  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
mih^s. 

N.>  information  h:^s  bem  nceived  of  the  killed  or  wound- 
ed. The  ei.em.'s  fleet  has  again  arrived  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. 

With  respect  and  esteem,  I  am,  sir,  vour  humble  servant, 

II.  DEARBORN. 
i/on.  yo/vi  Armstrcnyy  Srcrctarfj  of  U\:i\ 

Sir,  Wm  Dt'/)artmait,  yuh/6,tSl3. 

I  hrivc  the  president's  orders  to  express  to  you  his  deci- 
sion, th;it  vou  rttire  from  the  command  of  district  No,  9, 
and  of  the  troons  witliin  the  name,  until  vour  health  be  re- 
cstal)lish(  d,  and  until  farther  orders. 

I  have  the  lionour  to  be,  sir,  with  very  great  respect,  your 
most  obedient  and  vcrv  humble  servant, 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
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Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Brigadier- 

General  Boyd. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  at  War^  to  Brigadiers- 
General  Boy  d^  dated 

War  Department^  July  30,  1813.  > 
"  The  restrictioD  put  upon  you  with  regard  to  the  enemj^, 
was  but  commensurate  with  their  command  of  the  lake.  So 
long  as  they  had  wings  and  you  had  only  feet ;  so  long  as 
they  could  be  transported,  supplied,  and  reinforced,  by  water 
and  at  will,  common  sense,  as  well  as  military  principles,  put 
you  on  the  defensive.  These  circumstances  changed,  the 
reason  of  the  rule  changes  with  them ;  and  it  now  becomes 
your  business,  in  concert  with  the  fleet,  to  harass  and  destroy 
the  enemy,  wherever  you  can  find  him.  Of  the  competency 
of  your  force  there  can  be  no  doubt,  provided  your  estimate 
of  his  be  but  tolerably  correct." 

Sir,  ^     War  Department^  July  30,  1813. 

I  have  this  moment  received  information  that  fort  Meigs 
is  again  attacked,  and  by  a  considerable  regular  force.  This 
must  have  been  drawn  from  De  Rottenberg's  corps.  His 
late  insolence  in  pushing  his  small  attacks  to  the  very  outline 
of  your  works,  has  been  intended  to  mask  the  weakness  pro- 
duced by  this  detachment.  If  (as  you  say)  you  can  beat 
him,  do  it  without  delay ;  and  remember,  that  if  you  beat, 
you  must  destroy  him.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  general 
who  permits  a  beaten  enemy  to  escape  and  to  rally.  These 
remarks  grow  out  of  some  recent  events  in  your  quarter,  and 
require  no  explanation.  It  is  the  president's  wish  that  you 
should  communicate  fully  and  freely  with  brigadier-general 
Williams.  It  is  only  by  this  kind  of  intercourse  chat  the  ef- 
forts of  all  can  be  united  in  promoting  the  p**^?p  go6d. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yoxxr  most  obedient  humble 
servant, 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
Brigadier-General  Boijd^  Fort  George. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Brigadier-General  John  P.  Boyd, 

to  the  Secretary  of  War ^  dated 
Head-Barters^  Fort  George,  July  27,  1813. 
^^  I  had  the  honour  to  address  you  last  on  the  24th  instant. 
On  the  22d  instant,  general  Lewis  and  commodore  Chaun- 
cey  were  advised  by  me  that  from  intelligence  received  from 
vol.  lit.  10 
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major  Chapm  and  deserters,  most  of  the  enemy^s  captured 
ordnance  and  their  principal  depot  of  ammunition,  stores, 
&c«  are  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
small  force  mip;ht  surprise,  take,  dcsrroy,  or  bring  them  off, 
if  part  of  the  fleet  might  be  allowed  to  assist  in  moving  our 
troops. 

Yesterday  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  brought  me  a  letter  from 
commodore  Chauncey,  stating  that  he  approved  of  the  entei^ 
prise  and  would  go  himself  with  his  fleet  to  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  requested  guides,  information,  &c.  I  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  detail  a  number  of  troops  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Scott,  which  will  embark  on  board  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  with  directions  to  join  the  squadron,  which  is  believed 
to  be  now  somewhere  near  Little  York." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Brigadier -General  Boyd  to  theSecre^ 

tary  of  War^  dated 

Fort  George^  July  31, 1813- 

^^  I  had  the  honour  to  address  you  on  the  27th  instant. 
Agreeably  to  the  plan  therein  suggested,  commodore  Chaun- 
cey arrived  here  on  the  28th  instant,  and  received  on  board 
the  fleet  a  body  of  men  underithe  command  of  colonel  Scott. 
Light  and  contrary  winds  retard  their  progress  up  the  lake, 
but  ere  this  the  attack  has  probably  been  made  on  the  head 
of  the  lake.     No  information  has  as  vet  been  received* 

^'  The  enemy  has  lately  kept  his  Indians  so  constant^ 
scouring  the  woods  of  our  vicinity,  that  we  gain  no  deacrtera 
nor  intelligence  of  his  movements." 

Colonel  Scoti*s  Report. 
Sir,  Fort  George^  August  3,  1813. 

I  have  tho  honour  to  report,  that  in  obedience  to  your 
orders  I  proceeded  on  board  the  fleet  with  the  detachment 
of  troops  under  my  command,  destined  to  act  against  die 
enemy's  post  at  the  head  of  Little  lake,  or  Burlington  bar; 
in  sight  of  ^hich  place  I  arrived  late  in  the  evening  of  me 
30th  ultimo,  the  fleet  having  been  greatly  delayed  by  the  al- 
most constant  calm  which  has  prevailed  since  we  sailed. 

This  delay  of  forty-eight  hours,  after  our  destination  be- 
came obvious  to  the  enemy,  enabled  him  to  anticipate  our 
arrival  by  a  reinforcement  of  200  men  from  the  nearest  posts 
on  this  side  of  the  lake,  of  which  we  were  early  apprised. 
Nevertheless,  commodore  Chauncey,  with  my  concurrence, 
thought  it  adviseable  to  land  the  detachment  from  the  arm^, 
together  with  about  250  marines  and  seamen  from  the  fleet 
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(making  a  total  force  of  about  500  men),  the  better  to  enable  us 
to  ascertain  the  exact  force  and  position  of  the  enemy's  camp. 
The  landing  was  made  on  the  neck  of  land  which  nearly  cuts 
off  the  Little  lake  from  lake  Ontario.  From  this  point  we 
could  plainly  discover  the  enemy's  position  on  Burlington 
heights,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  creek,  and  in  front 
by  an  entrenchment,  and  a  battery  of  seven  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  little  lake  or  bay  is  between  those  two  points,  six  or 
seven  miles  across. 

Perceiving  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  learn- 
ing from  the  inhabitants,  that  the  force  on  the  heights,  inde- 
pendent of  the  reinforcement  above-mentioned,  was  nearly 
equal  to  our  own,  the  commodore  determined  not  to  risk  an 
attack,  especially  as  our  boats  would  have  been  greatly  an- 
noyed in  the  ascent  towards  the  head  of  the  bay,  by  a  small 
schooner  of  the  enemy's  having  on  board  one  18  pound  car- 
ronade.  The  channel  connecting  the  two  lakes  did  not 
afford  water  for  the  passage  of  either  of  our  schooners*  la 
the  above  opinion  I  fully  concurred  with  the  commodore. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  enemy  received  a  further  rein- 
forcement of  400  men  the  same  evening  by  land  from  Kings- 
ton. 

On  our  return  to  this  harbour  the  fleet  put  into  York,  at 
which  place  we  burnt  the  barracks  and  public  stores,  and 
brought  off  one  piece  of  ordnance  (24i  pounder),  eleven  bat- 
teaux,  and  about  400  barrels  of  flour  and  hard  bread.  The 
barracks  and  stores  had  been  repaired  since  the  27th  May. 
Thirty  or  forty  sick  and  wounded  iti  hospital  were  paroled, 
and  four  prisoners  (regulars)  brought  off.  There  had  been 
BO  garrison  at  the  place  for  the  few  days  previous. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  SCOTT, 
CoL  com*  detachments 
Brtgadier-General  Boyd^  commanding^  i^c.  &fc. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Brigadier-General  John  P.  Boyd  to 

the  Secretary  of  War^  dated 
Head-Quarters^  Fort  George^  U.  C,  August  8,  1813. 

**  By  Tuesday's  mail  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your 
commands  of  the  30th  ult.  and  yesterday  a  number  of  letters 
enclosed,  which  were  delivered  as  directed. 

**  Conceiving  myself  at  liberty  to  act  offensively  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fleet,  an  expedition  was  immediately  concerted 
mgainst  the  enemy,  and  acceded  to  by  commodore  Cbauncey. 
Chie  thousaDd  was  to  embark  on  board  the  fleet,  under  the 
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command  of  brigadier-general  Williams,  to  land  at  the  head 
of  the  lake.  The  army  at  this  place  was  to  more  in  tiro 
columns  against  the  enemy's  front,  while  general  WiUiams 
assailed  his  rear  and  cut  off  his  retreat.  Yesterday  mominff, 
the  time  when  the  troops  were  to  have  embarked,  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  discovered  off  this  place. 

*^  Commodore  Chaunce^  weighed  anchor,  approached  him, 
and,  by  every  indication  that  a  leeward  position  would  admits 
offered  to  engage." 

Sir,  Head-Barters^  Fort  George^  August  12, 1813. 

I  had  the  honour  to  address  you  the  8th  instant*  Unfa- 
vourable  winds  continued  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  commo« 
dore  Chauncey  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action ;  and  about  the 
9th  instant  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose,  in  a  squall,  two 
small  schooners,  which  upset.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  a 
severe  cannonade  was  heard  on  the  lake,  which  we  ascertain- 
ed in  the  morning,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  two  of  our  smallest 
schooners.  Undiscournged  by  these  slight  disasters,  com- 
modore Chauncey  is  still  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  resolved 
to  bring  him  to  a  general  engagement.  These  circumstances 
have  necessarily  dt  laved  the  attack  upon  the  enemy,  which 
was  contemplated  in  m\  last  letter.  General  Porter  is 
sembling  a  body  of  volunteers  and  Indians  at  Buffaloe, 
a  view  to  co-operate  in  this  enterprise.  He  will  probably  join 
us  soon.  Any  thing  which  can  be  done  without  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  fleet,  shall  be  attempted.  To  attack  the  euem3r, 
without  being  able  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  would  be  only  beat- 
ing without  capturing  him. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

JOHN  P.  BOYD, 
Brigadier-General  commani&ngm 
IIoiu  John  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir,  Head-Barters^  Fort  George^  August  15,  1813. 

I  had  the  honour  to  address  you  on  the  12th  instant.  Since 
which  time  nothing  of  importance  has  occurred.  CommOr 
dore  Chauncey  has  left  this  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  enemy 
have  now  so  far  the  ascendancy  as  to  render  the  proposed 


ana  Indians,  wnicn  naa  been  previously  assembled  at  l?utt;|« 
loe.     In  the  event  of  such  an  attack  as  wlis  contemplated^ 
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this  force  would  be  of  infinite  service.     At  present  they  can 
only  be  employed  to  harass  the  enemy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  P.  BOYD, 
Brigadier-General  commanding* 
Hon*  John  Armstrongs  Secretary  at  War* 

Letters  from  the  Secretary  at  IVar  to  Major  General  Lewis^ 

commanding  at  Sacketfs  Harbour. 

Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Major  Ge- 
neral Lewis^  dated 

War  Department s  July  9,  1813. 

"  An  order  was  expedited  to  general  Dearborn  yesterday, 
permitting  him  to  retire  from  the  command  of  the  army  and 
district.  Another  was  sent  to  Boyd  forbidding  him  to  en- 
gage in  any  affair  with  the  enemy  that  could  be  avoided,  and 
subjecting  him  to  the  orders  of  major-general  Hampton  and 
of  yourself.  This  last  (for  Hampton  is  now  the  oldest  officer 
in  the  district)  was  intended  to  meet  the  contingency  sug- 
gested in  my  last  letter,  viz.  that  if  we  regained  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake,  and  Yeo  retired  under  the  guns  of  Kings- 
ton ;  that  this  moment  of  superiority  must  not  be  lost,  and 
that  bringing  down  Boyd's  division,  a  blow  might  be  struck 
at  that  place.  To  favour  this  enterprise,  orders  will  be  sent 
to  general  Hampton  to  push  his  head-quarters  to  the  position 
held  by  our  army  the  last  campaign  on  lake  Cbamplain ;  and 
a  requisition  for  ten  thousand  militia  from  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Vermont,  in  reinforcement  of  this  part  of  the  plan, 
will  be  superadded. 

"  The  moment  Chauncey  goes  out  our  stores  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake  should  be  brought  down  to  the  har- 
bour, and  in  that  case,  your  smaH  posts  (consisting  of  regu- 
lar troops)  drawn  into  your  main  body." 

Sir,  War  Department ^  July  3,  1813. 

It  is  not  merely  possible,  but  probable,  that  the  British 
fleet  in  lake  Ontario  may,  upon  the  fitting  out  the  General 
Pike,  refuse  a  battle  and  take  shelter  under  the  guns  of 
-  Kingston  until  their  new  brig  shall  restore  to  them  the  supe- 
riority. A  question  of  much  importance  arises  on  this  sup- 
posed state  of  things.  What  will  be  the  best  possible  em- 
ployment of  our  force  during  the  period  we  may  be  able  to 
command  the  lake  ?  Shall  we  reinforce  the  troops  at  fort 
George  from  Sackcti's  Harbour,  and  cut  off  Vincent,  or  shall 
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we  taring  from  Cart  Geoige  tke  mass  of  the  divinon  theBC^ 
and  unitiDg  Aem  to  yoorpreaept  command,  attack  thees 
atKiB|;tton?  If  the  htterpaH^  the  alternate  fae  ado] 
two  thmga.muBt  be  done.    A'Unvy  body  of  mOitia  ab 
be  asaembied  at  Ogdenrimtg  to  diaw  to  that  pomt  the  ene- 
my's attention,  and  general  Hamptxm  ahooU  move  rapidljr 
and  in  force  againat  MontreaL    Our  aasemUed  fiorce  at 
Sackctt*8  Harbour  would  amount  to  aevea  thouaand  meOf  in- 
dependently of  the  naval  meant.    The  enemy's  land  force  at 
Kingston  is  about  four  thousand.    Could  a  successful  attack 
be  made  here,  the  fate  of  the  campaign  ja  deddcd*«perfaapa 
that  of  the  war.    The  object  is  greati  hot  m  proportion  aa 
it  is  so,  the  means  of  effecting  it  onght  to  be  weU  considered, 
nom  the  sketches  I  have  bmi  aUe  to  priscare  of  ^ingstxm 
and  its  vicinity,  I  have  no  doubc  but  diat  the  attack  shoidd  be 
made  on  the  works  which  cover  the  batieiy  on  Navy  Point. 
These  gained,  town,  battery,  and  harbour,  are  all  at  ypmr  diar>^ 
cretion.    Beware  of  divicUng  your  attack..    Coa^  it  a»  a 
aiiig^  pmnt,  but  let  that  point  be  a  comuianding  om* 
&fieve  me,  general,  veiy  respectfidly  smd£HthiiilSvyoar% 

JOHN  ARMSTOONG. 
MbJwt-Gm.  LewiSj  Societies  Barbcur. 

Corrnp<mdenc€  iettveen  the  Secretary  at  War  andMtffor* 

General  Harrieen. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  at  War^  to  Major- 
General  IVilliam  H.  Harrieon^  dated 

War  Department^  March  5, 1813. 

*^  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
despatches  of  the  11th  and  20th  ultimo. 

*^  The  suspension  of  your  movement  in  advance  appears 
to  have  been  necessary ;  but  though  this  may  be  the  case, 
your  demonstrations  against  Maiden  should  not  cease.  These 
you  will  make  in  such  way  as  shall  be  best  calculated  to  keep 
up  the  enemy's  alarm  for  the  safety  of  that  post,  and  of  the 
ships  of  war  wintering  there.  You  will  be  more  able  to  ap* 
preciate  the  value  of  this  policy  when  I  state,  that  we  shall 
very  soon  be  in  motion  on  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence. 

^  You  did  well  in  stopping  the  march  of  the  two  regiments 
from  Ohio.  To  have  added  to  your  force  so  long  as  your 
object  is  restricted  to  the  maintenance  of  your  present  posi- 
tion, would  have  been  a  very  useless  expenditure  of  both 
public  spirit  and  public  money. 

'^  As  your  campaign  is  now  at  an  end,  and  yet  neariy  ap- 
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proached  to  that  which  is  coming,  it  miy  he  proper  to  coin« 
municate  to  you  the  president's  views  in  relation  to  your  sub- 
sequent movements. 

^  It  would  appear  that  Maiden  can  only  be  successRilly  ap- 
proached by  the  route  you  are  now  upon,  at  two  seasons  of 
the  year — mid-winter  and  mid-summer.  The  former  is 
gone,  and  to  wait  for  the  latter,  would  be  hardly  less  disas- 
trous  than  defeat  itself.  What  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to 
keep  our  present  ground  till  the  lake  opens,  and  then  to  ap- 
proach our  object  by  water,  and  under  convoy  of  the  vessels 
of  war  building  at  Presque  isle.  These  will  be  afloat  and 
ready  to  operate  by  the  middle  of  May.  By  the  same  time 
boats  for  the  transportation  of  the  troops,  a  train  of  artillery, 
haggsige,  &c.  may  be  constructed.  Cleveland  is  believed  to 
be  me  place  best  fitted  for  this  purpose.  It  will  also  be  made 
the  depot  for  the  troops  to  be  employed  on  the  expedition, 
which  will  be  the  24th  regiment  now  at  Massac ;  and  three 
of  the  twenty  new  regiments  provided  by  an  act  of  the  ses- 
sion of  congress  which  closed  yesterday.  Two  of  these 
will  be  raised  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  the  third  in  that  of 
Kentucky. 

"Whatever  these  troops  may  fall  short  of  the  number 
and  strength  contemplated  by  the  laws  under  which  they 
shall  be  raised,  must  necessarily  be  made  up  from  militia  and 
volunteers;  whence  will  arise  the  necessity  of  strictly  attend- 
ingto  the  progress  of  enlistments,  so  that  in  the  event  of  their 
failure,  which  may  be  readily  foreseen,  time  may  be  left  for 
resorting  to  the  other  expedient," 

Sir,  JVar  Department^  March  7,  1813. 

Your  letter  of  the  18th  of  February  was,  from  some  cause, 
delayed  much  beyond  the  usual  course  of  the  mail,  and  even 
some  days  after  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  the  20th. 

You  will  find  by  my  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  the  plan  pre- 
scribed for  your  part  of  the  campaign ;  and  to  prevent  any 
ill  effect  arising  from  its  miscarriage,  a  second  copy  is  here- 
with inclosed.  It  is  probable  that  colonels  M' Arthur  and 
Cass  will  both  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and 
will  be  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  two  brigades  intend- 
ed to  form  your  division  of  the  army.  In  the  enumeration 
of  corps  making  parts  of  this  division,  I  did  not  mention 
the  two  regiments  of  the  line,  the  17th  and  19th,  parts  of 
which  are  already  with  you.  The  filling  up  of  these  would 
be  an  important  service,  and  you  are  requested  to  promote 
it.    If  you  are  at  ease  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  your  pre- 
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sent  post,  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  have  secured 
to  yourself  the  means  of  subsisung  it,  there  can  be  no  mo- 
tive for  either  reinforcing  it  by  new  drafts  froin  the  militia, 
or  retiring  from  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  force  should 
be  so  reduced  as  to  m:ike  your  stay  perilous,  without  a  fur- 
ther reinforcement,  you  may  employ  the  two  regiments  raised 
in  Ohio,  or  so  many  of  them  as  may  be  necessar}'' to  your  ob- 
ject. If  again,  the  policy  of  adding  to  your  force  be  forbid- 
den, by  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  it,  and  there  arises  a  com- 
bination of  both  facts,  viz.  a  want  of  force  to  maintain  your 
present  position,  and  a  want  of  means  to  subsist  a  larger  one, 
in  that  case,  and  in  that  alone,  you  will  retire  to  the  frontier 
setdements,  and  interpose  the  wilderness  between  you  and 
the  enemv. 

These  directions  have  not  grown  out  of  any  suggestions 
to  be  found  in  your  letters,  but  have  been  produced  by  a  cir- 
cumspection which  it  is  always  proper  to  extend  beyond  die 
mere  limits  of  existing  circumstances. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
3Iajor'Gencral  William  //.  Harrison^  FrankUnWi^  Ohio. 

m 

Sir,  War  Department^  March  9, 1813« 

The  government  have  the  intention  of  building  a  number 
of  boats  on  lake  Erie,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  troops 
on  that  lake.  Cleveland  is  the  point  farthest  west,  where  any 
portion  of  these  can  be  made  with  sufficient  expedition*  If 
the  whole  could  be  made  there  the  better.  These  boats  will 
be  of  the  kind  known  by  the  name  of  Schenectady  boats, 
narrow,  and  sharp  a-head,  and  flat-bottomed.  They  will 
carry  from  forty  to  fifty  men  each,  with  their  baggage,  arms, 
and  accoutrements,  and  provision  for  the  voyage.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  commit  the  superintendence  of  this  service  to  you, 
and  to  bestow  upon  you,  pro  hac  vice,  the  staff  appointment 
of  deputy  quarter-master-gcncral.  If  workmen  cannot  be 
found  at  Cleveland  and  other  places  on  the  lake  you  will  take 
them  from  Pittsburg.  Such  materials  as  you  may  want, 
other  than  those  produced  l)y  the  country  itself,  you  will  pro- 
vide at  Pittsburg  and  have  sent  on  without  delay*  Funds, 
for  this  purpose,  will  be  put  under  your  controul,  and  yt>u 
will  be  careful  to  make  reports  wtrckly  of  your  progress. 
Very  rcspcctfuUv,  1  am,  sir,  \our  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  AKMSTKONG. 
Captain  Jessup^  Waahington. 
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Mxtractof  a  Letter  from  Major  General-WiUiam  H.  Harrison 

to  the  Secretary  of  War^  dated 
Head-Barters^  Chilicothe^  March  17,  1813. 
^^  The  known  candour  of  your  character  is  a  sufficient  se- 
curity  for  receiving  your  pardon  for  the  liberty  I  take  in  ma- 
king objections  to  the  plan  of  operations  communicated  in 
your  letter  of  the  5th  instant.     If  there  is  a  positive  certainty 
of  our  getting  the  command  of  lake  Erie,  and  having  a  re- 
gular force  of  three  thousand  five  hundred,  or  even  three 
thousand^  well  disciplined  men,  the  proposed  plan  of  setting 
out  from  Cleveland,  and  landing  on  the  northern  shore,  below 
Maiden,  would  perhaps  be  the  one  by  which  that  place  and 
its  dependencies  could  be  most  easily  reduced.     I  am  unac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  the  preparations  that  are  making 
to  obtain  the  naval  superiority  upon  lake  Erie ;  but,  should 
they  fail  and  the  troops  be  assembled  at  Cleveland,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  again  upon  the  proper  track  for  making  the 
attack  round  the  head  of  the  lake.   The  attempt  to  cross  the 
lake  from  Cleveland  should  not  be  made  with  any  other  than 
well  disciplined  troops.    A  comparatively  smaller  number  of 
men  of  this  description  could  effect  the  object,  and  for  those 
the  means  of  conveyance  might  be  obtained ;  but  the  means 
of  transporting  such  an  army  as  would  be  required  of  mili- 
tia, or  undisciplined  regulars,  could  not  be  procured.     I  can 
see  no  reason  why  Cleveland  should  be  preferred  as  the  point 
of  embarkation  for  the  troops,  or  the  deposit  of  provisions 
and  stores.     These  are  already  accumulated  at  the  rapids  of 
Miami,  or  in  situations  to  be  easily  sent  thither  to  an  amount 
nearly  equal  to  the  consumption  of  a  protracted  campaign. 
Although  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  transporting  the  pro- 
visions, artillery,  and  stores  for  an  army,  round  the  head  of 
the  lake,  would  be  very  considerable,  the  lake  being  possess- 
ed by  our  ships,  and  the  heavy  baggage  taken  in  boats  along 
its  margin,  the  troops  would  find  no  difficulty  in  the  land 
route.     The  force  contemplated  in  your  letter  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, not  sufficient  to  secure  success.     Admitting  that  the 
whole  should  be  raised  by  the  time  pointed  out,  they  would 
'  be  veiy  little  superior  to  militia ;  the  officers  having,  with 
scared^  an  exception,  to  learn  their  duty  bt- fore  they  could 
instruct  their  men ;  we  have,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to. 
make  up  by  numbers  the  deficiency  in  discipline. 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  the  intolerable  expense  which  attends 
the  employment  of  a  large  militia  force.  We  are  now,  how- 
ever, in  a  situation  to  avoid  those  errors,  which  made  that 
of  the  last  campaign  so  peculiarly  heavy.    Our  supplies  are 
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procured,  and  so  deposited  that  the  period  for  the  march  of 
the  army  for  th;*  advanced  posts  can  be  ascertained  tc^  an 
hour,  and  of  course  the  troops  need  not  be  called  out  until 
the  moment  they  are  to  act.  Experience  has  convinced  me 
that  militia  are  more  effifitnt  in  the  '-arly  th;in  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  servic(".  Upon  the  wholo,  it  is  mv  derided 
opinion  thai  thv  rapids  of  Aliami  should  be  the  point  of  rcn- 
dez»  O"  s  for  ihe  iro.»ps,  as  wll  as  the  principal  depot.  In- 
deed it  must  ni'Ccssarily  be  the  first  deposit — ^the  provisions 
for  the  arin\  l>cing  so  plaecd  that  thev  can  be  taken  to  the 
lake  in  no  oiher  way.  'I'hr  artillery  and  a  considerable  sup« 
ply  of  ammunition  are  alreadv  then.'.  Boats  and  peroguea 
have  been  built  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  Auglaize  and 
St.  lVIar\'s  rivers;  and  every  exertion  is  now  making  to  in- 
crease them,  intended  for  the  double  purpose  of  taking  doirn 
the  provisions  to  the  Kapids,  and  for  coasting  the  lake  with 
the  baggage  of  the  army  in  its  advance  I  had  calculated 
upon  being  able  partially  to  use  this  mode  of  transportation, 
even  if  the  enemy  should  continue  their  naval  superiority 
on  the  lake ;  l)ut,  with  this  ad\  antage  on  our  side,  the  whole 
baggage  of  the  army  could  l)c  safely  and  expeditiously  carri- 
ed along  the  coast  in  the  l)oats  and  perouges,  which  coidd  be 
taken  into  the  strait  to  transport  the  army  to  the  Canads 
shore. 

"  As  I  have  before  obser\'ed,  the  army,  unincumbered  with 
heavy  baggage,  would  find  no  diffieuhy  in  marching  round 
the  lake  at  any  season,  but  wliat  the  enemy  would  create, 
and  we  have  the  means  of  subsisting  a  force  that  would  be 
irresistible. 

*'The  ol)jections  to  proceeding  this  way,  stated  in  my  let- 
ter to  colonel  iMonroe,  arose  from  the  time  that  would  be 
necessary  to  construct  boats  after  we  should  have  arrived  at 
the  strait ;  but  this  objection  is  entirely  obviated  by  our  ob- 
taining the  command  of  the  lake,  as  the  boats  and  perogues 
built  upon  the  Miami  will  answer  the  purpose.  With  regard 
to  the  quantum  of  force,  my  opinion  is,  that  not  only  the  re^ 
gular  troo])s,  designated  in  your  letter,  but  a  laiige  auxiliary 
corps  of  militia  should  be  unployed.  ^Fhe  omv  obiection 
arises  from  the  exf)enslv(.-ness  of  troops  of  that  desdi^tion. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  an  object,  considering  the  very 
short  time  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  them.  Let 
the  moment  for  the  commencement  of  the  march  from  the 
Rapids  be  fixed,  and  the  militia  miglit  be  taken  to  that  point, 
proceed  and  accomplish  the  object,  and  return  home  in  two 
months. 
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**  Amongst  the  reasons  which  makes  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  large  force,  I  am  sorry  to  mention  the  dismay  and 
disinclination  to  the  service  which  appears  to  prev£ul  in  the 
western  country ;  numbers  must  give  that  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  produced  by  conscious  valour  and  intrepidity, 
which  never  existed  in  any  army  in  a  superior  degree,  than 
amongst  the  greater  part  of  the  militia  which  were  with  me 
through  the  winter.  The  new  drafts  from  this  state  are 
entirely  of  another  character,  and  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  a  sufficient  number 
of  good  men  can  be  procured,  and  should  they  be  aUowed 
to  serve  on  horst*back,  Kentucky  would  furnish  some  regi- 
ments that  would  not  be  inferior  to  those  that  fought  at  tne 
river  Raisin,  and  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  any 
militia  that  ever  took  the  field  in  modern  times.  Eight  troops 
of  cavalry  have  been  formed  in  Kentucky,  to  pflFcr  me  their 
service;  and  several  of  them  were  intended  for  twelve 
months  volunteers.  Governor  Shelby  has  some  thoughts  of 
taking  the  field  in  person— ^-a  number  of  good  men  will  fol- 
low him.  He  thinks  that  an  address  from  me  to  the  people 
of  the  state  would  produce  a  good  effect :  I  have  strong  ob- 
jections to  those  addresses,  but  will  nevertheless  have  re- 
course to  one,  should  other  means  fail  of  bringing  forward  a 
sufficient  force. 

^^  Every  exertion  shall  in  the  mean  time  be  used  to  forward 
the  recruiting  service  :  for  a  few  werks  I  think  that  my  ser- 
vices would  be  more  useful  in  that  than  any  other  employ- 
ment." 

Sir,  li^ar  Department,  April  ^  1813. 

Your  despatch  of  the  1 7th  ultimo,  from  Chilicothe,  has  been 
received,  and  1  hasten  to  repeat  to  you  the  views  of  the  pre- 
sident, in  relation  to  the  next  campaign,  and  the  injunctions 
growing  out  of  these,  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  mi- 
litia, &c. 

Our  first  abject  is  to  get  a  command  of  die  lakes.  Means 
to  accomplish  this  object  have  been  taken,  and  we  have  the 
fullest  assurance,  that  by  the  l&t  day  of  June  it  will  be  ac» 
complished. 

This  fact  assumed,  there  can  be  no  longer  a  doubt  by  what 
means,  or  by  what  route,  the  division  of  the  army  assi^ed 
to  you,  ought  to  approach  Maiden.  A  passage  by  water  will 
carry  you  directly  to  the  fortress  you  would  attack,  without 
impairing  your  strength  by  fatigue,  or  diminishing  it  by 
kmlc.    A  passs^  by  tamj  will,  on  the  other  hand*  call  for 
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great  efforts,  and  expose  you  to  great  losses,  which,  if  they 
do  not  destroy,  will  at  least  cripple  you.  The  former  will 
be  easy,  safe,  and  economical ;  the  latter  difficult,  dangerous, 
and  enormously  expensive. 

On  the  other  supposition,  that  we  fail  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake,  a  m-w  question  will  arise :  whether  the 
campaign  shall  take  an  offensive  or  defensive  character?  Be 
this  question  determined  as  it  may,  the  utmost  extent  which 
can  be  given  to  the  force  employed,  will  be  seven  thousand 
effectives. 

Various  reasons  determine  this  point.  The  enemy  have 
never  had  in  the  field,  for  the  defence  of  Maiden,  more  than 
two  thousand  men.  Their  number  has  no  doubt  been  hitherto 
limited  by  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  this  cause  is  not 
likely  to  suffer  any  ver}'  material  change  in  their  favour  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  campaign.  INIore  than  seven  thousand  men, 
therefore,  would  be  unnecessary'  on  our  part-  Again:  to 
maintain  a  greater  number,  would  be  impracticable,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  treasuiy. 

It  now  remains  only  to  signify  to  vou,  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly, the  kind  of  force  the  government  mean  hereafter  to  em- 
ploy in  offensive  operations,  it"  it  can  be  obtained. 

When  the  legislature,  at  their  last  session,  adopted  the 
measure  of  augmenting  tlio  arniv  to  fiftv-two  regiments  of 
the  line,  it  was  expressly  in  the  view  of  superceding  hereaf- 
ter the  necessity  of  employing  militia,  excepting  in  moments 
of  actual  invasion.  In  obcdicnro  to  this  policy,  the  president 
assigned  to  the  8ih  mlliiur}  district  of  the  United  States  four 
of  these  new  regiments,  which,  if  lillcd,  and  superadded  to 
the  two  rf  giments  of  die  line  now  in  that  district,  and  tlie 
24th  in  march  for  it,  will  give  a  total  of  seven  regiments,  or 
seven  thousand  men.  This  number  forbids  the  belief,  that 
anv  employment  of  militia  drafts  will  be  necessar}-,  when  it 
shall  have  been  collected.  Till,  however,  this  be  done,  or  at 
least  till  time  be  given  for  the  experiment,  so  many  militia 
only  are  to  be  called  out,  as  shall  be  nccessar\'  for  the  defence 
of  your  posts  on  the  Miami,  and  of  your  depots  of  provision 
on  the  lake.  And  should  the  recruiting  service  go  on  less 
fortunately  in  the  patriotic  states  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  union,  }ou  are  in  that  case,  and  in  that 
case  only,  authorized  to  call  out  so  nianu  niUitia  drafts  as  will 
make  good  the  defidnKij;  and  organizing  these  under  the 
rules  already  prescribed,  await  the  further  orders  of  the  pre- 
sident in  your  camp  at  the  Rapids. 

Tti  these  orders  I  have  to  add,  that  you  will  regajd  it 
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your  duty  to  keep  this  department  regularly  and  frequently 
informed  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  troops  under  your 
command ;  as  well  in  regard  to  equipment  and  supplies  of 
provision  and  ammunition,  as  to  number,  discipline,  and 
health ;  and  that  your  weekly  and  monthly  reports  shall  in- 
clude also  the  state  of  the  ordnance  and  quarter-master's  de- 
partments, noting  particularly  the  number  of  horses  and  oxen 
employed  by  both.  You  will  readily  perceive  the  necessity 
for  giving  tliis  order,  when  I  state,  that  no  return  of  any  de- 
scription from  your  division  of  the  army  has  ever  been  re- 
ceived at  the  adjutant-general's  office.  Your  proportion  of 
the  new  staff  has  been  given  to  you.  Captain  Adams  has 
been  appointed  assistant-adjut ant-general,  and  Mr.  Bartlett 
deputy-quarter-mastej-general  of  \  our  division.  The  briga- 
dier-generals M* Arthur  and  Cass  are  employed  in  superin- 
tending the  recruiting  service.  A  letter  from  the  latter  gives 
reason  to  believe,  that  this  will  go  on  well  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  ser\'ant, 

JOHN  AR.MSTUONG. 
Major  General  Harrison^  Com*  the  8th 
Military  District^  U*  S. 

Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  Major  General  Harrison  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  War  ^  dated 
Head-Barters^  Camp  Meigs,  April  21, 1813. 

"  The  plan  for  future  operations,  as  laid  down  in  your  let- 
ter of  the  4th,  is  no  doubt  the  best  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised in  the  event  of  the  promised  naval  success,  and  a  pros- 
perous issue  to  the  recruiting  business.  My  measures  will 
therefore  be  entirely  directed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  cam- 
paign in  that  way. 

^^  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared  as  to  the  ulterior  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign. 

**  I  shall  cause  the  movements  of  the  enemy  to  be  narrowly 
watched;  but  in  the  event  of  their  landing  at  Lower  San- 
dusky, that  post  cannot  be  saved.  I  will  direct  it,  in  such 
an  event,  to  be  evacuated.  The  stores  there  are  not  of  much 
'  consequence,  excepting  about  500  stands  of  arms,  which  I 
will  cause  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  roads  are  practica- 
ble— at  present  it  is  impossible." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Major^Gene- 

ral  IVilliam  //.  Harrison^  dated 

War  Department,  May  8,  1813. 
^  Your  letters  of  the  2l8t  and  25th  ultimo  have  been  re- 
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ceived.  I  never  meant  that  you,  or  your  artillery,  or  stores 
for  the  campaigns,  now  collected  at  fort  Meigs,  should  be 
brought  back  to  Cleveland  fer  embarkation.  My  intention 
was,  that  the  boats  huilt  there  should  move  along  the  coast 
in  the  wake  of  the  fleet  to  Sandusky,  or  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  rapids,  if  that  were  practicable  and  expedient,  taking  in 
on  the  route  what  was  wanted.  The  boats  building  and  built 
by  major  Jessup  are  not  decked,  but  strong  and  high  sided, 
and  ver\'  competent  to  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  particularly 
between  the  chain  of  islands  and  the  west  shore.'' 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Myor^Gene' 

ral  IViUtam  H,  Harrison^  dated 

War  Department^  May  21, 1813. 

^  Your  future  requisitions  for  ordnance  stores  vrill  be  go- 
verned by  the  quantity  on  hand  at  fort  Meigs  and  Franklm- 
ton,  and  by  the  number  and  calibres  of  the  pieces  you  pro* 
pose  to  take  with  you  against  Maiden.  Your  whole  train, 
if  I  am  well  informed,  amounts  to  thirty-five  pieces,  of  which 
nine  are  eighteen  pounders. 

^^  The  24th  regiment  was,  on  the  10th  instant,  at  Lexing- 
ton (Kentucky),  on  their  way  to  Cleveland.  Vou  will  give 
it  any  other  point  of  rendezvous  you  may  think  proper,  an^ 
adopt  such  means  to  assemble  the  other  parts  of  your  divi- 
sion as  will  be  most  adviseable.  On  this  head,  I  would  but 
suggest,  that  the  arrangement  which  shall  best  mask  your 
red  design  and  most  impress  the  enemy  with  a  belief  that 
your  march  to  Maiden  will  be  by  land,  will  be  the  best. 

**  Clothing  for  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  regiments  has  been 
forwarded  from  Philadelphia. 

"  The  last  accounts  of  the  boats  preparingby  major  Jessup 
were  favourable.  That  officer  will  necessarily  report  to  you 
and  take  your  orders." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Major-Gene* 

ral  Harrison^  dated 

War  Department,  Juhj  14,  1813. 

"  Orders  have  been  sent  to  captain  Perry  to  communicate 
to  you  the  naval  movements,  and  to  concert  with  you  the  ne- 
cessary co-operations. 

"  Of  the  militia,  you  are  authorised  to  take  what  in  your 
judgment  will  be  necessary.  Such  of  the  Kentucky  militia 
as  are  in  service  would  be  better  than  a  new  draft.  There 
is  (of  the  Pennsylvania  militia)  one  regiment  at  Erie  armed, 
equipped,  &c.    These  are  subjected  to  your  command.'' 
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Sir,  JVar  Department^  Avp^tet  5,  1813. 

The  best  interpretation  of  the  late  movements  of  the  ene- 
my in  your  quarter  is,  that  De  Kottenberg  has  detatchedlb 
the  aid  of  Proctor  between  four  and  five  hundred  men,  and 
that  with  these  he  is  attempting  to  save  Maiden  by  attacking 
fort  Meig8«  If  this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  it  suggests 
the  true  policy  on  our  part,  provided  the  flotilla  was  over  the 
bar.  Go  directly  to  Maiden,  and  leave  Mr.  Proctor  to  amuse 
himself  with  fort  Meigs.  There  is  no  objection  to  your  ap- 
pointing the  Serjeants  to  other  offices  pro  tempore.  CaptAm 
Butler  has  been  appointed  major  of  the  d2d  regiment,  and 
lieutenant  M^Gee  captain  in  the  42d. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
Major  General  Harrison. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major  General  William  H.  Harrison 

to  the  Secretary  at  War^  dated 
Head-Quarters^  Seneca  Toxvn^  August  22,  1813. 
^*  I  am  exerting  ever}'  nerve  to  complete  my  preparations 
for  crossing  the  lake,  as  soon  as  I  am  reinforced  by  two 
dioufland  of  the  Kentucky  militia.  That  number  is  indispen- 
nble,  from  the  sickly  state  of  the  regular  troops,  of  whom  I 
ahall  think  myself  fortunate  to  take  with  me  two-fiMis  of  the 
aggregate  amount." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  Harrison  to  theSecre^ 

tart/  of  War  ^  dated 
Head-Barters^  Seneca  Totvn^  August  29,  f 8t5. 
^^  I  shall  be  able  to  embark  some  day  Mtween  the  10th 
and  15th  proximo,  with  upwards  of  2000  regular  troops,  and 
3000  militia.  Every  exertion  has  been,  and  is  continued  to 
be  made,  to  prepare  for  the  contemplated  offensive  operatiom; 
but,  as  we  could  not  navigate  the  lake  until  our  flotilla  came 
upt  nor  accumulate  ^t  any  point  on  its  margin,  the  stores 
dmt  were  at  Upper  Sandusky  and  fort  Winchester,  during 
Proctor's  late  invasion,  it  will  take  the  time  I  have  mention- 
ed before  the  embarkation  can  be  effected.  It  might  be  fa* 
cilitated  by  moving  the  troops  that  are  here  immediately  to 
the  lake,  and  then  waiting  for  the  Kentucky  militia.  But  so 
extremely  unhealthy  is  the  whole  of  the  southern  shore,  from 
Huron  to  the  river  Kaisin,  that  the  most  fatal  eflfects  would 
foBow  the  keeping  the  troops  upon  it,  even  for  a  few  days* 
You  can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  the 
imriieiMe  body  of  stagnant  water,  with  which  die  vicinity  of 
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the  lake  abounds,  from  the  state  of  the  troops  at  Lower 
Sanduskv.  Upwards  of  ninety  are  this  morning  reported  on 
the  sii  k  list,  out  of  ul)out  two  hundred  and  twenty.  Those 
at  fort  Meigs  are  not  much  better." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major  General  William  H.  Harrison 

to  the  Secretarif  of  IVar^  dated 
Head'^iarters'y  Buss  Island^  September  22d^  1813. 
**  The  greater  part  of  the  troops  are  here  with  me,  and  the 
whole  will,  I  believe,  be  up  by  twelve  oMock.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  the  Middle  Sister  in  the  course  of  to-niriifc 
and  to-morrow,  and  in  the  following  night  get  so  near  the 
enemy's  coast  as  to  land  two  or  three  miles  below  Maiden 
by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  These  prospects  may,  how- 
ever, be  retarded  by  adverse  winds.  Commodore  Peny 
gives  me  every  assistance  in  his  power,  but  his  crews  were 
so  much  cut  up  in  the  late  action,  that  he  cannot  navigate  hiB 
vessels  without  the  aid  of  my  men." 

War  Department^  Sackett^s  Harbour^ 
Sir,  September  S3,  1813. 

Information  has  reached  me  through  various  and  unoflicial 
channels,  that  commodore  PL-rr\'  had  captured  the  whole  of 
the  British  fleet  on  lake  Erie.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  matter  of 
much  personal  and  public  congratulation.  It  enables  you  to 
make  sure  of  Maiden,  and  as  a  subsequent  measure,  to  cany 
your  main  body  down  the  lake,  and  bv  throwing  jroursefF 
into  Dt*  Rottenberg's  rear,  to  compel  him  to  quit  his  new  po- 
sitions before  fort  (ieorge.  After  general  Wilkinson  shall 
have  left  that  place,  there  will  be  found  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Niagara,  a  force  amounting  to  three  thousand  men,  who 
will  be  subjected  to  your  orders.  By  giving  this  new  direc- 
tion to  your  operations  you  will  readily  perceive  of  how  much 
more  importance  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  to  be 
able  to  expel  the  enemy  from  the  country  lying  between  the 
two  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  than  to  pursue  the  Indians  into 
their  woody  and  distant  recesses.  A  few  days  will  put  UB 
in  motion  from  this  point. 

Accept  my  best  wishes,  &c. 
General  Harrison.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Sir,  Head'^iarters^  Amherstburgh^  September  27, 1813. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  I  landed  the  armjr 

under  my  command  about  three  miles  below  this  place^  at 

three  o'clock  this  evening,  without  opposition,  and  took 
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session  of  the  town  in  an  hour  after.  General  Proctor  has 
retreated  to  Sandwich  with  his  regular  troops  and  Indians, 
having  previously  burned  the  fort,  navy  yard,  barracks,  and 
public  store  houses.  The  two  latter  were  very  extensive, 
covering  several  acres  of  ground.  I  will  pursue  the  enemy 
to-morrow,  although  there  is  no  probability  of  overtaking 
him,  as  he  has  upwards  of  1000  horses,  and  we  have  not  one 
in  the  army.  I  shall  think  myself  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
collect  a  sufficiency  to  mount  the  general  officers.  It  is  sup- 
posed here  that  general  Proctor  intends  to  establish  himself 
upon  the  river  French,  40  miles  from  Maiden. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  HENHY  HARRISON. 
yohn  Armstrong- J  Esq,  Secretary  of  War. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  WiUtam  H.  Harrison 

to  the  Secretary  of  War^  dated 
Head-Quarters^  near  Moravian  town^  on  the  Thames^ 
80  miles  from  Detroit^  October  5,  1813. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  the  army  under  my  command  has  this  evening 
obtained  a  complete  victor^'  over  tht*  combined  Indian  and 
British  forces  under  the  command  of  general  Proctor.     I 
believe  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  regulars  are 
taken  or  killed ;  amongst  the  former  are  all  the  superior  of- 
ficers, excepting  general  Proctor.  My  mounted  men  are  now 
in  pursuit  of  him.     Our  loss  is  very  trifling." 

Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  Major -General  Harrison  to  the 

Secretary  of  War^  dated 
Head-^iarters^  Detroit^  October  16,  1813. 

"  A  detachment  of  the  armv,  imder  the  command  of  bri- 
gadier-general  M*" Arthur,  has  been  for  some  days  waiting  at 
this  place  for  the  necessary  provisions  to  proceed  to  lake  Mi- 
chigan. I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  however,  that  from  the 
effects  of  a  violent  storm,  there  is  now  no  prospect  of  accom- 
plishing that  desirable  object,  the  reduction  of  Michilimack- 
inac,  this  season.  It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  I  inform  you, . 
that  it  is  almost  reduced  to  a  certainty,  that  two  of  our  schoo- 
ners have  been  lost  on  lake  Erie,  the  Chippewa  and  Ohio ; 
the  former  loaded  with  the  baggage  of  the  troops  from  Bass 
idandt  the  latter  with  flour  and  salt  provisions  from  Cleve- 
land." 

VOL.  III.  12 
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^^  Upon  al  consultationVith  the  two  brigadiers  and  com* 
modore  Perry  and  captain  Elliott,  it  was  unanimously  deter- 
mined, that  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  attempt  an  ex- 
pedition to  Mackinac,  if  it  were  not  commenced  in  two  or 
three  days,,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  the  supplies  being  ob« 
tained  in  that  time." 

"  It  is  generally  believed  here,  that  general  Proctor  des- 
patched an  order  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Mackinac  to 
destroy  the  post  and  retreat  by  the  way  of  Grand  river.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  have  that 
place  in  our  possession  during  the  winter,  cut  off  as  it  is  from 
a  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Sir,  Sackett\<f  Harbour^  October  20,  1813. 

The  enemy's  corps  before  fort  George  broke  up  their  can- 
tonments on  the  9th,  and  marched  rapidly  for  Burlington 
bay,  which  he  reached  on  the  11th.  By  taking  this  route  he 
may  intend  to  reinforce  Protlor  on  the  river  French,  or  Kings- 
ton, at  the  head  of  the  Si.  Lawrence.  He  was  apprized  of 
the  abandonm«-nt  of  Maiden  on  the  5th. 

We  are  perhaps  too  remote  to  profit  by  each  ochera  sug- 
gestions ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  Sandwich  is  the 
point  at  whi;  h  Proctor  will  stop^  if  you  pursue  him.  From 
Point  aux  Pins,  on  hike  Erie,  there  is  a  good  road  to  Chat- 
ham, on  thf  Tliames,  die  distance  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  miles.  Were  this  gained,  and  travelled  back  to  Sand- 
wich, the  cnemv's  means  of  subsistence  might  be  destroyed^ 
and  himself  compelled  to  surrender.  But  of  the  practicabi- 
lity of  this,  you  are  the  best  judge.  My  opinion  is  suggest- 
ed by  the  map. 

The  first  division  of  this  army  sailed  two  days  ago.  The 
second  and  the  reserve  follow  to-day. 

Yours,  with  great  respect, 
Major-General  Ilarrhon.  J.  ARMSTRONG. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  Harrison  to  the 

Secretary  of  IVar^  dated 
Ilcad'^tjarters,  Er'u\  Pa.  October  22,  1813. 

*'Soon  after  my  letter  to  you  of  the  IGth  instant  was  writ- 
ten, I  was  informed  that  a  special  messenger,  with  despatches 
from  you,  had  left  Bass  island  in  the  schooner  Chippewa, 
which  had  been  driven  from  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river 
in  a  violent  storm ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  a  quantity 
of  baggage  belonging  to  the  officers,  which  was  known  to 
have  been  on  board,  being  found  on  the  lake  shore,  she  ¥ras 
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believed  to  have  been  lost.  As  I  had  nearly  completed  the 
arrangement  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  with  the  Indians, 
although  I  had  no  information  as  to  the  movement  of  the 
army  on  lake  Ontario,  I  determined  to  emhark  general  M'Ar- 
thur's  brigade  and  the  battalion  of  the  United  States  rifle- 
men, and  proceed  with  them  down  the  lake  until  I  could  re- 
ceive some  certain  information  of  the  movements  of  the  ar- 
my under  general  Wilkinson,  and  what  was  expected  from 
me.  I  arrived  here  this  morning  with  commodore  Perry  in 
the  Ariel,  having  left  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  at  Bass  island. 
It  is  probable  they  will  be  here  this  evening,  when  we  shall 
immediately  pr?)ceed  to  Buffaloe." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  Harrison  to  the 

Sccretarif  of  IVar^  dated 
Head'^iarters^  Buffaloe,  N,  T.  October  24,  1813. 

^^  I  have  this  moment  landed  at  this  place,  from  on  board 
the  schooner  Ariel,  which  is  one  of  seven  vessels  with  which 
I  left  Detroit,  having  on  board  the  greater  part  of  M'Ar- 
thur's  brigade,  and  the  detachment  of  the  United  States  rifle 
regiment,  under  colonel  Smith.    The  other  vessels  are  all,  I 
believe,  in  sight,  and  will  be  up  in  a  short  time.    The  aggre- 
gate number  of  troops  with  me,  is  about  thirteen  hundred, 
but  not  more  than  one  thousand  fit  for  dutv.     Before  this 
reaches  you,  you  will  no  doubt  be  informed  of  the  loss  of 
your  messenger,  captain  Brown,  with  the  despatches  that 
were  entrusted  with  him.     Not  having  received  your  direc- 
tions, and  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  state  of  our  military 
operations  in  this  quarter,  I  was  much  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
,to  proceed ;  but  believing  that  general  Cass  with  his  brigade 
would  be  able  to  secure  Detroit  and  our  adjacent  conquests, 
after  having  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  hostile  tribes,  I  concluded  that  I  could  not  do  better  than 
to  move  down  the  lake  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  troops. 
A  part  of  M'Arthur's  brigade  is  still  at  the  Bass  islands, 
where  they  were  left  for  the  want  of  the  means  of  convey- 
ance ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  their  l)aggage  was  also 
left  from  the  same  cause.  Means,  however,  have  been  taken 
to  collect  and  bring  them  on. 

**  I  shall  move  down  the  troops  immediately  to  fort  George, 
where  I  shall  await  your  orders,  unless  an  opportunity'  should 
previously  occur  of  striking  at  the  enemy.  The  information 
I  have  received  here  of  the  situation  and  movements  of  the 
enemy  on  the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  is  vague  and  contradic- 
tory." 


■^ 
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Sir,  War  Department^  Wilna^  October  30,  1813. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  fet- 
ters of  the  5th  and  of  the  24th  instant. 

The  despatch  by  captain  Brown,  and  which  with  him  waB 
lost  in  lake  Erie,  suggested,  as  an  ulterior  movementi  tlic 
coming  down  to  the  Niagara  river,  and  putting  yourself  on 
the  right  and  rear  of  De  Rottenberg's  posiuon  before  fort 
C>eorge  ;  while  general  M^Clure,  with  his  brigade  of  militui^ 
volunteers,  and  Indians,  should  approach  them  in  front.  The 
enemy  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this,  or  of  some  similar 
movement,  as  he  began  his  retreat  on  the  9th  and  did  not 
stop  until  he  had  gained  the  head  of  Burlingtfln  bay,  where  X 
understand,  by  report,  he  yet  is.  This  is  the  last  strong 
hold  in  the  peninsula.  Routed  from  this,  he  must  surrender 
or  make  his  way  down  lake  Ontario  to  Kingston.  His  force 
is  estimated  at  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  eifectivea.  The  cap- 
ture or  destruction  of  this  corps  would  be  a  glorious  Jinak 
to  your  campaign.  Our  operations  in  this  quarter  are  but 
beginnings  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  have  ended* 

I  shall  go  on  slowly  towards  U^ica,  where  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  adjutant-gcntrul  Gaines. 

I  am,  sir,  vcn-  respectfulh',  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Jlajor-General  Harrison.     '    '  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Extract  of  a  iMter  from  the  Secretary  at  War  to  General 

Harrison^  dated 

BoonsviUe^  November  3, 1813« 

^^  T  have  fortunately  met  colonel  Gaines  on  the  way  to  hia 
rrp/tment.  The  deputy  paymaster  shall  have  orders  to  attend 
to  ihe  brigade  you  have  brought  with  you.  Captain  Butler^ 
will  act  as  your  assistant*adjutant-general,  and  shall  receive 
an  appointment  as  such.  The  officers  of  the  several  corpa 
composing  your  division  (as  well  those  at  fort  George  as  of 
general  Cass's  brigade),  not  indispensable  to  the  command  of 
the  troops  now  in  the  field,  should  l)e  immediately  despatch- 
ed on  the  recruiting  scr\'ice.  I  need  not  invoke  your  atten- 
tion to  a  suhjert  so  important  to  the  early  and  successful 
opening  of  the  nixt  campaign,  and  to  the  extent  and  chanic- 
ur  of  your  particular  command.  Will  the  whole  of  Cass's 
hnv:.Hk-  be  wanted  to  the  westward?  In  the  event  of  a  peace 
with  the  savages  a  less  force  would  be  sufficient ;  and^  to  has- 
tt  n  and  secure  this  <n'ent,  the  present  moment  and  present 
impressions  must  be  seized.  Of  the  warriors,  suemg  for 
peace,  one  or  more  should  be  sent  by  the  nearest  route^  and 
by  the  most  expeditious  mode  to  the  Creek  nation.     The 
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story  of  their  defeat  by  you,  and  subsequent  a1)andonment 
by  the  British,  communicated  by  themselves,  would  probably 
have  a  decided  effect  on.  their  red  brethren  of  the  south,  and 
save  us  the  trouble  and  expense  of  beating  them  into  a  sense 
of  their  own  interest.  When  I  wrote  to  you  from  Wilna,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  our  attack  would  be  made  direcdy  up- 
on Kingston  or  upon  Montreal.  Reasons  exist  for  preferring 
the  latter  course,  and  have  probably  determined  general  Wil- 
kinson to  go  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  this  case,  the  ene- 
my will  have  at  Kingston,  besides  his  fleet,  a  garrison  of  12 
or  1400  men.  Had  we  not  a  corps  in  the  neighbourhood, 
these  might  do  mischief,  and  even  render  insecure  the  win- 
ter station  of  our  fleet.  To  prevent  this  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable to  draw  together  at  Sackett's  Harbour  a  considerable 
military  force.  There  are  now  at  that  post  four  or  five  hun- 
dred men  of  all  descriptions — sick,  convalescent,  and  effec- 
tive. Colonel  Scott's  detachment  (about  700)  are  on  their 
march  thither,  and  it  is  barely  possible  th:lt  colonel  Ran- 
dolph's (not  arriving  in  time  to  move  with  the  army)  may  be 
there  also.  This  does  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
M^Arthur's  brigade  added  to  these  will  make  a  force  en- 
tirely competent  to  our  object.  To  bring  this  brigade  down 
the  lake  you  must  have  the  aid  of  the  fleet,  which  will  be 
readily  given  by  commodore  Chauncey.  On  this  point  I 
shall  write  to  him,  and  suggest  a  communication  with  you 
in  relation  to  it. 

"  This  new  disposition  will  render  necessary*  the  employ- 
ment of  so  many  of  the  militia  and  volunteers,  now  in  ser- 
vice  under  general  M^Clure,  as  you  may  deem  competent  to 
the  safe  keeping  of  forts  George  and  Niagara,  and  their  de- 
pendencies." 

Sir,  I/ead'^iariers^  Newark^  November  IG,  1813. 

Commodore  Chauncey  with  the  fleet  arrive  d  here  yester- 
day morning,  and  informed  me  that  he  was  ready  to  receive 
the  troops  to  convey  them  down  the  lake ;  and  that  the  sea- 
son was  so  far  advanced,  rendering  the  navigration  dangerous 
to  the  smaller  vessels,  that  it  was  desirable  they  should  be 
embarked  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  As  a  ver}'  small  part 
of  the  militia  and  volunteers  had  arrived,  and  the  situation 
of  Sackett's  Harbour  appearing  to  me  to  require  immediate 
reinforcement,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  take  upon  myself 
the  responsibility  of  postponing  the  departure  of  the  troops 
far  the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  conformably  to  the  directions 
contained  in  vour  letter  of  the  3d  instant. 
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"  The  information  I  received  yesterday  from  two  respect- 
able citizens  that  were  taken  near  to  fort  Meigs  in  June  last* 
and  who  made  thrir  esc  ape  in  an  open  boat  from  Burlington, 
ccnfitntfi  mt  in  the  poprir-ttf  of  sendinpr  thtrm  off.  These  mm 
stat»r,  ihr  troops  zurrt  hurrinu:^  to  Kingston  from  Tork^  as 
fast  an  pO'sMlt.  Thr  re^ularn  f;oing  down  in  boats  and  miB- 
tia  ^/rin^nng  t/it  latter  hack. 

The  tro<jps  are  now  all  embarked  and  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Smith,  who  is  an  officer  in  whose  capacity 
and  braver\'  the  greatest  reliance  may  be  placed. 

I  shall  set  out  this  evening  for  the  seat  of  govemmeDt. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration , 
sir,  vour  humble  ser\'ant, 

WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 
Hon,  yohn  Armstronv^  Esq.  Secretary  of  War, 

Correspondence  with  Governor  Shelby^  in  relationto  the  Norths 

IVesttrn  Campaign* 

Sir,  Frankfort^  August  1,  1813. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from  general 
Harrison,  under  date  of  the  20th  ultimo,  by  his  aid-de-camp, 
IVImljIe.  In  it  he  says,  that  *•*"  he  had  just  received  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  at  war  authorising  him  to  call  from  the 
neighbouring  states  such  numl)ers  of  militia  as  he  might 
deem  requisite  for  the  ensuing  operations  against  Upper 
Canada.' '  In  pursuance  of  that  power,  he  has  made  a  re- 
quisition on  the  gfjvernmcnt  of  Kentucky  for  reinforcements, 
and  lias  referred  me  to  major  IVimblc  for  information,  &c* 
&c.  and  has  in  warm  terms  solicited  my  taking  the  field  in 
person.  Much  delay  would  have  been  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  ordering  out  the  militia  as  infantry  in  the  ordinary 
mode,  by  draft.  As  mouJited  vo/nntecrsy  a  competent  force 
can,  I  feel  confident,  be  easily  raised.  I  have  therefore  ap- 
pointed the  31st  of  this  month,  at  Newport,  in  this  state,  for 
a  general  rendezvous  of  mounted  volunteers. 

I  have  the  honour  of  inclosing,  for  the  information  of  the 
president,  a  copy  of  my  address  to  the  militia  of  this  state  on 
the  occasion. 

llie  prospect  of  acting  efficiently  against  Upper  Canada 
will,  I  have  no  doul)t,  call  forth  a  large  force  to  our  standard, 
and  they  will  be  immcdiau-h'  marched  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  north-western  army,  in  such  bodies  as  will  best  facili- 
tate their  movements ;  when  there  they  can  act  as  foot  or 
mounted,  as  circumstances  may  require. 


^ 
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I  shall  take  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  the  president  on 
this  subject  previous  to  my  departure  from  this  place,  :  nd  I 
request  the  favour  of  you  to  lay  this  letter  immediately  before 
him  for  his.  consideration,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  ap- 
prise me  of  the  result  by  the  earliest  conveyance. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

ISAAC  SHELBY. 
The  honourable  the  Secretary  of  War.    * 

Sir,  Red  Hook^  North  River^  August  21,  1813. 

I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  excellency's  letter  of 
the  1st  of  August  by  the  southern  mail  of  yesterday,  and  of 
learning  from  the  war  office  that  a  copy  of  it  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  president  for  his  consideration  and  orders. 
These  will  be  communicated  to  your  excellency  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

JOHN  ARMS  IRONG. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

Note. — It  is  understood  that  it  was  not  till  the  receipt  of  the 
above  at  the  war  office,  for  transmission  to  Kentucky,  that 
governor  Shelby's  letter  was  sent  to  the  president. 

Sir,  War  Office^  September  27 y  1813. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary  of  war,  I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  your  excellency,  that  the  president  has  been  pleased 
to  approve  your  arrangements,  in  substituting  volunteers  for 
the  detached  militia  required  by  general  Harrison. 

The  term  of  service  for  the  detachment  under  your  excel- 
lency, must  depend  on  the  arrangements  of  the  commanding 
general,  to  whom  you  are  referred  for  the  necessary  infor- 
mation relative  to  their  duty,  and  the  points  where  your 
troops  will  be  expected  to  operate. 

It  will  be  proper  for  your  excellency  to  keep  up  a  corres- 
pondence with  general  Harrison.  This  is  rendered  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  several  requisitions  which  have  been  made  by 
him  for  volunteers  and  militia  have  not  been  accurately  reported 
to  the  war  ojfice;  and  it  is  possible  he  may  find  it  adviseableto 
discharge  a  part  of  your  force  before  they  reach  the  frontier  m 

In  the  present  critical  period  of  the  campaign,  it  seems  ad- 
viseable  to  submit  all  further  arrangements  to  general  Harri- 
son, under  the  instructions  he  has  received  from  the  president 
through  the  secretary  ot  war. 
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With  perfect  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  excel- 
lency's most  obedient  humble  servant, 

DANL.  PARKER,  C.  C.  War  Department. 
His  Excellency  laaac  Shelby^  Governor  of  Kentucky* 

Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  JVur  and  Myor^Gc" 

neral  Hampton. 

Dear  Sir,  *  September  1,  1813. 

Prevost  has  gone  up  to  the  head  of  the  lake ;  Yeo  has  fol- . 
lowed  him.  The  object  is  either  to  atuck  Boyd,  or  to  dratr 
Wilkinson  to  the  west,  and  spin  out  the  campaign,  without 
cither  giving  or  receiving  blows  of  decided  character.  In 
either  case,  his  [Prevost's]  rear  is  manifesdy  neglected,  and 
we  must  not  lose  the  advantage  he  presents  for  attacking  it. 
Wilkinson  has  gone  on  to  fort  George  to  hafRe  Prevost  (if 
the  former  be  his  object),  and  to  bring  off  the  army,  should 
the  other  be  manifestly  his  intention.  If  Chauncey  beat  Yeo, 
sir  George's  case  will  be  desperate.  This  is  tlie  pivot  on 
which  the  issue  of  the  campaign  turns. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c. 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Sir,  Campy  near  Burlington^  Sept.  7,  1813. 

Your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  came  to  hand,  by  express,  the 
last  evening.  My  dispositions  for  a  movement  had  been 
shaped  to  meet  the  arrangement  communicated  in  my  letter 
of  the  31st  ultimo;  but  I  called  together  the  heads  of  de- 
partments this  morning  to  know  how  far  it  would  be  pncti- 
cable  to  anticipate  that  which  you  had  indicated  in  your  des- 
patch of  ihe  29th,  and  it  was  found  impracticable. 

Leamed*s  regiment  has  not  arrived.  The  ordnance  and 
fixed  ammunition  belonging  to  the  artillery  were  only  to  lea<e 
Albany  on  the  5th,  and  thef  latter  for  the  infantry  is  not  yet 
on  its  way,  notwithstanding  my  order  to  major  Bumford,  as 
early  as  the  1 2th  or  1 5th  of  August ;  and  without  it  I  shall 
be  fifty  rounds  a  man  short,  having  now  less  than  fifty,  inclu- 
ding those  in  the  cartridge  boxes.  But  what  is  worse  than 
all,  the  quarter-m.ister-generars  arrangements,  for  the  land 
transportation,  is  shaped  to  the  20th,  and  cannot  be  met  at 
an  earlier  day. 

A  descent  by  water,  and  direct  attack  on  the  Isle  aux  Noix, 
is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  a  place  of  immense  strength, 
and  cannot  be  approached,  but  by  a  decided  superiority  of 
naval  strength.  I'his  commodore  M^Donough  does  not  pre- 
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tend  to  assume  in  the  narrow  waters.  He  has  this  morning 
been  explicitly  consulted  upon  that  point.  Our  approach 
must  be  by  the  Plains  of  Acadia.  I  have  directed  a  monthly 
return  to  be  inclosed.  Our  strength  will  be  less  than  4000 
effectives.  Lane  and  Leonard's  regiments  have  come  on, 
with  mumps  and  measles  upon  them,  and  totally  destitute  of 
the  least  instruction.  Too  much  must  not  be  expected  from 
us.  All  accounts  concur  in  representing  the  force  of  the 
enemy  at  more  than  5000,  exclusive  of  three  battalions  of 
incorporated  militia  (twelve  months  men)  stationed  at  the 
Cedars  and  Cascades^  some  distance  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  If 
any  have  gone  to  Kingston,  they  have  been  detached  from 
these  points.     These  battalions  consist  of  4O0  men  each. 

I  shall  expect  information  from  you  respecting  the  state 
of  things  above,  but  shall  not  wait  a  moment  for  it,  after  I 
am  ready. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  ver\'  respectfully,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

W.  HAMPTON. 
Hon.  John  Armstrong  Secretary  at  War.   , 

Sir,  Sackett'^s  Harbour^  September  13,  1813. 

Your  letter  of  the  7th  instant  has  been  received.  Chaun- 
cey  probably  fought  a  battle  on  the  11th  instant.  A  heavy 
cannonade  was  distinctly  heard  at  this  place  for  several  hours, 
and  a  boat  from  Great  Sodus  states,  that  an  engagement  be- 
tween the  fleets  took  place  off  Presque  Isle  on  the  oorthera 
shore  of  the  lake.  (Presque  Isle  is  nearly  opposite  to  Great 
Sodus.)  We  are  anxiously  looking  for  the  result.  Had 
Chauncey  been  beaten,  or  so  crippled  as  to  make  it  necessa- 
ry for  him  to  go  into  port,  we  should  have  seen  him  here 
before  to-day.  His  absence  and  his  silence  give  us,  there- 
fore, an  assurance  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  issue  of 
the  battle,  it  has  not  disabled  him  from  covering  the  intend- 
ed movement  of  the  troops. 

Our  information  differs  widely  from  yours  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  at  Montreal  and  its  dependencies*  A  deserter 
from  a  British  detachment  of  300  men,  moving  from  Mont- 
real to  Kingston,  and  who  left  them  near  the  head  of  the 
Rapids,  came  to  this  post  the  day  before  yesterday.  He  states 
that  the  whole  regular  force  near  Montreal  dot- s  not  exceed 
one  thousand  effectives,  and  that  but  three  hundred  invalids 
have  been  left  at  Quebec.  This  agrees  with  information  re- 
ceived through  other  dbaonels  less  direct,  and  perhaps  less 
correct,  than  yours. 

VOL.  nit  13 
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From  general  Wilkinson  I  have  not  heard  a  syllable  since 
his  arrival  at  fort  George,  ivhich  was  on  the  4th  instant.  He 
must  now  be  on  the  point  of  moving. 

The  10th  and  32d  regiments  are  in  march  for  Plattsburg. 
The  laitt^r  was  destined  for  this  place,  but  learning  that  it 
could  not  leave  Philadelphia  before  the  12th,  I  have  given  to 
it  th^  shorter  march  and  nearer  the  scene  of  action. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  naval  means  on  lake 
Champlain  should  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  their  object.  To 
our  operations  an  ascendancy  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  lake 
is  of  infinite  moment.  A  well  chosen  position  on  the  plains 
is  the  alternative  of  most  promise.  It  may  keep  the  different 
corps  of  the  enemy  in  a  state  of  separation. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  ve- 
rv  humble  servant, 
Major-Geiieral  Hampton.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Sir,  Hcad-^iarters^  Cumberland  Head^  Sept.  15, 1813. 

I  have  got  my  forces  nearly  concentrated  at  this  point ; 
and,  with  JVI'Donough's  aid  have  put  a  stopper  on  the  lake 
which  ensures  tranquillity  while  my  preparations  are  going 
on.  All  now  depends  on  the  quarter- master-general,  and  I 
believe  he  will  surmount  ever}'  obstacle.  I  shall  soon  be  ready. 

I  am,  &r'. 
Secretary  of  War.  WADE  HAMPTON. 

Dear  General,  Socket fs  Harbour^  Sept.  19,  1813. 

Chauncey  has  chased  Yeo  round  the  lake  and  obliged  him 
to  take  shelter  in  Kingston.  The  commodore  has  now  gone 
up  to  fort  George  to  bring  down  the  troops.  We  are  ready 
at  this  point  to  embark.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the  30th  before 
our  forces  will  be  assembled  and  in  motion.  Your  movements 
may  of  course  I)e  somewhat  delayed — say  to  the  25th  or  26th. 

It  is  believed  in  Kingston  that  sir  George  Prevost  is  about 
going  to  Quebec.     Will  hu  not  stop  at  Montreal? 

Yours,  faithfully, 
General  Hampton.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Sir,  Head-Starters,  at  UttleChazey,  Sept.  22,  1813. 

At  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  the  19th,  I  dropped  down  widl 
the  army  from  Cumberland  Head  for  the  shore  near  this 
place,  and  landed  at  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  an  hour  after 
had  the  light  corps  of  the  army  in  motion  against  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  enemy.  Snelling's  command  against 
a  post  a  little  over  the  line,  on  the  lake  shore,  and  Hamilton's 
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against  Odletown.  The  blow  was  to  have  been  struck  4t  the 
dawn,  and  the  corps  were  to  unite  at  the  latter  place,  twelve 
miles  distant.  Both  corps  were  misled  by  their  guides. 
Snelling  finding  himself  out  of  his  wav  for  the  first  point, 
pushed  for  the  second,  and  as  Hamilton  had  taken  a  ciri:uit 
to  get  below  it,  Snelling  arrived  first  and  fell  upon  the  picket 
in  a  house,  which  he  killed  or  took,  except  two  or  three,  and 
the  main  body  escaped. 

Hamilton  arrived  soon  after ;  the  army  joined  them  a  lit* 
tie  after  nine.  A  few  desperable  Indians  continued  to  lurk 
lEibout  the  distant  bushes,  and  frequendy  crawled  up  and 
fired  upon  our  sentries  during  the  day  and  the  succeeding 
night. 

One  was  killed  upon  his  post  in  the  dark,  and  two  or  three 
others  wounded.  They  were  frequently  drove  off  and  the 
thickets  scoured,  but  they  continued  to  hover  round  as  long 
as  we  staid.  The  army  had  on  their  backs  five  days  provi- 
sions, and  my  intention  was  to  push  through  the  wood,  re- 
move all  obstructions,  and  repair  the  roads  for  our  supplies, 
artillery,  baggage,  &c.  which  was  to  follow ;  but  insurmount- 
able difficulty  occurred  which  at  once  defied  all  human  exer- 
tion. The  drought  h^d  been  uncommon,  and  I  had  some 
doubts  of  the  practicability  of  procuring  water  for  the  troops, 
horses,  and  teams ;  but  the  points  of  Odletown,  La  Cole,  and 
and  the  river  La  Cadia  were  represented  to  me  as  a  sure  re- 
source. 

The  troops,  however,  soon  dried  up  the  wells  and  spring^ 
of  Odletown,  and  the  beds  of  La  Cole  and  La  Cadia  are  re- 
presented, from  authority  not  to  be  questioned,  to  be  dry. 
The  troops  began  to  suifer  ^  extremely,  and  the  few  cavalry 
and  artillery  horses  that  arrived  were  obliged  to  be  sent 
back  to  Champlain,  a  distance  of.  four  miles,  for  water.  The 
difficulty  began  to  produce  effects  the  most  to  be  dreaded. 

It  was  not  a  time  to  hesitate :  the  general  staff  and  com- 
manding officers  of  corps  were  called  together,  and  there  was 
but  one  voice. 

The  Chdaugy  route  was  adopted.  It  was  circuitous,  but 
afforded  water,  and  was  practicable  in  less  time,  all  obstruc- 
tions in  the 'other  considered. 

The  army  fell  back  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  and  en- 
camped at  Champlain.  The  Chataugy  road  takes  off*  near 
this  place^  and  the  army  will  advance  on  it  sevien  miles  this 
afternoon.  The  baggage  is  now  advancing  on  \u  I  hope  to 
vrive  at  Chataugy  on  toe  evening  of  the  24th.  I  can  from 
thesce  join  you  ai  any  point  you  may  advise  on  the  Su  Law- 
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rence.  My  object  is  Cognawauga^  opposite  to  La  Chine^ 
about  forty  miles  from  Chataugy  and  ten  from  Montreal.  I 
have  my  guides,  and  information  I  can  rely  upon.  This  po- 
sition will  present  three  points.  If  I  do  not  hear  from  you 
I  can  take  either  or  hold  fast,  as  circumstances  shall  indicate. 

Mv  firsi  movement  was  unexpected  to  the  enemy ;  must 
draw  him  into  some  confusion,  and  will  pass  as  a  feint  so 
socn  as  he  hears  of  my  route  to  Chataug%\  My  force  is  less 
numerous  than  I  expected.  It  is  raw,  and  of  a  description 
that  will  be  for  ever  falling  off.  All  lean  say  isj  it  shall  have 
all  the  capacity  I  can  give  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  ver>'  respectfully,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

W.  HAMPTON. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  I  find  all  the  corps  cannot  leave  dus 
ground  before  the  morning,  and  that  it  will  be  the  25ch  be* 
fore  we  reach  Chataugy.  W.  H. 

The  Hon.  John  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir,  Sackett'*s  Harbour^  Sept.  25, 1813. 

Your  letter  of  the  22d  instant,  was  delivered  to  me  last 
night.  Commodore  Chaunccy  left  this  place  on  the  18th,  in 
the  intention  of  running  up  to  fort  George,  and  covering  the 
transportation  of  the  troops  from  that  point  to  this.  On  the 
21st  he  had  not  arrived  there;  the  effect,  as  I  suppose,  of 
adverse  winds.  This  circumstance  will  necessarily  bring  af- 
ter it  a  delay  in  the  execution  of  our  joint  operations,  and 
will  indicate  the  propriety  of  your  not  advancing  beyond 
M alone  or  the  Four  Corners,  until  you  have  advice  of  our 
movement.  The  distance  from  this  place  to  Malone  is  about 
130  miles.  An  express  can  reach  you  in  30  hours,  and  will, 
of  course,  enable  you  to  gain  the  village  of  Cognowaga  as 
early  as  may  be  proper.  Yuu  will  give  such  direction  to  the 
militia  corps  assembled  at  Plattsburg,  as  you  may  think 
most  adviseable. 

I  am,  sir,  verv  respectfully,  vour  most  obedient  servant, 
Major  Gen.  Hampton.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Head'SliiarterSs  Pomeroy*s^  13  miles  from  Chataugy^ 
Sir,  September  25,  1813. 

I  had  this  morning,  at  three  o'cloc  k,  the  honour  to  receive 
your  letter  of  the  19th,  and  finding  so  much  time  on  my  hands, 
the  idea  has  occurred,  that  a  great  advantage  may  arise 
from  a  closer  view  of  our  means,  and  the  clearest  possible 
concert  and  understanding  in  their  appHcation.    Of  eveiy 
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matter  and  thing  relating  to  niine,  colonel  Atkinson  will  give 
you  as  full  an  idea,  as  if  you  had  been  with  me  the  last  five 
days.  When  you  shall  have  reflected  fully  upon  them,  my 
arrangements  and  ideas,  your  indications  can  be  made  with 
more  precision  and  confidence* 

The  perfect  rawness  of  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of 
not  a  single  platoon,  has  been  a  source  of  much  solicitude  to 
the  best  informed  among  us.  This  solicitude  has  not  been 
removed  by  the  first  experiment.  Every  thing  was  done,  to 
be  sure,  that  ought  to  have  been  done ;  but  not  in  that  style 
which  the  example  of  a  Snelling,  a  Hamilton,  &c.  ought  to 
have  inspired  in  the  movements  of  even  the  light  corps. 
We  want  a  little  more  mercury,  in  the  ranks  at  least*  Can 
you  not  let  me  have  the  first  dragoons,  and  one  more  veteran 
battalion  ?  At  all  events  let  mc  have  Hane  and  Haig,  that  I 
may  have  their  local  as  well  as  their  constitutional  ardour. 

But  the  great  object  of  this  letter  is,  a  full  and  distinct 
view  and  understanding  on  both  sides.  All  I  need  say  is, 
that  whatever  part  shall  be  assigned  me  in  the  general  plan, 
shall  be  executed  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  ability  and 
power. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very 
humble  servant, 

W.  HAMPTON. 
So7i.  yohn  Armstrongs  Secretary  at  War. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War^  to  Major- 

General  Hampton^  dated 

War  Department^  September  28,  1813. 

"  The  position  you  have  taken  is  better  calculated  to  keep 
up  the  enemy's  doubts  with  regard  to  y^r  real  point  of  at- 
tack than  any  other.  Hold  it  fast  till  7ve  approach  you.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  campaign  we  ought  to  run  no  risks 
by  separate  attacks  when  combined  ones  are  practicable  and 
sure.  Had  you  been  able  to  have  broken  down  the  head  of 
their  defences  and  seized  the  bank  of  the  St.  John's  at  the 
Rapids,  you  would  have  bothered  his  knightship  considera- 
bly ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  western  movement  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  because  in  it  there  is  safety  and  coficert^  and  in  the 
mean  time,  enough  to  render  his  attention  to  different  points 
necessary,  and  of  course  to  keep  his  forces  in  a  state  of  di- 
vision. 

**  The  moment  the  enemy  left  the  upper  part  of  the  Che- 
sapeake, I  ordered  Pickens  with  his  batt;ilion  of  the  10th  to 
join  you.     A  battalion  of  the  32d  had  similar  orders." 
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Dear  Sir,  Head-Barters^  Chataugy^  October  4,  1813. 

No  change  of  importance  in  my  affairs  has  occurred  since 
my  last,  by  colonel  Atkinson ;  but,  as  there  are  several. of 
minor  consideration,  I  have  judged  that  a  detailed  view  of 
them  might  be  of  some  use,  at  the  moment  of  your  arrang- 
ing with  the  commanding  general  the  main  course  of  the  pro- 
posed operations. 

The  road  to  Plattsburg  will  be  completed  to-day,  and  is 
a  perfect  turnpike.  The  artillery,  consisting  of  8  six-pound- 
ers, 1  twelve,  and  1  howitzer,  tolerably  appointed  and  found, 
is  arrived.  I  have  but  a  small  stock  of  provisions  on  hand, 
but  have  the  most  pointed  assurance  from  colonel  Thomas, 
the  quarter-master-general,  that  a  supply  of  sixty  days  of 
bread  and  flour  will  arrive  at  once,  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days.  I  have  only  from  forty  to  fifty  rounds  of  musket 
cartridges  with  me,  but  this  convoy  will  make  the  supply  an 
hundred^  and  give  to  the  artillery  all  it  requires  in  reserve. 
The  supply  of  salted  provisions  will  not  exceed  a  fourth  of 
the  proportion  of  flour ;  but  we  have,  and  can  have,  an  unli- 
mited supply  of  good  beef  cattle.  Brigadier-general  Parker 
is  at  Plattsburg  hastening  my  supplies,  and  presiding  over 
some  arrangements  that  were^ thought  necessary.  I  have  di- 
rected the  commencement  of  a  petty  xvar^  or  invasion  of  the 
lines,  at  and  near  lake  Champlain,  by  colonel  Clark,  who  has 
some  volunteers,  and  brigadier-general  Fassct  (our  colonel}, 
who  has,  at  my  instance,  called  out  his  brigade  of  militia. 
The  latter,  I  understand,  turn  out  but  badly,  >  but  they  will 
make  together,  I  suppose,  from  600  to  10(X)  men.  There 
has  been  inculcated  by  the  artifices  of  the  British,  a  shame- 
ful and  corrupt  neutrality  on  the  lines,  for  the  purposes  of 
gain.  I  have  directed  these  officers  to  break  the  truce.  And 
should  other  means  fail,  to  act  the  part  of  a  mischievous  ur- 
chin, who,  to  get  two  peaceable  tabbies  at  *'*' making  the  fur 
Jiy^"*  hold  them  up  together  by  the  tail.  To  be  serious,  it  is 
really  time  each  individual  should  take  his  side,  and  that  trai- 
tors to  either,  should  meet  their  due  reward.  What  I  am 
ainiing  at,  however,  is  tranquillity  on  the  road,  by  kicking  up 
a  dust  on  the  lines.  It  will  also  create  a  division  at  a  proper 
point.  Of  Hopkins's  militia,  but  about  250  have  arrived, 
and  not  more  than  50  or  60  of  them  have  consented  to  pass 
the  line.  Such  as  refused,  general  Parker  was  authorized  to 
keep  on  the  lines  below,  and  to  excite  all  the  alarm  he  could 
with  them  and  the  Vermontcrs.  The  change  of  habit  has 
produced  more  sickness  among  my  raw  soldiers  than  P  ex- 
pected.    I  believe  the  numl>er  has  accumulated  at  this  place 
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to  300 ;  and  I  am  afraid  will  increase.  The  enemy  is  in  con- 
sider able  force  about  12  or  14  miles  distant.  He  made  an  at- 
tack on  one  of  mv  out-posts  with  300  or  400  regulars,  and 
as  miiny  Indians,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  instant,  but  he 
fell  into  bad  hands.  He  found  SncUing  well  posted  with  his 
own  and  Wool's  corps.  The  attack  was  made  with  Indians, 
and  the  regulars  lay  in  ambush.  But  Snelling  dashed  upon 
them  with  such  rapidity  upon  their  flanks,  that  they  all  scam- 
pered away  together.  Lieutenant  Nash  of  the  33d  regi- 
ment, and  one  man  was  killed,  and  one  wounded.  If  the 
Indians  lost  any  they  carried  them  off. 

The  Indians  still  hover  about  us  and  shoot  at  our  sentries. 
The  St.  Regis  people  are  poor  d — ^Is.    • 

I  have  written  in  much  haste,  and  have  neither  time  for 
correction  nor  copying.  You  must  take  it  for  better  for 
worse.  I  will  ortly  entreat  you  to  regard  it  in  any  other  light 
rather  than  that  of  an  official  communication.  You  may, 
however,  no  less  rely  upon  all  the  information  it  conveys. 

I  am,  sir,  verj-  respectfully  and  truly,  your  most  obedient 
servant. 
The  hon.  John  Armstrong.  W.  HAMPTON. 

Dear  Sir,         Head- garter s^  Chataugy^  October  12,  1813. 

My  solicitude  to  know  your  progress,  and  the  real  state  of 
the  grand  armtj^  is  extreme.  It  is  perhaps  not  less  necessary 
for  both,  that  I  should  be  constantly  informed.  Implicit  faith, 
cordiality,  and  concert  ought  to  unite  our  efforts.  These 
have  formed  the  basis  of  our  exertions  so  far,  and  promise, 
more  than  our  numbers,  the  result  so  much  desired.  I  have 
no  reference  to  individuals ;  but  to  the  heart  of  every  man. 
The  point  and  movement  of  our  junction  is  all  important; 
and  that,  and  not  the  moment  of  my  departure  from  hence, 
ought  to  be  indicated ;  because  I  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
the  time  necessary  to  surmount  the  obstacles  in  the  way.  Be- 
tween this  and  Cognawauga  much  work  on  the  road  is  necessa- 
ry, and  I  ought  to  advance  upon  it  two  or  three  days  earlier 
than  might  be  judged  necessary  upon  a  smooth  and  solid 
road.  By  seizing  and  holding  strong  positions  in  my  front, 
the  work  could  progress  in  my  rear  without  incurring  risk, 
until  I  arrive  within  a  striking  distance.  You  have  said 
**hold  fast,"  and  it  might  be  considered  precipitate  to  ad- 
vance before  I  hear,  at  least,  that  the  rtUncon  is  passed  above. 
These  are  points  for  your  consideration,  and  those  with  you 
who  guide  the  general  movement.  You  have  not  sent  ipe 
the  900  mounted  dragoons.    Their  presence,  on  ground,  the 
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possession  of  which  I  do  not  despair  of  gaining,  added  Id 
force  of  4000  t  fFc-ctive  infantry  and  a  well  appointied  iratif 
ouqfhi  to  inspire  you  with  some  reliance  upon  our  army,  new 
ai  it  is.  High  pretc^nsions  have  been  avoided ;  but  the  vio- 
meiu  has  arrived  when  it  is  perhaps  necessary  for  ua  to  be 
est i muted  at  as  much  hs  we  are  worth* 

The  lOih  is  at  hand,  and  is  included  in  the  estimate.  It 
is  believed  the  militia  may  serve  for  escorts  to  what  moit 
follow  us. 

Colonel  Clark  is  earning  on  his  small  war  on  the  Ems 
with  all  the  eflfoct  contemplated.  The  enemy's  modey  fince 
have  every  where  nearly  disappeared*  He  is  concentnting^ 
no  doubt,  on  points  in  my  way,  or  on  the  river. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully  and  trnl^i 
your  obedient  servant, 

W.  HAMPTON. 
The  Hon*  General  Armstrongs  Secretary  at  Warm 

We  have  had  an  intelligent  deserter  of  the  regiment  of 
Canadian  FcncibU-s.  He  states  the  enemy's  force  near  US 
at  300O  men ;  but  when  put  to  the  detail,  gave  it  as  fellowa: 

13th  regiment — two  flank  companies  and  part  of  a 
battalion,  ......  qqq 

Muron's  French  regiment,  two  flank  companies,      5KX> 
Canadian  fencibles,  colonel  Robinson,  -  150  ' 

Colonel  Shaburry's  command,  voltigeurs  and  Indiana 

and  some  fencibles,  ....  fQQ 

Two  battalions  incorporated  militia,       -         -  7J0 

The  whole  commanded  by  colonel  Williams,  SlOO 

Sir  George  had  gone  along  to  Montreal.  He  brong^dnim 
thirty-six  boats  and  about  600  troops,  included  in  the 


Dear  General,  Sacketfs  Harbour^  October  Ifii  1813» 

Your  favour  of  the  8th  ultimo  has  been  handed  to  warn  kf 
major  Parker.  The  Niagara  division  has  been  alow  in  in 
movements.  It  has  at  length  reached  Henderson's  ~ 
and  mows  this  day  to  Grenadier  Island,  whither  the 
sion  here  is  moving  also.  From  this  point  (Grenadier  IslanA* 
we  take  our  departure  either  for  Kingston  or  fior  MantiuJL 
The  enemy  broke  up  his  positions  before  fort  George  cms  dm 
9;h,  burned  his  surplus  stores,  arms,  &c.  and  moycd  mpadljr 
for  Burlington  bay,  which  he  reached  on  the  11th  ii 
Advices  from  the  bay  of  Canti  state  that  he  la 
to  Kingston,  and  that  his  sick  and  convakscM^  la  (he  m 
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ber  of  1200,  had  already  arrived  there.  He  will  bring  with 
him  about  1500  effectives,  and  thanks  to  the  storm  and  our 
snail-like  movemento  down  the  lake,  they  will  be  there  be- 
fore we  can  reach  it.  The  manwuvre  intended  is  lost,  so  far 
as  regards  Kingston.  What  we  now  do  against  that  place 
must  be  done  by  hard  blows  and  at  some  risk.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  object  may,  however,  justify  the  means.  In  the 
other  case,  (an  immediate  descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  the 
army  will  make  its  way  to  the  isle  Perrot,  whence  we  shall 
immediately  open  a  communication  with  you.  Under  these 
circumstances  you  will  approach  the  mouth  oftheChateauge  or 
other  point  which  shall  better  favour  our  junction^  and  hold  the 
enemy  in  check.  Your  known  vigilance  and  skill  make  it  un- 
necessary to  suggest  the  precaution  against  the  enterprises  of 
the  enemy  while  you  remain  within  stroke  of  him.  The 
dragoons  will  pass  the  St.  Lawrence  near  the  Coteau  de  lac. 

Yours,  &c. 
Major^General  Hampton.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Sir,  Head'^arters^  Four  Corners^  Nov.  1,  1813. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  ultimo  the  army  commenced 
its  movement  down  the  Chataugv,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
itself  in  a  situation  which  would  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  parts 
of  the  proposed  combined  operations  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

An  extensive  wood  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles  in  front, 
blocked  up  with  felled  timber,  and  covered  by  the  Indians 
and  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  was  a  serious  impediment  to 
the  arduous  task  of  opening  a  road  for  the  artillery  and 
stores.  Brigadier-general  Izard  with  the  light  troops  and 
one  regiment  of  the  line,  was  detached  early  in  the  morning 
to  turn  these  impediments  in  flank,  and  to  seize  on  the  more 
opi;n  country  below,  while  the  army,  preceded  by  a  strong 
working  party,  advanced  on  a  more  circuitous  but  practica- 
ble route  for  a  road.  1  he  measure,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
report  of  brigadier-general  Izard,  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
inclose,  completely  succeeded,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
army  reached  the  advanced  position  on  the  evening  of  the 
22d.  The  23d  and  2ith  were  employed  in  completing  the 
road  and  getting  up  the  artillery  and  stores. 

I  had  arranged,  at  my  departure,  under  the  direction  of 
major  Parker,  a  line  of  communication  as  far  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence as  Ogdensburg,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  to  me  the 
earliest  notice  of  the  progress  of  our  army  down.  I  had  sur- 
mounted twenty-four  miles  of  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
route,  and  had  in  advance  of  me  seven  miles  of  open  oouD- 

vot.  in.  14 
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try,  but  at  the  end  of  that  disunce  commenced  a  wood  of 
some  miles  in  extent,  which  had  been  formed  into  an  entire 
abatis,  and  filled  by  a  succession  of  wooden  breast-works,  the 
rearmost  of  which  were  supplied  with  ordnance.  In  front  of 
these  defences  were  placed  the  Indian  force  and  light  corps 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  rear  all  of  his  disposable  force.  As 
the  extent  of  this  force  depended  upon  his  sense  of  danger  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  a  cause  of  regret  that  all  communi- 
cation from  yourself  or  major  Parker  seemed  to  be  at  an 
end.  As  it  was,  however,  believed  that  the  enemy  was  hourly 
adding  to  his  strength  in  this  position,  if  free  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  danger  from  above,  an  effort  was  judged  ne- 
cessary to  dislodge  him,  and  if  it  succeeded,  we  should  be  in 
possession  of  a  position  which  we  could  hold  as  long  as  any 
doubts  remained  of  what  was  passing  above,  and  of  the  real 
part  to  be  assigned  us. 

Our  guides  assured  us  of  a  shoal  and  practicable  fording 
place,  opposite  the  lower  flank  of  the  enemy^s  defences,  and 
that  the  wood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  distance  of 
seven  or  eight  miles,  was  practicable  for  the  passage  of  the 
troops.  Colonel  Purdy  with  the  light  corps,  and  a  strong 
body  of  infantry  of  the  line,  was  detached  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  night  of  the  25th  to  gain  this  ford  by  the  morning,  and 
to  commence  his  attack  in  rear,  and  that  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  ihe  army  to  fall  on  in  front,  and  it  %vas  believed  the  pass 
might  be  carried  bttore  the  enemy's  distant  troops  could  be 
brought  forward  to  its  support. 

I  had  returnid  to  my  quarters  from  Purdy 's  column  about 
9  o'clock  at  nighi,  when  1  found  a  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  the  quar- 
ter-master-general's department,  who  put  into  my  hands  an 
open  paper  coniaining  instructions  to  him  from  the  quarter- 
master-general, respecting  the  building  of  huts  for  the  army 
in  the  Chataugy,  below  the  line.  This  jiaper  sunk  my  hopes, 
and  raised  serious  doubts  of  receiving  that  efRcacious  sup- 
port which  had  been  anticipated.  I  would  have  recalled  the 
column,  but  it  was  in  motion,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night 
rendered  it  impracticable.  I  could  only  go  forward.  The 
army  was  put  in  moiion  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  leaving 
its  baggiige,  &c.  on  the  ground  of  tucampmcnt. 

On  advancing  near  the  enemy,  it  was  ii  und  that  the  co- 
lumn on  the  opposite  side  was  not  as  far  advanced  as  had 
been  anticipated.  The  guides  had  misled  it,  and  finally  failed 
in  finding  the  ford.  We  could  not  communicate  with  it,  !)ut 
only  awaited  the  attack  below.  Abuut  2  o'clock  the  firing 
commenced,  and  our  troops  advanced  rapidly  to  the  attack. 
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The  enemy's  light  troops  commenced  a  sharp  fire,  but  bf  tga'» 
dier-general  Izard  advanced  with  his  brigade,  drove  hint 
every  where  behind  his  defences,  and  silenced  the  ftre  iff  kid 
front.  This  brigade  would  have  pushed  forward  as  fer  as 
courage,  skill,  and  perseverance  could  have  carried  it ;  but 
on  advancing,  it  was  found  that  the  firing  had  commenced 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  ford  had  not  been  gained. 

The  enemy  retired  behind  his  defences,  but  a  renewal  of 
his  attack  was  expected,  and  the  troops  remained  some  time 
in  their  position  to  meet  it.  The  troops  on  the  opposite  sid^ 
were  excessively  fatigued.  The  enterprise  had  failed  in  its 
main  point,  and  colonel  Purdy  was  ordered  to  withdraw  his 
column  to  a  shoal  four  or  five  miles  above,  and  cross  over. 
The  day  was  spent,  and  general  Izard  was  ordered  to  with- 
draw his  brigade  to  a  position  three  miles  in  the  rear^  to 
which  place  the  baggage  had  been  ordered  forward. 

The  slowness  and  order  with  which  general  Izatd  retired 
with  his  brigade,  could  not  but  have  inspired  the  enemy 
with  respect.  They  presumed  not  to  venture  a  shot  at  hifft 
during  bis  movement ;  but  the  Unguardedtiess  of  some  part 
of  Purdy 's  command  exposed  him  to  a  rear  attack  from  the 
Indians,  which  was  repeated  after  dark,  and  exposed  hittt  to 
some  loss.  These  attacks  were  always  repelled,  and  must 
have  cost  the  enemy  as  many  lives  as  we  lost.  Our  entire 
loss  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  does  not  exceed  fifty. 
In  its  new  position  within  three  miles  of  the  enemy's  post, 
the  army  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  and  remained 
until  12- o'clock  of  the  28th.  All  the  deserters,  of  wboM 
there  were  four,  having  concurred  in  the  information  thtft 
sir  George  Prevost,  with  three  other  general  officers,  had  ar- 
rived with  the  whole  of  his  disposable  force,  and  lay  in-  the 
rear  of  these  defences,  and  a  letter  from  major  Parker  (by 
express  received  on  the  evening  of  the  26th)  having  inforftr- 
ed  me  that  no  movements  of  our  army  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence had  been  heard  of  at  Ogdensburg,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance above  ;  the  following  questions  were  submitted  to  the 
commanding  officers  of  brigades,  regiments,  and  corps,-  and 
the  heads  of  the  general  staff,  in  a  council  convened  for  the 
purpose :  ^^  Is  it  adviseable,  under  existing  circumstances,  tX3f 
renew  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  position,  and  if  not,  whtfC 
position  is  it  adviseable  for  the  army  to  take,  until  it  can  re- 
ceive advices  of  the  advance  of  the  grand  army  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  ?"  The  opinion  of  the  council  was  expressed  in 
the  following  words : 

^*  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  council,  that  it  is  ne« 
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cessary,  for  the  preservation  of  this  army  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  ostensible  views  of  government^  that  we  immediately 
return  by  orderly  marches  to  such  a  position  (Chataug\')  as 
will  secure  our  communication  with  the  United  States,  either 
to  retire  into  winter  quarters  or  to  be  ready  to  strike  below." 
In  pursuance  of  this  opinion  the  army  has  returned  by  slow 
marches  to  this  place,  and  now  awaits  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Its  condition  will  be  stated  by  the  bearer,  colonel 
King,  who  can  give  you,  upon  every  point,  more  full  and 
perfect  information,  than  could  be  contained  in  a  written 
detail. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant, 

W.  HAMPTON. 
The  hon.  yohn  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War* 

Head-Barters  of  the  Army^  District  No.  9,  seven  miles  above 

Ogdewtburq'y 
Sir,  November  6^  1813,  in  the  eveningm 

I  address  you  at  the  special  instance  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  who,  by  bad  roads,  worse  weather,  and  ill  health,  was 
diverted  from  meeting  me  near  this  place,  and  determined 
to  tread  back  his  steps  to  Washington  from  Antwerp  on  the 
29th  ultimo. 

I  am  destined  to  and  determined  on  the  attack  of  Mon- 
treal, if  not  prevented  by  some  act  of  God  ;  and  to  give  se- 
curity to  the  enterprise,  the  division  under  your  command 
must  co-operate  with  the  corps  under  my  immediate  orders. 
I'he  point  of  rendezvous  is  the  circumstance  of  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  issue  of  this  operation,  and  the  distance  which 
separates  us,  and  my  ignorance  of  the  practicability  of  the  di- 
rect or  devious  roads  or  routes  on  which  you  must  march, 
make  it  necessary  that  your  own  judgment  should  determine 
that  point.  To  assist  you  in  forming  the  soundest  determi- 
nation and  to  take  the  most  prompt  and  effectual  measures,  I 
can  only  inform  you  of  my  intentions  and  situation  in  one  or 
two  respects  of  first  importance.  I  shall  pass  Prescott  to- 
night, because  the  stage  of  the  season  will  not  allow  me  three 
days  to  take  it ;  shall  cross  the  cavalry  at  Hambleton,  which 
will  not  require  a  day,  and  shall  then  press  forward  and 
break  down  every  obstruction  to  the  confluence  of  this  river 
with  Grand  river,  there  to  cross  to  the  isle  Perrot,  and  with 
my  scows  to  bridge  the  narrow  inner  channel,  and  thus  ob- 
tain foothold  on  Montreal  island,  at  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  city ;   after  which  our  artillery,  bayonets^  and  swords 
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must  secure  our  triumpli  or  provide  us  honourable  graves. 
Inclosed  you  have  a  memorandum  of  my  HelA  and  battering 
train,  pretty  well  found  in  fixed  ammunition,  which  may  en- 
able you  to  dismiss  your  own,  but  we  are  deficient  in  loose 
powder  and  musket-cartridges,  and  therefore  hope  you  may 
be  abundantly  found.  On  the  subject  of  provisions,  I  wish  I 
could  give  as  favourable  information ;  our  whole  stock  of 
bread  may  be  computed  at  about  15  days,  and  our  meat  at 
20.  In  speaking  on  this  subject  to  the  secretary  of  war,  he 
informed  me  that  ample  magazines  were  laid  up  on  lake 
Champlain,  and  therefore  I  must  request  vou  to  order  for- 
ward two  or  three  months  supply  by  the  safest  route  in  a  di- 
rection to  the  proposed  scene  of  action.  I  have  submitted 
the  state  of  our  provisions  to  my  general  officers,  who  unani- 
mously agree  that  it  should  not  prevent  the  progress  of  the 
expedition ;  and  they  also  agree  in  opinion,  that  if  you  are 
not  in  force  to  face  the  enemy  you  should  meet  us  at  St.  Re- 
gis, or  its  vicinity. 

I  shall  expect  to  hear  from,  if  not  to  see  you,  at  that  place 
on  the  9th  or  10th  instant. 

And  have  the  honour  to  be,  respectfullv,  &c. 

JAS.  WILKINSON. 
To  Major-General  IV.  Hampton^  &fc. 

P.  S.  I  was  preparing  an  express  which  I  should  have  des- 
patched to-morrow  but  for  the  fortunate  call  of.  colonel  King. 

A  copy.  JOHN  HOOMES,  Aid-^e-camp. 

Sir,  Jlead'^uarters^  Four  Comers^  November  S^  1813. 

I  had  the  honour  to  receive,  at  a  late  hour  last  evening,  by 
colonel  King,  your  communication  of  the  6th,  and  was  deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  sense  of  responsibility  it  imposed  of 
deciding  upon  the  means  of  our  co-operation. 

The  idea  suggested  as  the  opinion  of  your  officers,  of  ef- 
fecting the  junction  at  St.  Regis,  was  mos(  pleasing,  as  being 
the  most  immediate,  until  I  came  to  the  disclosure  of  the 
amount  of  your  supplies  of  provision.  Colonel  Atkinson  will 
explain  the  reasons  that  would  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  me  to  have  brought  more  than  each  man  could  have  car- 
ried upon  his  back  ;  and,  when  I  reflected  that,  in  throwing 
myself  upon  your  scanty  means,  I  should  be  weakening  you 
in  your  most  vulnerable  point,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
opinion,  after  consulting  the  general  and  principal  officers, 
that  by  throwing  myself  back  on  my  main  depot,  where  all 
the  means  of  transportation  had  gone,  and  falling  upon  the 
enemy's  flank,  and  straining  ever>'  effort  to  open  a  communi- 
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cation  from  Plattsburg  to  Cognawatlga,  or  any  other 
you  may  indidtate  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  I  should  more  effec- 
tually contribute  to  your  success  than  by  the  junction  at  Sl 
Regis. 

The  way  is,  in  many  places,  blockaded  and  abatised,  mat 
the  road  impracticable  for  wheels  during  winter ;  but,  fay  Aft 
employment  of  pack  horses,  if  I  am  not  overpowered,  I  bopc 
to  be  able  to  prevent  your  starving. 

I  have  ascertained  and  witnessed  the  plan  of  the  enemy  k 
to  bum  and  consume  every  thing  in  our  advance. 

My  troops  and  other  means  will  be  described  to  you  tf 
colonel  Atkinson.  Besides  their  rawness,  and  ucklineM^ 
they  have  endured  fatigues  equal  to  a  winter  campaign  ia  thi 
late  snows  and  bad  weather,  and  are  sadly  dispirited  add  fid- 
len  off;  but,  upon  this  subject  I  must  refer  you  to  coIomI 
Atkinson. 

With  these  means,  what  can  be  accomplished  by  hunMUi 
exertion,  I  will  attempt,  with  a  mind  devoted  to  the  general 
objects  of  the  campaign. 

W.  HAMPTON. 

A  copy.  JOHN  HOOMES,  Jtid-dt-^samp. 

To  Major-General  IViliinson. 

Sir,  Head-Barters^  Plattsburg^  November  13, 1813. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  general  Wilkinson,  and  of  my  reply.  The 
forage  at  Chataugy  had  been  nearly  consumed  before  the 
expedition  down  the  river ;  and  in  the  return  of  the  anny, 
enough  only  could  be  found  to  subsist  the  horses  and  teana 
two  or  three  days.  All  accounts  concurred  in  the  report,  that 
general  Wilkinson  had  not  commenced  his  operations  againrt 
Kingston,  and  that  no  descent  down  the  river  was  intended. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  sending  off  the  cavalr>',  artillery,  and 
provision  teams  to  Plattsburg  for  subsistence;  and  henet 
also,  the  impossibility  of  a  junction  at  St.  Regis  with  mofa 
provisions  than  must  have  been  consumed  on  the  marcb  to 
that  place.  General  Wilkinson  had  no  spare  transportatien 
for  us ;  and  the  junction  would  have  reduced  the  stock  of 
provisions  to  eight  or  ten  days  for  the  whole.  The  alterna- 
tive was  adopted  under  the  impression  of  absolute  necetiiiym 

The  army  has  approached  on  this  route  to  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Chazev,  a  few  miles  from  the  lines,  where  I  shall  joia 
it  to-night.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  letter  to 
general  Wilkinson,  ^tnat  what  can  be  accomplished  fay  hu- 
man exertion  shall  be  attempted  to  meet  the  objecta  of  die 
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cainpaigD."  But  1  should  be  uncandtd  sot  to  own,  that  many 
circumstancea  are  unpropitious.  The  force  is  dropping  off 
by  fatigue  and  aicbness  to  a  most  alarming  extenL  My  re- 
turns yesterday  report  the  effectives  at  little  more  than  half 
dieir  original  state  at  Chataugy ;  and,  which  is  more  discou- 
raging, the  officers,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  are 
sunk  as  low  as  the  soldiers,  and  endure  hardship  and  priva- 
tion as  badly.  In  a  word,  since  the  show,  produced  by  cloth- 
ing, movements,  &c.  has  worn  off,  all  have  assumed  their  na- 
tive ravmeti.  Fatigue  and  suffering  from  the  weather  have 
deprived  them  of  that  spirit,  which  constituted  my  best  hopes. 
What  confidence  can  the  best  officer  (and  I  have  a  few  sur- 
passed by  none)  feel  under  such  circumstances  i  It  is  painful 
to  hold  up  to  you  this  picture,  but  it  is  but  too  faithfully 
drawn. 

The  quarter-master-general  has  been  ordered  to  procure 
on  hire  400  waggons,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  open  a  commu- 
nication on  the  direct  route  from  the  town  of  Champlain. 
Success,  under  the  circumsUnces  I  have  mentioned,  must 
depend  upon  the  efforts  and  force  opposed  to  me.  The 
demonstration,  however,  can  but  produce  a  partial  good. 

On  the  route  I  took,  the  enemy  burnt  and  consumed 
every  thing  before  him,  and  this  I  understand  to  be  his  ge- 
neral plan.  If  the  same  course  precede  the  advance  of  ge- 
neral Wilkinson,  and  my  feeble  force  should  be  foiled,  the 
consequences  are  much  to  be  dreaded.  But  the  rubicon  is 
now  passed,  and  all  that  remains  is  to  push  for  the  capitol. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

W.  HAMPTON. 
General  John  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War, 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Major-General  Hampton  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  dated 

Chazeij,  November  15,  1813. 
*'  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  I 
received  the  last  evening  from  general  Wilkinson,  by  colonel 
Atkinson,  whom  I  had  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  plan  of  our  proposed  joint  operations.  Of  the  consist- 
ency of  diis  letter  with  that  of  the  6th  instant,  and  my  an- 
swer, or  of  the  insinuation  it  contains,  I  shall  say  nothing. 
Upon  so  plain  a  case,  and  an  attempt  so  unworthy  the  occa- 
sion, common  sense  will  afford  every  explanation  I  could 
wiah.  I  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  placing 
the  troops  in  winter  quarters,  and  commcDcc  n^  journey  to 
the  southward." 
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Head^^uarters^  near  CornwaU^  (U*  C.) 
Sir,  November  \%i  1%!^* 

I  this  day  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  8th 
instant  by  colonel  Atkinson,  and  want  language  to  express 
my  sorrow  for  your  determination  not  to  join  the  divinon 
under  your  command  with  the  troops  under  my  immectiate 
orders* 

As  such  resolution  defeats  the  grand  objects  of  the  cam- 
paign in  this  quarter,  which,  before  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter, were  thought  to  be  completely  within  our  power,  no  sus- 
picion being  entertained  that  you  would  decline  the  junction 
directed,  it  will  oblige  us  to  take  post  at  the  French  Milb, 
on  Salmon  river,  or  in  their  vicinity,  for  the  winter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  respectifully,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant, 
3Iaj  or 'General  Hampton.  J.  WILKINSON. 

Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Mofor^Ge* 

neral  IVllk'inson. 

Submitted  to  the  President  by  the  Secretary  of  War ^  on  the  23d 
jfulyy  a  fid  communicated  to  General  Wilkinson  on  the  5th  of 
Aitgust^  1813. 

The  time  at  which  we  have  reason  to  expect  an  ascendan- 
cy on  lake  Ontario  has  arrived.  If  our  hopes  on  that  head 
be  fulfilled,  though  but  for  a  short  period,  we  must  avail  our- 
selves of  the  circumstance,  to  give  to  the  campaign  a  new 
and  increased  activity. 

For  this  purpose  our  forces  on  the  Ontario  should  be  con* 
centrated^  because  neither  section  of  them,  as  they  are  now 
divided,  is  competent  to  any  great  object. 

The  point  of  concentration  is  more  doubtful: 
1st,  If  at  fort  George,  our  utmost  success  can  but  give  ui 
the  command  of  the  peninsula,  which,  if  general  Harrison 
succeeds  against  Maiden,  will  be  of  diminished  interest, 
both  to  us  and  to  the  enemy :  to  us,  because  Maiden  irill 
more  completely  cover  our  western  frontier  and  contronl 
the  savages  than  forts  George  and  Erie :  to  the  enemy,  be« 
cause  Maiden  lost,  our  inroad  upon  the  peninsula,  will 
but  have  the  effect  of  shortenings  not  of  dividing^  the  ene- 
my's line  of  operations  ;  in  a  word,  success  at  this  point 
will  not  give  to  the  campaign  a  character  of  decisioe  ad* 
vantage* 
2d,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  Sackett's  Harbour  tlie 
point  of  concentration,  Kingston  may  become  the  object 
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of  our  attack,  which  by  the  way,  %vill  but  be  returning  to 
the  original  plan  of  campaign,  prescribed  to  general  Dear- 
born. This  place  is  of  much  importance  to  the  enemy, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  defended  by  him  with  great  obstina- 
cy, and  with  all  the  resources  which  can  be  safely  drawn 
from  other  points.  That  it  may  be  taken  by  a  joint  appli- 
cation of  our  naval  and  military  means,  is  not  however  to 
be  questioned.  The  inclosed  diagram  will  show  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  enemy's  defences.  His  batteries 
on  No.  1,  cannot  be  sustained  but  by  his  fleet.  These 
carried,  he  is  opened  to  a  descent  at  No.  2  and  3.  If  he 
divides  his  force  between  both,  we  oppose  one  half  of  his 
strength  with  the  whole  of  ours.  If  he  concentrates  at 
No.  2,  we  seize  No.  3,  and  command  both  the  town  and 
the  shipping.  If  he  concentrates  at  No.  3,  we  occupy  No. 
2,  and  with  nearly  the  same  results. 

Cotemporary  with  this  movement,  another  may  be  made 
on  the  side  of  lake  Champlain,  indicating  an  intention  of  at- 
tacking Montreal  and  its  dependencies,  and  really  attacking 
them,  if  to  save  Kingston,  these  posts  have  been  materially 
weakened. 

3d,  Another  and  different  operation,  to  which  our  means  are 
competent,  would  be  a  movement  from  Sackett's  Harbour 
to  Madrid  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  this  place  the  river 
may  be  most  easily  crossed.  The  ground  opposite  to  it 
is  a  narrow  bluff,  skirted  by  the  river  on  one  side,  and  a 
swamp  of  great  extent  and  of  diffiiult  passage  on  the 
other.  This  gained  and  fortified,  our  fleet  continuing  to 
command  the  water  line  from  the  head  of  the  river  toOg- 
densburg,  and  lake  St.  Francis  occupied  with  a  few  gun- 
boats and  barges,  tlie  nrmv  may  marcfi  against  Montreal, 
in  concert  with  general  Hampton.  The  only  natural  dif^ 
ficiilty  to  the  execution  of  this  plan,  would  be  presented 
by  a  branch  of  tlie  Grand  river,  which  must  be  crossed  ; 
but  at  this  season,  though  deep,  it  is  believed  to  be  forda- 
ble. 

Under  the  preceding  supposition  it  is  respectfully  submit- 
ted, whether  it  will  not  be  most  adviseable  to  make  Sackctfs 
Harbour  the  point  of  concentration,  and  leave  to  the  com- 
manding general  an  election  (to  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances) between  the  tv/o  plans  suggested  under  the  2d  and 
3d  heads. 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
Approved  and  adopted^  23d  Jidify  1813. 
VDI..  Tir.  15 
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Washington^  August  6,  181 3. 

I  have  examined  the  projects  oi*  \hc  campaign,  intended 
for  the  past  and  ensuing  stages  of  it,  on  the  side  of  Canada, 
which  you  put  into  my  hands  ycstt-rday.  The  novtkv  of  the 
subject  to  me,  and  the  pressure  of  lime,  will  prevent  the  de- 
liberate consideration  of  it  which  its  importance  merits  ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  brief  observations 
touching  the  project  of  the  93d  ult. 

1st,  If  v/e  command  lake  Ontario  (without  which  the  pro- 
ject  is  impracticabli'},  and  our  force  l>e  competent  to  carry 
Kingston,  the  incorporation  of  our  troops  should  take  place 
at  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  the  attack  be  made  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

2d,  On  the  contrary,  should  our  combined  disposable  force 
be  deemed  incompetent  to  the  certain  and  speedy  reduction 
of  Kingston,  then  it  maybe  prciVrahle  to  strengthen  our  force 
at  fort  George,  cut  np  ilic  liriiish  force  in  that  quarter,  de- 
stroy the  Indian  estal)lishm(.  nis,  and  (should  general  Harri- 
son fail  in  his  objects)  march  a  detachment  to  capture  Mai- 
den. 

While  these  operations  are  pending,  a  bold  feint  or  provi- 
sional attack  on  ]Montrt*al,  l)y  major-^reneral  Hampton,  will 
certainly  call  sir  (iivoroe  PiLVost  to  that  place ;  and  it  is  pre- 
suma!)le,  that  scch.g  oar  movements  clirt'ctrd  towards  Erie, 
he  may  carry  his  utst  troops  with  him  from  Kingston. 

These  suggestions  spring  from  my  desire  to  hazard  as  lit- 
tle as  possil)Ic  in  the  outset,  r«nd  to  sicurc  infallibly  wTiatever 
may  be  attempt  d,  v/ith  the  iiileniion  to  increase  our  own 
confidirnce,  to  diminish  that  of  the  enemy,  and  to  popularise 
the  war. 

After  our  opi  rations  on  the  jxninsula  have  been  closed, 
we  may  ra^je  the  works  iliere  und^r  yonr  provisions,  leave 
our  settlements  on  the  strait  in  tranciuilliiy,  and  like  light- 
ning must  direct  our  whole  force  aj^ainsl  Kingston;  and  hav- 
ing reduced  thai  jilace,  and  captured  t!ie  shipping,  we  may 
descend  the  stream,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  column  of 
general  Ham|)Tc)n  in  the  n-  igh'.'vir.rluiod  o!"  [Montreal,  should 
the  laten.\ss  of  the  seascn  p«  nuit,  by  v.hitli  all  our  move- 
ments afier  the  conci'.uRt  of  U^jpi  r  Ciiii:;da  must  be  go- 
verned. 

To  give  ;;ene:'al  Ilamplorj'j  niovenu-nts  a  menacing  as- 
pect, and  to  enaljle  him  lo  j^roHt  by  t  vents,  he  should  take 
with  him  a  heavy  trji:i  oj  hatttring  cannon  ar.d  mortar 
pieces,  which  will  be  fcnmd  indispen.sal.le  in  the  at:aek  of 
Alontreal;  and  to  '-\i   len  that  place,  and  to  favfmr  a  pro- 
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tracted  season,  I  would  advise  that  m  heavy  column  of  mili- 
tia  or  volunteers,  if  engaged  for  three  months  only,  should 
be  put  in  motion  from  the  vicinity  of  lake  Memphramagog, 
to  descend  the  river  St.  Francis,  and  take  post  on  the  right 
bank  of  lake  St.  Petre,  with  a  battering  train  of  travelling 
carriages,  organized  and  ^quipt  either  to  keep  post  or  retire 
when  the  season  or  other  circumstances  should  render  expe- 
dient. 

Before  I  close  this  letter,  I  will  beg  leave  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  several  specific  points,  on  which  I  require  infor- 
mation and  authority,  which  I  deem  essential  to  the  salutary 
discharge  of  the  hi^  and  solemn  trust  about  to  devolve  up- 
on me. 

1st,  A  copy  of  the  instructions  to  major-general  Hamp- 
ton, for  my  government  in  the  correspondence  to  ensue  be- 
tween us. 

2d,  Shall  I  be  allowed  a  private  secretary,  which  is  neces- 
sary, and  of  right  belongs  to  the  command  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter  ^ 

3d,  I  require  permission  to  take  for  my  aids  de  camp  such 
officers  as  are  best  fitted  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of 
the  station. 

4th,  I  ask  authority  (or  is  it  understood  that  I  possess  it) 
to  supply  every  defect  of  the  munitions  of  war  and  transport 
by  land  or  water,  by  means  of  the  authorised  agents. 

5th,  I  entreat  that  ample  funds  may  be  deposited  in  pro- 
per hands,  to  give  effect  to  the  department  of  intelligence, 
without  which  the  chief  will  find  himself  hoodwinked. 

6th,  I  trust  no  order  of  whatever  nature  will  be  passed  to 
any  officer  under  my  command,  but  through  my  hands.  This 
is  not  only  necessary  to  the  regular  conduct  of  the  public 
service,  but  it  is  vitally  essential  to  the  preservation  of  sound 
subordination,  and  is  conformable  to  the  rules  of  service  in 
all  armies,  inasmuch  as  he  who  is  responsible  for  all  should 
have  the  controul  of  all. 

7th,  I  hope  I  may  be  expressly  authorised  to  detach  from 
my  command  all  persons  who  may  manifest  a  temper  or  dis- 
positions to  excite  discontents,  to  generate  factions,  or  imbit- 
ter  the  service.  This  is  indispensable  to  put  down  seditious 
spirits,  and  to  harmonise  the  corps. 

8th,  Should  we  move  against  Kingston  in  the  first  instance^ 
the  withdrawal  of  our  force  from  fort  George  will  enable  the 
enemy  to  re-occupy  that  point,  and  for  a  brief  period  to  ha- 
rass our  frontier  on  that  strait.  May  not  the  militia  or  a  bo« 
dy  of  volunteers  be  called  forth  to  relieve  the  regular  troops 
at  that  place,  and  prevent  discontents  and  complaints? 
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9th,  For  the  maintenance  of  the  necessarv  authority  of 
the  chief,  it  is  hoped  the  secretan?^  of  war  will  decline  and 
forbid  all  correspondence  with  his  subordinate  officers,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  personal  grievance. 

10th,  I  beg  to  be  advised  of  the  means  of  communication 
between  our  military  positions,  and  particularly  from  Sackett's 
Harbour  to  Burlington,  which  should  be  rapid  and  infallible* 

11th,  I  ask  authority  to  equip  the  whole  of  our  horse  ar- 
tillery, and  to  mount  the  whole  of  our  dragoons,  l3ecause 
these  arms  will  be  found  all  important  in  every  combat  which 
may  ensue. 

A  serious  impression  of  the  dread  responsibility  which 
awaits  me,  and  a  correct  sense  of  the  public  expectation  which 
accompanies  mo  must  be  my  apology  for  giving  you  so  much 
troul)le. 

With  p(  iTect  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

J  A.  WILKINSON. 
Ilomurahlr.  John  Armstro7ig^  Secretary  at  War, 

Sir,  War  Depart t72 eat ^  Augtist  Sth^  1813. 

I  have  given  to  yonr  observations  of  the  Gth  instant  all  the 
consideration  tht*v  -so  justlv  merit. 

The  main  oh  jet  tion  to  any  plan,  which  shall  carry  our  opera- 
tions wide  of  Kingston  and  westward  of  it,  is,  that  in  the  event 
of  its  success,  it  leaves  ilie  strength  of  the  enemy  unbroken  ; 
it  i)»it  wouiids  the  tail  of  the  lion,  and  of  course,  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  hasten  the  termination  of  the  war,  either  bv  incrcas- 
ing  our  own  vic:oiir,  or  by  diminisliing  that  of  the  cnem}% 
Kingston  is  the  prrat  depot  of  bis  resources,  and  so  long  as 
he  retains  this  and  kt-rps  open  his  cnmm-micaiion  with  the 
S'-a,  he  will  not  want  the  means  of  nuiltipbing  his  naval  and 
other  d«  lenees,  and  of  reinforcing  or  renewing  the  v/ar  in  the 
west.  Kiiirrjiton^  therefore,  as  wi  li  on  grounds  of  policy  as  of 
military  pnncii)K',  presents  ihc  first  :xud  great  object  of  the 
cam])aign. 

There  rre  two  v.a^.  s  of  r.ppronrhing  tills  ;  !»y  direct,  or  by 
ind'trcct  attack  :  by  breaking  down  the  enemy's  battalions, 
and  forcing  his  works — or  by  seizing  and  obstructing  the  line 
of  his  communication,  and  thus  drying  up  the  sources  by 
^vhieh  he  is  nc^urished  and  maintained.  Circumstances  must 
govern  in  choosing  between  these  different  modes.  Were 
our  asseml>led  land  and  naval  forces  competent  to  the  ob- 
ject, a  direct  attack  would  no  doubt  be  the  shorter  and  better 
way ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  our  strength  be  inferior,  or  hardly 
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equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  the  indirect]  attacic  must  be  pre- 
ferred. These  considerations  have  suggested  the  third  plan, 
to  be  found  in  my  note  of  the  23d  ultimo.  To  give  execu- 
tion to  this,  I  would  collect  my  force  at  the  head  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  make  every  demonstration  of  attacking  Kingston^ 
proceed  rapidlv  down  the  river,  seize  the  northern  bank  at  the 
village  of  Hamilton,  leave  a  corps  to  fortify  and  hold  it,  march 
upon  Montreal  with  the  main  body,  effect  there  a  junction 
with  Hampton,  and  take  a  position  which  shall  enable  you  to 
secure  what  you  gain.  On  this  plan,  the  navy  would  perform 
its  part  by  occupying  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  preventing 
a  pursuit  by  water ;  by  clearing  the  river  of  the  armed  boats 
of  the  enemy;  by  holding  with  its  own,  the  passage  at  Ha- 
milton, and  by  giving  support  to  that  position.  If  the  ene- 
my pursues,  it  must  be  by  land,  without  subsistence  (except- 
ing what  he  carries  on  his  back),  and  without  artillery.  If 
he  remains  stationary,  his  situation  must  soon  become  even 
more  serious,  as  the  country  in  which  he  is  cannot  long  sub- 
sist him.  It  will  then  but  remain  for  him  to  fight  his  way  to 
Quebec,  to  perish  in  the  attempt,  or  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
After  this  exposition,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  in  con- 
ducting the  present  campaign,  you  will  make  Kingston  your 
primary  object^  and  that  you  will  choose  (as  circumstances 
may  warrant)  between  a  direct  and  indirect  attack  upon  that 
post. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
Major-General  Wilkinson^  commanding  District  No  9. 

Sir,  War  Departme?it^  August  9, 1813. 

In  answer  to  that  part  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant, 

which  calls  for  information,'&c.  on  certain  enumerated  points, 

I  have  the  honour  to  st^e : 

1st,  That  general  Hampton's  instructions  go  only  to  assem- 
ble and  organize  his  division  at  Burlington.  It  is  intended 
that  he  shall  operate  cotemporarily  with  you,  and  under 
your  orders,  in  prosecution  of  the  plan  of  campaign  which 
has  been  given  to  you. 

2d,  The  senior  major-general  commanding  the  principal  army 
is  entitled  to  the  services  of  a  private  secretary. 

3d,  The  ordnance  and  other  departments  of  supply  within 
the  district  (No.  9)  are  subject  of  course  to  your  orders. 

4th,  The  quarter-master-general  of  the  army  will  supply  the 
funds  for  secret  service. 
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5th,  All  orders  to  subordinate  officers  pass  from  the  war  de« 
partmi'nt  to  the  adjutant-general,  to  be  communicated  1^ 
him  to  the  general  commanding  the  district  in  which  auch 
subordinate  offirer  may  serve. 

6th,  No  specific  permission  is  necessary  for  removing  fac- 
tious or  disorderly  men.  All  such  will  properly  become 
subjects  of  the  confidential  reports  to  be  made  by  inspec- 
tors. To  detach  such  men  frofjn  one  district  to  another^ 
is  only  shifting  the  evil ;  the  better  way  is  to  report  them 
for  dismission. 

7th,  If  the  corps  at  fort  George  be  recalled,  the  works  should 
be  razed  or  occupied  by  a  force  comi^tent  to  hold  it  against 
an  assault.  There  is  a  corps  of  militia  and  voluateen  (to 
whom  the  Six  Nation  Indians  have  associaud  tfaemadfca) 
at  Black  Rock,  which  may  be  kept  in  service.  They  are 
commanded  by  general  Porter  and  Mr.  Parrish.  [Sec  the 
confidential  letter  of  general  Porter  inclosed.] 

8th,  The  secretary  of  war  will  decline  and  forbid  all  impio« 
per  communications,  and  particularly  such  as  may  bear 
anv  colour  of  insubordination. 

9th,  Besides  the  ordinary  mode  of  communication  by  mail^ 
expresses  may  be  employed  in  extraordinary  cases. 

10th,  The  dragoon  and  light  artillery  corps  shall  be  made 
efficient.  Horses  mav  be  bought  for  both.  An  officer  from 
each  corps  should  be  directed  to  superintend  the  purchases* 
Price  (average)  not  to  exceed  120  dollars. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  most 

obedient  servant, 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG! 

Ulajor-General  IVilkinson^commandin^  the  Northern  Armjfm 

Sir,  Sackett'^s  Harbour^  August  2U/,  1813. 

I  arrived  here  yesterday :  my  machinery  is  in  motion,  and 
I  have  strong  hopes  of  giving  the  ch&nge  to  sir  George  which 
will  lead  directly  to  the  object  of  first  importance. 

Commodore  Chauncey  is  in  port  here,  and  his  antagonist, 
sir  James  Yeo,  at  Kingston:  In  the  late  interviews  between 
these  naval  commanders  the  first  has  zealously  sought  a 
combat,  which  the  latter  has  cautiously  avoided ;  the  superi- 
ority on  the  lake  therefore  remains  still  to  be  settled;  but  I 
have  Chauncey's  assurance  for  it,  and  place  much  confidence 
in  his  word;  it  is  obviously  sir  James'  plan  to  decline  a  con- 
flict ;  but  on  what  ground  I  cannot  determine. 

Our  schooner  here  will  be  equipt  and  manned  by  Wednes- 
day, and  I  shall  sail  with  the  squadron  for  fort  George  pro« 
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bably  the  day  after ;  I  am  endeavouring  to  draw  sir  George 
after  me;  but  whether  I  succeed  in  this  attempt  or  not, 
should  our  men  and  means  answer  report,  and  Heaven  favour 
me,  I  will  be  in  possession  of  Kingston,  or  below  that  place, 
on  the  26th  proximo. 

Major-general  Hampton  must  not  budge  until  every  thing 
is  matured  in  this  quarter,  and  we  have  either  got  possession 
of  Kingston  or  have  cut  its  communication  with  Montreal, 
of  which  I  shall  give  him  seasonable  advice,  via  Plattsburg, 
where  I  shall  calculate  on  his  arrival  the  20th  of  the  ensuing 
month  completely  equipt  for  a  forward  movement.  If  he 
changes  his  position  and  shows  his  column  west  of  the  lake 
sooner,  it  may  carry  sir  George  to  Montreal,  and  produce 
precautions  which  might  otherwise  be  neglected  until  too  late 
for  any  salutary  eiPect. 

The  militia  called  forth  by  governor  Tompkins,  of  which 
by  the  bye  you  gave  me  no  information,  should  not  be  arrayed 
before  he  hears  from  me  at  fort  George,  because  the  assem- 
bly of  such  a  body  would  increase  the  alarm  and  put  all 
Canada  in  counter  motion,  while  incidents  beyond  the  con- 
troul  of  man  may  intervene  to  procrastinate  my  movements, 
and  thus  baffle  the  effects  of  the  proposed  co-operation  on 
the  side  of  Vermont :  should  a  corps  of  militia  be  drawn  from 
thence,  no  movement  should  be  made  by  them,  until  general 
Hampton  has  crossed  Champlain. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  the  public  service,  and 
extremely  acceptable  to  me,  to  see  you  at  Niagara,  from 
whence,  should  I  find  it  practicable,  it  is  my  intention  to 
commence  ray  movement  down  the  lake,  about  the  15th  of 
the  next  month ;  the  best  possible  disposition  for  the  safety 
of  that  frontier,  and  for  the  security  of  the  vast  mass  of  ord- 
nance and  stores  which  I  must  leave  there,  may  render  your 
advice  and  authority  indispensably  necessary  to  avert  cla- 
mours, and  prevent  any  obstruction  to  my  prompt  movement. 

With  high  consideration  and  respect,  I  am,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient ser\'ant, 

JA.  WILKINSON. 
Hon.  yokn  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War, 

Sir,  Sacketi*s  Harbour^  August  26,  1813. 

Chaunccy  will  go  out,  he  says,  to-morrow  or  next  day  to 
seek  sir  James.  I  sec  the  necessity  of  settling  the  point  of 
naval  superiority  l>eforc  we  commit  ourselves,  and  therefore, 
the  decision  cannot  be  had  too  soon.     In  the  mean  time  the 
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essential  arrangements  progress,  and  if  the  means  can  be 
mustered,  they  will  ensure  the  end. 

I  fear  Yeo  will  avoid  a  contest  to  spin  out  the  campaign, 
and  gain  time  for  reinforcements,  and  the  organization  ct 
militia ;  but  if  he  will  not  come  out,  we  must  blockade  him. 
I  go  for  Niagara  the  moment  our  arrangements  are  matured 
here.  Sir  George  has  actually  gone  for  the  head  of  the  bkc 
with  a  reinforcement.  To  prevent  his  playing  tricks  with 
Boyd,  I  have  sent  him  (Boyd)  the  note  of  which  you  have  a 
copy. 

On  Saturday,  21st,  one  hundred  and  sixty  regular  troops 
ascended  by  Ogdensburg  to  Kingston,  and  on  die  23d  and 
24th,  they  were  followed  by  five  hundred  highlanders  in  their 
kclts,  who  condiictcd  up  one  hundred  boats :  thus  we  sec 
that  this  quarter  attracts  chief  attention.  All  my  efforts  will 
be  made  to  induce  sir  George  to  draw  after  him  a  chief  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Kingston,  which  must  now  be  near  five 
thousand  strong.  The  situation  of  Proctor  and  the  irruption 
of  our  Indians  have  gone  far  to  excite  these  dispositions. 
Meet  mc  at  Niagara,  if  possible,  and  for  God's  sake  press 
on  the  recruits  from  Albany  and  the  southward,  and  send  me 
Wadsworth,  Swift,  Fen  wick,  and  Izard.  All  things  go  well 
here,  and  thank  God,  the  men  are  recovering  rapidl)-.  I  hear 
not  a  word  from  Hampton.  I  hope  he  does  not  mean  to 
take  the  siud ;  but  if  so,  we  can  do  without  him,  and  he 
should  be  sent  home. 

Trulv  vour;, 

jA.  WILKINSON. 

r.,fit!-J:/  ./   L'.il.'i'   i'ro-.ii  Mtj'jr'(it'U'i\i*  il'ii/:/:i,':on  to  f/w  Sc- 

cntar'f  rj'll\ir. 

Sir,  with  e***  rv  exertii>n  lie  c.oul-.l  m:ik«  ,  it  was  not  until  the 
!:ist  cveninr;  Chauncey  ^ot  ur.di  r  w.iv,  and  llie  v/eather  being 
'  wUw  !ie  must  bv  riOwoiriliis  harl^oijr. 

A)];i*er'ab]y  I'l  my  iuiormiition,  f«ir  James  Yeo  sailed  for  the 
iicad  of  tli'-'  hil;e  x\\*:  22(1  iTi/riiit,  v.iih  the  two  captured 
^ifhooners  i:i  :ul(lii'i(.i:i  i'.)  i.i-  scjutirlron,  wo  doiiht  to  co- 
operate with  sir  (.-e-  i%'3;e,  but  <iid  li'U  fjLt  clear  of  the  Ducks 
before  the  i2jth. 

Brigiidier-general  IJoyd  is  warntd  of  tiiis  movement,  and 
being  placed  on  his  guard,  he  oi;ght  lo  bafrie  every  enterprise 
f)f  the  eucuiy — what  an  awful  crisis  have  I  reached.  If  sir 
(xcorce  I '•:  ti.  IV  yd,  and  rir  Janus,  Chaunccy.  mv  prospects 
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are  blasted,  and  the  campaign  will,  I  fear,  be  lost.  If«ir 
George  beats  Boyd,  and  Chauncey  beats  sir  James,  Kingston 
yet  may  be  ours ;  but  should  both  the  knights  be  beaten,  an^ 
our  quarter-master  can  find  transport  in  season  (of  which  I 
have  fears,  as  I  found  next  to  none  here),  then  we  shall  cer- 
tainly winter  in  Montreal,  if  not  discomfited  by  some  get  of 
God.  If  I  could  have  mustered  three  thousand  co||ibatant9 
on  this  ground,  with  transport  to  bear  them,  I  would  noir 
have  been  before  Kingston,  where  sir  George  has  left  only 
one  thousand  five  hundred  regular  troops,  and  about  five 
hundred  militia ;  but  our  utmost  ftrce  is  short  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the  inclosed  re- 
turn, and  we  could  not  have  found  boats  to  transport  one 
thousand. 

The  enemy,  having  determined  to  change  his  system  of 
operations  from  defence  to  offence,  is  assembling  his  whole 
disposable  force  at  the  head  of  the  lake  to  attack  fort  George ; 
thus  placing  himself  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Montretu  to 
give  seasonable  succour  to  that  city :  he  certainly  presumes 
on  our  imbecility,  and  we  as  certainly  should  take  advantage 
of  his  presumption. 

The  militia  called  for  should  therefore  be  immediately 
arrayed  and  marched  to  this  frontier,  and  major-general 
Hampton  should  without  delay  cross  the  Champlain  and 
commence  his  movement  towards  St.  Johns,  taking  the  Isle 
aux  Noix  in  his  route  or  not,  as  circumstances  may  justify. 

Four  thousand  of  the  best  appointed  yeomanry  should  be 
ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Hamilton,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  for 
eventual  operations  with  this  division ;  and  the  residue  may 
accompany  or  follow  Hampton,  to  draw  the  militia  of  Mont- 
real and  the  disposable  force  of  the  lower  country  to  the  east 
of  the  Si.  Lawrence,  and  thereby  make  the  island  an  easy 
conquest  from  this  quarter. 

Sir  George  Prevost  it  would  seem  has  taken  his  part,  and 
deluded  by  the  hope  of  reconquest,has  abandoned  his  rear  to 
our  enterprise,  and  we  might  now  without  the  co-operation  of 
our  squadron,  safely  occupy  Madrid,  and  cut  the  communi- 
cation of  the  two  provinces  with  this  division  only,  if  we  Imd 
transports ;  but  of  this  we  are  totally  destitute,  every  boat  we 
command  here  being  at  this  time  absent  with  a  detachment 
of  eight  hundred  men,  ordered  to  make  a  feint  to  the  west- 
ward under  pretence  of  reinforcing  Niagara  before  I  was 
apprised  of  sir  George^s  movements. 

VOL.  III.  16 
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Sir,  Socket fs  Harbour,  August  30, 1813,  5  oVfoci,  P.  M. 

I  have  commenced,  barely,  the  arrangement  of  the  depart- 
ment of  intelligence ;  an  intelligencer  lefc  Kingston  or  its 
vicinity,  last  evening,  to  tell  me  that  sir  George  Prevost  had 
commenced  his  operations  against  Boyd,  and  had  driven  in 
his  piquets  and  taken  sixty  or  seventy  prisoners,  but  had  been 
repulsed  from  his  line  of  encampment.  The  militia  of 
Montreal  are  at  Kingston,  and  reinforcements  by  single 
hundreds  are  arriving  frequently;  four  hundred  men  arc 
expected  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

The  force  at  KingstonMs  2000  men  (regulars  1500,  militia 
500).  Major-general  Darrach  commands,  and  they  arc  as- 
siduously strengthening  their  works.  Sir  James  Yeo  suled 
with  six  weeks  provisions,  expressly  toco-operate  with  air 
George  at  the  head  of  the  lake ;  a  double  battle  and  a  doublg 
victory  offer  a  strong  temptation ;  but  I  will  not  be  diverted 
from  my  course, 

I  have  written  governor  Tompkins  on  the  subject  of  a  draft 
of  militia  for  the  strait  of  Niagara,  to  supply  the  absence  of 
our  troops  of  the  line  and  prevent  clamour,  but  have  not  been 
so  happy  as  to  receive  an  acknowledgment  of  my  letter. 

With  perfect  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JA.  WILKINSON. 
The  honourable  John  Armstron^^  Secretary  of  War • 

War  Department,  Sept.  6,  1813,  Sacketfs  Harbour, 
Dear  general,  I  arrived  here  yesterday.  Nothing  new, 
excepting  that  Prevost  has  returned  to  Kingston.  General 
Hampton  will  go  through  the  campaign  cordially  and  vigo- 
rously, but  will  resign  at  the  end  of  it.  He  will  be  ready  to 
move  by  the  20th  with  an  effective  regular  force  of  4000, 
and  a  militia  detachment  of  1500.  On  the  supposition  that 
sir  George  had  decidedly  taken  his  part,  and  had  chosen  the 
peninsula  as  his  champ  de  bataille,  I  had  ordered  Hampton 
to  move  immediately  against  the  Isle  aux  Noix.  2000  militia 
will  be  promptly  assembled  at  Champion,  twenty-four  miles 
from  this  place,  and  on  tiie  route  to  the  St.  Lawrence.    The 

f>lace  was  selected,  as  offering  two  objects,  and  of  course 
eaving  his  kniglitship  to  guess.  To  have  pushed  them  di- 
rectly to  Ogdensbnrgh,  would  not  have  had  that  advantage. 
A  larger  draft  would  have  been  difRcuh.  Another  view  of 
the  subject  is,  that  this  part  of  the  plan  cannot  be  confided  to 
militia  exclusively ;  they  must  be  propped  by  a  regular  corps. 
Otherwise  the  back  door  may  not  be  sufficiently  closed  and 
barred. 
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The  battle  on  the  lake !  Shall  we  have  one  ?  If  Yeo  finite 
and  is  beaten,  all  will  be  well.  If  he  does  not  iight,  the  result 
may  also  be  favourable. 

Yours,  cordially, 
General  Wilkinson.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  Wilkinson  to  the  Se^ 
cretary  of  War ^  dated  Fort  George^  11th  Sept.  1813. 

"  I  have  indulged  the  hope  for  several  days  past  that  I 
should  have  been  enabled  to  address  you  in  propria  persona, 
but  in  this  I  have  been  baffled  by  a  severe  and  unremitting 
malady,  which  obliges  me  to  resort  to  the  pen  of  a  common 
friend. 

^^  I  reached  this  place  the  evening  of  the  4th.  Commodore 
Chauncey  at  that  time  occupied  the  harbour ;  and  sir  James 
Yeo  with  the  British  squadron  was  vapouring  in  front  of  it. 
This  state  of  things  continued  without  any  material  change, 
until  the  evening  of  the  7th,  when  a  light  land  breeze  gave  to 
the  commodore  an  opportunity  of  standing  out  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  two  squadrons  were  about  two  leagues  asunder, 
of  consequence  an  action  appeared  inevitable :  yet  so  it  has 
happened,  that,  since  that  period,  until  about  five  o'clock, 
yesterday,  P.  M.,  these  two  naval  armaments  have  kept  from 
4  to  8  miles  distant,  without  having  exchanged  a  single  shot, 
or  done  to  each  other  the  smallest  visible  damage.  The 
British  uniformly  on  the  retreat,  and  the  American  in  pursuit* 

"  General  Peter  B.  Porter  left  me  to  day,  properly  autho- 
rised and  instructed  to  bring  into  operation  a  corps  of  the  Six 
Nation  Indians,  which  he  proposes  to  increase  to  KXX)  men, 
by  volunteers  from  the  militia,  and  is  disposed  to  be  busy  and 
active  wherever  he  mav  be  directed. 

"  I  hear  nothing  of  brigadier-general  M*Clure,  and  the 
New  York  militia.  I  shall  mature  my  plans  for  embarkation, 
as  rapidly  as  the  difficuhies  which  may  oppose  me  can  be 
matured;  but  we  are  greatly  deficient  in  transport,  and  have 
not  received  a  single  boat  from  Oswego  or  any  other  place. 
Strong  shallops  and  slip- keels  are  necessary  to  the  transport 
of  the  heavy  cannon,  ordnance  stores,  ammunition,  clothing, 
&c.  &c. 

"  I  am  writing  to  Bomford  for  many  things  which  I  was 
assured  I  should  find  here ;  and  I  pray  you  to  put  him  on 
the  alert,  or  I  may  be  caught  in  the  snow.  I  dictate  this  un- 
der much  depression  of  head  and  stomach  ;  and  am, 

With  great  respect  and  esteem,  your  most  obedient  servuil;, 

JA.  WILKINSON. 


■  *  .■ 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  General  Wilkinson  to  the  Secretary  of 
JVar,  dated  Fort  George^  Sept.  16,  1813. 

*^  I  have  escaped  from  my  pallet,  and  with  a  giddy  head 
and  trembling  hand  will  endeavour  to  scrawl  you  a  few  lines, 
the  first  I  have  written  since  my  arrival  here. 

^^  With  respect  to  the  advance  squadrons,  we  are  still  with- 
out one  word  of  authentic  information,  but  we  are  entertained 
by  daily  rumours  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  they  are  incon- 
sistent and  contradictory.  I  hope  we  may  soon  have  an  end 
of  this  state  of  uncertainty,  which  damps  our  exertiona,  and 
retards  our  measures. 

"  The  removal  of  the  main  body  of  the  troops  from  thii 
position  is  an  operation  of  great  delicacy  and  interest;  and  it 
Was  therefore  your  presence  here  would  have  been  moraiai- 
portant  than  elsewhere. 

'^  I  am  not  authorised  to  abandon  this  useless  occupaacyi 
and  therefore  it  must  be  maintained  against  the  united  Bri- 
tish force  in  its  vicinity ;  to  secure  the  end,  and  nothing  must 
be  hazarded,  will  require  a  serious  drain  from  our  best  troopa, 
which  enfeebles  our  too  feeble  force  for  the  main  attack.  Tne 
head  of  the  militia  under  M'Clure,  has  not  yet  shown  itself: 
when  it  does  (if  in  any  reasonable  time),  and  we  have  con- 
ferred, I  shall  be  better  enabled  to  develope  the  intricate  padi 
before  me.  But  in  the  mean  time,  alas !  sir,  the  season  wiD, 
I  fear,  be  lost. 

^^  The  Indians  enter  into  our  views  with  great  eeal,  and  I 
look  for  a  corps  of  at  least  five  hundred  men  in  eight  days  5 
whether  to  relieve  De  Rottenberg  of  five  or  six  hundred  of 
his  effective  men,  before  I  turn  my  back  on  him,  will  be  dc* 
termined  by  considerations  of  policy  in  relation  to  our  rejl 
allies  and  the  militia,  and  the  fate  of  our  squadrons.  The 
enemy  profess  to  day  a  total  ignorance  of  the  occurrence  of 
an  action  between  the  squadrons. 

"  In  the  course  of  sixteen  days  the  enemy  have  lost  sixty- 
five  men  by  desertion,  we  barely  six.  We  count  460O  on 
Eper,  and  could  show  about  3400  combatants.  The  enemy, 
)m  the  best  information  wc  have,  have  about  3000  men  on 
paper,  of  whom,  1-KX)  are  sick.  Shall  I  make  a  sweep  of 
them  or  not,  at  the  hazard  of  our  main  object  ?  Not  unless 
that  main  object  is  jeopardised  by  the  fate  of  our  squadrons 
•—it  would  require  an  operation  of  three  weeks;  but  my 
views  are  forward,  and  I  shall  not  abandon  the  prospect 
while  a  ray  of  hope  remains. 

**  I  have  received  your  letters  to  the  6th  from  Sackeit*s 
Harbour,  and  thank  you  for  them.     For  your  comfort,  the 
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men  here  are  gaining  health,  and,  with  their  officers,  breathe 
an  ardent  spirit  for  combat." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  Wilkinson  to  the  Se* 

cretary  of  War^  dated 
Dear  General,  Fort  George^  Sept.  18, 1813. 

Accidents  detained  the  express  last  evening,  and  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  drop  you  another  line. 

Not  a  word  more  of  Chauncey ;  what  has  become  of  him  I 
I  pray  you  to  decide,  whether  I  am  to  move,  with  or  with- 
out any  further  knowledge  of  the  squadron.  From  the 
inclosed  No.  2,  it  would  appear  that  the  enemy  expect  tran- 
quil winter  quarters  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  the  number 
of  barracks  proposed  to  be  built  will  not  receive  more  than 
1400  or  1600  men,  including  guards,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, stow  them  as  you  can ;  but  shall  I  have  the  enemy 
within  four  miles  of  this  place,  making  a  wide  investiture  of 
it  from  Queenstown  to  Four  Mile  creek]  or  shall  I  break 
him  up?  with  our  prospects  the  decision  is  embarrassing; 
change  them  to  the  abandonment  of  the  chief  design,  and  our 
course  is  direct,  viz. :  to  take  possession  at  Burlington  bay, 
and  cut  up  or  capture  the  whole  division  in  this  quarter, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  3000  regular  troops.  I  pray  you 
to  deliberate  on  these  points  and  give  me  your  advice  with- 
out delay. 

I  have  despatched  an  express  to  for  general 

M^Clure,  of  whom  I  have  heard  nothing  since  my  last ;  but 
to  supply  the  defect  of  his  silence,  the  inclosed  copy  of  a 
communication  from  a  committee  of  which  P.  B.  Porter  is 
chief,  will  fully  suffice.  I  have  responded  in  the  most  cour- 
teous terms,  making  reference  to  you  for  your  determination 
on  the  momentous  occasion,  as  you  will  perceive  from  my 
answer.  Now  let  me  intreat  you  to  weigh  these  propositions, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  possible  failure  of  the  militia, 
and  the  substitution  in  such  case  of  these  volunteers ;  for  in 
the  present  crisis,  we  should,  if  possible,  render  "  assurance 
doubly  sure."  The  letter  of  David  Hodman  (a  stranger)  is 
also  transmitted  for  consideration :  let  me  have  your  answer, 
and  tell  me  how  to  act  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  beseech* 
The  boats  from  Oswego  have  not  yet  arrived. 

I  am  feeble  to  childhood,  but  shall  look  at  the  troops  in 
battalion  on  Tuesday. 

Truly  yours, 

JA.  WILKINSON. 
The  honourable  John  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War* 
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Sir,  Fort  George^  Sept.  18,  1813. 

I  am  ordered  by  general  Wilkinson  to  forward  the  inclo- 
sed papers.  One,  a  letter  from  a  committee  of  three,  of 
which  P.  B,  Porter  is  the  first;  and  the  other  a  letter  from 
Daniel  Rodman,  the  organ  of  an  association  of  residents  in 
and  near  Canandaigua. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

H,  LEE,  jr.  Major  of  Infantry^ 
and  Aidde  Camp  to  Major -General  WUAinwn* 
The  honourable  J.  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War • 

Sir,  Black  JRock,  Sept.  17, 1813. 

In  consequence  of  encouragements  from  genend  Boydp 
that  a  general  and  decisive  movement  was  about  to  be  made 
by  the  army,  and  that  an  additional  force  was  desirable,  we 
repaired  to  fort  George  about  five  weeks  ago  with  50O  men, 
consisting  of  volunteers,  militia,  and  Indians.  Most  of  us 
remained  there  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  but  our  hopes 
not  being  realized,  the  men  continually  dispersed  and  went 
home,  not  however  without  expectations,  again  encouraged 
by  generals  Boyd  and  Williams,  that  we  should  be  shordy 
called  on  again  to  aid  in  operations,  which  the  people  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  so  long  harassed  by  the  calamities  of 
war,  feel  so  strong  an  interest  in  forwarding.  Under  similar 
expectations,  many  of  our  friends  in  the  interior  have  intima- 
ted to  us  their  readiness  to  join  with  respectable  reinforce- 
ments on  the  shortest  notice :  and  we  are  informed  that  one 
company,  about  70  strong,  is  actually  on  its  march,  and  will ' 
arrive  here  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

We  are  at  this  moment  much  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  and  our 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  various  rumours  and  conjectures 
circulated  by  the  different  officers  daily  arriving  from  head- 
quarters, some  of  whom  represent  that  no  offensive  operations 
are  to  be  undertaken  on  this  frontier,  but  that  the  regular 
army  is  immediately  to  be  marched,  either  to  the  east  to  at- 
tack Kingston,  or  to  the  west  to  join  general  Harrison. 
Others  state  that  an  attack  is  to  be  made  on  the  British  for- 
ces in  the  vicinity  of  this  place. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  induced  to  inquire  of 
you  whether  such  a  force  as  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  raise 
is  desired  by  you  to  effectuate  your  plans,  and  if  so,  in  what 
numbers,  and  at  what  time  ?  If  your  object  be  to  sally  out 
upon  the  enemy  at  fort  George,  we  could  bring  you  a  respec- 
table force.  But,  on  the  contrary',  if  you  meditate  an  attack 
at  some  other  point,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular  troops 
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from  fort  George,  and  placing  this  frontier  on  the  defeiwive 
only,  by  means  of  militia,  we  would  obs('rve  that  our  pre- 
pared force  is  of  such  a  character  as  could  not  be  engaged  in 
this  service. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  you  intend  to  withdraw  the 
regular  troops  from  this  frontier,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  a 
proposition  for  your  consideration. 

We  believe  we  are  not  incorrect  in  saying  that  it  would 
require  nearly  quite  as  great  a  force  to  defend  this  line  of 
frontier  against  a  given  force  of  the  enemy,  as  it  would  to 
attack  and  subdue  that  enemy.  Sir  George  Prevost  has  or- 
dered the  militia  of  the  upper  province  to  be  called  out  en 
masse.  They  are  to  assemble  on  Saturday  next.  And  if, 
after  your  departure,  the  enemv  opposite  here  should  take  it 
in  his  head  to  retain  all  his  regular  force,  and  play  off  his 
skill  against  the  inexperience  of  our  militia,  wc  might  have 
occasion  to  fear  a  repetition  of  former  scenes  in  the  present 
war. 

Our  proposition  (in  case  of  your  leaving  this  place)  is,  that 
wc  be  permitted  to  raise  between  this  and  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber a  volunteer  force  of  from  1000  to  1200  men,  exclusive  of 
Indians.  That  wc  add  to  it  as  many  of  the  militia  stationed 
on  the  lines  as  may  be  willing  to  join  us.  That  we  be  fur- 
nished with  a  small  train  (say  4  pieces)  of  field  artillery',  with 
experienced  officers  and  men  to  fight  them;  and  that  with 
this  force  we  be  authorised  to  invade  the  enemy^s  countr\-. 

Should  you  think  proper  to  confer  such  an  authority  on  us, 
and  direct  that  the  volunteers  shall  be  furnished  with  arms, 
ammunition,  provisions,  &c.  and  receive  pay  while  in  actual 
ser\'ice,  we  pledge  our  lives  that  before  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son we  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  valuable  and  populous 
peninsula  opposite  this  river,  and  either  capture,  destroy,  or 
disperse  all  the  enemy's  force  in  this  quarter. 

Vou  may  perhaps  make  it  convenient  to  send  an  answer 
by  the  bearer,  captain  Hall. 

We  are,  sir,  most  rcspectfullv,  vour  o!)edient  servants, 

PETER  B.  POHTEK, 
CYHKNIUS   CHAPIN, 
Mnjor-GiiKral  Wilkinson.  JOSEPfl  M'CLUKE. 

Sir,  CaJiamlaiprua^  Svpt,  14,  1813. 

A  large  niunber  of  patriotic  citi;2ens  of  this  and  the  adja- 
cent towns,  anxious  to  do  their  duty  in  a  crisis  so  interesting 
to  the  nation  in  general,  and  to  this  pai't  of  the  country  in 
paiticular,   have   associated    themselves   to  volunteer  their 
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services  to  the  United  States  for  the  residue  of  the  campaigD 
at  least • 

In  order  to  effectuate  their  intentions,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  their  movements  should  receive  your  approbs- 
tionand  sanction,  and  that  they  should  be  assured  of»  that  the 
corps,  whether  a  company,  battalion,  or  (as  is  possible)  a  re- 
giment, should  be  received,  organized,  and  countenanced  fay 
your  order  and  authoritv.  The  lateness  of  the  season  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  members  induce  us  to  request  an  eariy 
and  authoritative  reply,  that  the  association  may  be  equi|>ped 
according  to  law,  and  be  useful  to  their  country  this  season. 
It  may  not  be  hardly  decorous  for  us  to  say  it,  but  we  miiat 
observe  that  the  subscribers  will  prove  to  be  obedient  and 
brave  soldiers. 

In  their  behalf,  I  am,  respectfuUv,  your  obedient  servant 

DANL.  RODMAN. 
Major-General  Wilkinson^  or  officer  commanding  fort  George* 

Gentlemen,  Fort-George^  Sept.  18,-1813» 

Your  letter  of  yesterday,  whicli  reached  me  last  eveningt 
gives  you  a  claim  to  my  acknowledgments,  and  to  those  of 
your  country.  But  as  I  am  altogether  unauthorised  by  law 
or  instruction  to  sanction  your  plan  for  the  levy  of  a  body  of 
volunteers,  and  as  your  anticipations,  propositions,  and  sug- 
gestions embrace  a  range  and  a  character  upon  which  I  have 
neither  right  nor  authority  to  deliberate,  I  have  considered  it 
my  duty  to  transmit  a  copy  -of  your  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  now  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  by  express,  for  his  delibera- 
tion and  decision. 

I  hope  he  may  find  it  convenient  and  proper  to  meet  yoor 
views,  and  have  only  to  add,  that  }'ou  shall  be  advised^of  his 
answer  without  a  moment^s  delay,  after  it  may  reach  my 
hands. 

With  high  consideration  and  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  gentlemen,  yciur  most  obedient  servant, 

JA.  WILKINSON. 
To  Peter  B.  Porter^  Major  Cyrenius  Chafhiy 
and  Joseph  M^Clure. 

Dear  General,  Sacketi^s  Harbour^  September  18, 1813> 

Our  information  from  the  other  side  of  the  lake  amounts 
to  this:  Prevost  goes  to  Montreal.  The  whole  regular  force 
in  Kingston  consists  of  ten  companies  of  De  Waterville's 
regiment,  that  at  Prescott  of  two  compames  of  the  saiae 
corps,  and  about  forty  artillerists. 
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De  Waterville's  regiment  was  made  up  in  Spain,  it  GOilfi« 
posed  of  Poles,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  and 
completely  disaiFected.  What  a  precious  moment  my  friend 
is  this. 

The  commodore  was  brought  back  to  us  yesterday  by  ad* 
verse  winds.  He  goes  this  moming<— Jet  not  the  great  ob« 
jects  of  the  campaign  be  hazarded  by  running  after  Yto : 
these  accomplished  his  race  is  run.  Kingston,  or  the  point 
below  seized,  all  above  perishes,  because  the  tree  is  then  gir^ 
died. 

In  speaking  of  your  artillery  you  do  not  include  the  guna 
taken  at  fort  George,  and  which  will  be  necessary  for  its  de« 
fence.  A  small  garrison  will  be  sufficient  against  asaauk : 
siege  we  need  not  dread.  It  is  already  too  late  to  live  in 
trenches.  Porter  (of  the  artiller})  would  do  well  to  com- 
mand the  place.  Tell  him  from  me  he  is  a  brigadier  by  bre- 
vet. 

The  means  of  transportation  are  now  with  you,  hasten 
your  march,  and  may  God  bless  you  in  all  your  enterprises. 

Yours,  trulv  and  always, 
General  mikinson.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  JVilkinson  to  the  Secre* 
tary  of  War^  dated  September  20^A,  1813. 

I  am  well  again,  and  that's  a  good  thing,  for  I  have  been 
during  my  sickness  somewhat  of  a  smellfungus* 

Now  indeed  would  be  a  fine  time  to  slip  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence if  Chaunccy  could  keep  sir  James  blockaded  above 
Kingston  and  command  the  river  below  at  the  same  time, 
and  our  preparations  were  completely  matured,  but  it  is  an 
herculean  task  to  extract  order  from  chaos.  No  time  has  or 
shall  be  lost  on  my  part ;  but  we  cannot,  when  prepared  at  all 
points,  controul  the  winds — It  was  last  night  only  the  tran- 
sports from  Oswego  arrived ;  and  if  I  am  not  hardly  op- 
posed by  weather,  I  hope  I  shall  have  1000  men  afloat  by  the 
26th,  and  complete  my  embarkation  on  the  30ch,  after  which, 
until  we  reach  Grenadier  Island,  I  must  look  to  our  squadron 
and  the  heavens  for  safety. 

Chauncey  tells  me  he  is  liable  to  be  blown  off  from  his  sta* 
tion,  and  in  such  case  sir  James  may  slip  out  by  him,  but  pro- 
mises to  follow  him.  It  is  material,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  following  and  cutting  our  rear,  thai  some  competent 
force  should  take  post  on  the  Bt.  Lawrence  below  Kingston ; 
and  I  pray  of  you  to  make  this  arrangement  with  Chauncey. 
Before  I  left  Sackett's  Harbour,  I  ordered  a  dozen  slip  keel- 
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ed  boats,  to  carry  fifty  men  and  row  30  oars,  to  be  armed 
with  a  light  cannon  in  their  bow. 

This  armament  is  to  sweep  the  St.  Lawrence  of  the  ene- 
my's gun  boats,  and  to  take  post  in  advance  when  and  where- 
ever  it  may  be  adviseable.  I  beg  you,  if  neccssar}'  on  your 
part,  to  give  effect  to  this  order* 

We  have  just  received  advice  confirmatory  of  a  naval  com- 
bat on  lake  Erie,  in  which  it  is  said  Perry  has  taken  the 
whole  British  squadron  on  the  10th  instant,  and  brought  the 
vessels  into  *'*'  Putney  harbour  at  the  islands'^ — ^his  own  ves- 
sel, the  Lawrence,  barely  capable  of  being  floated.  The  ac- 
tion lasted  six  hours.  This  will  cancel  your  news  from  our 
commodore. 

The  inclosed  letter  from  general  M^Clure  breathes  a  good 
spirit,  but  he  will  not  he  up  for  several  days.  In  the  mean 
time  I  shall  prepare  his  orders^  to  be  ready  to  give  him  the 
command. 

A  body  of  horse,  a  small  one  at  that  point  where  the  fate 
of  the  island  is  to  be  decided  by  combat  (for  believe  not  that 
we  shall  get  possession  of  Montreal  without  a  battle),  will  be 
invaluable.  Bum  has  been  ordered  hence  some  time  before 
my  arrival,  to  recruit  his  cavalr^^and  prepare  them  for  action, 
and  I  shall  order  him  by  express  to-morrow  to  incline  by  in- 
direct dilatory  marches  towards  Hamilton,  there  to  look  for 
further  orders,  somewhere  about  Antwerp  or  that  quarter. 
From  Denmark  or  Champion  he  is  to  advise  the  command- 
ing officer  at  Sackett's  Harbour  of  his  movements. 

De  Rottenberg  is  under  the  full  belief  that  I  mean  to  at- 
tack him,  and  I  shall  keep  up  the  delusion  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  snaiPs  pace  of  the  reinforcements  approaching  this 
division,  and  pardon  me,  their  direction  and  route,  occasion 
me  surprise.  Of  what  avail  will  be  the  detachments  under 
colonels  Randolph  and  Coles*,  which  arc,  I  learn  from  Wash- 
ington, on  their  march  to  this  pthic,  where  they  cannot,  or 
will  not  arrive  before  the  1 5th  proximo.  If  these  detach- 
ments had  been  ordered  on  by  all  the  availa!)le  water  com- 
munications from  Annapolis  to  Albany,  they  could  have 
reached  Sackett's  Harbour  in  season,  and  a  column  of  800 
men  would  have  been  founcl  an  important  desideratum  in 
our  impending  operations.  Where  also  are  the  1000  men 
reported  to  me  by  colonel  Duane  as  being  ready  for  march 
before  I  reached  Philadelphia  ?  I  must  hope  near  Sackett*8 

*  These  corps  arrived  in  time 
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Harbour.  I  put  these  questions  to  you  that  I  may  apprise 
you  of  facts,  that  you,  with  whom  it  rests,  may  apply  the  re- 
medy, for  I  find  we  possess  little  military  subordination  or 
respect,  and  that  a  chief  of  an  army  is  obeyed  more  from 
courtesy  than  principle  or  professional  obligations* 

I  send  this  by  the  privateer  Fox  to  commodore  Chauncey,     , 
with  a  request  that  he  accelerate  its  progress  to  you.     Thi»^^"^ 
place  neither  stops  a  gap,  extends  our  possessions,  nor  cO^ 
vers  or  protects  a  country ;  it  is  good  for  nought^  but  to  com- 
mand the  ground  it  occupies,  and  therefore  I  shall  dismantle 
and  abandon  it. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Major-Gc" 

neral  JVzIkinson^  dated  Sacietfs  Harbour^ 
Dear  General,  September  22,  1813. 

Your  letters  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  instant  have  been 
this  moment  received ;  I  hasten  to  answer  them.  The  main 
object  must  be  prosecuted  ;  Chauncey  is  not  broken  down ; 
he  can  and  will  command  the  lake,  and  while  he  does  so, 
our  position  at  fort  George  may  be  maintained.  If  the  ene- 
my's sick  list  amounts  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  out  of  ^ 
three  thousand,  the  enemy  can  undertake  nothing  with  ef- 
fccU  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  close  with  P.  -S.  Porter'^s 
propositioJiy  made  in  the  following  words,  viz. :  "  Our  pro- 
position (in  case  of  your  leaving  this  place)  is,  that  we  be 
permitted  to  raise,  between  this  and  the  1st  of  October,  a 
volunteer  force  of  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  two 
hundred  men,  exclusive  of  Indians ;  that  we  add  to  it  as  ma- 
ny of  the  militia  stationed  on  the  lines  as  may  be  willing  to 
join  us ;  that  we  be  furnished  with  a  small  train  (^ay  four 
pieces  of  field  artillery  with  experienced  officers  and  men  to 
fight  them)  and  that  with  this  force  we  be  authorised  to  in- 
vade the  enemy's  country. 

Rodman's  corps  may  join  Porter.  Any  volunteers  you 
may  have  with  the  army,  whose  times  are  near  expiring,  and 
who  are  desirous  of  continuing  in  service,  may  do  so  also. 
We  will  cover  the  whole  by  a  requisition  upon  governor 
Tompkins  for  additional  militia. 

The  enemy's  fleet  have  left  the  Chesapeake,  I  belitve  for 
Halifax,  whence  the  land  troops  are  to  be  sent  into  Canada : 
another  motive  for  quick  movements. 

My  last  letters  by  Chauncey  of  the  18th  or  19th  gave  you 
all  we  yet  know.  Prevost  has  left  Kingston,  it  is  said,  for 
Quebec ;  more  probably  for  Montreal. 

Yours,  faithfully  and  ever, 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
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Dear  sir,  Niagara^  September  27,  1813,  6  o^clock^  A.  M. 

I  received,  at  eight  o'clock  last  evening,  your  interesting 
letter  of  the  22cl,  and  shall  employ  its  authorisations  to  the 
best  possible  effect. 

Fifteen  hundred  men  were  embarked  with  orders  to  sail 
the  day  before  yesterday,  but  a  strong  easterly  wind  has  made 
it  impossible  to  move. 

The  whole  force,  say  three  thousand  combatants,  after  de- 
ducting the  garrisons  of  fort  George  and  Niagara,  were  rea- 
dy for  embarkation  yesterday,  and  as  the  weather  is  serene 
at  this  moment,  I  hope  the  whole  may  be  able  to  move  at 
dusk  this  day :  I  say  at  dusk,  because  I  am  desirous  to  keep 
my  neighbours  under  a  delusion  as  long  as  possible ;  they  are 
perplexed  as  to  my  intentions,  and  will  not  be  able  to  pene- 
trate thend  before  they  have  discovered  the  course  of  my  flo- 
tilla. 

I  have  authentic  information  from  York  the  evening  of 
the  24th  instant.  The  brigade  of  militia  in  the  vicinity  were 
required  to  assemble  the  25th,  and  six  hundred  men  of  the 
41st  and  49th  regiments,  second  ixittalion,  were  daily  expect- 
ed there  on  their  route  to  tliis  neighbourhood :  this  is  good ; 
and  still  better,  three  spacious  block-houses  are  ordered  fay 
sir  Cieorge  to  be  erected  at  York. 

But,  sir,  here  is  one  drawback ;  the  tantalizing  sir  James 
Yeo  was  in  shore  with  his  fleet,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
(Friday),  about  twenty-eight  miles  east  of  York.  Where  he 
is  now,  v/e  know  n(,r.  Tor  he  lias  not  since  been  heard  of,  and 
Chauncey  \.\  JMst  hendinj;-  out  the  L:idy  of  the  Lake  and  the 
Neptune  lo  reconnoitre  York  and  the  coast  in  that  quarter. 
What  ni.\y  be  the  \iews  of  the  knight?  to  gasconade,  to  re- 
tard my  movement,  or  to  enable  l)e  Kottenbcrg  to  follow 
ine  ?  I  am  unable  to  divine,  i)ut  will  not  l)e  longer  delayed, 
and,  therefore,  shall  be  twency  miles  to  the  eastward  before 
to-morrow  morning,  should  the  weather  permit.  If  sir  James 
can  Ije  discovered,  Chauncey  will  seek  him,  otherwise  he  will 
sail  wiih  me  to  cover  my  left  flank. 

A^  we  have  ncU  a  moment  to  lose,  I  shu'I  proceed  directlv 
to  Grenadier'-'"  lsl;uul,  v.riiing  you  and  sending  orders  to  the 
ronimanding  ofllcer  by  a  despatch  boat,  en  passant. 

After  all,  we  are  so  straitent'd  for  transport,  that  we  shall 
not  find  room  for  nionr  titan  rii'ieen  d.iys  prcvisioiis ;  indeed, 
we  have  little  more  to  *.;).ire  from  thi=i  ;)«;sitlon,  and  thcre- 

*  I  iiuil  '!•  I'  rrn)p.cvi  0:1  J.I''-  fo'ii.t  ol  rciidciivnus  bet'^re  1  Itcanl  from 
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fore,  our  sole  dependence  must  be  on  the  magazines  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbour,  of  which  the  contractor  should  be  personally 
advised.     Heaven  protect  you. 
Truly  yours, 

JA.  WILKINSON. 
Honourabk  John  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War. 

Dear  Sir,  Fort  George^  October  2,  1813. 

Since  my  last  of  the  \7\!tk  I  have  had  difficulties,  perplex- 
ities, and  anxieties  siifficient  to  discompose  a  saint* 

Commodore  Chauncey  having  ascertained  that  the  British 
squadron  was  on  the  opposite  coast  agreeably  to  the  informa- 
tion I  had  given  him,  left  port  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  to 
look  for  it ;  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  we  discovered  our 
squadron  off  this  place  about  mid  channel,  and  standing  for 
the  York  shore;  about  12  o'clock,  though  very  distant,  we 
discovered  it  was  warmly  engaged,  the  enemy  to  leeward  and 
scarcely  discernible ;  we  could,  with  our  glasses,  distinguish 
the  Pike  firing  both  her  batteries,  and  frequendy  enveloped 
in  smoke.  The  enemy  was  forced  towards  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  about  3  o'clock  we  lost  sight  of  our  stemmost  vessel, 
the  action  still  continuing.  From  that  period  imtil  yesterday 
morning  I  was  kept  in  suspence  as  to  the  issue  of  the  ac- 
tion, the  wind  blowing  a  gale  from  the  south-east,  and  produ- 
cing such  a  swell  as  made  it  impossible  for  our  privateers  to 
keep  the  lake,  and  of  course  my  flotilla  was  confined  to  port 
with  the  troops,  either  on  board  or  encamped  on  the  beach. 
The  evening  be  JFore  the  last,  our  whole  fleet  (alone)  were  disco- 
vered beating  down  the  lake :  in  the  course  of  the  night  they 
came  to  off  Four  Mile  creek,  and  yesterday  morning  the  com- 
modore presented  himself.  Our  observations  on  the  action 
were  in  main  correct,  except  that  the  batde  was  fought  by  the 
Pike  alone  (or  next  to  it),  who  having  carried  away  sir  James' 
mizen  and  main-top-masts,  his  squadron  bore  up  to  protect 
him,  and  Chauncey  was  engaged  with  the  whole.  Unlucky 
fellow,  he  could  have  taken  a  schooner  and  a  brig,  but  his 
eyes  being  fixed  on  the  commodore,  he  could  not  look  at 
smaller  game.  Finally,  sir  James,  as  usual,  ran  away ;  was 
chased  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  came  to  anchor  close  in  shore  ; 
and  the  gale  and  tremendous  sea  threatening,  in  case  of  a 
continued  action,  to  put  both  squadrons  on  shore,  sir  James 
with  the  British  force  assembled  there,  and  Chauncey  into 
the  hands  of  die  enemy,  he  clawed  off  and  came  down  to 
confer  with  me ;  he  has  my  opinions  in  writing,  and  I  expect 
his  answer  this  morning. 


] 
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Early  yesterday,  before  I  had  heard  from  the  commodore, 
the  wind,  for  the  first,  becoming  favourable,  I  despatched  all 
my  batteaux,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  ascertained  sir  James  Yeo^s 
situation,  our  sail  boats  followed ;  but,  alas,  before  1  oMock 
the  wind  again  came  round  to  the  south  east,  and  several  of 
our  schooners  returned,  though  a  majority  of  them,  and  the 
whole  of  the  batteaux,  proceeded,  and  I  hope  reached  Eigh- 
teen Mile  creek. 

I  have  been  detained  bv  the  aiTival  of  about  350  Indians, 
to  whom  I  was  obliged  to  give  an  audience  and  a  talk,  and  I 
lodged  in  this  place  to  see  whether  the  enemy  might  look  at 
it,  and  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  the  garrison  of  690  nu- 
litia  and  800  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Scott.  We  have  just  had  an  alarm,  and  being  myself  among 
the  first  on  parade,  I  have  witnessed  a  scene  by  which  I  shall 
profit  Scott,  before  I  leave  him,  which  will  be  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  as,  thank  Almighty  God,  the  wind  again  breezes, 
though  it  has  rained  all  night,  and  still  continues  to  rain.  Oh, 
if  it  may  please  God  to  favor  us  with  this  breeze  we  shaD 
soon  be  near  you,  but  it  is  in  his  power,  by  adverse  winds  to 
delay,  and  by  tempests  to  destroy  us.  I  move  with  about 
3500  men-     Farewel,  and  God  preserve  you. 

J  A.  WILKINSON. 
The  hoJiourable  yolin  Arm$trc7\:^. 

Extract  from  the  yournai  of  the  Secretary  of  JVar. 

**  4th  October,  1813,  General  Wilkinson  arrived  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbour  on  this  day  from  fort  George.  He  immedi- 
ately visited  the  secretary  of  war,  in  company  with  generals 
Lewis  and  Brown,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  officers  re- 
monstrated freely  and  warmly  against  making  an  attack  on 
Kingston — urging  the  propriety  of  passing  that  post  and  of 
going  directly  to  JVIontreal. 

**  Tiic  secretary  of  war  differed  from  general  Wilkinson 
In  opinion,  but  ihouglit  his  objections  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  proposed  a  meeting  on  the  day  following  for  that 
purpose. 

"  The  meeting  took  place  accord  in  j^lv,  when  ^neral  Wil- 
kinson presented  the  paper  marked  No.  1.  That  marked 
No.  2,  was  presented  l)y  the  secretary,  and  the  opinion  with 
which  it  clobi's  was  adopted  a.^  that  v/hich  should  regulate 
the  movements  of  the  armr. 

No.  1. 

Reasons  fcr  :Utacking  Kiurston  crJcrior  to  a  descent  upon 
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1st,  We  shall  capture  a  garrison  of  800  or  1000,  and^de- 
molish  a  strong  hold  of  the  enemy* 

2d,  We  shall  destroy  his*  naval  depot  and  magazines  of 
every  species. 

3d,  We  shall  by  this  operation  diminish  his  force,  destroy 
his  resources,  and  place  the  division  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
under  de  Kottenberg,  in  great  difficulty  and  distress ;  and 

4th,  We  shall  destroy  every  naval  resource,  and  of  conse- 
quence prevent  the  building,  equipping,  and  even  repairing 
a  single  vessel* 

Against  this  attack  it  may  be  urged : 

1st,  That  the  reduction  of  the  place  may  cost  more  time 
than  we  calculate  on* 

2d,  It  may  encumber  us  with  wounded  and  sick  ;  and 

3d,  It  is  possible  the  British  squadron  may  as  heretofore 
elude  commodore  Chauncey,  and  find  us  before  Kingston, 
or  overtake  us  on  the  St.  Lawrence* 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  loss 
of  a  few  days  may  expose  us  to  the  autumnal  rains,  and 
jeopardise  the  chief  object  of  the  campaign.  In  the  second 
place,  our  own  force  will  be  diminished,  and  our  movements 
retarded;  and 

In  the  third  place,  the  chief  object  of  the  campaign,  the 
capture  of  Montreal^  will  be  utterly  defeated,  and  our  own 
army  subjected  to  great  difficulties,  losses,  and  perils. 

Submitted  to  the  honourable  the  secretarv  of  war. 

JA.  WILKINSON. 

No.  2- 

1st,  The  Niagara  division  will  probably  arrive  here  in  a 
day  or  two. 

2d,  The  weather  is  yet  good,  and  the  lake  navigable  by 
scows  and  boats. 

3d,  The  enemy's  main  force  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
fort  George,  and  his  fleet  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 

4th,  The  garrison  of  Kingston  does  not  exceed  800  or 
1000  men. 

5th,  If  we  effect  a  landing  at  M'Pherson's  farm,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Kingston,  a  point  may  be  seized,  which  will 
command  the  town,  the  forts,  and  the  harbour ;  and  within 
seven  hours  after  the  landing  is  effected  a  sufficient  battery 
may  be  erected  and  in  operation. 

6th,  Nine  and  12-pounders  will  be  sufficient  for  burning 
block-houses,  &c.  and  may  be  dragged  by  the  men* 

7th,  The  time  necessary  to  reduce  the  place  will  not  ex- 
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ceed  a  single  day,  and  of  course  will  not  materially  iDterfere, 
on  that  account,  with  our  object  below. 

8th,  The  loss  we  mav  sustain  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Judging  from  that  at  fort  George,  where  the  enemy  were 
more  numerous,  it  will  be  inconsiderable. 

9th,  The  advantages  of  taking  Kingston  are  two:  you  se- 
ver the  enemy's  line  of  communication,  and  you  expel  him 
from  his  only  secure  harbour. 

The  premises  assumed  under  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th 
heads  may  change,  and  our  conclusions  with  them*  The 
only  safe  decision  therefore  is,  that  if  the  British  fleet  shall 
not  escape  commodore  Chauncey  and  get  into  Kingston  har- 
bour ;  if  the  garrison  of  that  place  be  not  largely  reinforced; 
and  if  the  weather  be  such  as  will  allow  us  to  navigate  the 
lake  securely,  Kingston  shall  be  our  first  object,  omerwisc, 
we  shall  go  directly  to  MontreaL 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
Sacketfs  Harbour^  5th  October^  1813. 

Dear  General,  IVar  Dcpartmefit^  Octolfcr  9,  1813. 

Docs  there  exist  l)Ctweon  you  and  the  commodore  a  clear 
and  distinct  understanding  on  the  subject  of  our  plan  of  ope- 
rations, and  the  kind  and  degree  of  assistance  he  will  be  aUc 
to  give  to  its  execution  ?  Can  he  take  a  position  which  shall 
have  the  effect  of  shutting  in  Yeo,  and  of  covering  our  de- 
scent upon  Kingston,  and  our  subsequent  movement  down 
the  St.  Ijawrence  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  will,  immediately  on  our  appearance  at  Cirenadier  Island, 
occupy  the  passac;cs  of  the  river?  If  we  can  be  covered  in 
going  to  our  first  object,  and  should  attain  that,  we  may  be 
able  to  dispense  with  further  naval  assistance ;  but  should 
we  fail  (a  contingency,  which  being  possible,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded) naval  aid  will  be  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
second  part  of  the  plan.  As  the  fleet  is  v.-ind-bound,  and  the 
commodore  here,  explanations  on  these  points  may  be  readily 
and  conveniently  given.  Let  me  know  the  result,  and  be- 
lieve me 

Yours,  trulv, 
3Iajor'General  Wilkinson.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Dear  Sir,  Hcad-^tarters,  Sackett^s  Harbour^  Oct.  9,  1813. 
The  commodore  -.md  myself  have  hitherto  understood  each 
other  perfectly,  and  I  think  we  shall  harmonize  to  the  end. 
He  is  ready  to  sail  the  moment  the  wind  serves ;  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  nothing  essential  to  give  effect  to  the 
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operations  of  the  army  under  my  command,  and  to  accom- 
plish the  views  of  the  government,  has  been  or  shall  be  omit- 
ted. 
Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

JA.  WILKINSON. 
Honourabk  yohn  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  General  Wilkinson  to  the  SecretaAf  of 

War^  dated 
Head'^tarters^  Sacketfs  Harbour ^  October  18,  1813. 
*'  The  diminution  of  our  force  by  disease  and  various 
casualties,  and  more  especially,  the  uncertainty  of  the  period 
of  our  movement  against  Montreal,  render  it  necessary,  in 
my  judgment,  that  you  should  revoke  the  order  of  march  you 
have  given  to  major-general  Hampton,  and  that  he  should  be 
directed  to  march  for  Morrisville,  as  rapidly  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  health  of  his  troops.  This  proposition  is 
founded  on  the  presumption  that  we  make  the  reduction  of 
Kingston  and  the  conquests  of  the  upper  provinces,  the  first 
objects  of  our  operations." 

Sir,  War  Department^  October  19,  1813. 

I  received  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and  should  have  an- 
swered it  more  promptly,  but  that  business  of  the  south  and 
west  required  my  immediate  attention. 

When  on  the  4th  instant  you  returned  from  fort  George, 
we  had  the  prospect  of  a  spettdy  concentration  of  our  forces 
at  this  poinr;  the  Niagara  division  had  sailed  on  the  30th 
ult.  the  enemy's  principal  force  occupied  a  cantonment  be- 
tAveen  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario ;  his  fleet  was  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  and  his  garrison  at  Kingston,  reduced  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred  ifien.  Under  these  circumstances^  it  was  no 
doubt  wise  to  decide  as  we  did,  that  our  first  attack  should  * 
be  carried  against  that  place :  but  do  these  circumstances  any 
longer  exist  ?  The  expected  concentration  is  but  now  effect- 
ed (iSth  October),  a  reinforcement  of  1500  men  has  been 
thrown  into  Kingston;  the  British  fleet  has  got  into  port 
there,  and  our  force,  from  disease  and  other  casualties,  is,  ac- 
cording to  your  statement,  diminished  and  diminishing.  To 
reinstate  and  augment  this,  it  is  now  proposed  to  order  gene- 
ral Hampton  from  his  present  position  at  Chateaugay  to  Mor- 
risville, on  the  St.  Lawrence.  These  places  are  distant  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  miles.  A  march  of  such  lengdi  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
roads,  loaded  as  he  is  with  a  train  of  artillery,  with  means  Qf 

VOL.  niv  18 
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subsistence,  and  wiih  tents  and  bai^gage^  cannot  be  performed 
under  fifteen  days,  to  which  must  be  added  the  time  necca- 
san'  for  giving  the  order  for  making  the  arrangements  pre- 
liminary' to  such  a  movement,  and  for  making  also  the  sub- 
sequent one  from  Morrisville  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gaunanoqui 
river;  all  of  which  would  probably  protract  the  moment ctf 
junction  till  the  15th  of  November- 
Admonished  as  we  are  by  the  storms  which  have  assailed 
us  for  ten  days  past,  and  which  have  not  yet  ceased,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  a  period  so  late  would  of  itself  be  fatal  to  the 
project. 

Other  circumstances  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Be- 
ginning our  operations  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gaunanoqui 
river  we  shall  have  a  march  of  iwenty-four  miles  to  Kingston, 
and  through  a  country  covered  with  woods,  destitute  of  in- 
habitants, and  per\-ious  only  by  two  roads,  which,  without 
any  interruption  from  the  encmv,  are  represented  as  nearij 
impassable  at  presi.'nt.  l^his  movement  (unlike  that  original- 
ly projected*)  cannot  be  made  without  the  aid  of  horses,  and 
a  less  numner  of  these  than  six  hundrcdf ,  including  the  2d 
rec;iment  ol' dragoons,  is,  I  urdcrr<?t:tiid,  deemed  insufficient. 
Ni»w  tluso  must  be  fed,  .md  thtir  provender  drawn  from  f  A rf 
pliice^  as  the  country  liLtwt-tn  Gravtlh  point  and  Pultneyville, 
afi'ords  none,  and  inierposts  a  swampy  desarc  which  shuts  us 
out  from  the  supplies  of  Hossic  and  Kayvilh-,  &c.  An  ini« 
portant  question  arises  here — can  the  nccessar\"  forage  be 
obtained  from  this  i.cighhoisrhood  ?  the  quarter-master-ge- 
neral savs  *'  it  cannot,  that  it  must  br  carted  from  Lowville 
(•U)  miles  distant)  and  transportrd  hence  by  water/'  These 
facts,  on  your  plan,  menace  our  operations  against  Kingston 
with  a  delay,  which  would  nroiiablv  surround  us  with  all  the 
embarrassments  of  a  Canadian  winter,  and  extinguish  every 
hope  of  grasj)ing  the  oilier,  the  safer  and  the  greater  object 
below.     I  call  it  the  safer  and  greater  object,  because — 

At  IMontreal,  you  find  the  weaker  place,  and  the  smaller 
force  to  encounter :  at  Montreal  you  meet  a  fresh,  unexhaust- 
ed, efficient  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  men :  at  Mont- 
real, you  approach  your  own  resources,  and  establish  between 
you  and  them  an  easy  and  expeditious  intercourse :  at  Mont- 
real, you  occupy  a  point  which  must  be  gained  in  carr^'ing 
your  attacks  home  to  the  purposes  of  the  war,  and  which  if 
seized  nf/w^  will  save  one  campaign :  at  Montreal,  you  hold 

*  A  dcscrnt  at  M'iMier&nirK  farm  lino  mi  I  vs  nmt  a  )inlfbclo*-v  Kingston. 
f  Forage  for  XV"-  'nimbcr  was  rciiuircd  by  ili<  gtrncral 
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a  position  which  completely  severs  the  enemy'9  line  of  ppe- 
rations  ;  which  shuts  up  the  Ottawa  as  well  as  the  St.  («av* 
rence  against  him^  and  which,  while  it  restrains  all  beloyr^ 
withers  and  perishes  all  above  itself* 

These,  general,  are  the  thoughts  which  present  themselves 
on  your  proposition,  and  which  I  understand  as  abandoning, 
for  this  campaign,  the  proposed  attack  on  Montreal.  I  am 
entirely  disposed  to  listen  to  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  but  at  present,  the  reasons  assigned, 
leave  me  no  doubt  of  the  policy  of  pursuing,  promptly  and 
firmlyt'^,  the  plan  already  indicated,  and  which,  bi^sides  the 
approbation  of  the  president,  has  received  the  sanction  of  ft 
council  of  warf  • 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Major-General  Wilkinson.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Head'^arters^  Saciett^s  Harbgur^ 
Pear  Sir,  October  19,  1*13. 

I  was  labout  to  embark  for  Grenadier  Island,  when  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  this  morning,  which  I  will  endeavQur 
to  answer ;  my  very  feeble  condition  and  the  want  of  time 
for  reflection,  disqualify  me  from  doing  full  justice  to  my 
opinions. 

You  will  recollect  that  in  my  letter  of  the  6th  of  August, 
I  proposed  to  take  Kingston,  as  preliminary  to  an  attack  qn 
Montreal ;  you  offered  a  different  opinion  in  your  letter  of 
the  8th,  and  on  my  arrival  here,  I  submitted  the  alternative 
CO  a  council  of  war,  which  decided  in  favour  of  your  plan,  to 

• 

•  This  refers  to  the  preceding"  plan,  approved  by  the  president  on  the 
23d  July,  and  comnmnicated  to  general  Wilkinson  on  the  5th  of  August, 
t  This  council  consisted  of  generals  Wilkinson,  Lewis,  Brown,  and 
Swart  wout,  and  commodore  Chauncey.    The  opinion  was  unanimous. 

Note. — ^Before  the  secretary  of  war  left  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  while 
it  was  deemed  practicable,  and  was  intended  to  carry  our  attacks  against 
both  Kingston  and  Montreal,  he  had  one  or  more  conversations  with 
commodore  Chauncey,  on  the  general  subject  of  naval  co-operation. — 
These  had  particular  reference  to  two  points,  the  place  of  landing  (i^ 
case  Kingston  was  the  object  of  attack)  and  the  ele^ee  of  protection 
which  the  fleet  could  be  able  to  render  to  the  debarkation  of  uie  army. 
The  places  of  descent  indicated  by  the  secretarj'  wore  three: 
1st,  M'Pherson's  farm,  two  miles  and  a  half  ^Wow  Kingston. 
2d,  The  mouth  of  the  Little  Cataraqui,  four  or  five  miles  above  Kings- 
ton; and, 
3d,  The  mouth  of  the  Gaunanoqui  river,  twenty -four  miles  defow  Kingston. 
The  commodore's  answer  was  substantially  as  follows  :  that  he  would 
not  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  covering  the  landing  of  the 
army  at  the/r«^  of  these  points,  but  that  he  wotild  cover  its  lajpding  at 
either  of  the  other  two. 


f 
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leave  Kingston  untouched,  and  proceed  directly  against 
Montreal ;  but  ulterior  considerations  and  information*  have 
induced  me  to  adhere  to  my  original  plan. 

Permit  me,  previous  to  the  discussion  of  the  grounds  of 
my  opinion,  to  submit  a  few  incidental  remarks. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  what  m-ay  be  the  present  force  of 
die  enemy  at  Kingston,  and  vrry  uncertain  how  much  our 
own  force  may  have  been  diminished  by  disease,  and  the 
casualties  attending  our  movements. 

From  the  retreat  of  Proctor  before  general  Harrison,  snd 
the  information  received  from  colonel  Scott,  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  De  Rottenbrrg,  with  the  effectives  of  his  division, 
has  gone  to  reinforce  Proctor,  and  that  the  troops  which 
have  descended  to  Kingston  consisted  only  of  the  sick  of  that 
division.  v. 

iVly  idea  cf  recallinjr  general  Hampton  to  reinforce  us, 
was  produced  bv  an  alarm  with  rf'Speci  to  the  insnfficienc)'  of 
our  force,  which  I  found  spn*:i(llng;  and  the  direction  which 
I  suggested  was  founded  on  your  own  propositionf  of  the 
13th  instant,  at  which  time  I  understood  you  to  offer  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  march  from  H::mpton*s  encampment  to  Morris- 
ville  might  be  accomplished  in  six  days,  and  my  own  opinion 
is,  that  bv  disembarrassing  himself  of  his  artill*  rv  and  its  at- 
tirail,  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  make  the  march  m  thai 
time,  or  a  few  days  more. 

My  reasons  for  preferring  the  attack  of  Kingston  to  that 
of  Montreal,  are  these : 

By  the  reduction  of  that  place,  wc  conquer  a  province,  not' 
only  of  great  importance  to  the  cnemv,  but  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  ourselves :  we  capture  or  dvstroy  four  thousand  of 
his  best  troops ;  wc  put  an  end  to  the  Indian  war,  and  by  the 
destruction  of  his  naval  force,  establish  our  command  of  the 
lake,  and  permit  a  respcxtalile  part  of  our  naval  force  to  be 
employed  elsewhere. 

On  the  contrary,  leave  Kingstcm,  it5j  garrison,  and  the  Bri- 
tish sijuadron  in  our  rear,  and  prf)t:eed  to  Montreal,  none  of 
those  important  objects  will  lie  gaiued.  The  enemy  will  re- 
main in  undisturl)ed  possession  of  the  province,  at  liberty  to 
exercise  his  enterprise  against  this  frontier  at  discretion ;  for 

•  This  ulterior  iiiforination  was  not  edmnuinicatccl  to  the  srcretaiy  of 
War. 

t  What  is  here  callril  a  firof*oMiti'.}i  was  Imt  a  qiK^stion,  vhfther  ike 
march  could  be  perfornwd  in  .vx  f/fiy.t?  (iiiu-ral  \V.  aiiiiWiTcd  in  the  nrfip 
tive,  ami  advised  liiat  >;cncral  liamptcMi  slinuld  he  ordered  to  go  on  to 
Co^awAuga. 
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it  is  a  feet,  however,  ppinions  may  vary,  the  vesources  of  the 
province  are  adequate  to  the  subsistence  of  his  army.  His 
naval  supcriorit}-  on  the  lake  will  be  re-established  by  the 
opening  of  the  spring,  the  Indian  depredations  may  be  en- 
couraged and  continued  ;  or  should  he  prefer  it,  he  may,  on 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  leaving  sir  James  Yeo  trium- 
phant on  the  lake,  with  a  suitable  garrison  for  the  protection 
of  Kingston,  descend  the  St.  Lawrence  with  his  main  force, 
and  fall  upon  our  rear,  while  we  shall  be  engaged  in  JFront, 
admitting  we  succeed  in  establishing  ourselves  at  Montreal. 

Having  passed  Kingston,  the  fortifications  at  Prescott  may 
present  such  an  obstacle  to  our  further  progress,  as  to  com- 
pel us  to  land  and  reduce  it  by  force ;  an  operation  which 
may  consume  more  time  than  can  be  spared  at  this  advanced 
season.  I  speak  conjecturally,  but  should  we  surmount  cve- 
Ty  obstacle  in  descending  the  river,  we  shall  advance  upon 
Montreal  ignorant  of  the  force  arrayed  against  us,  and  in 
case  of  misfortune,  having  no  retread  the  army  must  surren- 
der at  discretion. 

I  will  barely  add,  that  as  the  winter  commences  at  Mont- 
real bv  the  20th  of  November,  should  we  be  delayed  in  the 
route  by  any  untoward  incidents,  our  embarrassments  and 
perils  will  be  greatly  multiplied. 

I  offer  these  results  of  my  frail  judgment  with  a  conscien- 
tious regard  to  the  public  good.  I  am  bigotted  to  no  pro- 
ject, and  therefore  am  willing  to  yield  my  own  judgment  to 
that  of  others. 

Personal  considerations  would  make  me  prefer  a  visit  to 
Montreal  to  the  attack  of  Kingston ;  but  before  I  abandon 
this  attack,  which  bv  mv  instructions  I  am  ordered  to  make, 
it  is  necessary  to  niif  justification^  thai  you  should  by  the  au- 
thority  of  the  president^  direct  the  operations  of  the  army 
under  my  command,  particidarly  agaimt  Montreal* 

With  my  earnest  wishes  for  the  successful  issue  of  what- 
ever may  be  undertaken,  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  respect 
and  esteem,  truly  yours, 

JA.  WILKINSON. 
The  Honourable  John  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War. 

N.  B.  All  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  landing  below 
Kingston  may  be  obviated  by  landing  above  it.  My  sole  mo- 
tive ibr  suggesting  the  idea  of  landing  below,  was  to^preVfltot 
the  garrison^s  escape*  If  there  be  a  deficiency  of  mi^ge  dii 
our  part,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  quarter-masCcr^gMeM,- vh' 
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was  instructed  as  early  as  August,  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  twchre 
thousand  bushels  for  the  subsistence  of  the  cavalrv* 

JA.  WILKINSON. 

Honourable  J*  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  Warm 

Endorsement  on  the  preceding  Letter ^  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Note.  If  wc  look  at  ihe  plan  of  campaign  of  the  23d  of 
July,  we  find  that  it  propose *d  an  attack  on  Kingston,  and 
even  indicated  the  mode  of  that  attack.  If  we  examine  ge- 
neral Wilkinson's  letter  of  the  6th  of  August,  we  find  th^jt 
he  provisionally  adopted  that  opinion ;  and  if  we  refer  to  die 
letter  of  the  secretary  of  war  of  the  Sth,  so  far  from  ei^prest- 
ing  a  different  opinion^  we  discover  that  it  instructed  the  kc- 
neral  to  choose  between  a  direct  and  an  indirect  attack  onmC 
post*  It  was  not  therefore  any  difference  of  opinion  betvcoi 
the  secretary  and  the  general  that  was  submitted  to  the  ooun- 
cil  of  war,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  letter,  but  the  men  «^ 
ternative  presented  l>y  the  instructions  of  the  letter,  the  tim- 
pie  choice  between  the  two  modes  of  attack. 

Sir,  War  Department^  October  20,  1813. 

I  received  your  letter  of  yesterday  by  major  Lee.  You 
appear  to  have  written  it  under  un  impression,  that  your  in- 
structions of  August  last  made  a  direct  attack  upon  Kingscon 
unavoidable.  A  copy  of  these  instructions  is  before  mr,  and 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  them  we  find  a  summary*'  of  their 
substance.  It  is  as  follows:  ^'' After  this  exposition,  it  i3Jun- 
necessary  to  add,  that  in  conducting  the  present  campaign, 
you  will  make  King.ston  your  principal  object,  and  that  )'tNi 
will  choose^  as  circumstancs  may  indicate,  between  a  (firiCt 
and  an  indirect  attack  on  thai  post.''  Both  modes  of  attack 
are  slighdy  detailed  in  these  orders,  and  a  preference  giyeo 
to  the  latter,  but  without  at  all  infringing  your  right  of  choice, 
or  in  any  degree  lessening  your  responsibility.  Nor  am  I  now 
at  liberty  to  change  the  ground  of  these  instructions^  since  the 
only  effect  of  this  would  l)e,  to  substitute  my  opinion  for 
yours.  The  former  has  not  however  been  withheld  ;  it  nas 
been  given  freely  and  fully,  and  is  yet  unshaken  by  any  con- 
sideration presented  to  my  mind. 

As  we  are  now  about  to  part,  it  may  be  proper  that  I 
should  subjoin  to  what  1  have  said  in  favour  of  a  movement 
r>i)  M«,rtrcal,  a  short  statement  of  my  objections  to  a  direct 
attu«.k  on  Kingston. 

is'-,  Jf  jis  garrison  consists  of  four  thousand  of  the  best 
^    tii»nps  :J  5}  e  enemy  (as  you  suggest),  your  attack  wiB  faiL 
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2d,  If  your  attack  fails,  your  retreat  is  impracticable, 

3d,  Your  descent  must  necessarily  be  made  above  or  be- 
low the  town,  on  the  water's  edge,  and  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  your  object.  If  made  below  the  town,  your  fleet 
cannot  cover  it* :  if  made  ahane  the  town,  it  must  be  done  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  and  within  stroke  of  his  fleet,  and 
that  he  will  think  the  object  sufRcient  to  justify  the  risk  can- 
not be  doubted.  Besides,  an  approach  on  this  side,  howe- 
ver miccetoful,  leaves  to  the  enemy  the  means  of  escaping. 

4th,  The  experiment  already  made  of  the  lake  navigation 
is  not  encouraging.  Though  pressed  by  no  enemy  other  than 
the  weather,  the  armv  has  not  been  able  to  reach  Grenadier 
Island,  but  in  broken  order,  and  with  considerable  loss.  On 
your  plan,  they  have  eighteen  other  miles  to  go  on  the  open 
lake,  and  much  of  this  distance  under  the  eye  of  the  British 
fleet.  Is  it  probable  that  our  scows  will  be  able  to  navigate 
this  remaining  distance  (at  a  season  and  under  circumstances 
so  unfavourable)  in  better  order  and  with  less  loss  ? 

These  arc  the  best  thoughts  I  can  offer,  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  add  to  them  my  best  wishes  for  your  army  and  for 
yourself. 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
3fajor^General  Wilkinson. 

Ijady  of  the  Lak'e^  off  Sacketfs  Harbour ^ 
Sir,  October  24,  1813. 

I  was  at  Grenadier  Island  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
found  the  troops  dropping  in  so  slowly,  that  I  determined  to 
return,  hunt  them  up,  and  quicken  their  movement.  My  pre- 
sence at  the  Harbour  was  also  necessary  to  have  clothing  se- 
lected to  cover  numbers  of  our  naked  men. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  horrid  condition  in  which  that 
place  was  left.  Colonel  Coles  has  arrived  with  upwards  of 
two  hundred  good  men,  and  expects  about  eighty  more  to- 
day. Randolph  and  Scott  are  expected  at  Oswego,  nine 
hundred  strong.  I  have  contrived  to  rig  and  send  off"  ves- 
sels to  bring  up  six  hundred  of  them  in  season  for  my  move- 
ment from  Grenadier  Island,  which  will  not  be  delayed  one 
instant  unnecessarily.  The  people  at  Kingston  appear  to  be 
much  affrighted,  firing  their  alarm  guns  on  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance.    J.  N.  has  returned,  and  if  he  may  be  credited, 

*  Ccimmodnrc  Cliaiincoy  declared  he  would  not  take  the  responsibi- 
lity  o^  covering  the  descent  of  tiie  army  if  made  at  M*l*hcrson'8  farm, 
hcJn)  '^he  town. 
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Dt  Rottenbcrj^  has  not  arrived,  and  all  the  force  they  c 
spare  is  sent  down  the  river  to  take  possession  of,  and  fortify 
some  critical  passes.  My  health  continues,  unfortunatelyi 
bad. 

I  have  the  lionour  to  be,  most  respectfully,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

JA.  WILKINSON. 

Extracts  of  a  Latter  from  Major-Gaieral  Wilkinson  to  the  Sc' 

vrctarif  oflVar^  dated  Grenadier  IslamU  October  28,  181 3. 

^^  I  send  you  this  by  an  extra  aid  de  camp,  captain  Nourse, 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  to  which  you  must  be  subject,  in  the 
impending  eventful  moment." 

^^  The  extent  of  the  injurits  to  our  craft,  the  clothing  and 
arms  of  the  men,  and  to  our  provisions  on  the  passage  from 
Sucketl^s  Harbour  to  this  place,  greatly  exceeded  our  appre- 
hensions, and  has  subjected  us  to  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
a  supply  of  clothing,  and  of  making  repairs  and  equipments 
to  our  ^ot ilia  generally.  In  fact,  all  our  hopes  have  been 
very  nearly  blasted ;  but  thanks  to  the  same  providence  which 
placed  us  in  jeopardy,  we  arc  surmounting  our  difficulties, 
and,  God  willing,  I  shall  pass  Pres(  ott  on  the  night  of  the 
1st  or  2d  proximo,  if  some  unforeseen  obstacle  does  not  pre- 
sent to  forbid  me.  I  sh;ill  cxi)ect  to  hear  from  you  at  Mor^ 
risvillr,  where  tolonj.1  Swift  is  to  meet  me,  and  to  guard 
against  chance  shots,  I  wish  waggons  would  be  held  in  readi- 
ness to  reciive  our  powder  :ind  livid  ammunition,  at  a  suita- 
ble distance  above  Pivst  ott." 

*'  I  ket'p  up  the  delusion  here  ;  and  the  enemy,  about  six- 
teen hundred  strong,  exclusive  of  five  hundred  militia,  are  in 
dailv  exjjcctaiion  oi  a  visit  at  Kir.;isron,  \et  ihey  have  taken 
post,  I  understand,  at  Corn v.ali  an.l  du-  Coieau  deLac.-— No 
matter:  once  past  Prescott,  and  our  bayonets  and  sablts 
shall  remove  all  impv  diniems." 

*•'  TIk'  incxoral'le  wiiuK  and  rains  continue  to  oppose  and 
embarrass  our  movements;  but  I  am  seizing  on  every  mo- 
rn tni's  interval,  to  slip  into  the  St.  Lawrence  corps  and  de- 
tach men  .s,  as  they  can  be  got  n-ady.  Our  rendezvous  will 
be  in  Bush  creik,  about  twenty  milc^  below,  and  neariy  op- 
posite to  Gaur.uno({ui,  which  position  menaces  a  descent  on' 
the  opposite  shore.  I  shall  sail  from  that  position  at  four 
oVlock  of  the  morning,  and  will  pass  Prcscott  about  the  same 
time  the  envuing  morning." 

"  U'e  Iia\  e  bad  such  a  lluctuation  of  sick  and  well  bejhreea 
this  place  :u:d  Suckett':>  Harbour,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sajr 
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in  what  force  we  shall  move ;  but  I  calculate  on  6000  com- 
batants, exclusive  of  Scott  and  Randolph,  neither  of  whom 
will,  I  fear,  be  up  in  season,  notwithstanding  all  my  arrange- 
ments and  exertions  to  accelerate  their  march :  they  arc  both 
under  provisional  orders  for  Ogdensburg.^' 

IVar  Department^  Denmark^ 
Dear  General,  October  30,  9  o'clock^  P.  AL 

I  this  moment  received  your  despatch  by  captain  Nourse. 
I  rejoice  that  your  difficulties  are  so  far  surmounted  as  to 
enable  you  to  say  with  assurance  when  you  will  pass  Prescott. 
I  should  have  met  you  there;  but  bad  roads,  worse  weather, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  illness  admonished  me  against 
receding  further  from  a  point  where  my  engagements  call  mc 
about  the  1st  proximo*  The  resolution  of  treading  back  my 
steps  was  taken  at  Antwerp,  and  communicated  in  a  letter 
from  that  place,  by  major  Lush.  I  wrote  a  single  line  to  you 
to-day,  giving  the  fortunate  issue  of  Harrison's  business,  and 
his  arrival  at  fort  George  with  M'Arthur^s  brigade.  If  Vin- 
cent be  within  the  peninsula,  Harrison  will  root  him  out.  It 
remains  with  you  to  sweep  the  rest  of  the  line  before  you. 
Montreal  taken,  what  are  Prescott  and  Kingston?  Give 
Hampton  timely  notice  of  your  approach,  and  of  the  place 
and  hour  of  junction. 
Major^General  Wilkinson.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  Wilkinson  to  the  Se- 
cretary ofWar^  dated  Grenadier  Island^  Nov.  1,  1813. 
*'  You  will  perceive  from  the  duplicate  under  cover  (letter 
of  the  28th  of  October)  what  were  my  calculations  four  days 
since ;  but  the  winds  and  waves  and  rains  and  snow  still  pre- 
vail, and  we  have  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  turn 
Stoney  point,  one  of  them  at  great  peril  to  three  thousand 
men,  whom  I  seasonably  remanded  to  the  harbour  without 
the  loss  of  a  life.  Our  sick,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  in 
number,  have  not  fai'ed  as  well:  they  were  embarked  in  stout 
comfortable  vessels,  and  sailed  the  day  before  yesterday 
morning  for  Sackett's  Harbour,  but  they  were  driven  on 
shore  by  a  storm,  which  continued  with  unremitting  violence 
all  night;  and  as  no  exertion  could  relieve  them,  I  anticipa- 
ted the  loss  of  the  whole ;  but  the  tempest  having  abated,  and 
the  wind  shifted  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  boats  were  sent  out 
yesterday  morning,  and  Dr.  Bull  reports  the  loss  of  three 
ihen  only.    Other  means  of  transport  will  be  provided  to- 
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morrow,  and  these  unfortunate  men  will  be  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Sackett*a  Harbour." 

^*  Brigadiei"  Brown  with  his  brigade,  the  light  artillery,  the 
riflemen,  the  volunteers,  the  gun-boats,  Bissel's  regiment,  and 
a  part  of  Macomb's,  are,  I  expect,  safe  at  French  creek,  with 
the  artillery  and  ordnance  stores.  These  corps  have  made 
the  traverse  of  the  arm  of  the  lake  under  circumstances  of 
great  danger,  though  fortunately  without  the  loss  of  a  life, 
but  at  the  expcrnse  of  some  boats." 

*^  I  shall  wait  one  day  longer,  and  if  the  passage  should 
still  continue  impracticable  to  the  troops,  I  will  land  them  on 
the  opposite  shore,  march  them  across  the  country  to  the  St* 
Lawrence,  and  send  the  empty  boats  round  to  a  given  ren- 
dezvous." 

^^  As  major-general  Hampton  is  under  your  orders,  pemut 
me  to  suggest  to  you  what  is  worthy  of  reflection— whether 
he  should  take  a  position  and  wait  the  arrival  of  my  commSBd 
near  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Grand  river,  or 
whether  he  should  move  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  menace 
Chambly  f  If  he  is  strong  enough  to  meet  sir  George,  the 
latter  will  be  the  preferable  plan,  because  it  will  have  the 
effect  to  divide  the  enemy's  force  ;  otherwise  he  should  adopt 
the  first  idea,  hazard  nothing,  and  strengthen  my  hands.** 

"  The  inclosed  copy  of  a  memorandum  from  colonel  Swift 
will  show  you  what  he  is  about,  I  flatter  myself,  to  your  satis- 
faction. The  sole  unpleasant  circumstance  before  me,  is  our 
total  ignorance  of  the  prrparathns  of  sir  George,  and  what 
we  may  expect  to  meet  en  the  island.  I  fear  no  consequen- 
ces ;  but  it  must  be  painful  to  lend  more  than  six  thousand 
men  to  battle  hoodwinked ;  and  yet  all  my  efforts  to  procure 
intelligence  from  Montreal  have  proved  fruitless." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Sirretari/  of  War  to  General  WiU 
kinson^  dated  War  Department^  Ut  November,  1813. 
"  Prevost  will  perhaps  be  found  between  the  Coteau  de  Lac 
and  the  Isle  PeiTot.  If  wise,  he  will  attempt  to  fight  you 
before  your  junction  with  Flampton.  Avoid  this,  leave  no- 
thing to  chance  that  you  can  settle  on  your  own  terms.  A 
junction  with  Hampton  enables  you  to  give  the  law." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  General  Wilkinson  to  the  Secretary 
of  War ^  dated  Grenadier  Island.  November  3, 1813,  7o^clocks 
A.  M. 

"  The  troops  and  squadron  are  at  last  in  the  river,  except- 
ing Macomb's  regiment,  with  which  I  shall  join  them  by  lO 
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o'clock,  as  the  weather  is  propitious.  Extreme  iUness,  and 
the  arrival  of  colonel  Randolph  with  230  inen,^kept  me  here 
last  evening.  We  shall  be  encamped  at  French  creek  to- 
night ;  will  take  to-morrow  for  final  organization  and  arrange* 
ment  and  the  next  day  either  pass  or  prepare  to  take  Pres- 
cott ;  by  preference  I  shall  not  disturb  the  place,  because  I 
have  not  time  to  spare*" 

(^ExtractJ) 

Dear  General,  Aibantf^  12th  November^  181S. 

My  accounts  from  and  of  you  are  of  the  same  date.  Nei- 
ther come  down  lower  than  the  dd  instant.  These  left  you 
with  the  reserve  at  Grenadier  Island. 

General  Hampton  has  made  a  movement  towards  the  St. 
Lawrence.  After  feeling  and  skirmishing  with  the  enemy, 
he  retired  again  to  the  Four  Comers,  until  he  had  notice  of 
your  approach.  I  hastened  to  inform  him  by  express  (who 
would  reach  him  in  48  hours)  that  you  were  in  motion ;  that 
on  the  5th  you  would  pass  or  take  JPrescott,  and  that  on  the 
8tii  you  would  be  at  Hamilton,  whence  he  might  expect  to 
hear  from  3^u;  that  he  must  put  himself  again  in  motiim, 
and  take  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to  join  you,  or 
which  should  detain  the  enemv  on  the  south  side  of  the  riven 
If  Prevost,  on  learning  your  approach,  quits  his  present  po. 
sition,  and  re-occupies  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Hampton  goes  on  and  joins  you.  If  he  remains  on  the  south 
bank,  he  abandons  Montreal,  and  even  the  road  to  his  capital. 
In  the  fulness  of  my  faith  that  you  are  in  Montreal,  and  that 
you  have  both  seen  and  seized  on  all  the  advantages  that  the 
errors  of  an  enemy  may  have  given  you, 

I  am,  dear  general,  cordially  yours, 
Major-General  mikinsoTu  J.  ARMSTRONG. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  WiUinaon  to  the  Se* 
cretary  of  War^  dated  French  Mtlls^  Nov.  15,  1813. 
It  is  a  fact,  for  which!  am  authorised  to  pledge  myself  on 
the  most  confidential  authority,  that  on  the  4th  of  the  pre- 
sent month  the  British  garrison  of  Montreal  consisted  solely 
of  four  hundred  marines  and  two  hundred  sailors,  which  had 
been  sent  up  from  Quebec.  What  a  golden,  glorious  oppor- 
tunity has  been  lost  by  the  caprice  of  major-general  Hamptoo. 

Head' ^arterSj  French  Mills^  adjoining  the  Province  of 
Sir,  L.  Ckmada^  November  16,  1813. 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  journal  which  accompanies 
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this  letter,  for  the  particulars  of  the  movement  of  the  corps 
under  my  command  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  will  en- 
deavour to  exert  my  enfeebled  mind  to  detail  to  you  the 
more  striking  and  important  incidents  which  have  ensued  my 
departure  from  C>renadier  Island,  at  the  foot  of  lake  Ontario, 
on  the  3d  instant. 

The  corps  of  the  enemy  from  Kingston,  which  followed 
me,  hung  on  my  rear ;  and,  in  concert  with  a  heavy  galley 
and  a  fe\i  gun-boats,  st- emed  determined  to  retard  my  pro- 
gress. I  was  strongly  tempted  to  halt,  turn  about  and  put  an 
end  to  his  teazings;  but  alas,  I  was  confined  to  my  bed« 
Major-general  Lewis  was  too  ill  for  any  active  exertion ;  and, 
above  all,  I  did  not  dare  sufter  myself  to  be  diverted  a  single 
day  from  the  prosecution  of  the  views  of  the  government.  I 
had  written  major-general  Hampton  on  the  6th  instant,  by 
his  adjutant-general,  colonel  King,  and  had  ordered  him  to 
form  a  junction  with  me  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  I  ex- 
pected would  take  place  on  the  9th  or  10th.  It  would  hare 
been  unpardonable  had  I  lost  sight  of  this  object  a  momenti 
as  I  deemed  it  of  vital  importance  to  the  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

l*he  enemy  deserve  credit  for  their  zeal  and  intelligence, 
%vhich  the  active  universal  hostility  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
the  country  enable  them  to  employ  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Thus,  while  menaced  by  a  respectable  force  in  rear,  thecoaat 
was  lined  by  musketry  in  front  at  every  critical  pass  of  die 
river,  which  obliged  me  to  march  a  detachment,  and  this 
impeded  my  progress. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  instant,  the  army  halted  a  few 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  Longue  Saut.  In  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  the  inclosed  order  was  issued.  General  Brown 
marched  agreeably  to  order,  and  aI)out  noon  we  were  appri- 
sed, by  the  report  of  his  artillery-,  that  he  was  engaged  some 
distance  below  us.  At  the  same  time  the  enemy  were  ob- 
served in  our  rear,  and  their  galley  and  gim  boats  approach- 
ed our  flotilla  and  ojiened  a  fire  on  us,  which  obliged  me  to 
order  a  battery  of  eighteen  pounders  to  be  planted,  and  a 
shot  from  it  compelled  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  to  retire, 
together  with  their  troops,  after  some  firing  between  tlie 
advanced  parties.  But,  by  this  time,  in  consequence  of  dis- 
embarking and  re-embarking  the  heavy  guns,  the  day  was  so 
far  spent,  that  our  pilots  did  not  dare  enter  the  saut  (eight 
miles  a  continued  rapid),  and  therefore  we  fell  down  about 
two  miles,  and  came  to  for  the  night.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  motion ;  but,  having 
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received  no  intelligence  from  general  Brown,  I  was  still  de- 
laved,  as  sound  caution  prescribed  I  should  learn  the  result 
o^  his  affair  before  I  committed  the  flotilla  to  the  saut.  At 
half  past  ten  o'clock,  A.  M-,  an  officer  of  dragoons  arrived 
with  a  letter,  in  which  the  general  informed  me  he  had  for- 
ced the  enemy,  and  would  reach  the  foot  of  the  saut  early  in 
the  day.  Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  flotilla  to 
sail,  at  which  instant  the  enemy's  gun  boats  appeared,  and 
began  to  throw  shot  among  us.  Information  was  brought  me 
at  the  same  time,  from  brigadier-general  Boyd,  that  the  ene- 
my's troops  were  advancing  in  column.  I  immediately  sent 
orders  to  him  to  attack  them.  This  report  was  soon  contra- 
dicted :  their  gun  boats  however  continued  to  watch  us,  and 
a  variety  of  reports  of  their  movements  and  counter-move- 
ments were  brought  to  me  in  succession,  which  convinced 
me  of  their  determination  to  hazard  an  attack  when  it  could 
be  done  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  therefore  I  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  them.  Directions  were  accordingly  sent 
by  that  distinguished  officer,  colonel  Swift,  of  the  engineers, 
to  brigadier-general  Boyd,  to  throw  the  detachment  of  his 
command,  assigned  to  him  in  the  order  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  composed  of  men  from  his  own,  Covington's,  and  Swart« 
wout's  brigades,  into  three  columns,  to  march  upon  the  ene- 
my, out-flank  them  if  possible,  and  take  their  artillery.  The 
action  soon  after  commenced  with  the  advanced  body  of  the 
enemy,  and  became  extremely  sharp  and  galling ;  and,  with 
occasional  pauses,  was  sustained  with  great  vivacity,  in  open 
space  and  fair  combat,  for  upwards  of  two  and  a  half  hours, 
the  adverse  lines  alternately  yielding  and  advancing.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  with  accuracy  what  was  our  number  on  the 
field,  because  it  consisted  of  indefinite  detachments  taken 
from  the  boats  to  render  safer  the  passage  of  the  saut.  Bri- 
gadier-generals Covington  and  Swartwout  voluntarily  took 
part  in  the  action  at  the  head  of  the  detachments  from  their 
respective  brigades,  and  exhibited  the  same  courage  that 
was  displayed  by  brigadier-general  Boyd,  who  happened  to 
be  the  senior  officer  on  the  ground.  Our  force  engaged 
mi^ht  have  reached  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  men,  but 
certainly  did  not  exceed  eighteen  hundred.  That  of  the 
enemy  was  estimated  at  from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand, but  did  not  probably  amount  to  more  than  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred,  consisting,  as  I  am  informed,  of  detach- 
ments from  the  49th,  84th,  and  104th  regiments  of  the  line, 
with  three  companies  of  the  voltigeur  sjtid  Glengary  corps 
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and  the  militia  of  the  countn^,  who  are  not  included  in  the 
estim»te. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  give  you  a 
detailed  account  of  this  aflpnir,  which  certainly  reflects  high 
honour  on  the  valour  of  the  American  soldier,  as  no  example 
can  be  produced  of  undisciplined  men,  with  inexperienced  of- 
ficers, braving  a  fire  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  without  quittmg 
the  field,  or  yielding  to  their  antagonists.  But,  sir,  the  in- 
formation I  now  give  you  is  derived  from  officers  of  my  con- 
fidence, who  took  active  parts  in  this  conflict ;  for,  though  I 
was  enabled  to  order  the  attack,  it  was  mv  hard  fortune  not 
to  be  able  to  lead  the  troops  I  commanded — the  disease 
with  which  I  was  assailed  on  the  2d  of  September,  on  my 
journey  to  fort  George,  having,  with  a  few  short  intervals  ct 
convalescence,  preyed  on  me  ever  sinre ;  and  at  the  momeat 
of  this  action,  I  was  confined  to  my  bed,  and  emaciated  al- 
most to  a  skeleton,  unable  to  sit  my  horse,  or  to  move  ten 
paces  without  assistance. 

I  must  however  be  pardoned  for  trespassing  on  your  tioK 
a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the  afiair.  The  objects  of  the 
British  and  American  commanders  were  precisely  opposed  ; 
the  last  being  bound  by  the  instructions  of  his  government, 
and  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  duty  to  precipitate  his 
descent  on  the  St.  l^awrence  by  every  practicable  means ;  be- 
cause this  being  effected,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  op- 
posed to  the  American  army  would  be  surmounted.  And 
the  first,  by  duties  equally  imperious,  to  retard,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, prevent  such  descent :  He  is  to  be  accounted  victori- 
ous who  effected  his  purpose.  The  British  commander, 
having  failed  to  gain  either  of  his  objects,  can  lay  no  claim 
to  the  honours  of  the  day.  The  battle  fluctuated,  and  tri- 
umph seemed,  at  different  times  inclined  to  the  contending 
corps.  The  front  of  the  enemy  was  at  first  forced  back 
more  than  a  mile,  and,  though  they  never  regained  the  ground 
thus  lost,  their  stand  was  permanent,  and  their  charges  reso- 
lute. Amidst  these  charges  and  near  the  close  of  the  con- 
test, we  lost  a  field  piece  by  the  fall  of  the  officer  who  was 
scr\'ing  it  with  the  same  coolness  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  pa- 
rade of  review :  this  was  lieutenant  Smith  of  the  light  artil- 
lery, who,  in  point  of  merit,  stood  at  the  head  of  his  grade. 

The  enemy  having  halted,  and  our  troops  being  again 
formed  in  battalia  front  to  front,  and  the  firing  ceased  on 
both  sides,  we  resumed  our  position  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  infantry  being  much  fatigued,  the  whole  re-embarked 
and  proceeded  down  the  river  without  further  anno\rance 
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from  the  enemy  gr  their  gun  boats,  while  the  dragoons,  with 
five  pieces  of  light  artillery,  marched  down  the  Canada  shore 
without  molestation* 

It  is  due  to  his  rank,  to  his  worth,  and  services,  that  I 
should  make  particular  mention  of  brigadier-general  Coving- 
ton, who  received  a  mortal  wound  directly  through  the  body, 
while  animating  his  men  and  leading  them  to  the  charge. 
He  fell  where  he  fought,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  sur- 
vived but  two  days. 

The  next  morning  the  flotilla  passed  through  the  saut  and 
joined  that  excellent  officer,  brigadier-general  Brown,  at 
Barnhart's,  near  Cornwall,  where  he  had  been  instructed  to 
take  post  and  wait  my  arrival,  and  where  I  confidently  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  major-general  Hampton*s  arrival  on  the 
opposite  shore.  But  immediately  after  I  halted,  colonel  At- 
kinson, the  inspector  general  of  the  division  under  major- 
general  Hampton,  waited  on  me  with  a  letter  from  that  offi- 
cer, in  which,  to  my  unspeakable  mortification  and  surprise, 
he  declined  the  junction  ordered,  and  informed  me  he  was 
marching  towards  lake  Champlain,  by  way  of  co-operating 
in  the  proposed  attack  on  Montreal. 

This  letter,  together  with  a  copy  of  that  to  which  it  is  an 
answer,  were  immediately  submitted  to  a  council  of  war,  com- 
posed of  my  general  officers,  and  the  colonel  comanding  the 
elite,  the  chief  engineer,  and  the  adjutant-general,  who  unani- 
mously gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  ^^  the  attack  on  Mont- 
real should  be  abandoned  for  the  present  season,  and  the  ar- 
my then  near  Cornwall  should  be  immediately  crossed  to  the 
American  shore  for  taking  up  winter  quarters,  and  that  this 
place  afforded  an  eligible  position  for  such  quarters." 

I  acquiesced  in  these  opinions,  not  from  the  shortness  of 
the  stock  of  provisions  (which  had  been  reduced  by  the  acts 
of  God),  because  that  of  our  meat  had  been  increased  five 
days,  and  our  bread  had  been  reduced  only  two  days,  Ad 
because  we  could,  in  case  of  extremity,  have  lived  on  the 
enemy;  but  because  the  loss  of  the  division  under  major- 
general  Hampton,  weakened  my  force  too  sensibly  to  justify 
the  attempt.  In  all  my  measures  and  movements  of  mo- 
ment, I  have  taken  the  opinions  of  my  general  officers,  which 
have  been  in  accord  with  mv  own. 

I  remained  on  the  Canada  shore  until  the  next  day,  with- 
out seeing  or  hearing  from  the  "  powerful  force"  of  die  ene- 
my in  our  neighbourhood,  and  the  same  day  reached  this  po- 
sition with  the  artillery  and  infantry.  The  dragoons  have 
been  ordered  to  Utica  and  its  vicinity,  and  I  expect  are  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  on  the  march. 
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You  have  under  cover  a  summary'  abstract  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  afTair  of  the  11th  inst.,  which  shall  soon 
be  followed  by  a  particular  rtturn,  in  which  a  just  regard  will 
be  paid  to  individual  merits.  The  dead  rest  in  honour,  and 
the  wounded  bled  for  their  country  and  deserve  its  gratitude. 

With  perfect  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

JA.  WILKINSON. 
The  Honourable  John  Arm^trongy  Secretary  of  War. 

Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  a  detachment  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States^  descendhig  the  St,  IxvwrencCy  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  James  Wilkinson^  in  an  ac- 
tion fought  at  Willianuiburgy  in  Upper  Canada^  on  the  lltli 
of  November y  1813. 

Killed — 3  subalterns,  7  Serjeants,  3  corporals,  1  musician, 
88  privates — total  99,  aggregate  102. 

Wounded — 1  brigadier-general,  1  assistant-adjutant-gene* 
ral,  1  aid-de-camp,  1  coloneU  1  major,  5  c:<ptains,  6  subalterns, 
9  Serjeants,  13  corporals,  1  musician,  198  privates — total  221, 
aggregate  237. 

Grand  total  320,  grand  aggregate  339. 

Names  of  the  commissioned  Officers  killed  and  ivoundcd* 

Killed — Lieutenant  William  W.  Smith,  of  the  light  artil- 
lery;  David  Hunter,  of  the  12th  regiment  of  infaniry^  Ed- 
ward Olmstead,  of  the  16th  ditto. 

Wounded — Hrigatlier-general  Leonard  Covington,  mortal- 
ly, since  dead  ,*  major  Talbot  Cliamhers,  assistant-adjutant- 
generul,  slightly  ;  major  Darby  Noon,  aid-de-camp  to  briga- 
dier-general Swartwout,  slightly ;  colonel  James  P.  Preston, 
of  the  23d  regiment  infantry,  severely,  his  right  thlgli  frac- 
tured; major  William  Cummings,  8lh  ditto,  sevLr*.ly;  cap- 
taih  Edmund  Foster,  9th  ditto,  slighUy  j  captain  David  S. 
Townsend,  9th  ditto,  stvcrely,  taken  prisoner;  captain  Mor- 
decai  Myers,  13ih  ditto,  severely;  captain  John  Campbell, 
13th  ditto,  slightly ;  captain  John  D.  Murdoch,  25th  ditto, 
slightly;  lieutenant  William  S.  lleaton,  11th  ditto,  severely; 
lieutcRLuit  John  Williams,  13lh  ditto,  slightly;  lieiiteDant 
John  Lynch,  14th  ditto,  severely,  taken  prisoner;  lieutenant 
Peter  Pilham,  21st  ditto,  severely,  taken  prisoner;  lieutenant 
Jamts  D.  Brown,  2jth  dltio,  slightly;  lieutenant  Archibald 
C.  Crary,  25th  ditto,  in  the  skirmish  the  day  before  the  ac- 
tion. 

J.  13.  WALBACII,  AdJutant'Generah 
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N.  B.  Colonel  Preston  commanded  the  ISth  regiment  of 
infantry  during  the  action,-  and  major  Cummings  did  duty 
with  the  16th  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  action. 

October  21st.  Boisterous  weather;  left  Sackett's  Harbour;, 
at  night  arrived  off  Grenadier  Island. 

October  22d.  Called  for  a  return  of  the  troops  on  th^ 
island ;  found  a  large  body  to  be  still  in  the  rear  wrecked  or 
stranded  ;  returned  in  quest  of  them,  and  to  order  from  the 
harbour  a  supply  of  winter  clothing  and  shoes  for  the  troops 
on  the  island,  who  were  nearly  destitute ;  observed  at  night, 
on  our  way  up,  many  fires  on  different  points  of  the  coast ; 
wind  so  high  could  not  call  at  them ;  reached  the  harbour  at 
midnight. 

October  23d.  Orders  given  for  the  shipment  pf  the  cloth- 
ing; many  stragglers  picked  up  and  embarked  for  Grenadier 
Island ;  colonel  Coles  arrived  with  two  hundred  men  of  the 
12th  regiment,  and  sailed  for  the  same  place;  the  Growler 
equipped,  manned,  furnished  with  a  skipper,  and  sent  to  Os- 
wego for  colonels  Randolph  and  Scott  (who  were  expected 
at  that  place)  and  as  many  men  as  she  could  carry.  We  sail- 
ed for  Grenadier  Island ;  arrived  about  eight  o'clock  at  night 
off  the  island ;  weather  blustering,  with  frequent  rain.  All 
this  time  the  general's  illness  continued  without  abatement. 

October  24th.  Hard  rains,  with  heavy  gales.  Still  at  an- 
chor off  the  island- 
October  25th.  The  general  landed ;  and  measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  seize  every  pause  of  the  prevailing 
storms  to  slip  the  flotilla  into  the  St.  Lawrence  by  small  de- 
tachments. In  these  deceitful  momentary  calms  we  found 
it  impossible  to  traverse  in  safety  the  arm  of  the  lake  to  Gra- 
velly point,  though  distant  only  nine  miles.  In  the  several 
attempts  made,  many  boats  driven  ashore,  and  much  provis- 
ion and  clothing  lost.  French  creek,  nearly  opposite  the 
point  where  the  enemy  expected  wc  should  land  to  attack 
Kingston,  was  made  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  troops, 
and  brigadier-general  Brown  ordered  on  to  take  the  chief 
command.  The  expedition  of  the  Growler  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful, that  on  the  31st  colonel  Randolph,  after  a  perilous 
voyage,  reached  Grenadier  Island  with  two  hundred  and  thirty 
men  of  the  20th  regiment.  On  the  2d  November  commo- 
dore Chauncey,  by  concert,  enterered  the  St.  Lawrence,  fell 
down  nearly  to  French  creek,  and  took  a  position  to  com- 
mand the  north  and  south  channels.  In  the  evening  of  the 
1st  November  our  vigilant  enemy  having  observed,  even  amid 
-'PT^  nx.      .  50 
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the  storms,  nur  movement  and  position  <it  French  creek,  aN 
tacked  the  detachment  at  that  place  under  general  Brown 
about  sun-set,  with  a  squadron  of  two  brigs  and  two  schoon* 
ers,  with  many  boats  loaded  with  infantry  for  landing,  should 
their  cannonade  make  a  sufFicient  impression.  Very  soon 
captain  M'Pherson  of  the  light  artillery  erected  a  battexy  of 
three  18  pounders,  and  returned  their  fire  with  such  spirit 
and  effect  that  they  fell  down  to  a  harbour  below,  beyond  its 
range.  Next  morning  the  attack  was  renewed  and  repelled, 
and  one  of  the  brigs  was  with  great  ditficulty  towed  off  by 
the  squadron,  which  put  into  Kingston  channel  behind  Grand 
Island.  We  lost  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  The  enemy 
were  supposed  to  have  suffered  severely,  from  the  evident 
disabled  state  of  their  lirig,  and  the  dolibcnue  and  well  di- 
rected fire  of  the  gallant  c:iptain  ?.I*'Pherson. 

November  od.  The  rear  of  the  army,  with  the  general 
more  and  moro  sick,  sniUd  for  the  general  rendezvous,  where 
the  chief  part  :unved  in  tin*  eveninr;.  Thir  general  was  car- 
ried on  shore,  and  lod;,i  d  in  a  tent,  his  malady  increasing  in 
violence. 

November  4t]i.  This  diiy  v.as  di  voted  to  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  sailing  ol  the  flotilla.     Weather  moderating. 

Noveml^cr  5ih.  Chaiminj;  d  tv.  'I'he  flotilla  got  under 
Vr'ay,  anil  wi'.houi  accident  fill  tlown  and  landed  early  in  the 
night  below  7\Iorn5villi^.  The  general  susj)ecting  he  would 
be  follow  1(1  l)y  t!ic-  tu'  my,  as  in  th  *  morning  his  course  had 
been  di'^covirvicl  \iv  iliu  •■  (jf  tluir  loo!;-out  gun-boats  and  a 
gig,  and  kn>\\in»^  tint  t-'. '»  r>f  their  annrd  schooners  could 
j*.-op:irdizc  l-is  r.iovrniLMJi.  ',.;:! ve  onl-.-is  for  the  flotilla  to  pass 
Prescott,  then  seven  milr,  belov/  him,  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  But  some  confusion  oteuired  arising  from  the  no- 
velty of  the  movement,  and  ihe  order  was  countermanded. 

November  Gth.  This  morning  the  health  of  the  general 
appeared  bi-it*  r;  he  oidiitd  thr  flcKilhi  to  descend  to  u  point 
within  diree  miles  of  Pivscott;  and  the  dav  being  fine,  got 
into  his  gig,  and  procecdid  to  re( onnoJtre  the  place*  In  the 
mean  time,  tli«"  po\.cl.r  and  li.vd  ammunition  were  debark- 
ed, and  pla-  fd  in  i.nih,  to  l;e  transported  by  land,  under  co- 
ver of  th'.-  nidit,  l)i\ond  the  rnt-niv's  batt«;rit's.  As  soon  as 
the  grnend  i\  lUJiK  d,  oidi  rs  v.rre  issm-d  for  the  debarkation 
of  evcrv  ni.m  (irxcepi  s'i  many  ;: .  Wi-n*  ntTissarv  to  navigate 
the  boats)  who  we:r  diientd  to  march,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  to  savv  ns?  ]«  ss  Lxp(;hUiv-  to  the  emmy's  cannon,  to  a 
bay  two  miKs  bt-low  Preston ;  and  rrrangements  were  made 
at  the  same  i\vu  f-^r  the  pa*-bi»ge  of  the  floulla  by  that  place, 
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the  superintendency  of  which  devolved  on  brigadier-general 
Brown,  the  general  officer  of  the  day.  About  8  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  we  had  so  heavy  a  fog,  that  it  was  believed  we  could 
pass  the  British  fortress  unobserved,  and  orders  were  accord- 
ingly given  for  the  army  to  march  and  the  flotilla  to  get  un» 
der  way.  The  general  in  his  gig  proceeded  ahead,  followed 
by  his  passage-boat  and  family ;  but  a  sudden  change  of  the 
atmosphere  exposed  his  passage-boat  to  the  garrison  of  the 
enemy,  and  near  fifty  twenty-four  pound  shot  were  fired  at 
her  without  eflfect,  while  the  column  on  land,  discovered  by 
the  gleam  of  their  arms,  were  assailed  with  shot  and  shells 
without  injury.  General  Brown,  on  hearing  the  firing,  judi- 
ciously halted  the  flotilla  until  the  moon  had  set,  when  it  got 
in  motion,  but  was  perceived  by  the  enemy,  who  opened  upon 
it,  and  continued  their  fire  from  front  to  rear  for  the  space 
of  three  hours;  and  yet,  out  of  more  than  three  hundred 
boats,  not  one  was  touched,  and  only  one  man  was  killed, 
and  two  were  wounded ;  and  before  ten  next  morning  the 
whole  of  the  flotilla  (except  two  vessels)  reached  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  About  noon  this  day  colonel  King,  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army  of  general  Hampton,  arrived  and  waited 
on  the  commander  in  chief,  whom  he  informed,  that  he  had 
been  to  Sackett's  Harbour  with  a  despatch  from  general 
Hampton  to  the  secretary  of  war ;  that  he  had  no  commu- 
nication, written  or  verbal,  from  major-general  Hampton  to 
him  (the  commander  in  chief),  but  that  not  finding  the  se- 
cretary of  war  at  Sackett*s  Harbour,  he  had  thought  proper, 
on  his  return,  to  call  for  any  communication  he  (general  Wil- 
kinson) might  have  to  make  to  general  Hampton.  The  ge- 
neral had  intended,  in  the  course  of  this  day,  to  send  an  ex- 
press to  general  Hampton,  with  an  order  to  him  to  form  a 
junction  of  his  division  with  the  corps  descending  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  presented 
by  colonel  King  to  send  the  order. 

November  7th.  The  general  having  been  exposed  to  the 
open  air  all  last  night,  in  consequence  found  himself  ill.  In 
passing  Prescott,  two  of  our  largest  vessels,  loaded  with  pro- 
visions, artillery,  and  ordnance  stores,  either  through  cowar- 
dice or  treacher)',  had  been  run  into  the  river  near  Ogdens- 
burg,  and  opposite  Prescott.  The  enemv  kept  up  so  con- 
stant a  cannonade  on  them,  that  we  found  it  difficult,  and 
lost  half  a  day,  to  get  them  out.  We  perceived  the  militia 
in  arms  at  Johnson,  directly  opposite  us,  and  several  pieces 
of  field  artillery  in  motion.  Understanding  that  the  coast 
below  was  lined  with  posts  of  musquetry  and  artillery  at 
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every  narrow  pass  of  the  river,  colonel  Macomb  was  detach- 
ed about  one  o'clock  with  the  elite  corps  of  about  1200  men, 
to  remove  these  obstructions,  and  the  general  got  under  way 
about  half  past  three  o'clock.  Four  or  five  miles  below  we 
entered  the  first  rapids  of  the  river,  and  soon  after  passing 
them,  two  pieces  of  light  artillery,  which  had  not  been  ob- 
served by  colonel  Macomb,  opened  a  sharp  fire  upon  the 
general's  passage  boat,  but  without  any  further  effect  than 
cutting  away  some  of  the  rigging.  Lieutenant-colonel  Eustis, 
with  a  part  of  our  light  gun  barges »  came  within  shot  of  the 
pieces  of  the  enemy,  and  a  cannonade  ensued,  without  injury 
on  either  side.  In  the  mean  time  major  Forsythe,  who  was 
in  the  rear  of  the  elite  of  colonel  Macomb,  landed  his  rifle- 
men, advanced  upon  the  enemy's  guns,  and  had  his  fire  drawn 
by  a  couple  of  videttes,  posted  in  his  route,  on  which  their 
pieces  were  precipitately  carried  off.  The  general  came  to 
at  dusk  about  six  miles  below  the  town  of  Hamilton,  where 
he  received  a  report  from  colonel  Macomb,  who  had  routed 
a  party  at  a  block-house  about  two  miles  below,  and  captured 
an  officer. 

November  8th.  This  morning  the  flotilla  fell  down  to  a 
contraction  of  the  river  at  a  point  called  the  **'  White  house," 
where  the  dragoons  were  assembled  to  be  crossed.  Brigadier- 
general  Brown  was  ordered  this  morning  to  reinforce  colo- 
nel Macomb  with  his  brigade^  and  to  take  the  command ;  and 
the  whole  day  and  following  night  were  devoted  to  transport- 
ing the  dragoons.  About  noon  this  day  we  received  advice 
that  two  armed  schooners  and  a  body  of  the  enemy  in  bat- 
teaux,  estimated  at  1000  or  1500  men,  had  descended  the 
river  from  Kingston  and  landed  at  Prescott ;  that  they  had 
immediately  sent  a  flag  across  the  river  to  Ogdensburg,  and 
demanded  the  delivery  of  all  public  property  there,  underthe 
penalty  of  burning  the  town.  Not  long  after,  information 
was  received  that  the  cnemv  had  re-embarked  at  Prescott  in 
their  batteaux,  and  were  following  us  v.-ith  seven  gun  boats. 

November  9th.  This  morning  very  early  the  enemy  mena- 
ced our  rear,  and  a  slight  skirmish  took  place  between  our 
riflemen  and  a  part}  of  their  militia  and  Indians,  in  which 
we  had  one  man  killed  and  the  enemy  were  driven  back. 
The  cavalry,  with  four  pieces  of  light  artillen*,  under  the 
comm-ind  of  captain  AVPherson,  were  attached  to  the  com- 
mand of  brigadier-general  Brown,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
march  to  clear  the  coast  below  us  as  far  as  a  point  near  the 
heaui  of  the  "  Longue  Saut.^'  The  rapidity  of  the  current 
obliged  us  to  halt  the  flotilla  several  hours,  to  enable  general 
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Brown  to  make  good  his  march  in  time  to  cover  our  move- 
ment. During  this  period  the  enemy  frequently  threatened 
our  rear,  but  never  indicated  an  intention  to  make  a  serious 
attack.  About  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  flotilla  got  undtt 
way  and  came  to,  about  five  oVlock,  at  the  yellow  house^ 
having  floated  near  eleven  miles  in  two  hours,  where  we  en- 
camped  for  the  night. 

Novend3er  10th.  This  morning  the  following  order  was 
issued: 

**  JUbming  General  Orders* 

"  Head'^uartersy  Tuttle^s  Bay^  Nov.  10, 1813. 

**  General  Brown  will  prosecute  his  march  with  the  troops 
yesterday  under  his  command,  excepting  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  the  2d  dragoons,  who,  with  all  the  well  men  of  the 
other  brigades,  except  a  suflicient  number  to  navigate  the 
boats,  are  to  march  under  the  orders  of  brigadier-general 
Boyd.  This  precaution  is  enjoined  by  regard  to  the  safety 
of  the  men  in  passing  the  longue  saut ;  and  as  this  rapid  is 
long  and  dangerous,  the  general  earnestly  requests  the  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments  and  corps  to  examine  the  boats 
and  see  them  properly  fitted,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents 
as  much  as  possible.  Brigadier- general  Bovd  will  take 
the  necessary  precaution  to  prevent  the  enemy  who  hangs  on 
our  rear  from  making  an  advantageous  attack,  and  if  attack- 
ed is  to  turn  about  and  beat  them.  The  boats  are  to  resume 
the  station  assigned  them  in  the  original  order  respecting  the 
flotilla,  and  for  this  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments 
and  brigades  will  be  held  responsible.  The  movement  of 
yesterday  was  a  reproach  to  the  ser\'ice.  The  flotilla  will 
come  to  to-day  at  Bamhart's  near  Crab  Island,  and  two  guns 
from  the  front  will  be  the  signal  for  landing.  In  case  of  an 
sutack  in  force  beyond  all  expectation,  the  corps  under  briga- 
dier-generals Boyd  and  Brown  are  to  co  operate  with  each 
other  promptly  and  with  decision.  The  general  officer  of 
the  day  will  strictly  attend  and  see  that  the  flotilla  puts  ofl* 
and^moves  in  the  prescribed  order,  and  will  arrest  any  officer 
who  presumes  to  deviate  thvrefrom." 

Brigadier- general  Brown  marched,  and  about  noon  was 
engaged  by  a  part}'  of  the  enemy  near  a  block  house  on  the 
saut,  erected  to  harass  our  flotilla  in  its  descent.  About  the 
same  time  the  enemy  were  observed  to  be  advancing  od  our 
rear,  and  their  galley  and  gun  boats  hove  in  sight,  approach- 
ed our  flotilla  then  at  shore  and  began  to  cannonade  it.  The 
slender  structure  of  our  gun  barges  made  it  impossible  for 
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them  to  resist  the  long  twent\»-four  pounder  of  the  enemy's 
galley ;  this  obliged  the  general  to  order  two  eighteen  pound- 
ers to  be  run  on  shore  and  formed  in  bauerv,  a  single  shot 
from  which  gave  such  an  alarm  lo  ihv  enemv's  vessels,  that 
they  retired  uj)  the  rivt-r  atcompani*  f|  by  their  troops.  But 
these  slight  operations  so  far  wasted  the  du-  that  our  pilots 
were  afraid  to  enter  the  saiit(a  continued  rapid  of  eight  miles) 
with  the  flotilla ;  wo  therefore  fell  down  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  head  of  it,  and  came  to  for  the  night.  By  this 
time  the  general  had  become  so  extremvly  ill  as  to  be  unable 
to  sit  up,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  in  a  small  birth  under 
the  quarter  deck  of  his  passage  boat, 

November  11th.  Having  heard  the  firing  of  the  cannon 
yesterday  between  general  Brown  and  the  enemy,  being  still 
unapprised  of  the  result,  it  became  necessar\'  that  we  should 
hear  from  him  before  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  saut, 
which  allows  no  retreat,  no  landing,  no  turning  to  the  right 
or  left  but  where  the  impetuosity  of  the  current  impels.  About 
10  or  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  commander  in  chief  received 
advice  from  gene?-al  Brown  that  he  had  forced  the  enemy  to 
retire  before  him,  ;ind  had  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  "  saut." 
Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  flotilla  to  prepare  to 
sail,  and  for  genernl  Bo\d  and  his  command  to  commence 
their  march,  when  some  firin;;  took  place  from  the  gunboats, 
and  a  report  was  brought  to  the  commander  in  chief  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  in  column;  on  this  he  ordered  general 
Bovd  to  attack  them,  and  the  flotilla  was  directed  not  to 
leave  the  shore.  But  the  report  was  soon  after  contradicted* 
A  variety  of  reporis  respecting  their  movements  and  counter- 
movements  were,  after  this,  successively  brought  to  the  gene- 
ral, which  iinpress'd  him  with  the  conviction  that  the  enemy 
had  determined  to  attack  his  rear  as  soon  as  the  flotilla  should 
put  off*  and  ihe  troops  commence  their  march ;  he  resolved 
to  anticipate  them.  He  therefore  sent  colonel  Swift  of  the 
engineers  with  instructions  to  brigadier-general  Boyd,  who 
had  been  directed  by  the  order  of  the  preceding  day  to  take 
command  of  the  detachment  on  shore,  to  form  that  detich- 
ment  into  three  columns,  to  adv.Micc  upon  the  enemy,  to  en- 
deavour to  out-flank  them,  and  to  take  their  artiller\%  Soon 
after  this  the  action  conimtnctd,  and  for  the  numbers  en- 
gaged was  extremely  warm  and  bloodv  for  upwards  of  two 
hours,  during  whiih  time,  in  o|xn  space  and  fair  combat,  the 
raw  undisciplined  troops  of  ihe  United  Slates  braved,  and 
frequently  drove  the  best  troops  of  the  British  army.  De- 
scriptions of  batdes  have  become  too  subservient  to  the  grati- 
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fication  of  personal  vanity  and  the  acquisition  of  popular  ap- 
plause :  yet  every  man  who  has  taken  part  in  a  great  action 
must  know  that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  do 
justice  to  the  merits  of  a  battle  in  all  its  parts,  where  it  is 
hard  to  find  two  officers,  unless  fighting  side  by  side,  who 
agree  in  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  measures  and  the  con- 
duct of  men.  The  fortunes  of  this  day  were  various ;  some- 
times one  line,  sometimes  the  other  giving  way.  Unfortu- 
nately, during  the  shiftings  of  the  action,  by  the  death  of 
lieutenant  Smith,  a  young  officer  of  the  highest  promise,  the 
enemy  got  possession  of  a  field  piece,  the  only  trophy  they 
obtained.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  precise  numbers  en- 
gaged on  cither  side,  because  the  detachment  under  general 
Boyd  consisted  of  an  indefinite  number  of  his  own,  Coving- 
ton's, and  Swartwout's  brigades,  ordered  from  on  board  the 
boats  to  lighten  them,  and  save  the  hazard  of  the  men's  lives 
in  descending  the  saut.  Neither  Covington  nor  Swartwout 
were  obliged  to  have  taken  part  in  the  action,  with  this  de- 
tachment ;  yet  they  both  entered  the  field,  taking  command 
of  that  part  of  it  which  belonged  to  their  respective  brigades, 
where  they  exhibited  the  same  courageous  conduct  which 
^stinguished  general  Boyd  on  the  field ;  and  to  the  great 
loss  of  the  service  brigadier-general  Covington  received  a 
mortal  wound  when  encouraging  and  leading  on  his  detach- 
ment. The  numbers  engaged  on  our  side  could  not  have 
exceeded  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  men,  while  those  of 
the  enemy  are  reckoned,  by  spectators,  at  from  one  to  two 
thousand;  but  'tis  probable  did  not  exceed  15CK>,  consisting, 
as  w^e  are  informed,  of  detachments  of  die  4-9th,  84th,  and 
10-tth,  the  voltigeurs,  and  Glengarian  regiment. 

With  respect  to  the  courage  displayed  by  our  officers,  it 
would  be  useless  to  enter  into  details,  since  they  all  mani- 
fested in  their  respective  stations  equid  intrepidity.  The 
names  of  the  meritorious  dead  and  wounded  will  be  recorded 
in  another  place.  The  firing  ceased  by  common  consent 
about  4  o'clock,  P.  ]M.,  our  troops  were  formed  in  battalia  in 
front  of  the  enemv,  \\'\\o  were  also  in  line,  and  they  separated, 
the  enemy  to  their  ciunp,  and  wc  to  our  boAts.  The  troops 
being  much  exhausted,  it  was  considered  most  convenient 
that  they  should  embark,  and  that  the  dnij^oons  with  the  ar- 
tillery should  proceed  by  land.  The  embarkation  took  place 
without  the  smallest  molestation  from  the  enemy,  and  the 
flotilla  made  a  harbour  near  the  head  of  the  saut,  on  the  op- 
posite shore.  The  views  of  the  American  and  British  com- 
manders were,  on  this  occasion,  precisely  opposed.     The 
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first  being  bound  bv  the  instructions  of  his  government,  and 
the  most  solen^n  o))ligations  of  duty  to  precipitate  his  descent 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  liv  every  practicable*  means,  and  the  last 
by  duties  equally  imperious  to  retard,  and  if  possible  to  pre- 
vent such  descent.  If  then  he  found  himself  victorious  on 
this  day,  it  was  certainly  in  his  power  to  have  effected  the  one 
or  the  other  object;  and  as  he  made  no  attempt  to  effect 
either,  it  follows  incontestibly  that  he  had  no  fair  g;round  on 
which  to  claim  a  victon\ 

November  12th.  The  flotilla  sailed  early  this  morning, 
and  passed  down  the  saut,  without  discovering  either  die 
boats  or  troops  of  the  enemy,  and  arrived,  in  the  course  of 
the  forenoon,  at  Barnhart's,  where  the  commanding  general 
received  a  letter  from  major- general  Hampton,  by  the  hands 
of  colonel  Atkinson,  his  inspector  gctneral,  which  blasted  all 
his  hopes  and  destroyed  every  prospect  of  the  campaign.  A 
council  of  war  was  called  upon  the  receipt  of  this  communi« 
cation,  which  was  sulimitted  to  their  consideration,  where- 
upon the  council  determined  that  the  conduct  of  major-gene- 
ral Hampton,  in  refusing  to  join  his  division  to  Uie  troops 
descending  the  St.  Lawrence  to  carry  an  attack  agsunat 
Montreal,  rendered  it  expedient  to  leave  the  left  bank  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  to  remove  the  troops  to  French  Mills,  on 
Salmon  river ;  and  on  the  1 3th  of  November  this  recom- 
mendation was  accordingly  carried  into  effect ;  ample  time 
having  been  given  to  the  enemv  to  have  tried  a  second  action, 
if  they  had  dared  to  run  the  hazard. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  f-  om  Major-General  Wilkinson  to  the  Se^ 
Cretan/  of  JVar^  dated  Frcjich  J/zV/v,  ^V^i;.  17,  1813« 
*'  After  what  had  passed  between  us,  you  can  perhaps  con- 
ceive my  amazement  and  chagrin  at  the  conduct  of  major- 
general  Hampton.  The  game  wai  in  view,  and,  had  he  per- 
formed the  junriion  directed,  would  have  been  ours  in  eight 
or  ten  days.  But  he  chose  to  reced",  in  order  to  co-operate, 
and  my  dawning  hopes,  and  the  hopes  and  honour  of  the 
army,  were  blasted-" 

Extract  fr 0711  the  General  Order  of  General  Wilkiiison  of  Ab- 

z-emhcr  l?i, 
"  The  troops  arc  to  ^mbark  without  loss  of  time ;  yet  are 
not  to  be  hurried  in  liavincj  the  Canadian  shore,  from  whence 
the  commander  in  chiel*  is  romjn  ll<  d  to  retire  by  the  extra- 
ordinary, unexampled,  and  it  appears  unwarrantable  conduct 
of  major-general  Hampton,  in  refusing  to  join  this  army  wHh 
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a  division  of  4000  men  under  his  command,  agreeably  to 
positive  orders  from  the  commander  in  chief,  and  as  he  has 
been  assured  by  the  secretary  of  war,  of  explicit  instructions 
from  the  war  department. 

^^  Thus  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  his  promised  force, 
the  Commander  in  chief  feels  himself  bound  by  a  sense  of 
regard  to  this  meritorious  corps,  and  of  sacred  duty  to  the 
United  States,  to  spare  the  lives  of  brave  men,  and  not  to 
hazard  the  character  or  interest  of  the  nation,  by  an  unequal 
conflict.  He  with  lively  regret  and  the  deepest  mortification 
suspends  the  attack  on  Montreal.  But  he  assures  the  army 
that  it  is  not  abandoned.^' 

Colonel  Purdifs  Report  to  3Iajor'General  JVilkinson  of  the  Ac- 
tion at  Chateaugy^  ^c*  transmitted  by  the  General  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  War^ 

I  arrived  at  Cumberland-head  September  16th,  1813,  and 
on  the  18th  took  command  of  the  4th  regiment  of  infantry 
stationed  at  that  place.  The  army  consisting  of  about  four 
thousand  men,  composed  principally  of  recruits  who  had  been  ' 
but  a  short  time  in  service,  and  had  not  been  exercised  with 
that  rigid  discipline  so  essentially  necessary  to  constitute  the 
soldier.  They  had,  indeed,  been  taught  various  evolutions, 
but  a  spirit  of  subordination  was  foreign  to  their  views.  On 
the  19th,  orders  were  issued  for  the  whole  army,  except  a 
squadron  of  horse  and  the  artillery,  to  embark  in  batteaux. 
The  army  got  under  way,  preceded  by  the  light  corps,  and 
flanked  on  the  right  by  the  navy,  and  arrived  at  Chazy  at  12 
o'clock  at  night,  lay  on  their  arms,  embarked  again  soon  af- 
ter sun-rise  the  next  morijing,  proceeded  down  the  lake  as  far 
as  Champlain  river,  the  distance  of  four  miles,  where  we 
landed,  and  immediately  marched  to  Odletown.  The  light 
corps,  who  preceded  the  other  troops  some  hours,  surprised 
and  defeated  a  guard  of  the  enemy  at  that  place.  We  re- 
mained at  Odletown  until  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  during 
which  time  a  want  of  system  in  the  management  of  the  ar- 
my was  readily  discovered  by  every  military  man,  that  led 
to  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  troops,  should  tlie  en- 
emy oppose  with  any  considerable  force.  The  army  return- 
ed to  Champlain  the  21st,  and  22d  to  Cha;!y,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing commenced  the  route  to  Chateaug)%  I'he  whole  of 
this  march,  a  distance  of  more  than  seventy  miles,  was  very 
disagreeable :  the  officers  were  not  permitted  to  take  with 
them  the  necessaries,  much  less  the  conveniences  of  life,  and 
were  compelled  to  abaridon  clothing  and  other  things  essen- 
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tially  necessan'  to  preserve  the  body  in  health.  We  fere- 
bore  complaint,  endured  every  privation,  presuming  the  com- 
manding officer  had  sufficient  reasons  for  his  conduct,  and 
concluding  it  was  pro  bono  publico.  The  scene  has  past  and 
time  sufficient  has  elapsed  to  have  discovered  those  reasons, 
had  they  existed :  none  have  been  found ;  on  the  contraiy, 
circumstances  have  demonstrated  that  it  was  a  useless  and 
unnecessary  sacrifice  of  both  public  and  private  propcrtf. 
The  army  remained  at  Chateaugy  twenty  six  days,  and  on 
the  31st  October  commenced  an  excursion  into  the  enemy's 
country.  The  first  brigade  followed  the  course  of  the  Cha^ 
teaugy  river  to  Spears,  the  distance  of  18  miles  and  upwards 
and  there  met  the  second  brigade,  which  had  taken  a  nearer 
and  more  convenient  route.  The  march  was  very  fatiguing, 
equalled  only  by  another  that  soon  followed.  Credit  is  due  to 
both  officers  and  soldiers  for  their  orderly  conduct,  patience, 
and  perseverance,  in  surmounting  the  incredible  obstacles  the 
enemy  threw  in  their  way.  On  the  25th  a  difficult  and  very 
fatiguing  expedition  was  planned,  and  the  execution  of  it  as- 
signed to  the  first  brigade,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
previous  and  still  remained  under  my  command.  The  de- 
sign was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  a  body  of  the  enemy,  sup- 
posed to  be  encamped  on  the  l)anks  of  the  Chateaugy,  six 
miles  distance.  With  this  intention  the  first  brigade  was  or- 
dered to  croKs  the  river  at  night,  march  silently  down  and 
rccross  at  a  i'urd  two  miles  below  the  enemy  and  attack  them 
in  rear,  giviii>^  a  preconcerted  signal,  while  the  second  bri- 
pjade  moved  down  the  rf»ad  in  front.  We  commenced  the 
march  at  sun -down,  and  by  sun- rise  the  next  morning  had 
gained  only  six  miles.  Here  we  were  discovered  by  the  en- 
emy and  fired  on  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river*  Du- 
ring that  night  we  were  repeatedly  misled  by  the  guides  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  country,  having  never  been  that  way, 
and  at  the  time  we  were  attacked,  thev  had  led  us  into  a  thick 
cedar  growtli  or  swamp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  imme- 
diately o])po3ite  the  cncmy'^s  position,  and  knew  not  how  to 
extricate  ns.  lacrcdlhlc  as  it  may  a])pcar,  general  Hampton 
entru.sted  nrarly  one  half  of  his  army,  and  those  his  best 
troops,  to  ti^e  guidance  of  men,  each  of  whom  repeatedly 
assured  him  that  ihey  wei  e  not  acquainted  with  the  countiy, 
and  were  iiot  competent  to  direct  suth  an  expedition.  At 
the  same  time  r^cneral  Hampton  told  me  he  had  a  man  by 
llic  name  of  SmitI),  who  liad  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  wliom  lie  promised  to  send  me,  but  which  he 
neglected  to  d'>.     The.  defeat  of  the  expedition  was  the  con- 
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sequence  of  this  neglect  of  the  major-general.     Aboat  two 
o'clock,  while  receiving  an  order  from  colonel  King,  adjutant- 
general,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  march  back 
four  miles  and  then  ford  the  river  and  join  the  2d  brigade, 
the  enemy  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  column  by  a  great 
discharge  of  musketry,  accompanied  by  the  yells  of  the  sa- 
vages.   Unfortunately,  the  word  "  retreat,"  was  heard,  which, 
for  a  short  time  spread  confusion  among  the  several  corps. 
A  sufficient  number,  however,  remained  firm,  and  the  ene- 
my was  soon  compelled  to  retire.     Towards  sun-down  I 
sent  general  Hampton  a  request  that    a  regiment  might 
be   ordered  down  to  cover  my  landing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river ;  but  judge  my  surprise,  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence that  he  had  retreated  with  the  second  brigade  near- 
ly three  miles.     Thus  was  I  deserted  without  the  smallest 
guard  to  cover  my  landing.     To  what  cause  shall  it  be  attri- 
buted, that  the  general  ordered  a  retreat,  and  that  too  at  the 
moment  when  the  presence  of  the  second  brigade  was  re- 
quired or  could  be  useful,  as  soon  afterwards  he  declared 
*^he  should  be  willing  to  compound  with  the  first  brigade  for 
500  men."     The  wounded  had  previously  been  conveyed 
across  on  rafts,  which  made  a  removal  of  my  brigade  to  that 
side  absolutely  necessary  for  their  protection.     An  attempt 
was  accordingly  made,  and  a  floating  bridge  soon  construct- 
ed of  old  logs  found  on  the  margin  of  the  river.   The  enemy 
discovering  our  disposition,  commenced  a  firing  from  the  op- 
posite side,  and  killed  several  while  crossing.     Major  Snell- 
ing,  with  about  100  men  effected  a  landing,  and  joined  the 
main  body.     The  remainder  of  my  force,  exhausted  by  the 
excessive  exertions  of  the  preceding  night,  and  weary  with 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  not  having  had  a  moment  cither  for 
rest  or  refreshment,  were  compelled  to  endure  the  privation 
of  sleep  another  night.     We  retired  two  or  three  miles  and 
took  a  position.     At  about  12  o'clock  the  enemy  came  up 
and  made  an  attack  upon  us,  but  were  soon  routed.     The 
men  at  this  time  were  formed  and  lying  on  the  ground  they 
were  to  occupy  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  were  ordered  to 
and  did  immediately  rise,  seize  their  arms,  and  remained  un- 
der them  the  residue  of  the  night.    An  excessively  heavy  rain 
prevented  the  firing  both  of  the  enemy  and  ourselves,  except 
occasionally  a  single  gun  from  the  former.    Our  troops  were 
ordered  not  to  fire,  but  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  attack  to 
charge  bayonets ;  this  was  accordingly  done.     The  enemy 
charged  several  times,  and  as  often  were  put  to  flight.     It  is 
observable  in  this  place,  that  so  greatly  were  the  mcti  over- 
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powered  by  fatigue,  though  in  a  situation  everj'' way  dangerous, 
and  in  which  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  they  should 
be  sallied  upon  by  the  enemy  every  moment,  many  were  un- 
able to  conquer  their  disposition  to  sleep,  and  it  was  not  ia 
the  power  of  the  officers  to  keep  them  awake.  It  was  on 
the  morning  of  this  last  attack,  that  the  general  expressed 
his  apprehensions  for  the  first  brigade,  and  made  the  decla- 
ration above  quoted.  The  next  morning  we  crossed  the  ri- 
ver and  joined  general  Hampton ;  on  the  28th  the  army  re- 
treated four  miles,  and  on  the  30th  and  31st  marched  back 
to  Chateaug}'.  The  troops  at  the  times  of  the  attack  were 
not  in  a  situation  to  endure  further  fatigue;  and  it  is  an  in- 
dubitable fact,  that  many  of  them  were  so  debilitated  they 
were  unable  to  proceed  with  the  brigade  on  its  march  from 
the  place  of  its  last  attack,  and  actually  did  not  reach  the  main 
body  until  the  day  after  the  brigade  had  joined  it,  and  some 
not  even  until  the  army  had  reached  the  Four  Comers  of 
Chateaug)'. 

Never  to  my  knowledge,  during  our  march  into  Canada, 
and  while  we  remained  at  the  Four  Corners,  a  term  of  twen- 
ty-six days,  did  general  Hampton  ever  send  off  a  scouting  or 
reconnoitring  party  (except  in  one  or  two  cases  at  Spear's 
in  Canada,  when  he  detached  a  few  dragoons  for  this  duty) 
nor  did  he,  from  the  time  wc  commenced  our  march  from 
Cumberland-head  to  our  arrival  at  Plattsburg,  ever  order  a 
front,  flank,  or  rear  guard  to  be  kcjjt  up,  though  a  great  part 
of  the  time  we  v.-ere  in  situations  whicli  evidently  required 
it.  True  it  is,  these  guards  wcrt'  oct  asionally  sent  out,  not, 
however,  by  his  order,  l)ut  by  tin;  orders  of  the  officers  com- 
manding brigades. 

By  a  general  order,  dated  Chateau gv,  November  5,  the  ge- 
neral says  he  has  paid  the  first  attention  to  the  sick,  and  has 
granted  them  indulge: iices  which  created  murmurings  on  the 
part  of  some  officers  at  their  posts.  It  is  only  necessary  here 
to  observe,  that  everv  officer  of  tiie  armv  can  testify  that  the 
sick  were  very  much  neglected  as  far  as  regi^rds  comfortable 
quarters  and  transportation,  and  that  they  were  strewed  along 
the  roads  through  which  we  marched  wiihout  care  or  atten- 
dance ;  and  it  is  presumai)le  that  many  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  this  who  might  have  been  saved  to  themselves  if 
not  to  the  service.  The  general,  indeed,  at  the  lime  this  or- 
der was  issued,  which  was  after  our  return  to  the  Four  Cor- 
ners, did  order  transportation  for  the  sick  to  Burlington,  but 
this  is  the  only  instance  to  my  knowledge. 

The  commi'-sary's  department  is  worthy  of  notice-     Mr 
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order  for  provision  was  not  sufficient:  nor  could  I  obtain 
any.  but  by  special  license  of  general  Hampton.  The  com- 
missarv  of  issues  has  been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  selling 
the  livers,  &c.  of  beeves  to  officers ;  and  though  I  represented 
this  to  general  Hampton  as  unusual  and  improper,  he  refused 
to  take  any  other  notice  of  it  than  saying,  ''  the  commissary 
is  accountable  for  ail  parts  of  the  beef,  even  to  a  pound  or 
ounce  of  tallow;"  nor  did  he  take  any  notice  of  another 
piece  of  misconduct  of  the  commissar}',  that  of  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  sutler,  but  sanctioned  it  by  purchasing  of  him. 

The  common  practices  with  general  Hampton,  of  arrest- 
ing officers  and  releasing  them  without  their  consent ;  of  re- 
leasing arrested  officers  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  officers  by  whom  they  were  arrested  (the  case  of 
lieutenant  Morris,  of  the  33d  regiment,  who  was  arrested 
by  me  on  the  charge  of  cowardice  and  misconduct  before 
the  enemy  on  the  26th  October,  1813,  the  time  of  the  skir- 
mish with  the  enemy  at  Ormstown,  or  Chateaugy  river,  be- 
ing an  instance) ;  of  refusing  to  arrest  officers  whom  I  re- 
ported to  him  as  having  deserted  their  posts  in  time  of  ac- 
tion ;  of  daily  issuing  orders  and  countermanding  them ;  and 
of  interfering  in  an  improper  manner  with  the  subordinate 
commands  of  the  army,  as  a  reference  to  the  orders  issued 
by  him  will  show,  mark  very  strongly  the  capriciousness  of  his 
conduct  and  the  total  want  of  steadiness  in  his  intentions. 

Such  has  been  the  general's  conduct  on  some  occasions, 
that  I  have,  in  common  with  other  officers,  been  induced  to 
believe  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  too  free  use  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

I  must,  in  justice  to  general  Hampton  say,  that  the  expe- 
dition he  planned,  and  which  I  have  called  "  difficult  and  fa- 
tiguing," did,  at  the  time  it  was  suggested  to  mc,  by  him, 
meet  my  full  approbation,  and  that  I  have  since  seen  no  rea- 
son for  changing  my  opinion  of  its  practicability  or  useful- 
ness ;  but  I  must  also  say  that  it  required  competent  guides ; 
and  these  (as  I  said  before)  he  promised  to  furnish  me,  but 
did  not. 

I  am  of  opinion  no  officer  that  has  served  under  major- 
general  Hampton,  on  the  late  campaign,  can  or  will  contra- 
dict this  statement. 

(Signed)  ROBERT  PURDY, 

Colonel  4th  Infantry* 
A  true  copy. 

R.  H.  MTHERSON, 
^  Captain  and  Secretary. 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Majors- 
General  Wilkinson^ 

Albany y  Nov.  18, 1813. 

^^  My  last  advices  from  you  are  of  the  3d  instant.  Report 
says  that  the  garrisons  of  Kingston  and  Prescott  have  fio^ind 
means  to  overtake  your  rear,  to  bring  it  to  action,  to  handle 
it  roughly,  and  to  compel  it  to  retreat  to  the  main  body.  To 
this  I  give  no  credit : 

^^  1st,  Because  moving  with  the  celerity  necessary  to  your 
objects,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  could,  by  any  exav 
tion,  have  been  able  to  overtake  you ;  and 

"  2d,  Because  it  is  quite  incredible,  that  finding  in  your 
rear,  a  heavy  corps  capable  of  disturbing  the  main  action  of 
the  campaign,  you  should  not  have  taken  effectual  measarei 
to  beat  and  destroy  it.  If  1600  men  were  not  sufficient  fiir 
this  purpose,  6000  were  so ;  and  the  garrisons  of  Kingston 
and  Prescott  destroyed  (though  wc  failed  of  getting  to  Mon^ 
real),  the  upper  province  was  won." 

Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  Wilkinson  to  the  S^ 

crctary  of  War^  dated 

French  Mills,  Nov.  24,  1813. 

*'  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  ISdi 
instant  from  Albany,  and  hope  my  despatches  have  reached 
you  which  left  this  on  the  17th. 

'^  With  respect  to  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  campaign,  I 
disclaim  the  shadow  of  blame,  because  I  know  I  have  done 
my  duty,  and  more  than  my  duty,  and  so  do  those  with 
whom  I  have  acted.  To  freiieral  Hampton^ s  outrage  of 
every  pri7icif)Ic  of  subordination  and  discipline  may  be  aS" 
crihed  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  and  that  I  have  not  yet 
arrested  him  must  be  attributed  to  my  respect  for  you,  and 
my  desire  that  the  arrest  should  proceed  from  the  highest  au- 
thority ;  for  if  this  act  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed  and  UB« 
punished  it  will  establish  a  precedent  to  justify  disobedience 
and  subvert  those  obligations  of  blind  obedience  on  which 
the  efHciency  of  militarj'  institutions  exclusively  depend. 

*'  After  our  losses  by  deaths,  desertions,  and  dischaiges 
since  we  left  Sackett^s  Harbour,  I  think  we  shall  not  be  aUe 
to  show  you  more  thnn  6000  men  at  this  point,  exclusive  of 
the  dragoons  who  have  been  ordered  to  Grcenbush  and  Pitts- 
ficld  for  convenience  and  economy." 

Sir,  War  Department,  November  25,  1813. 

It  is  recommended  to  you  to  consolidate  your  infantry  and 
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artillery  into  complete  regiments,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible, 
for  the  «winter,  retaining  a  full  complement  of  your  most  effi- 
cient officers  to  command  them,  and  detaching  all  surplus 
officers  immediately  on  the  recruiting  service,  and  to  the  se- 
veral districts  indicated  by  the  rules  and  regulations.  This 
regulation  should  extend  to  general  Hampton's  division. 

An  immediate  inquiry  into  the  terms  of  enlistment  of  the 
men  composing  your  army  should  be  instituted,  and  endea- 
vours should  be  made  to  re-enlist  all  those  whose  terms  of 
service  are  about  expiring. 

The  most  severe  attention  to  discipline  must  be  begun, 
and  the  slightest  departures  from  it,  whether  in  officer  or 
soldier,  noticed  and  punished.  Clerks  to  the  several  com- 
panies must  be  appointed,  and  company  books  kept,  showing 
every  thing  received  by  the  soldier,  and  charging  him  there- 
with. If  pn  the  next  or  any  future  inspection  it  be  found 
that  any  article  of  his  clothing,  or  of  his  arms,  has  been  lost 
or  sold,  the  article  is  to  be  supplied,  and  the  price  deducted 
from  his  wages.  With  regard  to  clothing  and  arms,  there 
have  been  the  most  shocking  abuses. 

Confidential  reports  are  provided  by  the  rules,  and  must 
be  made  agreeably  thereto.  The  inspector  who  neglects  or 
refuses  to  perform  this  duty,  shall  be  dismissed  the  service. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfuUy,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG.  . 
Major'-Genfral  Wilkinson. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  Wilkinson  to  the  Se^ 
cretary  of  War^  dated  Head-Barters^  Malone^  Military 
District y  No.  9,  December  6, 1813. 

"Your  three  letters  of  the  25th  ultimo  came  to  hand  on 
the  dOth;  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  I  had  anticipated  the 
views  communicated  in  those  letters,  as  far  as  respects  the 
seciirity  of  our  flanks  and  centre.  When  I  ordered  major- 
geiiend  Hampton  to  reinforce  the  post  of  the  Four  Comers, 
it  was  under  the  impression  that  Cumberland-head  was 
guarded ;  but  the  moment  I  was  undeceived  and  apprised  of 
8ie  exposed  situation  of  our  depot  at  Plattsburg,  the  order 
was  countermanded,  as  you  have  seen  from  the  documents 
which  I  have  transmitted  you.  You  must  also  have  perceiv- 
ed from  those  documents,  that  I  was  not  insensible  of  the 
importance  of  condensing  our  force,  and  that  I  had  made  a 
proposition  respecting  quarters  prenaratory  to  such  event." 
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Abstract  from  the  Report  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  General 
WilkinsoJi^s  Army^  showing  the  xvhole  number  of  non-com" 
missioned  Officers^  Musicians^  and  Artificers  of  the  several 
Regiments  and  Corps ^  on  December  1,  1813. 


Light  artillery 

472 

2ti  regiment  artiller\-     - 

iir 

3d 

ditto 

675 

5th  regiment  infantrv    - 

495 

6th 

ditto 

549 

11th 

ditto 

454 

12di 

ditto 

500 

13th 

ditto 

591 

14th 

ditto 

295 

15th 

ditto 

648 

20tli 

ditto 

336 

21st 

ditto 

841 

22d 

ditto 

455 

25th 

ditto 

578 

Riflemen 

- 

263 

814: 


Adjutant  and  Inspector-GcncraPs  Office^ 
January  27,  1814. 

A.  Y.  NICOLL,  Inspcctor-GeneraL 

.'v*vf<». — 'I'lic  Iv.o  rcj^inien'.s  of  li:;]ii  dnjjrfions,  vliicli  had  made  part  of 
jCMU'nd  Wilk'.iisoirs  force  in  il«  .i-  tudin;^  tin-  St.  Luwrcncc,  arc  not  inclu- 
ded in  this  return,  these  crij-ps  !»a\in^  been  detached  to  Utica. 

Extract  of  a  Lt*ttcr  from  Mnjor-Goicinl  Wilkinson  to  the  Se* 

Cretan  I  rf  JVar.  datt-d 

Mchfic^  December  8,  1813. 
"The  unavoidahle  delay  of  tlic  exprc-ss  (as  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  tlie  TCi\\\\  from  this  place)  enables  me  to  send 
you  tiie  copy  of  a  letter  fro-.n  gt^niral  I?::ird,  dated  the  6th 
instant,  which  exhibits  additional  expositions  of  the  perni- 
cious and  unwarrantable  conduct  of  major-^^cncral  ri«ini]>ton. 
I  will  not  charge  this  man  with  traitorous  designs,  but  I  ap- 
prehend, in  any  oihvr  j^overnmcnt,  a  military  officer  who  first 
d<?feand  the  olijects  of  ii  campaign  bv  disoln-dicnce  of  or- 
ders, and  ihiU,  without  authoritv,  lurloughed  all  the  officers  of 
the  division  be  comman<!cd  on  a  luitional  frontier,  in  the  vi- 
tiiiiry  r^f  nn  enemy,  wo'Jd  incur  heavy  penalties.'' 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Brigadier-General  Izard  to  Major  • 

General  Wilkinson^  dated 

Plattsburg^  December  5, 1813. 
"  There  is  an  unavoidable  delay  in  the  returns  of  the  re- 
giments of  tliis  division,  proceeding  from  the  extreme  in- 
experience of  the  officers  of  all  grades,  now  with  them ;  al- 
most every  efficient  officer  is  either  sick,  or  was  furloughed 
by  major-general  Hampton  at  the  moment  of  his  own  de- 
parture ;  those  that  remain  are  barely  enough  to  perform  the 
routine  of  duty  in  this  cantonment." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  JVilii?ison  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  Wary  dated 

Maloney  Dec.  24,  1813. 
"  I  believe  I  have  not  hitherto  transmitted  you  a  copy  of 
a  communication  which  took  place  between  commodore 
Chauncey  and  myself,  the  day  before  I  sailed  from  French 
creek,  and  I  do  it  now  to  show  you  what  were  my  anticipa- 
tions of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  left  behind  me,  and 
how  delusive  were  all  the  promises  made  to  me  that  my  rear 
should  be  protected." 

Dear  Sir,  French  Creeky  Nov.  4,  1813. 

I  was  so  ill  yesterday  I  could  not  call  to  see  you ;  and  I 
now  send  up  to  say  that  I  shall  sail  this  evening ;  and  if  I 
am  not  obstructed  by  the  enemy's  armed  vessels  which  may 
have  slipped  down  the  other  channel,  I  shall  pass  Prescott 
to-morrow  night,  or  land  the  next  morning  to  take  the  place, 
if  I  cannot  pass  it  without  too  great  hazard.  As  this  ope- 
ration may  require  three  or  four  days,  it  is  not  improbable 
the  enemy's  squadron  may  make  some  attempts  to  destroy 
my  boats;  and  therefore  I  must  intreat  you  to  watch  his 
every  motion,  and  to  give  my  flotilla  every  protection  in  your 
power. 

We  are  a  match  for  tlie  gun-boats  of  the  enemy,  but  infe- 
rior to  armed  schooners,  and  therefore  could  you  consist- 
ently spare  us  the  Pert,  or  some  armed  vessel,  to  run  down 
to  the  vicinity  of  Ogdensburg,  and  immediately  return,  it 
would  add  security  to  our  movements. 

Major  Johnson  will  have  the  honour  to  deliver  you  this, 
and  I  will  thank  you  for  any  information  you  can  give  me 
respecting  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

I  wish  very  much  to  say  farewel  to  you,  but  I  am  sensible 
of  the  delicacy  of  your  situation,  and  my  disease  having 
changed  into  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  breast,  I  dare  not 
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get  wet.  If  then  it  is  destined  that  we  are  not  to  meet 
again,  I  will  leave  with  you  my  prayers  for  long  life  and 
laurels  in  this  world,  and  everlasting  happiness  in  that  which 
is  to  come. 

Farcwel,  my  friend,  and  may  your  countiy  understand 
your  skill  and  valour  as  well  as  does 

JA.  WILKINSON. 
Commodore  Chaunvey. 

United  States  Ship  General  Pike^  at  anchor  off  the  cast  end  of 

Lonjr  Isiandj 
Dear  Sir,    ^  River  St.  Lmvrence^  Nov,  4,  1813. 

Your  favour  of  this  day's  date  has  this  moment  been  hand- 
ed to  me  by  major  Johnson. 

From  the  best  information  that  I  can  get,  the  enemy's 
fleet  is  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  and  I  think  that  yovt 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  them,  as  I  am  in  a  situation 
to  watch  both  channels. 

I  should  deem  it  unsafe  to  separate  any  part  of  my  squa- 
dron as  long  as  the  enemy  remains  above  me:  in  fact,  I  am 
in  hourly  expectation  of  l>cing  attacked  by  sir  James  down 
the  south  channel ;  in  tliat  case  I  shall  require  all  my  force, 
as  he  has  added  a  number  of  gun-boats  to  his  fleet.  If,  how- 
ever, sir  James  should  detach  any  part  of  his  fleet  down  the 
north  channel,  I  will  send  a  sufficient  force  down  to  oppose 
him. 

I  will  remain  in  my  present  station  until  you  pass  Pres- 
cott,  but  am  anxious  for  that  event  to  take  place  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possif)K',  as  the  fleet  cannot  move  out  of  this  river 
except  with  a  fair  wind.  It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  after 
a  few  days  a  spell  of  wtsiwardly  winds  will  set  in,  which  i 
may  detain  us  until  the  ice  makes,  which  would  endanger 
the  safety  of  tlie  fleet,  and  probably  lead  to  its  final  destruc- 
tion. If  it  is  ])ossible  for  you  to  commvniicate  to  me  in  an}' 
way,  when  you  pass  Prcscott,  I  should  esteem  it  as  a  parti- 
cular  favoiir. 

JNIay  your  pri:5\'nt  enterprise  be  crowned  with  all  the  suc- 
cess that  vou  \()urself  can  w isli :  and  that  vour  eminent  ser- 
vices  may  I^e  duly  appreciated  by  your  country  is  the  prayer 
of,  dear  sir,  \our  friend  and  humble  servant, 

ISAAC  CHAUNCEY. 
J^lajor-Gencral  yamcs  JFi/iinson^  Conimamlrr  in 

Chivf  of  the  American  Forces  in  afuf  upon  the 

St.  Larvrcncr^  EsV.  ifc.  foV. 
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Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Colonel 
Porter  and  General  M^Clure,  &fc. 

Sir,  War  Department^  February  23,  181 3. 

As  the  enemy's  force  and  defences  on  die  Canada  side  of 
the  Niagara  river  are  understood  to  be  weak ;  as  your  force 
is  respectable,  and  supposed  to  be  competent  to  a  successful 
attack  of  these ;  and  as  the  season  has  now  furnished  y  ou 
with  a  bridge,  as  well  for  retreat  as  for  advance,  it  is  thought 
advisable  that  you  do  not  permit  circumstances  so  frivoura- 
ble  to  escape  without  making  a  stroke  on  such  points  of  the 
enemy's  line,  as  may  be  most  within  your  reach.  If,  after 
feeling  the  enemy  at  fort  Erie,  you  should  find  yourself  able 
to  extend  your  attack  to  fort  George,  it  will  be  desirable ;  but 
of  this  you  can  judge  best  after  your  first  experiment*  To 
an  old  soldier,  like  yourself,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  more  into 
detail.  You  know  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  you  will  do  it. 
Communicate  this  letter  to  lieutenant-colonel  Bosrstler,  and 
accept  the  assurances  of  my  respect  and  good  wishes. 

(Signed)  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Colonel  Porter^  Light  Artillery ^  commanding 

the  Troops  of  the  United  States  on  the 

Niagara  river. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major-Gefieral  Dearborn  to  the  Se- 

cretary  of  War^  dated 

Albany^  March  25,  1813. 
^'  Colonel  Porter  informs  me  that  he  had  commenced  the 
necessar}"^  preparations  for  an  attack  on  fort  Erie,  but  the  de- 
sertion of  a  Serjeant  prevented  his  carrying  his  intended  at- 
tack into  operation.  Two  officers  with  six  men  pursued  the 
Serjeant  so  far  as  to  be  surrounded  on  the  ice,  and  were  made 
prisoners.  Fort  Erie  was  immediately  reinforced,  and  he 
had  given  over  any  immediate  movement." 

Letter  from  Colonel  Scott  (Sd  Artillery  Regiment)  to  Major^ 

General  Wilkinson* 
Fort  George^  Monday ^  7  d*Clock^  P.  iK, 
Sir,  October  11,  1813. 

Within  the  last  five  minutes,  I  have  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive your  despatch  by  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

The  enemy  has  treated  me  with  neglect.  He  continued 
in  his  old  positions  until  Saturday  last,  (the  9th)  when  he 
took  up  his  retreat  on  Burlington  heights,  and  has  abandoned 
this  whole  peninsula.  Two  causes  are  assigned  for  this  preci- 
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pitate  movement;  the  succour  of  Proctor,  who  is  reported  to 
have  been  entirely  defeated,  if  not  taken  ;  the  other  the  safety 
of  Kingston,  endangered  by  your  movement. 

We  have  had  from  the  enemy  many  deserters,  most  of 
whom  concur  in  the  latter  supposition. 

The  British  burnt  every  thing  in  store  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, 3000  blankets,  many  hundred  stand  of  arms,  also  the 
blankets  in  the  men^s  packs,  and  every  article  of  clothing  not 
in  actual  use. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  reached  Burlington  heights  last 
evening,  from  the  rate  of  their  march  the  night  before.  I 
have  information  of  their  having  passed  ^^  the  40,"  by  several 
inhabitants  who  have  come  down.  They  add  to  what  was 
stated  by  the  deserters,  that  two  officers  of  the  41sthadjoin- 
cd  general  Vincent  from  Proctor's  army,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Proctor  was  defeated  18  miles  this  side  of  Maiden. 
I  cannot  get  particulars. 

From  the  same  sources  of  intelligence,  it  appears  that  the 
49th,  a  part  of  the  100th,  and  the  voltigeurs,  moved  from 
this  neighbourhood  the  day  after  our  flotilla  left  this,  the  3d 
instant,  but  with  what  destination  is  not  certainly  known. 

It  was  first  reported  (I  mean  in  the  British  camp)  that 
these  regiments  had  marched  to  support  Proctor,  who,  it  ia 
said,  wrote  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  surrender  if  not 
supported. 

I  am  pretty  sure,  however,  that  they  are  gone  below.  The 
movement  of  our  army,  beloiu^  seems  to  have  been  known  in 
the  British  lines  as  early  as  the  3d  instant,  together  with  the 
immediate  objects  in  view ;  hence  I  have  no  difficulty  in  con- 
cluding that  ail  the  movements  of  the  enemy  will  concentrate 
at  Kingston. 

Chapin,  who  has  been  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel, 
marched  late  last  evening  up  the  lake  with  about  100  volun- 
teers under  his  command,  and  was  followed  this  morning  by 
generals  M'Clure  and  Porter,  with  aljout  1000  men,  Indians 
and  militia  included.  I'here  is  no  danger  of  their  coming 
up  with  the  enemy,  or  they  would  be  in  great  danger  of  a 
total  annihilation. 

Vincent  took  hence  with  him  about  a  thousand  or  eleven 
hundred  regulars.  Many  of  the  militia  left  this  with  the 
avowed  design  of  plunder ;  but  I  fear  from  reports,  that  the 
British  have  left  the  miserable  inhabitants  without  any  thing 
to  be  ravished.  I  expect  general  M'Clurc  back  to-morrow 
evening,  as  he  only  took  with  him  supplies  for  two  days  5  he 
will  probably  go  as  far  as  "  the  20.'* 
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On  the  8th,  Chapin  went  out  with  a  small  party  and  at- 
tacked one  of  the  enemy's  picquets,  which  brought  on  a  skir- 
mish, in  which  many  of  colonel  Swift's  regiment  participated. 
After  a  great  waste  of  ammunition,  the  parties  retired  to 
their  respective  camps  with  little  loss  on  either  side;  we 
made  and  lost  a  prisoner,  had  two  Indians  killed,  and  two 
other  men  wounded.  We  hear  the  enemy  had  five  men 
wounded. 

I  had  this  morning  made  an  arrangement,  on  application 
of  general  M'Clure,  to  be  relieved  in  the  command  of  this 
post  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  instant,  with  an  intention  of 
taking  up  my  line  of  march  for  Sackett's  Harbour,  according 
to  the  discretion  allowed  me  in  the  instructions  I  had  the 
honour  to  receive  from  you  at  this  place.  My  situation  has 
become  truly  insupportable :  without  the  possibility  of  an  at- 
tack at  this  post,  and  without  the  possibility  of  reaching  you 
time  enough  to  share  in  the  glory  of  impending  operations 
below.  I  am,  nevertheless,  flattered  with  the  assurance  that 
transport  will  be  forwarded  for  my  removal,  and  to  favour 
that  intention,  I  propose  taking  up  my  line  of  march  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  for  the  mouth  of  Gennessee  river,  and 
there  await  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  you  are  good  enough  to 
promise  me.  By  this  movement,  captain  Mix  thinks  with 
me,  that  I  shall  hasten  my  arrival  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  five, 
possibly  ten  days.  Captain  Camp  has  a  sufficient  number  of 
waggons  to  take  me  thither :  I  can  easily  make  that  place  by 
the  evening  of  the  15th.  I  hope  I  shall  have  your  approba- 
tion, and  every  thing  is  arranged  with  brigadier  M'Clure. 

Knowing  your  wishes  respecting  the  invalids  or  subjects 
for  discharge,  and  fearing  that  water  transport  might  not  be 
had  till  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  their  removal,  I 
have  ventured  to  send  lieutenant  Archer  (paymaster  of  the 
20th,  who  was  left  here  without  orders)  on  command  to 
Greenbush,  with  100  men  of  this  description.  It  was  a  mea- 
sure approved  of  by  doctor  Mann,  and  I  hope  not  contrary 
to  your  wishes  and  intentions.  Doctor  Hugo,  surgeon's 
mate  of  the  14th  (also  left  here  without  orders)  accompanied 
the  detachment.  The  quarter-master's  department  furnish- 
ed eight  waggons  on  my  requisition. 

The  sick  list  of  the  garrison  is  much  reduced  since  your 
departure  (I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  my  report  of  this 
morning),  and  doctor  Mann  has  discharged  many  patients 
from  his  hospital :  I  also  inclose  you  his  last  report.  Those 
marked  '*  subjects  for  discharge"  are  part  of  the  number 
sent  off  to  Greenbush. 
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Doctor  Mann  and  captain  Camp  have  concluded  to  remove 
the  general  hospital  to  ^  the  Eleven  Mile  creek,"  near  Buf- 
faloe,  the  barracks  at  which  place  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
reception  of  the  whole  of  the  sick,  with  some  trifling  repairs. 

From  the  morning  report  inclosed,  you  will  find  794,  the 
^  total,"  &c.  present  of  the  regulars  of  this  garrison,  including 
officers.  Sec.  Transport  will  be  necessary  for  about  850  per- 
sons. I  wish  also  to  take  with  me  four  iron  6's,  one  five  and 
a  half  inch  howitzer,  and  two  caissoons,  the  whole  on  field 
carriages.  This  train  will  form  no  impediment  in  my  mardi 
to  the  mouth  of  Gennessee  river,  as  I  have  horses  belonging 
to  the  regiment  sufficient  to  draw  it.  If  it  meet  your  appro- 
bation, I  can  send  the  horses  thence  to  Sackett's  Harbour  by 
land. 

I  have,  by  working  almost  night  and  day,  gready  improved 
the  defences  of  this  post,  and  nearly  filled  up  the  idea  of  tiw 
engineer.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  also  improved  the  gar- 
rison in  discipline. 

I  must  apologise  for  the  haste  in  which  this  is  written,  bat 
captain  Mix  proposes  to  sail  immediately,  and  I  fear  to  de* 
tain  him  a  moment.  I  think  I  shall  certainly  be  at  the  moudi 
of  the  Gennessee  by  the  15di  instant. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  with  the  highest  respect,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

W.  SCOTT,  Colonel  commanding. 
Major-General  Wilkinson^  commanding^  (i?c.  is?c.  £5fc. 

ExtrtKt  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Win  field  Scott  to  the  Secretary 
oflVar^  dated  Georgetown  {CoL\  Dec.  31,  1813, 

"  At  your  desire,  I  have  the  honour  to  make  the  following 
report : 

^  I  left  fort  George  on  the  13th  of  October  last,  by  order 
of  major-general  Wilkinson,  with  the  whole  of  the  regular 
troops  of  that  giurrison,  and  was  relieved  by  brigadier-general 
M^Clure,  with  a  body  of  the  New- York  detached  militia. 

^  Fort  George,  as  a  field  work,  might  be  considered  as 
complete  at  that  period.  It  was  garnished  with  ten  piecea  of 
artillery,  (which  number  might  easily  have  been  increased 
from  the  spare  ordnance  at  the  opposite  fort)  with  an  ample 
supply  of  fixed  ammunition,  &c.  &c.  &c.  as  the  inclosed  re* 
ceipt  for  these  articles  will  exhibit. 

^  Fort  Niagara,  on  the  14th  October,  was  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  captain  Leonard,  1st  artillery,  who,  be- 
sides his  own  company,  had  captain  Read's  of  the  tame 
regiment,  together  with  such  of  brigadier-general  M'Clnre's 
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brigade  as  had  refused  to  cross  the  riven  Lieutenant-colo* 
nels  Flemming,  Bloom,  and  Dobbins  of  the  militia,  had  suc- 
cessively been  in  the  command  of  this  fort  by  order  of  the 
brigadier-general,  but  I  think  neither  of  them  was  present  at 
the  above  period.— -Major-general  Wilkinson  in  his  order  to 
me  for  the  removal  of  tne  regular  troops  on  that  frontier,  ex- 
cepted the  two  companies  of  the  1st  ardllery  then  at  fort 
Niagara.  And  under  the  supposition  that  I  should  meet 
water  transport  for  my  detachment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gen- 
nessee  river,  I  had  his  orders  to  take  with  me  the  whole  of 
the  convalescents  left  in  the  different  hospitals  by  the  regi- 
ments which  had  accompanied  him.  This  order  I  complied 
with.'' 

Note.— By  the  arpangemcnts  of  the  war  department,  brigadier-gene- 
ral  Porter,  of  the  United  States  army  was  designated  for  command  on 
tlie  Niagara  frontier,  and  particularly  for  that  of  fort  George.  In  the 
latter  trust,  general  Wilkinson  substituted  for  him  colonel  Scott,  of  the 
3d  regiment  of  artillery,  with  provisional  orders  to  join  the  army  at 
Sackett's  Harbour. 

•       War  Office^  Feb.  8,  1813. 
Ordered^  That  captain  Leonard  (1st  regiment  of  artillexy) 
be  arrested^  and  that  his  place  be  supplied  by  captain  Armis- 
tead,  of  the  same  regiment, 
Adjutant-General  Cushing.         JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Adjutant-General  Thomas  H.  Cwh^ 

ing  to  Captain  George  K.  Armistead,  dated  at  this  Office^ 
Sir,  February  8,  1813. 

**  You  will  please  to  proceed  to  Niagara,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  relieve  captain  Nathaniel  Leonard  in  the 
command  of  the  company  of  artillerists  now  at  that  post ; 
which  company  is  to  be  returned  and  mustered  in  your  name 
from  and  after  the  day  on  which  you  receive  the  command 
of  it ;  and  captain  Leonard  will  be  instructed  to  deliver  the 
said  company  to  you,  with  books,  papers,  clothing,  and  every 
thing  appertaining  to  it. 

*'  You  will  call  on  major-general  Dearborn  at  Albany,  and 
receive  his  orders." 

Adjutant  and  Inspector-GencraPs  Office^ 

Washington^  Jan.  22,  1814. 
The  above  is  a  true  copy  from  the  original,  as  recorded  in 
this  office. 

J.  B.  WALBACH,  Adjutant-Generah 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Adjutant-General  Thomas  H>  Gush- 
ing to  Major-Gejicral  Henry  Dearborn^  dated  at  thh  Officcy 
Sth  Febrnarij^  1813. 

"  The  conduct  of  captiiin  Leonard  at  Niagara,  has  been 
represented  in  a  very  unfavourable  light  to  the  secretary'  of 
war,  who  has  instructed  mc  to  send  captain  George  Artnis- 
tead  to  relieve  him  in  the  command  of  the  company  at  that 
post,  and  I  have  instructed  captain  Armistead  to  proceed  on 
his  journey  immediately,  and  to  wait  on  you  for  any  instruc- 
tions you  may  think  proper  to  give.  Captain  Leonard  must 
not  exercise  command  until  his  conduct  has  been  inquired 
into." 

Adjutant  and  Inspector-GcncraP,^  Offar^ 

lVashv\:rton^  22d  January^  1814. 
The  above  is  a  true  copy  from  the  original  as  recorded  in 
this  office. 

J.  B.  WALBACII,  Adjutant-General. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  the  Svcrcfur'f  cfU'arfyi^r.i  JIajor  George 

Armistead,     Fort  Jl'/Icnrff^  Januanj  19,  1814-- 

"  Captain  Leonard  was  not  arrested  or  brought  to  trial 

during  my  stay  on  the  frontier ;  nor  was  he  ever  instructed, 

to  my  knowledge,  to  give  mc  the  command  of  his  company." 

Sir,  Vu:r  Dcjnirfmnit^  October  A-^  1813- 

UnJerstandin,^  that  tlu*  drfnuc  ai  tli(!  post  committed  to 
your  chaiT;'/,  maij  rcivacr  it  proper  to  destroy  the  town  of 
Newark,  you  pre  hcri-i-y  directed  to  apjiri.se  its  inhabitants  of 
this  circumstance,  and  lo  inviU;  tlum  to  rimovi:  thcmjfclvcs 
and  their  tn\:cts  to  some  nl-.icj  of  tircater  safctv. 
I  am,  [!<c. 

JOIIX  AimSTRONG. 
jjrrrad;er-(u7}icya!  ?i''Ci::rt\  or  OJJk'cr  commanding 
lit  Fori  Gior;^r^  Upper  r.i}ii.:i\i. 

Cnu.ra!  IIarri!ion\'i  Ordcrn  to  General  Jl^Ciure, 
Dear  Sir,  IIead-/li:artcrs\  Xcivar!:^  Nov.  15,  1813. 

Beinr;;  or^lvr^fl  to  return  to  the  westward  you  v/ill  he  plea- 
sed to  resume  the  command  which  you  received  previous  to 
my  arrival  at  this  place. 

The  'jrders  -ivfuch  iir.u  heretofore  have  rrcehcd  ye'ill  gover7i 
ffou.  It  will  be  necessary  that  you  keep  a  vigilant  eye  over 
the  disafltcted  part  ol  the  inhabitant;;,  and  I  recommend  that 
vnti  ir.ak''  use  of  the  r'^al.  nctiv'i^y.  and  local  knowledge  which 
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colonel  Wilcocks  certainty  possesses,  to  counteract  the  ma- 
chinations of  our  enemy,  and  insure  the  confidence  of  our 
friends  amongst  the  inhabitants.  It  will,  however,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  your  wish,  as  it  is  your  duty,  to  guard  the  latter 
as  much  as  possible  from  oppression. 

The  volunteers  which  were*  lately  called  out  will  be  retain- 
ed as  long  as  jrou  consider  their  services  necessary;  the 
drafted  militia,  until  further  orders  are  received  from  the 
secretary  of  war. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  intention  o?  the 
enemy  to  send  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  which  they  have 
at  Burlington  and  York  to  Kingston,  and  to  make  York  the 
right  of  their  line.  They  may,  however,  have  a  small  com- 
mand at  Burlington,  and  those  may  be  so  securely  posted  as 
to  render  them  safe  from  any  desultor)*  expedition  you  may 
set  on  foot ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  any  supplies  which 
they  may  have  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  destroyed; 
and  should  the  success  below  be  not  such  as  to  promise 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  province,  may  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Captains  Leonard  and  Reed,  or  either  of  them,  are  ap- 
pointed to  muster  your  troops  when  and  where  you  think 
proper. 

In  closing  this  communication,  I  should  not  dd'justice  to 
my  feelings,  if  I  were  not  to  acknowledge  the  zeal  and  talents 
with  which  you  have  managed  your  command.  Your  con- 
duct appears  to  me  to  have  been  extremely  judicious  and 
proper  throughout,  and  your  troops  exhibit  a  state  of  im- 
provement and  subordination  which  is  at  once  honourable  to 
your  officers  and  themselves. 
^  I  am,  very  sincerely,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

^  WM.  HENRY  HARRISON. 
Brigadier-General  George  M^'Clure. 

Dear  Sir,  Fort  George^  Nov.  17,  1813. 

Major-general  Harrison  embarked  with  his  troops  yester- 
day on  board  the  fleet  destined  for  Sackett's  Harbour,  leaving 
the  command  once  more  in  my  hands.    Owing  to  continued 
opposing  winds,  the  fleet  has  not  yet  gotten  out  of  sight. 
?r  A  correspondence  which  took  place  between  the  general 

and  myself,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  sent,  will  at  once 
explain  to  you  my  views  and  feelings  relative  to  the  opera- 
tions proposed  to  have  been  eflfected  on  this  frontier.  I  am 
confident  that  the  expressions  of  regret  made  hf'  general 
Harrison  are  equally  sincere  with  mine,  though  we  both  ae- 
VOL.  111.  ^i 
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quiesce  in  the  necessity  which  dictated  his  abandonment  of 
the  projected  expedition  against  Burlington. 

About  400  volunteers  have  repaired  to  this  post  under  my 
late  call,  made  in  conformity  with  general  Harrison*s  wishes 
and  request.  A  few  are  still  coming  in.  I  shall  take  care 
that  they  shall  not  be  unemployed.  I  am  this  moment  send- 
ing out  a  detachment  of  200  mounted  volunteers,  with  direc- 
tions to  penetrate  the  enemy's  lines  as  far  as  practicable  with 
safety.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  making  preparations  for 
moving  in  force  against  them,  unless  the  intelligence  expect- 
ed from  this  excursion  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  improper. 

Accounts  of  the  enemy's  force  still  var}''  much.  A  deserter 
came  in  to-day  who  represents  their  force  to  be  1500  regulars 
and  800  Indians  at  Burlington  and  Stony  creek.  The  for- 
mer I  think  is  magnified. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  their  intended 
movements.  At  one  time  they  appear  to  be  sending  down 
their  stores  and  detachments  of  troops  to  York.  At  this 
time  it  is  said  they  arc  reinforcing,  fortifying,  and  building 
barracks. 

The  term  of  service  of  my  troops  will  expire  on  the  9di 
December.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  many  will  willingly 
continue  in  service  a  longer  time.  Your  excellency  will  at 
once  see  the  necessity  of  prompt  arrangements  being  made 
to  supply  their  place,  if  it  be  contemplated  to  retain  this  gar- 
rison. 

I  inclose  herein  my  hitc  address,  made  under  the  sanction 
of  general  Harrison. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  excellency's  obedient  humble 
servant, 

(iEO.  M'CLURK,  Ihitradier^General. 
His  Excellency  yohn  Armstrongs  Sccrvtari/  of  War* 

Dear  Sir,  l^rt  Gtor^r^  Xovemhcr  15,  1813. 

The  subject  of  our  conversation  this  morning  has  occupied 
my  most  serious  nfltctions.  'I'he  deadly  blow  heretofore 
given  to  the  patriotism  of  our  citizens  on  this  frontier,  has 
prepared  them  for  murmurs  and  complaints ;  those  who  are 
not  on  their  march,  have  left  their  homen  and  their  business 
under  great  sacrifices,  with  the  moral  certainty  of  being 
brought  into  action. 

'I'lie  last  address  which  I  issued  under  your  directions, 
and  which  I  am  happy  to  find  has  met  your  approbation, 
gives  them  reason  fur  indulging  the  expectation  of  service, 
and  they  are  anxious  to  drivo  the  enemy  from  their  borders 


( 
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forever. — ^The  high  character  of  general  Harrison,  combined 
with  these  circumstances,  has  excited  strong  interest  in  the 
public  mind  relative  to  our  operations. 

In  this  peculiar  situation  of  affairs,  I  feel  it  to  be  due  to 
the  gallant  volunteers  and  militia,  who  are  assembled  and 
collecting,  and  to  my  own  reputation,  most  respectfully  to 
solicit,  that  if  it  is  not  incompatible  with  your  instructions 
and  your* better  judgment,  you  will  not  abandon  our  project- 
ed expedition  against  Burlington  heights ;  such  is  the  anxious 
wish  of  the  militia,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  soldiers  under 
your  command  are  equally,  if  not  more  desirous  of  the  em- 
ployment. 

My  anxiety  on  the  subject,  I  trust,  will  excuse  the  appear- 
ance of  any  disrespect  in  making  this  communication,  which 
is  certainly  far  from  my  feelings.  My  confidence  in  the  valour, 
ability,  and  prudence  of  general  Harrison,  will  dispose  me 
most  cheerfully  to  submit  to  any  arrangements  he  may  be 
bound  to  make,  however  great  may  be  my  disappointment  in 
their  result. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  utmost  respect,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 
Major-General  Harrison.  GEO.  M'CLURE. 

Dear  Sir,  Head- S^iiarterSy  Newark,  Nov.  15,  1818. 

Your  letter  to  me  of  this  morning  has  been  received.  I  feel 
most  severely  the  weight  of  the  reasons  which  you  urge  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  intended  expedition  to  Burlington. 
The  disappointment,  however,  to  the  brave  and  patriotic 
men,  who  have  turned  out  under  the  expectation  of  serving 
their  country  effectually  in  the  field  at  this  inclement  season, 
is  the  most  painful  circumstance  attending  it,  as  I  am  well  . 
convinced  from  the  information  received  this  morning  and  last 
evening  that  the  enemy  are  removing  as  fast  as  possible  from 
the  head  of  the  lake  to  Kingston^  which  has  been  left  with  a 
very  small  part  of  the  force  that  was  lately  there,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  should  we  advance  in  force,  the 
enemy,  having  now  none  but  effective  men  at  Burlington, 
would  destroy  the  stores  which  they  have  remaining  there, 
and  retreat  too  rapidly  to  be  overtaken.  There  are  consider- 
ations, however,  which  would  make  it  extremel\  desirable  to 
make  an  expedition  of  force  in  that  quarter,  but  the  orders  I 
have  received  from  the  secretary  of  war  leave  me  no  alter- 
native. 

Commodore  Chauncey  is  extremely  pressing  that  the  troops 
should  immediately  embark^  declaring  that  die  navigation  at 
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this  season  to  small  vessels  is  very  dangerous.    The  force  at 
Sackett's  Harbour  is  ,     The  troops  at  York  are  all 

hastening  down  to  Kingston. 

Saciett^s  Harbour  may  be  endangered  by  even  a  delay  of  a 
few  days;  and  should  the  troops  that  are  here  not  get  down 
before  the  lake  is  frozen,  our  fieet  may  be  destroyed  for  the 
want  of  their  aid,  I  cannot,  therefore,  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility  of  delaying'  their  going  down  even  a  day*  Will 
you  be  so  good,  at  a  proper  time,  as  to  explain  the  above 
circumstances  to  the  patriots  who  left  their  homes  with  the 
intention  of  assisting  me  to  drive  the  enemy  far  from  our 
borders,  and  assure  them  that  I  shall  ever  recollect  with  the 
warmest  gratitude,  the  partiality  they  have  been  pleased  to 
express  for  mc,  and  their  preference  of  serving  under  my 
command. 

I  will  direct  payment  to  be  made  to  the  volunteers  for  n- 
tions^  and  forage  in  coming  out. 

Accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  and 
believe  me  sincerelv,  vour  friend. 
General  M'Clure.    '    '     WM.  HENRY  HARRISON. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Brigadier -Gaieral  M^'Clure  to  tie 

Secretary  of  War ^  dated 

Fort  George^  Nov,  21,  1813. 

**  My  mounted  men  have  returned  from  the  head  of  the 
lake,  having  progressed  within  sight  of  the  enemy's  pickets 
at  Stony  creek.  Colonel  Wilcocks,  who  commanded,  reports, 
that  from  the  best  information  he  could  collect,  the  ene- 
my's force  consists  of  from  12  to  1500  regulars,  and  nhie 
hundred  Indian  warriors.  They  have  discharged  their  teams, 
and  apparently  intend  wintering  there  and  at  Burlington. 

"  It  would  be  ver}'  desirable  to  dislodge  them  from  their 
position,  but  I  fear  my  force  is  insufficient  for  that  object. 
At  this  inclement  season  it  might  be  attended  with  serious 
consequences  to  attempt  any  thing  more  than  desultory  ex* 
cursions.  The  volunteers  who  have  lately  come  in,  must, 
however,  be  actively  employed,  or  they  will  return  to  their 
homes.  I'he  drafted  militia  on  this  side  the  Niagara  ave, 
perhaps,  equal  to  any  troops  in  the  United  States.  I  regret 
that  their  term  of  service  will  expire  so  soon.  Permit  me  to 
suggest  the  propriety  of  offering  a  small  bounty  to  such  of 
them  as  will  volunteer  to  serve  a  longer  time  after  their  pre^ 
sent  term  of  ser\'ice  expires ;  say  for  one  or  two  months,  or 
until  other  troops  can  be  sent  on  to  supply  their  places. 

^  Should  I  move  with  my  troops  towards^the  head  of  die 
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lake,  the  greatest  "advantage  I  can  promise  myself,  will  be, 
to  destroy  some  contiguous  mills,  and  to  bring  oiFa  quantity 
of  flour,  which  is  becoming  scarce  with  us." 

Sir,  Albany^  2Sth  November^  IBIS. 

Your  letter  of  the  1 7th  instant  has  been  recei>  ed,  and  I 
hasten  to  inform  you  that  a  requisition  for  one  thousand 
militia,  to  take  the  places  of  those  now  with  you,  has  been 
made,  and  will  be  complied  with  as  promptly  as  possible  hy 
the  governor. 

You  say  nothing  of  the  volunteer  corps  which  general  Por- 
ter engaged  to  raise,  and  which  was  long  since  authorised 
by  me.  If  in  this  effort  he  has  failed,  what  are  you  to  ex- 
pect from  militia  drafts,  with  their  constitutional  scruples  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  should  he  have  succeeded,  and  should 
general  Harrison's  opinion  of  the  intentions  and  movements 
of  the  enemy  be  well  founded,  your  force  will  be  competent 
to  somewhat  more  than  defence. 

The  general  was  not  under  orders  to  quit  the  Niagara 
frontier  at  any  particular  time.  His  movement,  in  this 
respect,  was  matter  of  arrangement  with  commodore  Chaun* 
cey,  and  this  was  necessarily  subject  to  considerations  arising 
from  weather  and  season. 

In  the  application  of  your  present  force,  and  in  the  means 
you  take  to  enlarge  and  continue  it  throughout  the  winter, 
you  will  be  guided  by  the  orders  received  from  the  com- 
manding general,  at  the  time  he  left  you,  and  by  such  others 
as  he  may  give  to  you  hereafter. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
Brigadier-General  M^Clure. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Parker^  C  C.  of  the  IV&r  De- 
partment to  General  M^Clure^  dated 

War  Office^  November  27,  1813. 

"  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary  of  war,  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  lay  before  the  president  your  letters  of  the  19th 
and  21st  instant,  with  their  inclosures.  The  measures  which 
you  have  adopted  to  increase  your  command  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  are  approved  by  the  president. 

**  Should  the  men  whose  term  of  service  expires  in  De- 
cember withdraw  from  the  frontier,  there  can  be  no  impro- 
priety in  continuing  the  officers  who  compose  the  cotut  mar- 
tial, until  they  discharge  that  duty. 

^^  Although  there  is  no  law  authorising  the  president  to 
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give  a  bounty  to  such  militia  as  will  remain  in  service  after 
their  time  expires,  still,  as  it  would  render  your  force  more 
efficient  than  a  new  draft  (even  if  the  men  could  be  obtain- 
ed), I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  you  adopt 
such  further  measures  as  will  insure  the  protection  of  fort 
George  and  the  Niagara  frontier,  until  other  means  of  defence 
can  be  provided. 

"  For  this  purpose  the  paymasters,  serving  with  your 
troops,  may  be  required  to  make  such  payments  or  advances 
as  you  shall  think  proper  to  order." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Brigadier-General  M^ClurCj  (AT.  Tm 
Militia)^  to  the  Secretary  of  JVar^  dated 

Niagara^  Dec.  10, 1813. 

"  This  day  found  fort  George  left  to  be  defended  by  only 
sixty  effective  regular  troops  under  captains  Rodgers  and 
Hampton  uf  the  24th  regiment  of  United  States  infantry,  and 
probably  forty  volunteers.  Within  the  last  three  days  the 
term  of  service  of  the  militia  has  been  expiring,  and  they 
h:ive  re-crossed  the  river  almost  to  a  man.  Foreseeing  the 
defenceless  situation  in  which  the  fort  was  left,  I  had  au- 
thorised some  of  my  most  active  subalterns  to  raise  volun- 
teer companies  for  two  months,  and  offered  a  bounty  in 
addition  to  the  month's  pay.  It  is  with  regret  I  have  to  say 
that  this  expedient  failed  of  producing  the  desired  effect.  A 
very  inconsiderable  number  indeed  were  willing  to  engage 
for  a  further  term  of  service,  on  any  conditions. 

^^  From  the  most  indubitai)lc  information,  I  learn  that  the 
enemy  are  advancing  in  force.  This  day  a  scouting  party  of 
colonel  Wilcocks'  volunteers  came  in  contact  with  their  ad- 
vance at  Tv/dvc  Mile  creek,  lost  four  prisoners  and  one  kill- 
ed; one  of  the  former  they  gave  up  to  the  savages.  This 
movement  determined  me  in  calling  a  council  of  the  princi- 
pal regular  and  militia  officers  left  at  fort  George  this  tnom- 
ing.  They  all  accorded  in  opinion  that  the  fort  was  not 
tenablt  with  the  remnant  of  force  left  in  it.  I,  in  conse- 
quence, gave  orders  for  evacuating  the  fort  since  dusk,  and 
with  but  three  boats  have  broup;lu  over  all  the  light  artillery, 
and  most  of  the  arms,  equipage,  ammunition,  &c.  and  shall 
doubtless  have  time  to  dispose  of  the  heavy  cannon  before 
the  enemy  makes  his  appearance.  The  village  of  Newark  is 
now  in  flames — the  few  remaining  inhabitants  in  it,  having 
been  noticed  of  our  intention,  were  enabled  to  remove  their 
propert}*.  The  houses  were  generally  vacant  long  before. 
This  step  has  not  been  taken  xvithout  counsel^  and  is  in  con^ 
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formity  with  the  views  of  your  excellency^  disclosed  tome  in  a 
former  communication* 

"  The  enemy  ave  now  completely  shut  out  from  any  hopes 
or  means  of  wintering  in  the  vicinity  of  fort  George.  It  is 
truly  mortifying  to  me  that  a  part  of  the  militia  at  least  could 
not  have  been  prevailed  on  to  continue  in  service  for  a  longer 
term ;  but  the  circumstance  of  their  having  to  live  in  tents  at 
this  inclement  season,  added  to  that  of  the  paymaster's  coming 
on  only  prepared  to  furnish  them  with  one^  out  of  three  months 
pay,  has  had  all  the  bad  effects  than  can  be  imagined.  The 
best  and  most  subordinate  militia  that  have  yet  been  on  this 
frontier,  finding  that  their  wages  were  not  ready  for  them, 
became,  with  some  meritorious  exceptions,  a  disaffected  and 
ungovernable  multitude. 

^^  December  11.  I  have  this  moment  received  a  commu- 
nication from  the  governor  of  this  state,  covering  a  requisi- 
tion on  major-general  Hall  for  1000  men.  It  is  probable  that 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  hundred  will  rendezvous  on  this 
frontier,  which  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  not  more  than 
competent  to  its  proper  protection,  as  some  will  have  to  be 
stationed  at  Black  Rock,  Schlosser,  and  Lewistown. 

"  I  have  written  to  general  P.  B.  Porter,  desiring  him  to 
employ  the  Indians  for  the  protection  of  Buffaloe  until  the 
detachment  arrives.  Our  shipping  is  in  danger.  No  exer- 
tion will  be  wanting,  within  the  pale  of  our  limited  means,  to 
afford  the  protection  contemplated." 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Major  Lee^  of  the  16th  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry^  Deputy  Paymaster  of  the  Army  at  Utica. 
Sir,  you  will  immediately  take  measures  to  pay  off  the 
brigade  of  M'Arthur  (1300  men),  at  fort  George,  and  the 
militia^  volunteers^  and  Indians  under  general  IVrCIure.  Send 
an  assistant,  without  loss  of  time,  on  this  business. 
I  am,  &c. 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
Shelden\  Nov.  4,  1813. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Brtgad'tef -General  George  M^Clure^ 

to  the  Secretary  of  War^  dated 
Head' ^f tarter s\  Niagara^  December  12,  1813. 
"Since  I  last  had  the  honour  of  writing  you,  the  enemy 
has  appeared  in  considerable  force  on  the  opposite  shore ; 
but  having  deprived  them  of  a  shelter,  they  are  inarching  up 
to  Queenstown,  and  appear  to  be  fortifying  on  the  heights. 
Several  hundred  Indians  have  appeared.     I  have  prevailed 
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on  lieutenant-colonel  Greaves  and  about  100  of  his  regiment 
of  artillerists  to  remain  in  the  service  one  month  longer,  un- 
til the  detachment  of  militia,  which  I  have  ordered,  arrives 
here.  I  have  directed  the  colonel,  with  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, to  Lewistown,  to  open  a  hot  shot  on  Queenstown,  and 
deprive  them  of  quarters  there  also.  You  will  observe  from 
my  despatch  of  yesterday,  that  every  building  in  Newark  is 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  enemy  is  much  exasperated,  and  will 
make  a  descent  on  this  frontier,  if  possible ;  but  I  shall  watch 
them  close  with  my  handful  of  men,  until  a  reinforcement  of 
militia  and  volunteers  arrive,  when  I  shall  endeavour  to  re- 
possess myself  of  fort  George,  and  drive  them  back  to  Bur» 
lington.  I  am  not  a  little  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  will 
take  advantage  of  the  exposed  situation  of  BufTaloe  and  our 
shipping  there.  My  whole  effective  force  on  this  extensive 
frontier,  including  the  garrison  at  fort  Niagara,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 250  men.  I  have  sent  an  express  to  Mr.  Granger,  the 
Indian  agent,  to  call  out  the  Indians ;  an  exhibition  of  two 
or  three  hundred  of  them  will  strike  more  terror  in  the  Bri- 
tish than  one  thousand  militia.  Permit  me  to  observe  to 
you,  sir,  that  it  is  all  important  that  payment  should  be  made 
punctually  to  the  Indians  every  month,  or  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  they  may  volunteer  for.  They  are  a  people  that 
cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  difficulty  of  having  funds 
here  at  all  times  for  that  purpose.  I  would  beg  leave  to 
mention  that  Mr.  Granger  has  interested  himself  warmly  in 
support  of  the  government,  by  his  endeavours  to  have  the 
Indians  join  us  on  every  occasion,  and  atLOmpanied  me  him- 
self on  my  late  expedition  to  t'u*  iwt'nry 

*'  This  <lay  I  start  to  Bufialoe,  which  place  I  shall  make 
my  head-quarters.  I  will  reinforce  this  gnrrison  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  the  mean  time  nothino;  shull  !)«.*  wanting  on  tjiy 
part  to  promote  the  views  of  the  government,  and  protect  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  of  this  frontier." 

Sir,  //fW-i5j/^;7<'r.7,  Bujfaloe^  Dec.  22,  1813. 

I  regret  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  announcing  to  you 
the  mortifying  inK^lligence  of  the  loss  of  f^rt  Niagara.  On 
the  morning  of  tlie  19th  inst.,  about  four  o'clock,  the  enemy 
crossed  the  river  at  the  "Five  Mile  Meadows,"  in  great 
force,  consisting  of  regulars  and  Indians,  who  made  their 
way  undiscovered  to  the  gamson,  which,  from  the  most  cor- 
rect information  1  ran  collect,  was  completely  surfirhedm  Our 
men  were  nearly  all  asleep  in  their  tents ;  the  enemy  rushed 
in  and  commenced  a  most  horrid  slaughter.  Such  as  escaped 
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the  fury  of  the  first  onset,  retired  to  the  old  mess-housei 
where  they  kept  up  a  destructive  fire  on  the  enemy,  until  a 
want  of ,  ammunition  compelled  them  to  surrender. 

Although  our  force  was  very  inferior  and  comparatively 
small,  indeed,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  the  disaster  is  not 
attributable  to  any  want  of  troops j  but  to  gross  neglect  in  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  fort  (captain  Leonard),  in  not  pre- 
paring, being  ready,  and  looking  out  for  the  expected  attack. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  correctly  die  number  of 
killed  and  wounded.  About  twenty  regulars  have  escaped 
out  of  the  fort;  some  badly  wounded.  Lieutenant  Peck, 
24th  regiment,  is  killed,  and  it  is  said  three  others. 

You  will  perceive,  sir,  by  the  inclosed  general  orders,  that 
I  apprehended  an  attack,  and  made  the  necessary  arrange* 
ments  to  meet  it,  but  have  reason  to  believe,  from  informa- 
tion received  by  those  who  have  made  their  escape,  that  the 
commandant  did  not  in  any  respect  comply  with  those  or- 
ders. 

On  the  same  morning,  a  detachment  of  militia  under  ma- 
jor Bennet,  staticfhed  at  Lewistown  heights,  was  attacked  by 
a  party  of  savages ;  but  the  major  and  his  little  corps,  by 
making  a  desperate  charge,  effected  their  retreat  after  being 
surrounded  by  several  hundred,  with  the  loss  of  six  or  eight, 
who  doubtless  were  killed,  among  whom  were  two  sons  of 
captain  Jones,  Indian  interpreter.  The  villages  of  Youngs 
town,  Lewistown,  Manchester,  and  the  Indian  Tuscarora 
village  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  inoffensive  inhabit- 
ants who  could  not  escape,  were,  without  regard  to  age  or 
sex,  inhumanly  butchered  by  savages,  headed  by  British  of-' 
ficers  painted.  A  British  officer  who  is  taken  prisoner, 
avows  that  many  small  children  were  murdered  by  the  In- 
dians. Major  Mallory,  who  was  stationed  at  Schlosser, 
with  about  40  Canadian  volunteers,  advanced  to  Lewistown 
heights,  and  compelled  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  to 
fall  back  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  major  is  a  meri- 
torious officer.  He  fought  the  enemy  two  days,  and  con- 
tended every  inch  of  ground  to  the  Tantawanty  creek.  In 
these  actions  lieutenant  Lowe,  23d  regiment  U.  S.  army,  and 
eight  of  the  Canadian  volunteers  were  killed.  I  had  myself, 
three  days  previous  to  the  attack  on  Niagara,  left  it  with  a 
view  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  this  place.  Black  Rock, 
and  the  other  villages  on  this  frontier.  I  came  here  without 
troops,  and  have  called  out  the  militia  of  Genessee,  Nia- 
gara, and  Chateaugay  counties,  **  en  masse.^ 

This  pl^ce  was  then  thought  to  be  in  most  imminent  ddif- 

VOL.  iirw  24 
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ger,  as  well  as  the  shipping,  but  I  have  no  doubt  is  notv  per^ 

fecthf  secure*     Volunteers  are  coming  in  in  great  numbers. 

They  are,  however  a  species  of  troops  that  cannot  be   ex- 

^>ected  to  continue  in  service  for  a  long  time.     In  a  few  days, 

one  thousand  detached  militia,  lately  drafted,  will  be  on. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

GEO.  M*CLURE, 
Brigadier-General  commandingm 
The  Honourable  John  Armstrongs  Secretary  of  War. 

December  15,  1813. 
Abstract  of  the  Morning  Report  of  the  Garrison  of  Fort  Nta* 
gara,  commanded  by  Captain  Leonard* 
Captain  I^eonard's  company,  total  present  74     absent  19 
Captain  Hampton's       do.  do.  88        do*     17 

Lieutenant  Peck's         do.  do.  118       do.        9 

Lieutenant  Frederick's  do.  do.  44 


I'otal  present    324    absent  45 

Aggregate     369 
LOO  MIS,  Lieutenant  and  Acting  Adjutant* 
JOHN  WILSON,  Brigade-jVajor. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  General  George  M^Clure  to  the  St'  * 

crctary  of  IVar^  dated 

Bntavia^  25th  December ^  1813. 

"  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  on  the  night  on  which  fort 
Niag:na  was  captured,  captain  Leonard  was  much  intoxica- 
ted and  left  the  fort  about  11  o'thnk,  P.  M.  I  am  assured 
that  he  has  since  ^^ivL-n  himseir  up;  that  he  and  family  are 
now  on  the  Canadian  side  of  thi-  strait.  It  was  not  without 
some  reluctance  that  I  left  him  in  immediate  command  of 
the  fort,  but  there  was  no  ahernative,  as  he  outranked  every 
other  officer.  His  uniform  attachment  to  the  British  men 
and  measures,  added  to  his  not  effecting  his  escape,  when  in 
liis  power,  strengthens  me  in  a  suspicion  that  there  was  a  secret 
understanding  with  regard  lo  this  disgraceful  transaction. 

*' Permit  me  to  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  unless  regular 
troops  arc  sent  to  this  fioniier  imnudiatch ,  the  enemy  will 
penetrate  into  the  intrrior  of  our  country,  and  la\  waste  all 
before  tin  m.  I  he  militia  will  do  lo  act  with  regulars,  bul  not 
without  ;hem.  In  spite  of  all  my  exertions  to  insure  sub- 
ordination, my  late  detachment  ultimately  proved  to  be  very 
little  better  thaQ  »n  infuiiatcd  mob.     It  was  not,  however, 
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the  fault  of  the  privates,  but  of  such  officers  as  were  seeking 
popularity,  and  who  on  that  account  were  afraid  of  enforcing 
subordination  and  introducing  strict  discipline. 

"  I  have  collected  from  the  different  recruiting  rendezvous 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers,  and  put  them  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant  Riddle  of  the  15th  United  States 
infantry,  an  excellent  and  deserving  officer. 

^^  I  cannot  conclude  this  communication  without  reporting 
the  conduct  of  doctor  Cyrenius  Chapin  (late  lieutenant-co- 
lonel of  volunteers) ;  to  him,  in  a  great  measure,  ought  all 
our  disasters  to  be  imputed.  His  publications  in  the  Buf- 
faloe  Gazette,  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  Burlington,  I 
fear  had  the  desired  effect.  I  have  found  him  an  unprinci- 
pled disorganizes  Since  dismissing  him  and  his  marauding 
corps,  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  mu- 
tiny, if  not  of  treason*  When  I  came  to  Buffaloe,  accom- 
panied only  by  my  suite,  he  headed  a  mob  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  violence  to  my  feelings  and  person;  and,  when  march- 
ing to  the  Rock  at  the  time  of  an  alarm,  five  or  six  guns  w^re 
discharged  at  me  by  his  men." 

Extracts  of  a  Letter  fom  General  Lewis  Cass  to  the  Secretary 

of  War^  dated 
Williamsvilley  11  miles  east  of  Buffaloe y  Jan,  12,  1814. 

^^I  passed  this  day  the  ruins  of  Buffaloe.  It  exhibits  a 
scene  of  distress  and  destruction,  such  as  I  have  never  be- 
fore witnessed. 

*^  The  events  which  have  recently  transpired  in  this  quar- 
ter have  been  so  astonishing  and  unexpected,  that  I  have  been, 
induced  to  make  some  inquiry  into  their  causes  and  progress, 
and  doubting  whether  you  have  received  any  correct  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject,  I  now  trouble  you  with  the  detail. 

"  The  fall  of  Niagara  has  been  owing  to  the  most  criminal 
negligence.  Tht  force  in  it  vrsis  fully  competent  to  its  defence* 
The  commanding  officer,  captain  Leonard,  it  is  confidently 
said,  was  at  his  own  house  three  miles  from  the  fort,  and  all 
the  officers  appear  to  have  rested  in  as  much  security  as  though 
no  enemy  was  near  them.  Captain  Rodgers  and  captain 
Hampton,  both  of  the  24th,  had  companies  in  the  fort.  Both 
of  them  were  absent  from  it.  Their  conduct  ought  to  be 
strictly  investigated.  I  am  also  told  that  major  Wallace  of 
the  5th  was  in  the  fort.     He  escaped,  and  is  now  at  Erie. 

"  The  circumstances  attending  the  destruction  of  Buffaloe 
you  will  have  learned  before  this  reaches  you.  But  tht  force 
of  th«  enemy  has  been  greatly  magnified*    From  the  most 
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careful  examination  I  am  satisfied  that  not  more  than  six 
hundred  and  fifty  men  of  regulars,  militia,  and  Indians,  land- 
ed at  Black  Kock.  To  oppose  these  we  had  from  tivo  ihou' 
ga7idjlve  hundred  to  three  thousand  militia.  All,  except  a 
Very  few  of  them,  behaved  in  a  most  cowardly  manner. 
They  fled  without  discharging  a  musket.  The  enemy  con- 
tinued on  this  side  of  the  river  till  Saturdav*  All  their  move- 
ments  betrayed  symptoms  of  apprehension.  A  vast  quantity 
of  property  was  left  in  the  town  uninjured,  and  the  Ariel, 
which  lies  four  miles  above  upon  the  beach,  is  safe.  Since 
the  1st  instant  they  have  made  no  movement.  They  conti- 
nue in  the  possession  of  Niagara,  and  will  probably  retain  it, 
until  a  force  competent  to  its  reduction  arrives  in  its  vicinity." 

Robert  Lee,  late  of  Lewistown,  in  the  county  of  Niagara, 
and  state  of  New  York,  gentleman,  of  the  age  of  forty-two 
years,  being  sworn  on  the  holy  evangelists,  deposeth  and  saith, 
that  some  seven  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  19th  of 
December  last,  he,  this  deponent,  resided  in  fort  Niagara,  for 
the  puipose  of  attending  to  private  business ;  that  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  said  fort  was  attacked 
or  entered  by  the  British.     The  garrison  was  not  alarmed 
when  the  enemy  entered  the  gates  of  the  fort.     Some  firing 
took  place  after  they  entered  the  works,  particularly  between 
the  guard  at  t)ie  south-east  block  house,  and  the  sick  in  the 
hospital  at  the  rrd  barracks,  on  the  part  of  the  Americana 
with  the  enemy.     This  deponent  is  positive  that  there  were 
about  400  men  of  all  descriptions  immediately  before  taken^ 
and  that  350  of  that  number  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  in 
that  way,  vi^. :  firing  on  the  enemy  from  the  block  houses, 
be.     The  principal  resistance  the  enemy  met  with,  was  from 
the  sick  in  the  red  barracks,  and  the  guard  at  the  south-east 
block  house  before  mentioned.    The  sick  in  the  red  barracks, 
as  this  deponent  is  informed,  and  from  what  he  saw,  he  be- 
lieves were  nearly  all  slaughtered.  The  British  force  that  took 
possession  of  the  fort  were  in  number  about  400,  commanded 
by  colonel  Murray,  who  was  wounded  in  the  arm  in  entering 
the  gate,  and  was  succeeded  in  command  by  colonel  Hamil- 
ton.    rVom  the  British  order  of  congratulation  that  issued 
on  the  same  morning,  it  appeared  that  the  Americans  had 
lost  65  killed  and  15  wounded,  which  wounds  were  princi- 
pally by  the  bayonet,  as  expressed  in  the  order;  but  the  above 
order  issued  very  soon  after  they  took  possession  of  the  fort, 
and  did  not  include  a  number  that  were  afterwards  found 
bayoneted  in  the  cellars  of  the  houses.  This  deponent  thinks 
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that  our  loss  in  killed  in  the  whole  amounted  at  least  to  eighty. 
It  was  a  matter  of  frequent  conversation  and  exultatioa 
among  the  British  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers, 
while  this  deponent  was  under  guard,  that  they  bayoneted 
the  Americans,  notwithstanding  their  crying  out  for  quarter. 
A  subaltern  officer  and  about  20  privates  made  their  escape 
from  the  fort  by  scaling  the  pickets.  Captain  Leonard,  the 
American  commander,  was,  at  the  time  the  fort  was  taken, 
at  his  farm,  about  two  miles  distant,  and  hearing  the  attack, 
made  towards  the  fort,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  was  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment for  two  days  and  a  half,  and  how  much  longer  this  de- 
ponent does  not  know.  The  American  soldiers  were  kept 
in  close  miserable  confinement,  without  the  use  of  provisions, 
and  with  a  very  scanty  supply  of  wood  and  water ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  the  citizens  and  soldiers  were  crossed  over 
the  river,  and  lodged  in  a  part  of  what  had  been  the  British 
magazine  at  fort  George,  the  residue  in  open  plank  and  board 
huts ;  in  both  situations  it  was  impossible  to  lie  down.  The 
magazine  was  so  filthy  that  many  of  the  prisoners  became 
infested  with  vermin,  and  in  that  situation  remained  seven 
days.  The  citizens  were  then  removed  to  a  brick  building 
up  near  Queenstown,  where  they  were  so  much  crowded  that 
no  kind  of  comfort  was  to  be  taken  either  by  day  or  night. 

The  supply  of  provisions  was  not  only  scanty,  but  of  the 
very  worst  kind ;  beef  of  the  most  inferior  and  repulsive 
qusJity ;  and  bread,  the  quality  of  which  cannot  be  described. 
The  water  that  they  used,  both  there  and  at  the  magazine, 
they  had  to  purchase,  'fhis  deponent  believes  that  through 
the  influence  of  an  individual  in  Upper  Canada,  himself,  to- 
gether with  ten  other  American  citizens,  were  permitted,  on 
the  Idth  instant,  to  cross  to  the  United  States.  The  residue 
of  the  citizens,  to  the  amount  of  about  seventy,  were  march- 
ed, on  the  12th,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Burlington  heights; 
and  this  deponent  was  informed,  that  from  thence  they  would 
be  sent  to  Kingston.  The  women  and  children  taken  at  and 
near  Lewistown,  were  stripped  of  their  clothing  and  taken 
across  the  riven  '  And  further  this  deponent  saith  not. 
(Signed)  ROBERT  LEE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  this  18th  day  of  January,  1814, 
before  me, 

(Signed)  J.  HARRISON, 

Master  in  Chancery. 
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Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States^  recommend' 
hig  a  Repeal  of  the  Embargo  and  the  Restrictive  System^  so 
far  as  relates  to  Nations  in  Amity  with  the  United  States/ 
also  recommending  Measures  for  the  Encouragement  of 
American  Manufactures^  and  advising  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Exportation  cf  Specie. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stata^ 
Taking  into  view  the  mutual  interest  which  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  nations  in  amity  with  them  have  in  a 
liberal  commercial  intercourse^  and  the  extensive  changes 
favourable  thereto  which  have  recently  taken  place :  taking 
into  view  also  the  important  advantages  which  may  others 
wise  result  from  adapting  the  state  of  our  commercial  lawi 
to  the  circumstances  now  existing : 

I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  congress  the  ezpe* 
diency  of  authorising,  after  a  certain  day,  exportation^,  spe- 
cie excepted,  from  the  United  States,  in  vessels  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States^  and  in  vessels  owned  and  navigated  by  the  sub- 
jects of  powers  at  peace  with  them  ;  and  a  repeal  of  so  much 
of  our  laws  as  prohibits  the  importation  of  articles  not  the 
property  of  enemies,  but  produced  or  manufactured  only 
within  their  dominions. 

I  recommend  also,  as  a  more  effectual  safeguard  and  en- 
couragement to  our  growing  manufactures,  that  the  addi- 
tional duties  on  imports  which  are  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
one  year  after  a  peace  with  (^reat  Britain,  be  prolonged  to 
the  end  of  two  years  after  that  event ;  and  that,  in  favour  of 
our  moneyed  institutions,  the  exportation  of  specie  be  prohi- 
bited throughout  the  same  period. 

JAMES  MADISON. 
March  SUt J ISU. 


Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communis 
eating  Information  touching  our  Relations  with  France^  in 
compliance  with  a  Resolution  of  the  1  Zth  instant* 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 

I  transmit  to  the  house  of  representatives  a  report  of  the 
secretaiy  of  state,  complying  with  their  resolution  of  the  13th 
instant. 

JAMES  MADISON. 
April  le^iSU. 


V 


■;&■ 
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REPORT. 

The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  1 3th  instant^  re- 
auesting  information  touching  our  relations  with  France,  has 
le  honour  to  submit  to  the  president  an  extract  of  the  letter 
from  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Pa- 
ris, which  contains  the  latest,  and  the  only  material  informa- 
tion received  by  this  department  on  that  subject. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  MONROE. 
Department  of  State,  April  16, 1814. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Crawford  to  the  Secretary  of 

State,  dated 

Paris ^  January  16,  1814. 

^'  On  the  29th  ultimo  I  had  an  interview  with  the  minister 
of  exterior  relations,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  made  to 
the  emperor  a  detailed  report  of  the  negotiation,  and  that  he 
would  inform  me  of  his  majesty's  decision  the  moment  it 
should  be  made  known  to  him.  His  conversation  during  this 
interview  was  as  conciliatory  as  it  could  be,  and  his  expres- 
sions, though  still  general,  admitted  that  indemnity  was  de- 
termined upon. 

"  The  address  of  the  senator,  count  Segur,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  18th  military  division  of  the  empire,  published 
in  the  Moniteur  of  the  15th  instant,  stated  that  his  majesty 
was  going  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Know- 
ing that  I  should  not  be  able  to  advance  a  single  step  in  the 
negotiation  during  his  absence,  unless  he  should,  before  his 
departure  from  Paris,  decide  upon  the  classes  of  cases  for 
which  indemnity  should  be  made,  I  determined  to  address  a 
note  to  the  duke  of  Vicence,  with  a  view  to  impress  more 
strongly  upon  his  mind  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  de- 
cision. The  day  on  which  I  intended  to  present  this  note  I 
was  informed  that  the  duke  of  Vicence  had  set  out  from 
Paris  at  four  o'clock,  A.  M.,for  the  head-quarters  of  the  two 
emperors,  which  was  then  said  to  be  in  Switzerland.  The 
general  impression  in  Paris  that  day  was,  that  the  emperor 
would  set  out  immediately  for  Metz,  where  his  army  of  re- 
serve has  been  forming  ever  since  he  crossed  the  Rhine. 
This  circumstance  induced  me  to  believe  that  the  note  would 
not  produce  any  good  effect ;  I  therefore  determined  not  to 
present  it.  The  emperor  is  still  in  Paris,  and  I  regret  ex- 
tremely that  I  did  not  adhere  to  my  first  determination,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  the  minister  of  foreign  relations. 
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From  the  situation  of  affairs  here,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
the  delays  to  which  this  perplexing  business  will  yet  be  sub- 
ject. In  the  first  and  only  interview  whirh  I  had  with  the 
duke  of  Bassano,  he  said  expressly  that  the  obstacles  which 
his  absence  had  throvm  in  the  way  of  the  negotiation  should 
not  occur  again ;  two  months  have  not  elapsed  before  the 
same  obstacles  are  presented.^' 


Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States^  transmitting 
a  Report  from  the  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  thirteenth 
instant. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^ 

I  transmit  to  the  senate  a  report  of  the  acting  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  complying  with  their  resolution  of  the  13th  in- 
stant. 
Decanter  flOth,  1813.  JAMES  MADISON. 

Sir,  Treasury  Department^  December  16fA,  1813. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  13th 
instant,  I  have  the  honour  to  state : 

That  the  amount  of  duties  accruing  on 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported 
into  the  United  States,  from  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1812,  to  the  31st  day  of  December,  of 
the  same  year,  for  which  period  the  ac- 
counts of  the  collectors  of  the  customs  arc 
settled,  was  S  9,869,199  31 

And  the  amount  of  tonnage,  including 
light  money,  accruing  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, was  92,297  70 


S  9,961,497  01 


The  accounts  of  the  collectors  from  the  1st  day  of  Janua- 
ly,  1813,  to  the  30th  day  of  September,  of  the  same  year, 
have  been  but  partially  settled ;  and  some  for  the  quarter 
ending  the  30th  of  September  have  not  yet  been  received  at 
the  treasur}'.  For  this  periofl,  therefore,  an  estimate  only 
can  be  given,  taken  from  the  uccuunts  of  the  collectors,  tMS 
rendered  to  the  treasury,  and  in  sonic  cases  from  their  less 
formal  returns.     Thi?  estimate  is  as  follows : 
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Duties  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported : 
For  the  Ist  quarter  of  the  year  1813  i  2,280,000 

2d       do.  do.  2,356,000 

3d       do.  do.  1,380,000 


i  6,016,000 


Tonnage  duties,  including  light  money : 

For  the  1st  quarter  of  the  year  1813  i  89,000 

2d       do.                      do.  84s000 

3d       do.                     do.  67,000 


8  240,000 


The  sums  above  stated,  for  duties  on  merchandise  im- 
ported, are  without  deduction  for  drawbacks  paid  on  mer- 
chandise re-exported.  These  drawbacks  paid  from  the  1st 
of  July  to  the  31st  December,  1812,  amounted,  by  the  ac- 
counts as  setded,  to  S  639,555  44. 

And  they  are  estimated  to  have  amounted  during  the  three 

first  quarters  of  the  year  1813,  to  the  following  sums,  viz, 

During  the  Ist  quarter  of  the  year  1813,  to      2  536,000 

2d       do.  do.  229,000 

3d       do.  do.  148,000 

i  913,000 


!•  • 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

W.  JONES, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury • 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 


Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  ^  transmitting 
a  Report  from  the  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  m  com- 
pliance with  a  Resolution  of  the  thirty  first  of  December^ 
181S. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^ 

I  transmit  to  the  senate  a  report  of  the  acting  secretary  of 
the  treasury  complymg  with  their  resolution  of  the  list  of 
December,  1813. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

yanuary  tOth^  1814. 
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Sir,  Treasunj  Department^  yanunry  Sth^  1814. 

The  resolution  of  the  senate,  of  the  31st  of  December  last, 
requests  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  cause  to  be  laid 
before  that  body  a  statement  of  all  articles  manufactured  or 
composed  of  wool,  or  of  w  hich  wool  is  the  material  of  thief 
value,  of  all  articles  manufactured  or  composed  of  cotton,  or 
of  which  cotton  is  the  material  of  chief  value ;  and  also  the 
value  cf  all  spirits  distilled  from  the  sugar  cane,  or  from  the 
produce  of  ihe  suj^ar  cane,  which  have  been  imported  into 
the  United  States  since  the  year  1804,  specifying  the  amount 
of  the  said  articles  imported  in  each  year. 

I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  the  accounts  rendered  to 
the  treasury  bv  the  collectors  of  the  customs  do  not  contain 
the  information  required  by  the  above  resolution,  and  that 
the  materials  for  furnishing  the  statements  requested  do  not 
exist  at  the  treasury. 

Articles  manufactured  or  composed  of  wool  or  of  cotton 
are,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  articles,  subject,  on  impor- 
tation, to  the  payment  of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  They  are  not 
distinguished  in  the  aci  ounts  and  returns  from  other  articles 
paying  the  same  ad  valorem  duties  ;  and  no  means  exist,  there 
fore,  at  the  treasury,  for  ascertaining  their  amount  or  value* 

Spirits  distilled  from  the  sugar  cane,  or  the  produce  of  the 
sugar  cane,  are  liai)le  to  the  same  duty  on  importation  as  spi- 
rits distilled  from  any  other  material  except  from  grain,  and 
therefore  are  not  distinguished  in  the  treasury  accounts  from 
brandies,  or  spirits  distilled  from  fruit.  As  the  spirits  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies  are,  however,  known  to  consist 
almost  wholly  of  spirits  distilled  from  the  produce  of  the  su- 
gar cane,  a  statement  has  been  prepared  exhibiting  the  quan- 
tity of  spirits  imported  from  thence  for  each  year  since  1804^ 
The  value  of  these  spirits  has  been  estimated  from  the  prices- 
current  returned  by  the  collectors  of  the  customs  with  their 
quarterly  aljstracts  of  exports  for  each  year,  and  is  annexed 
to  the  statement. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

W.  JONES, 
Acting  Sccrctarfj  of  the  Treasury, 
The  Prcfiuicnt  of  the  United  Statt's. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  estimated  value  of 
spirits  distilled  from  other  materials  than  grain,  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  West  Indies  and  American 
colonies. 
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From  the  1st  October,  1804,  to  the         Galls.  Dolls. 

30th  September,  1805,  6,563,972  6,170,133 

1806,  7,576,379  7,197,560 

1807,  6,382,764  5,808,315 

1808,  4,694,105  4,130,812 

1809,  3,086,509  3,364,294 

1810,  4,185,783  4,604,361 

1811,  3,636,830  5,455,245 

1812,  3,763,959  6,022,334 


Total  39,890,301     42,753,054 

Note, — ^The  value  has  been  estimated  agreeably  to  the  prices 
current  returned  by  the  collectors  of  the  customs  in  their 
quarterly  abstracts  of  exports  for  each  year. 
Treasurij  Department^  Register's  Office^  Jan^  5th^  1814. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 


[A  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  subject  of  re- 
taliation \va»  laid  before  the  senate,  in  compliance  with  their 
resolution  calling  for  information  on  the  subject.  Owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings  at  Washington  by  the 
enemy,  we  were  unable  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  report  in 
time  for  publication  in  it»  proper  place,  but  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  procure  it  for  a  subsequent  volume.] 


Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  transmitting  his 
Annual  Report^  prepared  in  obedience  to  the  act  supplementa' 
ry  to  the  act^  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  the  Treasury  De* 
partment^'* 

Sir,  Treasury  Department^  January  8,  1814. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  report  prepared  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  act  supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act 
to  establish  the  treasury  department." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

W.  JONES, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury* 

The  Honourable  the  Speaker 

of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  "  Act  supplementary 
to  the  act,  entitled  ^^  An  act  to  establish  the  Treasury  De- 
partment,'* the  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  respect- 
fully  submits  the  following 

REPORT  AND  ESTIMATES: 

The  monies  actually  received  into  the  treasury^  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  SOth  of  September^  1813,  have 
amounted  to  S  37,544,954  93,  viz: 
Proceeds  of  the  customs,  sales 

of  lands,  small  branches  of 

revenue,  and  re-payments,  13,568,042  4Q 

Proceeds  of  loans,  viz. 
Loan  of  eleven  millions,  under 

the  act  of  March  14,  1812,    4,337,487  50 
Ditto  of  sixteen  millions,  un« 

der  the  act  of  February  8, 

1813,  14,488,125 

Treasury  notes  under  the  acts 

of  June  30,  1812,  and  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1813,  5,151,300 

>.   .     23,976,912  SO 

As  will  appear  by  the  annexed  statement  E.  37,544,954  93 
Making,  together  with  the  balance  in  the 

treasury  on  the   1st  of   October,   1812, 

which  was  2,362,652  69 

An  aggregate  of  39,907,607  62 

The  payments  during  the  same  period  have  amounted  to 

S  32,928,855   19,  viz: 

For  civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, both  forrign  and  domestic,  1,705,916  35 

Military^  department,  including  militia  and 

volunteers,  and  the  Indian  department,      18,484,750  49 

Naw,  including  the  building  of  new  ships, 

and  the  marine  corps,  6,420,707  20 

Public  Debt: 

On  account  of  interest,  3,r-:0,3r9  08 

Principal  reimbursed,  3,197,102  07 

6,317,481    15 

As  will  also  appear  by  the  annexed  slate-   —^-^ 

ment  E.  32,928,855   19 

And  left  in  the  treasury  on  the  30Lh  of  Sep- 
tember last,  6,978,752  43 

39,907,607  62 
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The  accounts  for  th^  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  1813  have 
not  yet  been  made  up  at  the  treasury,  but  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures during  that  quarter  have  been  nearly  as  follows : 
Receipts  (Vom  the  customs,  sales  of  lands, 

and  small  branches  of  the  revenue,  at>out     3,300,000 
Loan  of  sixteen  millions,  1,500,000 

Ditto  of  seven  and  a  half  millions,  3,850,000 

Treasury  notes,  3,680,000 

Making  with  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on 

the  1st  of  October,  1813,  of  6,978,752  43 

An  aggregate  of  about  19^309,000 

The  disbursements  have  beeUy 

For  civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, about  400,000 

Military  department,  5,887,747 

Naval  department,  1,248,145  10 

Public  debt,  (of  which  near  6,000,000  was 
on  account  of  the  reimbursement  of  prin- 
cipal) r/)8r,994  95 

And  leaving  in  the  treasury,  on  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1813,  about  4,685,112  95 


19,309,000 


Of  the  sums  obtained  on  loan  during  the  year  1813,  and 
included  in  the  receipts  above  stated,  an  account  of  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  made  has  been  laid  before  congress,  ex- 
cepting as  to  the  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act  of 
Febi-uary  25th,  1813,  and  the  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  millions 
obtained  under  the  authority  contained  in  the  act  of  the  2d 
of  August,  1813.  The  annexed  statement  marked  F.  will 
show  the  whole  amount  received  for  treasury  notes  during 
the  year  1813,  and  at  what  places  they  were  sold  or  disposed 
of.  Three  millions,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand, 
one  hundred  dollars,  of  the  notes  issued  under  the  act  of 
June  30th,  1812,  became  due  in  the  course  of  the  year  1813, 
or  in  the  present  month  of  January,  and  have  been  paid  off, 
or  the  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of 
loans  for  that  purpose. 

The  papers  under  the  letter  G.  will  show  the  measures 
taken  under  the  act  of  August  2d,  1813,  authorizing  a  loan 
of  seven  millions,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  loan  was  obtained.  The  terms  were 
88  dollars  and  25  cents,  in  money,  for  100  dollars  in  stock, 
bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent, ;  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
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premium  of  13  dollars  31  cents  and  four-ninths  of  a  cent  on 
each  hundred  doUars,  in  money,  loaned  to  the  United  States. 
Of  this  sum  of  7,500,000  dollars,  about  3,850,000  dollars 
were  paid  into  the  treasury  during  iho  year  1813,  and  the 
remainder  is  payable  in  the  months  of  Januar}'  and  February, 
1814. 

For  the  year  1814,  the  expenditures ^  aff  noxu  authorised b?j  larv^ 

are  estimated  asjolhivs: 

1.  Civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, S  1,700,000 

'2.  Public  debt,  viz. : 

Interest  on  the  debt  existing 

previous  to  the  war,  2,1 00,0 W 

Ditto  on  debt  contracted  since 
the  war,  including  treasury 
notes  and  loan  for  tlic  year 
1814,  2.950,000 

Reimbursement  of  principal, 


including  the  old  six  and 
deferred  stocks,  temporary 
loans  and  treasury  notes,        7,150,000 


12,200,000 


3.  Military  establishment,  estimated  by  the 
secretary  of  war  for  a  full  complement  (in- 
cluding rangers,  sea-fencibles,  and  troo|)s 
of  all  descriptions)  of  r)3,422  officers  and 
mt'ii,  and  including  ordnance,  fonifica- 
lions,  and  the  Indian  department,  and  tl'iC 
]K'rmancnt  appropriations  for  Indinnirca- 
tifs,  and  for  arming  and  cqvjpping  the 
niilitiu,  24,550,000 

•1.  Navy,  estimated  for  1;),7«S7  officers,  sta- 
men, and  boys,  and  l,i>Gy  marims,  and  in- 
cluding the  service  bf  two  7I-  gmi  ships 
for  four  months,  and  three  additional 
frigates  for  six  months  of  the  year  181  t, 
ancl  the  expenses  of  the  Rotillas  on  the 
coast  and  on  the  laker,  0,900,000 


Amounting  alto-ether  to  S  45,350,000 

The  irafjs  and  means  alrradi/  provided  Ivj  law  are  asfolhivs: 
1.  Customs  and  sales  of  public  lands.     'I'he  net  revenue  ac- 
cruing from  the  customs  during  the  3'ear  1812  amounted, 
:is  will  ap])e»r  by  the  annexed  statements  A.    and  B.  to 
13,142,QfiC>  dollars.  (>f  this  sum,  about  4,300,000  was prtTr 
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duced  by  the  additional  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of  July  1, 
1812.  The  duties  which  have  accrued  during  the  year  1813, 
are  estimated  at  7,000,000  dollars.  The  custom-house 
bonds  outstanding  on  the  1st  of  January,  1814,  after 
mjking  a  due  allowance  for  insolvencies  and  bad  debts, 
are  estimated  at  5,500,000  dollars ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
6,000,000  dollars  may  be  estimated  for  the  receipt  of  the 
customs  during  the  v^ar  1814.  The  sales  of  public  lands 
during  the  vear  ending  September  30th,  1813,  have  amount- 
ed to  256,345  acres,  and  the  payments  by  purchasers  to 
706,000  dollars,  as  will  appear  by  the  annexed  statement 
C.  It  is  estimated  that  600,XXX)  dollars  will  be  received 
into  the  treasun'  from  this  source  during  the  year  1814. 
The  sum,  therefore,  estimated  as  receivable  from  customs 
and  lands,  is  S  6,600,000 

2.  Internal  revenues  and  direct  tax.  From 
the  credits  allowed  by  law  on  some  of  the 
internal  duties,  and  from  the  delays  inci- 
dent  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
the  direct  tax,  it  is  not  believed  that 
more  ought  to  be  expected  to  come  into 
the  treasury  during  the  year  1814,  than 

the  sum  of  3,500,000 

3.  Balance  of  the  loan  of  seven  and  a  half 

milions  already  contracted  for  3,650,000 

4.  Balance  of  treasury  notes  already  au- 
thorized, 1,070,000 

5.  Of  the  balance  of  cash  in 
the  treasury  on  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1813,  amounting,  as 

is  above  stated,  to  about         4,680,000 
There  will  be  required  to  sa- 
tisfy   appropriations    made 
prior  to  that  day,  and  then 
undrawn,  at  least  3,500,000 


And  leaving  applicable  to  the  service  of  the 

year  1814,  1,180,000 

16,000,000 
So  that  there  remains  to  be  provided  by 
.   loans,  the  sum  of  29,350,000 


S  45,350,000 
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Although  the  interest  paid  upon  treasun'  notes  is  consider- 
ably less  than  that  paid  for  the  monies  obtained  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  on  funded  stock,  yet  the  certainty  of  their  reim- 
bursements at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  the  facilities  they 
aflfbrd  for  remittances  and  other  commercial  operations,  have 
obtained  for  them  a  currency  which  leaves  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  may  be  extended  considerably  beyond  the 
sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  hitherto  authorised  to  be  an- 
nually issued.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  eligible  to  leave  to  the 
executive,  as  was  done  last  year,  a  discretion  as  to  the  amount 
to  be  borrowed  upon  stock  or  upon  treasury'  notes,  that  one 
or  the  other  may  be  resorted  to,  within  prescribed  limits,  as 
shall  be  found  most  advantageous  to  the  United  States. 

The  amount  estimated  to  have  been  reimbursed  of  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  of  September  last,  including  treasury  notes  and  tempo- 
rar}'  loans,  will  appear  by  the  estimate  marked  D.  to  have 
been  3,201,368  dollars.  As  the  payments  on  account  of  the 
loan  of  sixteen  millions  had  not  then  been  completed,  and  the 
stock  had,  consequently,  not  been  issued  therefor,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  state  with  precision  the  amount  added  to  the 
public  debt  during  that  year ;  but  after  deducting  the  above- 
mentioned  reimbursement  of  3,200,000  dollars,  this  addition 
will  not  fall  short  of  22,500,000  dollars. 

The  plan  of  finance  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  was  to  make  the  revenue,  during  each  year  of  its  con- 
tinuance, equal  to  the  expenses  of  the  peace  establish ment^ 
and  of  the  interest  on  the  old  debt  then  existing,  and  on  the 
loans  which  the  war  might  render  necessary ;  and  to  defray 
the  extraordinary'  expenses  of  the  war  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
loans  to  be  obtained  for  that  purpose. 

The  expenses  of  the  peace  establishment,  as  it  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  armaments  of  1812,  made  in  contemplation  of 
war,  but  including  the  eight  regiments  added  to  the  military 
establishment  in  the  year  1808,  and  the  augmentation  of  the 
navy  in  actual  service,  authorized  in  1809,  amounted,  after 
deducting  some  casual  expenses  of  militia  and  other  inci- 
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dental  items,  to  about  g  7,000,000 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt, 

payable  during  the  year  1814, 

will  be ; 
On  the  old  debt,  or  that  existing 

prior  to  the  pre^nt  war,     g  2,100,000 
On  the  debt  contracted  since 

the   commencement  of  the 

war,  including  trcasur)' notes 

and  allowing  560,000  dol- 
lars for  interest  on  the  loan 

which  must  be  made  during 

the  year  1814,  a  sum  as  small 

as  can  be  estimated  for  that 

object,  2,950,000 

.     5,050,000 


Making  S  12,050,000 

The  actual  receipts  into  the  treasury-  from  ihc  revenues  as 
now  established,  including  the  internal  revenues  and  direct 
tax,  are  not  estimated  for  the  year  1814,  at  more  than 
g  10,100,000  viz. : 

From  customs  and  public  lands,  6,600,0(X) 

Internal  revenues  and  direct 

tax,  3,500,000 


10,100,000 


If  to  this  sum  be  added  that  part  of  the 
balance  in  the  treasurv  on  the  31st  Decern- 
ber,  1813,  which  has  been  estimated  above, 
to  be  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  the  year 
1814,  and  which,  upon  the  principles  above 
stated,  may  be  considered  as  a  surplus  of 
revenue  beyond  the  expenses  of  the  peace 
establishment,  and  of  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt  for  the  year  1813,  and  therefore 
applicable  to  the  same  expenses  for  the  year 
1814,  which  sum  is  estimated  at  1,180,000 

And  making  together,  11,280,000 

There  will  still  remain  to  be  provided, 
new  revenues  capable  of  producing,  770,000 

12|O5O,00O 
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But  as  the  internal  revenues  and  direct  tax,  when  in  full 
optration,  will  produce,  in  the  year  1815,  probably  1,200,000 
dollars  more  than  is  estimated  to  be  rect:ived  from  them  in 
the  year  1814,  it  will  rest  wiih  congress  to  decide  whether 
it  is  necessary  that  new  »nd  additional  revenues  should  now 

m 

be  cstablisht'd.  To  what  extent  the  existing  embargo  may 
reduce  the  receipts  into  the  treasur}'  from  the  customs  during 
the  year  1815,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  as  the  operation  of 
tht  war  had  reduced  the  receipts  from  the  customs  nearly 
onf  half  from  that  which  was  received  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  war.  The  former  embargo  reduced  the  revenue 
from  the  customs  nearly  one  half  the  amount  of  that  which 
was  received  during  the  year  preceding  its  fuU  operation.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  transition  was  from  the  full  receipt  of 
a  peace  revenue,  to  the  entire  suspension  of  exportation  and 
of  foreign  commerce  in  American  bottoms.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  presumed,  that  the  existing  embargo  will  cause  a 
reduction  of  the  war  revenue  in  the  propor'  ion  of  the  peace 
revenue.  INIoreover,  the  eflect  of  the  act  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  certain  articles,  necessarily  increases  the  demand 
and  enhances  the  vulue  of  those  which  may  be  lawfully  im- 
ported, and  the  high  price  they  bear  will  produce  extraordi- 
nary importations,  and  in  part  compensate  for  the  prohibition 
to  export  any  thing  in  return :  to  this  may  be  added,  the 
duty  on  salt,  the  operation  of  which  is  yet  but  partial. 

To  the  amount  of  the  defalcation  of  the  revenue  caused  by 
the  embargo,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  added  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  the  interest  payable  in  the  year  1814,  on 
the  loan  of  that  year,  and  the  whole  amount  ofthe  interest  on  the 
said  loan  payable  in  the  year  1815,  as  well  as  that  part  ofthe 
interest  which  may  be  piiyahlc  in  tliL*  year  1815,  on  the  loan 
of  that  year.  The  sum  of  these  items  will  be  required  for 
the  year  1815,  in  addition  to  the  revenues  now  established, 
except  430,CX)0  dollars,  being  the  difference  between  the  es- 
timated increase  in  the  receipt  of  the  internal  revenues  and 
direct  taxes  and  the  770,000  dollars  remaining  to  be  provi- 
ded for  in  the  foregoing  estimate. 

With  these  considerations  it  is  submitted,  whether  it  may 
not  be  expedient  and  prudent  to  provide  new  revenues  capa- 
ble of  producing  either  the  whole  or  such  part  of  the  770,000 
dollars  unprovided  for,  as  may  nppear  necessary  to  fulfil  the 
public  engagements,  and  secure  to  the  financial  operations  of 
the  government,  the  confidence,  stability,  and  success  which 
is  due  to  its  fidelity  and  to  the  ample  resources  of  the  countr\\ 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

W.JONES,  Aiting  S'ccretarif  ofthe  Treasurif, 
Treasur  If  Department^  jfamtarff  8,  1814. 
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A. 

A  statement  exhibiting  the  annount  of  duties  which  accrued 
on  merchandise,  tonnage,  passports,  and  clearances,  of 
debentures  issued  on  the  exportation  of  foreigrt  merchan- 
dise, of  payments  for  bounties  and  allowances,  and  for 
expenses  of  collection,  during  the  years  1811  and  1812. 

1811.  1B12. 

Duties  on  merchandise  10,-12)^,412  21     14^990J88  51 

tonnage  124.,363  30  155,353 

passports  and  clearances  19,737  70  14,928 

Debentures  issued  2,227,245  1,542,622  19 

Bounties  and  allowances  784  13 

Gross  revenue  8,343,484     8(0)13,617^847  Ofe 

Expenses  on  collection  440,929  46  475,838  95 


M 


Net  revenue  7,902,559  62     13,142,008  37 


s 


a)  Gross  revenue  for  the  year  1812,  13,617,847  82 

educt  interest  and  storage,  31,008  33 

_ 

Gross  revenue  per  statement  B.  $  13,586,838  99 

A  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  American  and  foreign  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1812,  a^ 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  treasury. 

American  tonnage  in  foreign  trade,  Tbrw,  667,999 

Foreign  tonnage,  47,099 

Total  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  . 

foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  715,098 
Prbpottiofi  of  foreign  tonnage,  to  the  whole 
amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States,  6.6  to  100 

B. 

A  statement  exhibiting  the  value  and  quantities  respectively 
of  merchandise  on  which  duties  actually  accrued  during 
the  year  1812,  (consisting  of  the  difference  between  arti- 
cles paying  duty,  imported,  and  those  entided  to  draw- 
back, re-exported)  and  also  the  net  revenue  which  accrued 
during  that  year,  from  duties  on  merchandise,  tonnage, 
passports,  and  clearances. 
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Goods  paifing  Duties  ad  valorem. 

3,5^6,643  dollars  Jit  12i  per  cent.  447,080  38 

14,844,367  25  3,711,091    75 

893,846  15  134,076  9<) 

4,35,-1056  30  1,306,21  GT  80 

49,506      .  20  9,901   20 

108,996  40  43,598  40 

— — adl.  duty  on  §23,827,414  at  2}  per  cent.  595,685  35 

23,827,414  '  


6,247,650  78 

Spirits,        2,764,1 35  gals,  at  27.6  cents,  average    761,721  68 

Do.             1,338,593                56.6  758,760  78 

Sugar,        58,647,755  pounds  2.5  979,552  48 

Do.           21,518,3^27                 5  1,078,569  25 

Wines,            789,41 3  gals,  at  29.4  232,040  97 

Do.                 662,499               58  3  385,958  82 

Teas,           2,258,514  lbs.  at  ^^1.4  484,541    32 

Do.                385,815               44.9  173,068  30 

Coffee,        10,994.7(X)                    5  cents.  549,735 

Do.             5,15.s476                   10  515,547  60 

Molasses,    5,651,4/1  gals,  at      5  282,573  5S 

Do.             1,721,977                  10  172,197  70 

All  other  articles,  488,131   88 

S  13,110,050  11 
To  which  add 

D«  tit  s  collected  on  merchandise, 
the  particulars  oi"  which  could 
not  be  ascertained,  after  deduct- 
ing thi  refrom  duties  refunded 

and  difference  in  calculation,  85,085  63 

13,195,135   74 

oh  per  cent,  retained  on  drawback,  55,974   97 
Kxtra  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  merchandise 

imported  in  foreign  vessels,  21,278  C5 

Do.        153  per  cent.            do.            do.  144,168  63 

Net  amount  of  dulics  on  merchandise,  13,416,557  99 

Duties  on  tonniige,  131,325      1 

Light  money,  24,027  99 

Duties  on  p-.issports  and  clearances,  14,928 

Gross  revenue,  as  per  statement  A.  13,586,838  99 

Deduct  expenses  on  collection,  475,838  95 

Net  revenue,  13.111,000    4 
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C. 

Statement  of  the  lands  sold  in  the  districts  of  Marietta, 
Zanesville,  Steubenville,  Canton,  Chillicothe,  Cincinnati, 
Jeffersonville,  and  Vincennes,  from  the  1st  October,  1812, 
to  the  30th  September*  1813  ;  shewing  also  the  amount  of 
receipts  from  individuals  and  payments  made  by  receivers 
during  the  same  time,  with  the  balance  due,  both  on  1st 
October,  1812,  and  1st  October,  1813. 

Lands  sold,  after  deducting  lands  reverted,  acres  256 ,345  58* 

Purchase  mon^y,  g  560,540  58 

Lands  reverted,  acres  123,571  44 

In  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  Oct.  1,  g  f812,  184,094  13i 

Due  by  individuals,  Oct.  1,1812,  g  1,599,106  33i 

Receipts  by  Receivers. 
On  account  of  purchase  money,  g  643,055  75  i 
On  account  of  forfeitures,  g  63,262     8 

Payments  by  Receivers, 
Into  the  treasury,  g  761,568  35 
The  part  for  expenses,  g  25,669  95  i 
Kepayments,  g  1,824  92 

Balance  Due,  Oct.  1,  1813. 
From  individuals,  1,483,861  10  i 

By  receivers,  101,348  74  J 

Total  balance  due  Oct.  1,  1813,  1,585,209  S4>i 

Total  Sales  of  Land. 
From  the  opening  of  the  land  of-     Acres.  Dollars. 

fices  to  Oct.  1,  1812,  3,766,508     8^  7,980,484  36 

Amount   sold  since,  as  above 

stated,  256,345  58        560,540  58 

4,022,853  66  J  8,541,024  94 
Deduct  lands  reverted  at  Vin- 
cennes ;  the  quantity  reverted 
there  during  the  last  year  be- 
ing greater  than  the  quantity- 
sold  there  during  that  period, 
could  riot  be  deducted  from 
the  sales  at  that  office,  16,365  03  32,730  06 

4,006,488  63  4   8,508,294  88 

*  The  total  quantity  sold  at  Mnccnnos  is  included  in  lliis  statement. 
The  lands  reverted  exceeded  the  lands  sold  iuHliat  offic',  durinjj  the 
period  embraced  hy  this  statement. 
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Balance  due  by  individuals  30th  Sept.  1812,    1,599,106  33i 
Amount  of  lands  sold  since,  560,540  58 


2,159,646  91  i 
Deduct  amount  of  lands  reverted  at  Vincennes,      32,730    6 


2,136,916  85  i 
Received  on  account  of  purchase  money,  643,055  T5^ 

Bdance  due  by  individuals  as  above,  g  1,483,661  lOi 

General  Land  Office,  December  20,  1813. 

EDWARD  TIFFIN, 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  0^ce» 


p»    —  ^--  • 


r— : 
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D. 

An  estimate  of  the  principal  redeemed  of  the  debt  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  1st  October,  1812,  to  the  30lh 
Septfmbrr,  1813,  and  also  from  the  1st  April,  1801,  to 
the  30th  Srpiember,  1812. 

Redemption  from  \Ht  Octobcr^l812^  to  30th  Septrmber^lSl3. 

The  amount  of  warrants  issued  on  the  treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  domestic  debt, 
and  of  the  reimbursement  of  the  old  six  per  cent,  and  de- 
ferred stocks,  from  Ist  October,  1812,  to  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1813,  exclusive  of  a  re-payment  of  S  2002  43,  and  of 
the  reimbursement  of  the  residue  of  the  converted  six  per 
cent,  stock,  and  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  stock,  six 
per  cent,  stock  of  1812,  and  of  deferred  stock,  as  stated 
below,  was  8  3,904,161  43 

Deduct  interest,  which  accrued 
during  the  same  period,  cal- 
culated quarter-yearly,  2,410,362  63 

Reimbursement  of  the  old  six 

per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks,  1,493,798  GO 

Ditto     of  tlie  converted  stock,  565,318  41 

Purchase  of  Louisiana  six  per  cent,  stock, 

(cost  S  205,021    76)  208,000 

Ditto     of  six  per  cent,  stock  of  1812,  (cost 
S  322,960   35)  324^,200 

Ditto     of  (hferred  stock,  (cost  S  9,601   77)  9,650  20 

Payments  to  foriijgn  offiters,  and  for  certain 

parts  of  the  domestic  debt,  401    18 

Keimbursemeni  of  domestic  loans,  100,000 

Ditto     of  treasury  notes,  500,000 

3,201,368  39 


L 
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Redemption  from  the  Ut  Aprils  1801,  to  the  ^Oth  September^ 
1812^  per  the  Secretariats  Report  of  Ath  December^  1812. 

Reimbursement  of  the  old  six  per  cent,  and 

deferred  stocks,  14,836,442  96 

Ditto     of  the  navy  six  per  cent,  stock,  711,700 

Ditto     of  the  5i  per  cent,  stock,  1,847,500 

Ditto     of  the  4i  per  cent,  stock,  176,000 

Ditto     and  purchase  of  8  per  cent,  stock,  6,359,600 

Ditto             ditto          of  exchange  stock,  6,293,351   12 

Ditto     of  the  converted  stock,  1,294,452  29 

Purchase  of  Louisiana  six  per  cent,  stock, 

(cost  g  205,021   76)  118,500 

Payments  for  lands  in  certificates  of  the  debt 

of  the  United  States,  268,240  70 

Ditto     to  foreign  officers,  and  for  certain 

parts  of  the  domestic  debt,  92,009  89 

Reimbursement  of  domestic  loans,  3,440,000 

Ditto     of  the  foreign  debt,  10,075,004 

45,512,800596 
Total   principal  redeemed  from   Ist   April, 

1801,  to  30th  September,  1813,  48,714,169  SS 

The  amount  of  stock  purchased  during  the  year  ending  on 

the  30th  September,  1813,  was  %  541,450  20,  viz. : 
Louisiana  stock,  208,000 

Six  per  cent,  stock  of  1812,  324,200 

Deferred  stock,  9,650  20 

541,850  20 
The  sum  paid  from  the  treasury  for  the  same, 

was  537^58^  88 

Making  a  difference  of  4,266  32 

Which  sum,  deducted  from  that  here  stated 

as  the  amount  of  debt  redeemed  in  the 

year  ending  September  30,  1813,  viz.:  3,201,368  39 

Shews  the  amount  actually  paid  from  the  trea- 
sury, during  that  year,  on  account  of  the 
reimbursement  of  the  principal  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  3,197,102  07 

Treasury  Department^  Register'' s  Office^  January  8,  1814. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Regtsten 

VQ^Li  VLT.  2^ 
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E. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Payments  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States^  from  October  1, 1812,  to  September  30, 1813. 

Cash  in  the  treasury,  subject  to  warrant,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1812,  2,362,652  69 
Received  for  the  proceeds  of  the 

Customs,  12,596,491  55 
Arrears  of  internal  revenues  and  di- 
rect tax,  8,1  n  88 
Sales  of  public  lands,  830,671  53 
Copper  coinage,  6,960 
Fees  on  patents,  5,730 
Postage  of  letters,  39  TO 
Saline  near  the  Wabash,  7,400 
Public  property  sold,  346  30 
Consular  receipts  for  seamen,  145  28 
Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  2,432  46 
Prize  money,  80,694  3S 
Interest  on  treasury  notes,  300 
Repayments,  28,661  41 
Loan  of  eleven  millions,  per  act  of 

March  14,  1812,  4,337,487  50 
Ditto  of  sixteen  millions,  per  act  of 

February  8, 1813,  14,488,125 
Treasury  notes,  per  act  of  June  30, 

1812,  4,898,300 

Ditto,  per  act  of  February 

25,  1813,  253,000 

■  5,151,300 


Dollars^  39,907,607  62 
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Payments  on  the  folhwing  accounts^  viz.: 

Civil  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  both  foreign  &  domestic  i 

Civil  department  proper,  845,719  66 
Grants  and  miscellaneous  claims,  105,875  83 
Military  pensions,  87,103  72 
Light  house  establishment,  138,369  35' 
Marine  hospital  establishment,  53,296  45 
Mint  establishment,  15,057  79 
Public  buildings  in   Washington,  and  furni- 
ture for  the  President's  house,  18,073 
Prisoners  of  war,  111,093  42 
Second  and  third  census,  2,477  12 
Contingent  expenses  of  government,  645 
Purchase  of  books  for  congress,  1,000 
Privateer  pension  fund,  8,197  27 
Ascertaining  land  titles  in  Louisiana,  8,422  80 
Surveys  of  public  lands,  17,175  88 
Survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  3127  50 
Cumberland  road,  53,35S^  99 
Roads  in.Ohio,  &  under  the  treaty  of  Brownstown,  27,500 
Trading  houses  with  the  Indians,  16,883  28 
Diplomatic  department,  27,600  61 
Contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  69,762  47 
Treaties  with  Mediterranean  powers,  51,045 
Relief  and  protection  of  seamen,  39,443  71 
Claims  on  l^rance,  4,687  50 

Milltar}'  expenses,  viz. : 
Military  department,  fortifications,  ordnance, 

militia,  volunteers,  18,291^991  49 

Indian  Department,  192,759 

Naval  expenses,  viz. : 

Naval  department,  marine  corps,  navy-yards,  G,420,707  20 

Public  Debt,  viz. : 

Interest  and  charges,  3,120,379     8 

Reimbursement  of  principal,  3,197,102     7 
Balance  in  the  treasury  subject  to  warrant, 

September  30,  1813,'  6,978,752  43 

Dollars  39,907,607  62 


1 
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F. 


Statement  of  monies  received  into  the  treasur}'  diiritig  the 
the  year  1813,  for  treasury  notes  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  five  and  two-fifths  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Notes  issued  under  the  act  of  yune  30,  1812. 


Received  at  the  State  Biink,  Boston, 

Manhattan  Bank,  Ntw  York, 
Mechanics^  Bank,     ditto, 
New  York  State  Bank,  Albany, 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Bank  of  Columbia,  Washington, 
Union  Bank,  Georgetown,  Columbia, 
Bank  of  Chillicothe,  Chillicothe, 
Miami  Exporting  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  Frankfort, 


S  400,000 
400,000 
600,000 
179,800 
185,600 
100,000 
50,00O 
49,100 
100,000 
100,000^ 


Notes  issued  under  the  act  of  February  25, 

Received  at  the  Cumberland  Bank,  Portland, 
State  Bank,  Boston, 
Merchants'  Bank,  Salem, 
Manhattan  Bank,  New  York, 
Mechanics'  Bank,     ditto, 
Bank  of  Tro\\  Trov,  do. 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Bank  of  Columbia,  Washington, 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Alexandria, 
Planters'  Bank,  Savannah, 


S  2, 164,500 

1813. 

g  100,000 

1,000,000 

30,000 

250,000 

r50,ooo 

100,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
200,000 
300,000 

S  3,930,000 


G. 
Loan  of  7,500,000  Dollars. 

The  annexed  notification  marked  G  a,  was  issued  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1813;  and,  in  pursuance  thereof,  proposals 
were  received  on  the  2.Tth  of  September,  for  loaning  money 
to  the  United  Slates,  on  a  six  per  cent,  to  be  received  by  the 
tenders  at  various  rates,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  12,71)1,500 
dollars.     A  copy  cf  one  of  these  pn.^rosiJs  is  ann'xcd,  mark- 
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ed  G  b ;  the  others  were  substantially  of  the  same  form.  Af- 
ter rejecting  those  least  favourable  to  the  United  States,  and 
apportioning  by  an  equal  rule,  among  those  that  were  accept- 
ed, the  sum  that  was  to  be  received  on  loan,  the  following 
proposals  for  the  sums  annexed  to  each  were  accepted,  by  a 
letter  addressed  to  each  of  the  persons  making  the  proposals, 
in  substance  the  same  as  that  annexed,  marked  G  c ;  viz. 

Jonathan  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  g  2,152,000 

Jacob  Barker,  of  New- York,  1,435,000 

Ralph  Higinbotham,  of  Baltimore,  1,435,000 

Quintin  Campbell,  of  Philadelphia,  468,000 

Fitz  G.  Halleck,  of  New- York,  288,000 

Thomas  W.  Bawt,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  221,000 

William  Cochran,  of  Boston,  151,000 

George  T.  Dunbar,  of  Baltimore,  147,000 

G.  B.  Vroom,  of  New-York,  144,000 

Henry  Kuhl,  of  Philadelphia,  144,000 

Isaac  M*Kim,  of  Baltimore,  144,000 

Whithead  Fish,  of  New- York,  1 1 8,000 

John  Duer,  of  Baltimore,  118,000 

William  G.  Cochran,  of  do.  110,000 

Jacob  G.  Koch,  of  Philadelphia,  108,000 

William  Whann,  of  Washington,  73,000 

James  Cox,  of  Baltimore,  72,000 

Thomas  Cumming,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  72,000 

The  navy  pension  fund,  100,000 

S  7,500,000 


And  the  aforesaid  sum  of  7,500,000  dollars  was  made  pay- 
able at  the  following  places,  viz. 

At  Wiscasset,  Maine,  75,000 

New  York,                           .  2,025,000 

New  BrOnswick,  N.  J.  36,000 

Philadelphia,  2,384,000 

Baltimore,  2,5 1 4,000 

Washington,  73,000 

Ditto  (navv  pc  nsion  fund),  100,000 

Charleston,  S.  C.  221,000 

Augusta,  Georgia,  72,000 

S  7,500,000 


i! 
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G  a. 
NOTICE. 

Treasury  Departments  August  3(VA,  1813. 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congre s*^,  passed  on  the  2d  day  of 
August,  1813,  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  autho- 
rized lo  borrow,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  seven  millions  five  hundrt'd  thousand  dollars ; 
And  whereas,  the  president  of  the  United  States  did,  by  an 
act  or  commission  under  his  hand,  dated  the  7th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1813,  authorize  and  empower  the  acting  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  borrow,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the 
aforesaid  sum  of  seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, pursuant  to  the  act  of  congress  above  recited : 

Public  notice  is  therefore  hercbij  gi'ocn^  That  proposals  wiD 
be  received  by  the  acting  secretary  of  the  treasury'',  until  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  September  7u\\%  from  any  person  or  per- 
sons, body  or  bodies  corporate,  who  may  offer,  for  themselves 
or  others,  to  loan  to  the  United  Stales,  the  whole  or  any  part, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  the  aforessud 
sum  of  seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  stock  to  be  issued  for  the  nionev  loaned,  will  bear  an 
interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  quarter-yearly, 
and  the  proposals  must  distinctly  slate  the  amount  of  money 
offered  to  be  loaned,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  aforesaid  stock 
will  be  received  for  the  same. 

The  amount  loaned  is  to  be  paid  into  a  bank  or  banks  au- 
thorised l)y  the  treasury,  in  instiilmcnts,  in  the  following 
manner,  viz. : 

Onc-eigluh  part,  or  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  each 
hundred  dollars,  on  the  1  j'lh  d:»y  of  October  next. 

One-eighth  part  on  the  loth  duy  of  November  next. 

One-fourth  part,  or  twentv-live  dollars  on  each  hundred 
dollars,  on  the  15th  day  of  each  of  the  ensuing  months 
of  December,  January,  and  I'elnnary  next. 

The  proposals  must  specify  tlic  place  where  the  money  is 
lo  be  paid. 

If  proposals  differing  in  terms  from  one  another  should 
be  accepted,  the  option  v/ill  be  allowed  to  any  persona  whose 
proposals  may  be  accepted,  of  tJiking  the  terms  allowed  to 
any  other  person  whose  proposals  m.iy  be  acceptetl. 

No  proposals  will  !;c  received  for  a  sum  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars ;  but  a  commission  of  one-eighth  of 
one  per  cerit.  will  be  allowed  to  any  person  collecting  sub- 
«jrription'5  f'T  th"  ivirp^":'.^  of  :nrorv.r.::i?inc:  them  in  one  pm- 
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posal  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
upwards,  provided  that  such  proposal  shall  be  accepted. 

A  commission  of  one  eighth  of  one  per  cent,  will  also  be 
allowed  to  the  cashiers  of  the  banks  where  the  payments 
shall  be  made  ;  who  will  issue  scrip-certificates  to  the  persons 
making  the  payments,  and  will  endorse  thereon,  the  payments 
of  the  several  instalments  when  made. 

On  faihire  of  payment  of  any  instalment,  the  next  prece- 
ding instalment  to  be  forfeited. 

The  scrip-certificates  will  be  asssignable  by  endorsement 
and  delivery ;  and  will  be  funded  after  the  completion  of  the 
payments,  upon  presentation  by  the  proprietor  to  the  com- 
missioner of  loans  for  the  state  where  the  payments  have 
been  made. 

The  funded  stock  to  be  thus  issued,  will  be  irredeemable 
till  the  31st  day  of  December,  1825  ;  will  be  transferable  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  funded  stock  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  be  charged  for  the  regular  and  quarterly  pay- 
ment of  its  interest,  and  for  the  eventual  reimbursement  of 
its  principal,  upon  the  annual  fund  of  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  inte- 
rest of  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  in  the  aforesaid  act  of  the  2d  of  August,  1813. 

W.  JONES, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Gb. 
Sir,  City  of  Washington^  September  25th  1813. 

Having,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  your  public  notice  of  the 
30wh  of  August  last,  collected  subscriptions  for  the  purpose 
of  incorporating  them  in  one  proposal,  I  hereby  propose  to 
take,  of  the  loan  of  seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  payable  at  the 
bank  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  following  terms,  viz. :  for  every 
hundred  dollars  in  six  per  cent,  stock  I  will  give  eight)'-eight 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  in  money  ;  or  for  the  privilege 
of  paying  the  balance  at  any  subsequent  instalment  after  the 
first,  I  will  give  for  ever)-  hundred  dollars  of  the  stock  afore- 
said, eighty-eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  money. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

JONA.  SMITH. 
The  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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G  c. 
Sir,  Treasury  Department^  September  25,  1813. 

More  thnn  twelve  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  were  this 
day  offered  fur  the  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  millions.  The  rate 
at  whi(  h  the  loan  is  taken,  is  eighty-eight  dollars  and  twen- 
ty-five cents  in  money  for  each  hundred  dollars  in  stock. 
Your  proposal  for  three  millions  of  dollars  of  the  loan  hsF- 
ing  been  at  this  rate,  has  been  accepted :  but  in  consequence 
of  the  large  surplus  offered,  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce 
the  amount  allowed  to  vou  to  two  millions  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  thousand  dollars.  Upon  completing  the  payment 
of  this  sum  in  the  proportions  and  at  the  periods  stated  in 
the  public  notification  relating  to  this  loan,  of  the  30dl  of 
August  last,  you  will  be  entitled  to  receive  stock  at  the  late 
abovementioncd. 

If  you  shall  desire,  or  any  of  the  persons  in  whose  behalf 
your  proposal  was  made,  to  obtain  the  certificates  of  funded 
stock  before  the  15th  of  February  next,  the  daj-  on  which 
the  last  instalment  of  the  loan  will  be  payable,  it  may  be  ef- 
fected by  payinjr,  on  any  day  fixed  for  the  payment  of  an  in- 
stalment, after  the  first,  all  the  subsequent  instalments;  but 
interest  will,  in  such  case,  be  allowed  only  as  if  each  instal- 
ment Iiad  been  paid  on  the  day  fixed  in  the  public  notifica- 
tion of  the  30th  of  August. 

You  will  be  pleased,  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  to  state  to  nfe 
the  bank  or  banks  in  which  the  money  will  be  paid;  and  if 
more  tlian  one,  the  precise  sum  payable  at  each ;  and  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  October,  will  furnish  the  cashier  or  cash- 
iers of  such  bank  or  banks,  with  the  names  of  the  persona 
in  whose  behalf  your  proposal  has  been  made,  and  the  suma 
payable  by  each. 

The  commission  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  will  be  paid  from 
the  treasury'  after  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment  on  the 
15th  of  Octo!)cr  ncxt- 

I  am,  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  JONES, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasun/m 
Jonathan  Smithy  Esq.  Philadelphia. 
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Letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  transmit' 
ting  a  Statement  of  the  Expo  ts  of  the  United  States  during  , 
the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  September^  1813. 

Sir,  Treasury  Department^  February  4,  1814. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a  stateipent  of  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  September,  1813. 

The  value  of  these  exports  was, 
In  articles  of  domestic  produce  or  manufacture,  JS  25,008,152 
In  ditto  of  foreign  produce  or  manufacture,  2,847,845 

g  27,855,997 


And  were  exported  to  the  following  countries,  viz. : 

Domestic.     Foreign. 
To  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  do- 
minions,                                       20,536,328  265,036 
France,  Holland,  Hanse  towns, 

and  Italy,                                         1,956,774  2,365,069 
Sweden,  and  Swedish  West  In- 
dies,                                                  2,411,569  196,753 
all  other  countries,                                103,481  20,987 


g  25,008,152     2,847,845 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  most 

obedient  servant, 

W.  JONES, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Honoiirahlc  the  Speaker 

of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Statement  of  Exports,  tlic  produce  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  commencing  the  1st  of  October,  1812,  and     * 
ending  the  30lh  of  September,  1813. 

Species  of  Alerchandise.  ^lantity  of  value. 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked                -  quintals             60,022 

pickled,                  -              -  barrels               13,333 

ditto,                     -              -  kegs                        563 

Oil,  whale  and  other  fish,          -  gallons                4979 

vt)L.  III.  28 
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Species  of  Merchandise, 

Spermact'ti  candles, 

Wood,  staves  and  heading, 
shingles, 
hoops  and  poles, 
boards  and  plank, 
hewn  timber, 
lumber  of  all  kinds, 
masts  and  spars, 
oak  biirk  and  other  dye 
all  manufactures  of, 

Naval  stores,  tar, 

pitch, 
rosin, 
turpentine 

Ashes,pot, 

pearl, 

Skins  and  furs, 

Beef, 

Pork, 

Hams  and  bacon. 

Tallow, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

J<.ard, 

Hides, 

Horned  cattle. 

Horses, 

Shiej), 

Hogs, 

Poultrv, 

Wheat, 

Indian  corn, 

Kye, 

Oats, 

Ijean*^, 

Peas, 

PoLatoer, 

Apples, 

Flour, 

Meal,  ryo, 

Indian, 
buckwheat, 

Ship  stuft". 

Biscuit  or  ship  l>ro;yi. 


Quantity  or^vakde* 

pounds 

26,522 

M. 

7,1  r9 

ditto 

10,750 

ditto 

1,888 

ditto 

20,699 

tons 

1,671 

dollars 

6,979 

ditto 

1,522 

ditto 

118,416 

ditto 

61,137 

barrels 

10,065 

ditto 

3,«70 

ditto 

2,097 

ditto 

16,123 

tons 

1,670 

ditto 

S85 

dollars 

58,355 

barrels 

43,741 

ditto 

17,337 

pounds 

607,196 

ditto 

300 

ditto 

419,395 

ditto 

276,552 

ditto 

1,084,565 

No.  of 

277 

ditto 

469 

ditto 

95 

ditto 

934. 

ditto 

485 

dozens 

152 

bushels 

288,535 

ditto 

1,486,970 

ditto 

140,136 

ditto 

14,105 

ditto 

4,201 

ditto 

18,080 

ditto 

25,728 

barrels 

1,621 

ditto 

1,260,943 

ditto 

65,6eO 

ditto 

58,521 

ditto 

1 

cwt. 

67 

barrels 

28,625 

t 
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Species  of  Merchandise. 

Quantity 

or  vahte. 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread, 

- 

kegs 

4,073 

Kice, 

- 

tierces 

120,843 

Indigo, 

- 

pounds 

591 

Cotton,  Sea  Island, 

- 

ditto         4,134,849 

other, 

^ 

ditto       14,975,167 

Tobacco, 

- 

hhds. 

5,314 

Flaxseed, 

- 

bushels 

189,538 

Wax, 

- 

pounds 

39,714 

Household  fui*niture. 

- 

dollars 

2,230 

Coaches  and  other  carriages, 

ditto 

200 

Hats, 

- 

ditto 

6,143 

Saddler}", 

••                         •• 

ditto 

167 

Beer^  porter,  and  cider,  in 

casks. 

gallons 

4,008 

bottled. 

dozens 

20 

Boots, 

"                                    m 

pairs 

55 

Shoes,  leather. 

- 

ditto 

5,716 

Candles,  tallow, 

- 

pounds 

270,050 

wax. 

- 

ditto 

3,446 

Soap, 

- 

ditto 

757,367 

Tobacco,  manufactured, 

- 

ditto 

283,512 

Leather, 

«»                                                                     ■• 

ditto 

76,259 

Lead, 

- 

ditto 

276,940 

Maple  sugar. 

- 

ditto 

729,750 

Bricks, 

- 

M. 

20 

Spirits  from  grain, 

- 

gallons 

60,053 

Linseed  oil, 

- 

ditto 

4,178 

Spirits  of  turpentine, 

- 

ditto 

3,589 

Cables  and  cordage. 

. 

cwt. 

946 

Cards,  woollen  and  cotton 

S 

number 

240 

playing, 

- 

packs 

1,728 

Iron,  nails. 

- 

pounds 

14,369 

castings. 

«                                   ■■ 

dollars 

19,6al 

all  manufactures  of  i 

iron,  or  iron 

and 

steel, 

•■                                         m 

ditto 

812 

Spirits  from  molasses, 

mm                                        90 

gallons 

495 

Sugar,  refined. 

- 

pounds 

2,5/0 

Chocolate, 

- 

ditto 

5,000 

Gunpowder, 

- 

ditto 

)  3,650 

Medicinal  drugs. 

- 

dollars 

5,264 

Merchandise  and  articles 

not  enumerated. 

manufactured. 

- 

ditto 

44,738 

Raw  produce, 

- 

ditto 

42,959 

Total  value  of  the  foregoing  statementi    Dollars  25,008,152 
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A  summary  of  the  value  of  Exports  from  each  state. 


Domestic 

Foreign^ 

Total. 

New  Hampshire, 

29,996 

29,996 

Massachusetts, 

1,513,069 

294,854 

1,807,923 

Rhod-j  Island, 

234,449 

2,353 

236,803 

Connecticut, 

968,729 

5,574 

974,503 

New-York, 

r,060,80r 

1,124,687 

8,185,494 

New- Jersey, 

10,260 

10,960 

Pennsylvania, 

3,249,623 

327,494 

3,57r,lir 

Delaware, 

133,432 

133,43» 

Maryland, 

2,782,073 

1,005,792 

3,787,865 

Virginia, 

1,^.19,414 

308 

l,8ig,722 

North  Carolina, 

795,510 

1,848 

797,358 

South  Carolina, 

2,915,035 

53,449 

2,968,484 

Georgia, 

1 ,094,595 

1,094,595 

Louisiana, 

1,013,667 

31,486 

1,045,153 

■''^'District  of  Columbia, 

1.3.7,493 

1,387,498' 

Totals  Dollars  25,008, 1 52     2,847,  .-45     27,855,997 
Treasury  Department^  Register'* s  Office^  Feb.  1,  1814. 


JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Registet. 
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A  statement  of  the  duties  collected  on  the  importation  of  ar- 
ticles which  were  afterwards  re-exported  without  being 
entitled  to  drawback. 

Species  of  mcrcharidise*  Amotnit  of  diiii/. 

Dolls.  Cts. 
Goods  payintj  duty  ad  valorem  at  12i  per  tent.     10,093   12 

25  ditto 
15  ditto 
30  ditto 
20  ditto 
Wines,  malmsey,  Madeira,  and  London  i)arli- 
cular, 

all  other  Madeira,         -  -         - 

sherrv  and  St,  Lucar, 

claret,  &c.  in  bottles  or  cases, 

all  other,  -  -  - 

Spirits  from  other  materials, 
Molasses,  -  -  -  - 

Teas,  hyson,  imperial,  &c. 
Coffee,  -  -  -  -  - 

Cocoa,  -  -  -  -  - 

Sugar,  brown,  -  _  -  . 

white,  clayed,  or  powdered, 
Fruit,  figs,  -  -  -  - 

Soap,  -  ^  -  -  - 

Spices,  mace,  -  .  -  - 

cinnamon,  -  -  - 

cloves,  -  -  -  - 

pepper,  -  .  -  . 

pimento,         -  _  _  _ 

Chinese  cassia,  ... 

Indigo  -  -  -  -  • 

Cotton,  _  -  .  . 

Fish,  fori  ijni  caught  and  dried, 
Cilass,  black  quart  hotdes. 

Totals  dollars  128,796  29 
Trcafiuru  Department^  Pcgister\s  Office^  Feb.  1,  1814. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 
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No.  I. 


The  minister  of  France  to  Mr.  jRobert  Smithy  secretary  of  state* 

Sir,  Baltimore^  June  14,  1809. 

The  federal  government  is  going  to  settle  all  its  differences 
with  Great  Britain,  and  to  make  a  treaty  of  amity,  of  com* 
merce,  and  of  navigation  with  that  power.  You,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Gallatin,  have  manifested  to  me  a  desire  also  to  make 
anew  convention  with  France,  to  take  the  place  of  that  which 
expires  on  the  30th  September  next. 

I  will  for  a  moment  call  to  }'our  consideration  (arreterai 
voire  refection)  this  double  object,  which  the  federd  govern- 
ment proposes  to  itself,  and  the  difficulties  of  accomplishing 
k  in  a  manner  advantageoua^for  all  the  contracting  parties. 
My  just  deference  for  your  government,  sir,  does  not  permit 
me  to  make  any  observation  on  the  haste  with  which  the  ex- 
ecutive has  received  the  first  overtures  of  the  English  mi- 
nistry, yet  composed  of  the  same  men  who  very  lately  disco- 
vered a  very  manifest  aversion  to  every  species  of  concilia- 
tion, and  who  joined  to  a  denial  of  justice  to  the  Americans, 
every  asperity  of  forms,  of  tone,  and  of  style  towards  the 
agents  of  your  government- 

If  I  have  supposed  that  this  very  haste  was  necessary  to  satis- 
fy the  wishes  of  the  people,  of  whom  foresight  is  not  the  first 
virtue,  others  may  see  in  that  political  proceeding  a  precipita- 
tion, perhaps  dangerous,  and,  if  it  does  not  lessen  (tie  bkssait 
pas)  the  dignity  of  the  executive,  may  at  least  produce  con- 
sequences prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  the  union.  It 
is  on  these  very  interests,  much  more  than  on  those  of  France 
—as  its  enlarged  and  liberal  policy,  its  principles  of  universal 
justice,  and  the  elements  of  which  its  powers  is  composed. 
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have  placed  it  beyond  all  attacks  Qiors  de  toiites  ks  atteintes) 
—it  is  only  on  the  interest  of  your  government  that  I  fix  my 
attention  and  invoke  yours,  under  a  circumstance  so  delicate. 

My  correspondence  with  your  predecessor  is  enough  to 
convince  you,  sir,  that  I  have  not  left  him  ignorant  of  the 
dangers  of  the  crisis  of  Europe,  and  its  inevitable  effects  on 
the  destiny  of  the  states  of  the  American  union.  Positive 
and  multiplied  information  on  the  events  of  the  other  conti* 
nent  and  their  probable  results,  has  enabled  me  sometimes 
to  raise  the  veil  which  yet  covers  the  designs  of  the  first 
powers  of  the  political  world. 

I  have  thought  that  it  was  not  incompatible  with  my  duty 
to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  your  government  the  new  chances 
which  the  changes  brought  about  in  Eun»pe  offer  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States,  and  the  inconve- 
niences which  may  resiili  from  their  refusal  to  accede  for- 
mally to  the  principles  of  the  maritime  confederation. 

It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  examine  how  far  the  prece* 
ding  administration  was  mistaken  in  its  conjectures;  but  the 
verbal  proposition  which  you  have  made  to  me,  sir,  to  con- 
clude a  new  convention  (a  proposition  which  I  have  submit* 
ted  to  mv  court)  necessarily  leads  me  to  some  observations  on 
the  respective  position  of  France  and  the  United  States. 

Your  government  looks  to  nothing  in  its  treaties,  but  to 
the  interests  of  its  fr^reign  commerce.  This  is  the  principal 
object  of  its  policy.  France  considers  foreign  commerce 
only  as  an  addition  (accfssoire)  to  its  system  of  general  ad- 
ministration. Numerous  canals  of  communication,  which 
aid  its  rivers,  and,  in  multiplying  their  directions,  procure 
for  it  all  the  opening  necessary  to  keep  up  in  the  interior 
and  with  its  allies  that  immense  circulation  of  all  the  objects 
of  their  reciprocal  wants.  In  France  commerce  is  not  a 
power  (puissance)  in  the  state :  it  shares  with  other  national 
professions  the  protection  of  the  government,  which  only 
hoiiours  them  with  its  support  and  encouragement  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  their  utility  and  importance.  In  short, 
foreign  commerce  is  not  considered  in  France  as  an  indis- 
pens'tible  thing,  although  it  is  so  considered  in  the  United 
Staves. 

You  will  then  readily  see,  sir,  that  France  has  not  the 
same  interest  which  the  federal  government  has,  to  make  a 
treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  the  United  States, 
while  it  is  evident,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  dispositions, 
the  result  does  not  offer  an  equality  of  advantage  to  the  two 
go\xrnments. 
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It  is  only,  then,  by  means  of  political  sacrifices,  that  one 
can  re-establish  the  balance  in  a  commercial  treaty,  and  also 
render  it  of  common  utility  to  the  two  parties.  Besides  (and 
I  have  not  suffered  it  to  remain  concealed  from  the  adminis- 
tration which  preceded  that  of  Mr.  Madison)  can  the  fede- 
ral government  believf  and  I  appeal  to  your  discernment  to 
judge,  if  the  United  States  have  not  given  cause  of  serious 
and  multiplied  complaints  to  France  during  the  terrible  con- 
flict which  she  has  had  to  sustain  against  all  the  armed  pow- 
ers of  Europe  ?  Notwithstanding  the  popular  infatuation, 
and  the  hurrying  o(F  of  the  public  opinion,  and  the  public  fa- 
vour towards  a  power  systematically  inimical  as  well  to  the 
United  States  as  to  France,  I  will  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
all  the  sensible  men  of  your  own  country,  sir,  to  know,  if 
for  more  than  five  years  past  the  federal  government  has 
conducted  itself  towards  the  French  government  in  a  man- 
ner to  merit  the  advantages  which  you  expect  from  a  new 
convention. 

It  would  be  useless  and  too  tedious  to  examine  here,  what 
has  already  all  the  light  of  evidence,  whether  the  preceding 
administration  has  not  taken  the  worst  course  which  it  could 
have  taken,  to  avoid  collision  with  the  two  principal  belli- 
gerent powers.  The  Americans  have  appealed  to  the  rights 
of  neutrality,  and  until  now  at  least  their  government  has 
endeavoured  by  proceedings  which  I  shall  not  permit  my- 
self to  give  a  name  to  {de  qualifier)^  to  draw  near  to  Great 
Britain,  who  outrages  or  disowns  the  rights  claimed ;  while 
it  injures  {offensatt)  France,  whose  measures  have  for  their 
object  the  re-establish  me  nt  and  the  guarantee  of  these  rights. 

Thus  your  preceding  administration  (for  it  is  of  that,  and 
that  only,  that  I  pretend  to  speak)  placed  itself  by  its  politi- 
cal movement  (jnarche)  in  manifest  contradiction  with  its 
own  principles.  It  has  done  more,  and,  notwithstanding  my 
representations,  it  persisted  (pbstin^e)  to  consider  the  two 
powers  as  doing  equal  wrong  to  the  government  of  the  union, 
and  to  apply  to  them  the  effect  of  its  negative  measures,  while 
the  outrages  of  Engla.  d  seemed  to  require  from  their  dig- 
nity the  most  energy' tic  measures  of  repression  against  that 
power.  But  in  short  (car  fn/in)^  sir,  it  is  time  to  come  to  an 
explanation  on  the  pretended  wrongs  of  France  towards  the 
United  States,  and  at  least  oppose  to  tliem  the  injuries  (Jrs 
offenses)  done  by  the  federal  government. 

However  severe  the  decree  of  Berlin  might  seem  in  its 
application  to  the  United  States,  it  was  demonstrated  that  its 
consequences  would  be  ultimately  (ai  dcrnierc  imnhfsc)  fa- 
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vourable  to  their  commercial  pretensions,  since  its  object  was 
to  reach  {d'*ateludre)  a  power  who  had  proclaimed  its  con- 
tempt for  the  rights  of  nations:  and  without  doubt  the  Ame- 
ricans were  the  people  the  most  interested  in  the  success  of 
that  political  act.  There  are  however  American  merchants 
who,  bv  all  the  means  of  the  most  shameful  deception,  have 
endeavoured  to  elude  the  measures  of  France,  and  to  second 
the  efforts  of  the  common  enemy  to  escape  them,  and  have 
at  length,  by  their  multiplied  and  proven  frauds,  provoked 
the  more  severe  dispositions  of  the  decree  of  Milan*  Thus, 
not  onlv  were  the  measures  of  France  justified  as  measures 
of  retaliation,  but  they  were  indispensable  to  free  the  Ame- 
rican commerce  from  the  yoke  which  Great  Britain  had 
placed  on  it,  to  cause  to  be  respected  in  future  the  flag  of 
neutrals,  and  force  that  pf)\vcr  to  acknowledge  the  common 
right  of  nations  and  tlu'  dominion  of  the  seas ;  and  the  con- 
fiscation, the  sale,  and  the  burning  of  some  American  mer- 
chant vessels  having  false  papers,  and  navigating  in  contempt 
of  the  prohibitions  of  their  own  government,  to  favour  the 
enemies  of  France,  havi»  ])Cin  legal  measures,  conformable 
to  the  rights  of  war,  and  which  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  the  interest  of  all  imperiously  required.  But  I  appeal 
to  you,  sir,  the  council  of  Washington,  of  which  you  were 
then  also  a  member — has  it  given  all  the  necessary  attention 
to  the  representations  made  on  this  subject  by  Mr-  Cham- 
pagny  to  Mr.  Armstrong;',  as  wlII  ar,  to  those  which  I  consi- 
dered it  my  duty  to  address  to  the  secretary  of  state  ?  Has 
it  been  possible  to  mak^.'  knov.n  thioiipji  the  United  States 
all  the  advantages  which  the  American  people  ought  to  find 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  design-s  of  France — to  discuss 
its  projects  in  the  calm  of  im[)artiality,  to  cause  the  voice  of 
reason  and  of  piinciples  to  be  iicard,  when  the  declamations 
of  error  or  of  bad  faith,  when  the  influence  of  preposses- 
sions and  the  clamours  of  party  spirit  preserved  their  empire 
over  the  public  opinion,  or  rather  received  a  new  force  from 
;1;.;  in.'.ertitude  Qnccrt'itiuh*)  or  the  bilence  of  the  [former]  an- 
cient executive  council?  'J'hat  disposition,  almost  general,  to 
attribute  («  .suppG.svr)  wrongs  in  France,  l)y  way  of  weaken- 
ing {pour  (t/fcficur)  the  outrages  of  England — was  it  foreign 
to  the  administration  of  whicii  i  speak  ?  and  that  adminis- 
tration, has  it  always  been  willing  to  hear  me,  while  I  made 
It  pc  rceivc  the  consequences  of  the  conduct  of  the  federal 
government  in  regard  to  the  French  government?  Was  this 
administration  convinced  that  all  governments  arc  not  dis- 
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posed  to  forget  or  to  suffer  injuries  (^les  offenses)  with  impu- 
nity? 

In  recalling  to  your  recolle ction,  sir,  the  wrongs  of  the 
federal  government  towards  France,  I  only  mention  notori- 
ous acts,  which  my  former  correspondence  has  established . 

observing  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  understand  acccord- 
ing  to  their  class  (^je  comprends  dans  leur  cathagorie)  the  par- 
ticular offences  of  your  citizens ;  for  every  government  is 
bound  {est  soiidaire)  in  regard  to  other  powers  for  the  acts  of 
its  subjects;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  government,  and 
could  not  offer  either  security'  or  guarantee  for  the  execution 
of  its  agreements. — Complaints  were  for  a  long  time  made 
to  the  United  States  of  the  delays  which  some  American  ci- 
tizens bad  experienced  in  receiving  the  indemnities  which 
were  due  to  them,  and  of  which  the  reimbursement  was 
made  from  a  part  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana ;  but  the  affair  of  the  heirs  of  Beanmarchais, 
who  have  in  vain  claimed  for  28  years  a  debt  made  sacred  by 
his  motives,  proven  to  the  last  degree  of  evidence,  and  on 
which  the  declared  interest  of  the  French  government  does 
not  admit  of  a  put-off — is  it  finished  ? 

Captain  Mouessant,  the  beafer  of  a  letter  of  marque,  and 
commandant  of  an  armed  schooner,  followed  an  English 
convoy,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  several  merchant  ves- 
sels, when  two  American  armed  brigs,  and  armed  to  protect 
the  infamous  commerce  with  St.  Domingo,  attacked  him  un- 
der the  English  ILig,  and  not  only  added  treacher)'  to  supe- 
riorit}'  of  force  to  get  possession  of  the  vessel  of  Moues- 
sant, but,  after  having  pillaged  it,  massacred  a  part  of  the 
crew  an  hour  after  they  had  struck — and  this  crime,  which 
remains  unpunished,  is  so  much  the  less  forgotten,  ab  captain 
Mouessant  never  let  go  (jqiiitte)  his  flag. 

But  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  to  you  all  the  parti- 
cular acts  in  relation  solelv  to  French  citizens  :  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient  for  me  to  say  to  you,  that  every  where,  where  there 
arc  Frenchmen  (I  don't  speak  of  the  small  number  who  have 
abjured  their  country-)  these  Frenchmen  will  be  every  where 
assured  (assurres)  of  obtaining  indemnity  for  the  damage 
done  to  their  persons  or  to  their  property. 

Tliere  are  other  grievances  Of'C/^O  y^*  tnore  serious,  and 
from  which  France  has  a  right  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  a  project  of  giving  her  inquietude  for  her  distant 
possessions,  and  for  those  of  her  allies.  This  has  reference 
to  the  free  conunerce  between  the  Americans  and  the  revolt- 
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cd  blacks  of  St.  Domingo,  the  affair  of  Miranda,  and  to  the 
meditated  attack  on  Spaniards  on  the  Sabine — an  enterprise 
which  would  not  have  been  given  up  {rCa  echotif)  but  for  the 
necessity  under  which  your  government  found  itself  of  caus* 
ing  its  troops  to  fall  back  to  guard  New  Orleans  against  an 
invasion  by  internal  enemies. 

I  was  far  from  thinking,  sir,  that  the  offence  (scanda/e)  of 
the  commerce  with  the  slaves  in  the  revolted  part  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. The  law  of  the  embargo  confirming  the  prohibitory  ^ 
law  passed  by  congress  in  1806—1  could  not  presume  that  the 
embargo  would  be  raised,  and  that  the  law  against  this  com- 
merce would  not  be  continued.     What,  sir,  the  intercourse 
is  prohibited  between  the  United  States  and  all  the  depen* 
dencies  of  the  empire,  under  circumstances  when   the  com- 
mercial regulations  would  be  the  most  advantageous  to  the 
two  states,  and  vou  tolerate  them  onlv  with  that  one  of  our 
possessions,  where  we  have  the  greatest  interest  to  proscribe 
them !  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  always  [nlioreover] 
when  France  has  to  combat  new  coalitions  on  the  other  con- 
tinent, that  it  would  seem  that  efforts  arc  made  to  form  enter- 
prizes  against  its  possessions  or  of  those  of  its  allies   in  this  ' 
one*     It  is  also  proper  to  place  among  the  number  of  griev- 
ances with  which  France  has  to  charge  the  United  States,  the 
want  of  opposition,  or  rather  the  usi-lcss  opposition,  which  the 
federal  government  has  made  to  the  impressment  of  its  sai- 
lors,seized  in  contempt  of  its  flag^  and  wiih  whom  the  English 
arm  their  vessels  against  us.     I  have  often,  sir,  and  often  in 
vain,  protested  against  this  outrage  of  Great  Britain  towards 
your  government,  and  which  has  become  a  serious  injury 
(offence)  on  the  pan  of  your  government  towards  France, 
You  furnish  personal  aid  {secoiirs  personnels)  to  our  enemies. 
What  could  you  do  more  if  vou  were  at  war  with  us  ?  Without 
doubt,  it  will  not  escape  the  present  executive,  that  an  amend* 
ment  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  render  uniform  the  treatment 
which  our  sailors  and  soldiers  meet  with  in  this  country,  and 
that  which  your  sailors  and  soldiers  meet  with  in  France, 

I  have  not  suffered  my  court  to  be  ignorant  of  the  abuses, 
without  number,  and  extremely  prejudicial  to  its  interests, 
daily  resulting  from  a  want  of  a  police  in  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  this  affair. — I  am  very  far,  sir,  from  charging  \  our 
government  with  the  means  the  most  shameful,  of  seduction, 
which  are  employed  to  induce  our  sailors  and  our  soldiers  to 
desert,  but  has  it  done  all  that  it  ought  to  have  done  to  pre- 
vent it?  and  that  extreme  facilitv  with  which,  when  thcv  wish 
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it  (au  besovi)^  men  drawn  off  from  their  countr}'  and  their  sove- 
reign are  naturalized,  does  it  accord  with  the  incontestible 
right  of  governments  to  recover,  even  without  demanding 
them,  their  subjects  whom  artiBce  or  force  has  drawn  off 
from  their  service  ?  and  France,  sir,  has  it  not  given  on  this 
subject,  as  on  many  others,  an  example  of  the  reciprocal  re- 
spect which  governments  owe  to  each  other,  and  which  they 
observe  in  Europe  even  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  war  ?  and 
^have  I  not  already  warned  the  executive  council  to  put  an  end 
to  these  abuses  ?  Have  I  not  warned  them  that  the  indemnity 
due  for  the  loss  of  the  French  ship  the  Impetuous,  burnt  by 
the  enemy  within  a  cable  length  of  your  coast,  ought  to  be  de- 
creed {statute)  and  paid  without  delay  ? — and  the  subterfuges 
(permit  mc  to  use  the  expression,  I  know  no  other  to  con- 
vey my  idea)  and  the  subterfuges,  I  say,  which  have  been 
employed  to  delay  {ajourner)  that  indemnity,  have  made  of 
that  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  a  direct  of- 
fence of  the  United  Slates  against  France.  What  more 
could  you  do,  what  more  could  you  leave  undone,  sir,  if  you 
had  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  our  enemies? 

You  will  find  it  convenient,  sir,  that  I  abridge  the  enume- 
ration of  the  subjects  of  complaint  which  the  fed^al  govern- 
ment has  given  to  France  since  my  residence  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  I  refer  to  my  correspondence  with  the  de- 
partment of  state. 

I  confine  myself  here  to  calling  the  attention,  and  the  atten- 
tion the  most  serious,  of  the  executive  council,  to  another 
grievance  of  the  most  srrious  kind-^I  know  not  what  would 
more  sensibly  offend  {pffenser)  the  French  empire* 

I  commence,  sir,  by  agreeing,  that  no  government  has  a 
right  to  interfere  with  the  particular  or  municipal  laws  of  other 
countries,  because  it  is  supposed  with  reason  that  every  go- 
vernment will  so  far  respect  itself,  as  to  circumscribe  the  ef- 
fect of  these  local  institutions,  and  to  stop  the  licentiousness 
which  the  feebleness  of  laws  always  gives  birth  to,  and  the 
digressions  {les  ecarts)  of  which  miy  offend  foreign  powers. 
Can  one  suppose  that  it  was  easy  to  avoid  the  just  reproach- 
es of  sovereigns  for  offences  of  this  kind,  where  the  weak- 
ness {la  vice)  of  the  institutions,  and  the  want  of  action  or 
of  power  in  the  depositaries  of  political  :uithority,  render 
useless  a  trial  of  the  means  of  repression  ?  You  have  foreseen, 
sir,  that  I  am  about  to  address  you  on  the  indefinite  liberty 
of  saying  every  thing,  of  writing  every  thing,  and  of  print- 
ing every  thing. 
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I  am  very  far  from  believing  that  the  excesses  of  your 
press  have  occupied  for  an  instant  the  thoughts  of  the  empe- 
ror and  king  my  master — but  as  it  respects  this  subject  (a  cct 
egard)  I  am  here  as  the  organ  of  the  whole  French  empire, 
and,  it  I  do  not  see  without  pain  the  ravages  (ravages)  which 
the  delirium  of  the  insolence  of  the  greater  part  of  your  pe- 
riodical writers  occasions  amongst  yourselves,  you  will  judge 
that  I  do  not  hear  without  indignation  all  that  people  permit 
themselves  to  say  or  to  write  against  France,  her  insUtutiona, ' 
and  the  sacred  person  of  her  august  representative. 

You  will  see,  sir,  that  on  this  subject,  as  on  all  others,  the 
redress  of  grievances  is  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  treaty  between  the  two  powers. 

It  was  sufficiently  painful  to  me  to  address  you  (entretenir) 
on  the  complaints  of  France  against  the  United  States,  with- 
out laying  them  open  to  you  in  the  form  of  an  official  note* 
I  have  thought  that  a  simple  letter,  the  tone  of  which  would 
approach  nearer  to  that  of  our  conferences,  would  produce 
the  same  effect  with  you,  sir,  whose  liberal  principles  and 
loyal  character  are  known  to  me.  I  have  thought  that  you 
would  be  afflicted,  as  I  am,  at  the  obstacles  (entraves)  which 
the  preceding  administration  has  been  able  to  place  in  the 
way  of  a  hearty  reconciliation  (a  un  rapprochement  plus  in* 
time)  between  our  governments,  and  which  their  mutual  in- 
terest renders  more  necessary  than  ever. 

I  have  thought,  also,  that  I  could,  even  on  a  subject  so 
serious  (grave)^  and  without  deviating  from  propriety 
(sans  blesser  les  convenances)^  adopt  a  mode  of  communica- 
tion more  analogous  to  the  conformity  of  our  views  and  our 
efforts  to  maintain  harmony  between  France  and  the  United 
States  ;  and  have  found  here,  too,  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  offer  to  your  sentiments  a  new  tribute  of  respect. 

Receive,  sir,  the  homage  of  my  high  consideration. 
(Signed)  TURREAU. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ^  on  the  subject  of  Pub" 
He  Roads  and  Canals ;  made  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
of  Senate^  of  March  2,  1807. 

In  Senate  of  the  United  States^  March  2, 1 807. 
Resotced^  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
prepare  and  report  to  the  senate,  at  their  next  session,  a  plan  for 
the  application  of  such  means  as  are  within  the  power  of  con- 
gress, to  the  purposes  of  opening  roads  and  making  canals ;  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  undertakings  of  that  nature, 
which,  as  objects  of  public  improvement,  may  require  and  de- 
serve the  aid  of  government ;  and  also  a  statement  of  works  of 
the  nature  mentioned,  which  have  been  commenced,  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  them,  an^  the  means  and  prospect  of 
their  being  completed  ;.and  such  information  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  secretary,  shall  be  material,  in  relation  to  the  objects  of 
this  resolution. 

Attest,  SAMUEL  A.  OTIS,  Secretary. 

Sir,  Treasury  Department^  April  ^h^  1808. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a  report  respecting  roads  and 
canals,  prepared  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  of 
the  2d  of  March,  1807.  It  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  much 
later  than  was  desirable,  or  had  been  expected.  Although  early 
steps  had  been  taken  for  obtaining  the  necessary  information, 
the  most  important  documents  were  not  received  till  long  after 
the  commencement  of  this  session,  some,  indeed,  within  the  last 
ten  days.  To  analyze  the  whole,  to  select,  arrange,  and  con- 
dense the  most  interesting  facts,  was  also  a  work  of  some  labour. 
Time  has  not  permitted  to  present  the  report  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory form  :  but  the  mass  of  facts  which  has  been  collected,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  of  some  public  utility. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
The  hon.  George  Clinton^  president  of  the  senate* 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury j  in  obedience  to  the  resobitian  of 
the  Senate  of  the  2d  March,  1807,  respectfully  submits  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  Roads  and  Canals. 

The  general  utility  of  artificial  roads  and  canals,  is  at  thu 
time  so  universally  admitted,  as  hardly  to  require  any  addiuoml 
proofs.  It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that,  whenever  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  transportation  on  a  certain  route  in  its  natural  state,  ex- 
ceeds  the  interest  on  the  capital  employed  in  improving  die 
communication,  and  the  annual  expense  of  transportation,  (ex- 
clusively of  the  tolls,)  by  the  improved  route,  the  difference  is 
an  annual  additional  income  to  the  nation.  Nor  does  in  that 
case  the  general  result  vary,  although  the  tolls  may  not  have  been 
fixed  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  pay  to  the  undertakers  the  interest  on 
the  capital  laid  out.  They  indeed,  when  that  happens,  lose ;  bat 
the  community  is  nevertheless  benefitted  by  the  undertaking. 
The  general  gain  is  not  confined  to  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
penses of  the  transportation  of  those  articles  which  had  been  for- 
merly conveyed  by  that  route,  but  many  which  were  brought  to 
market  by  other  channels,  will  then  find  a  new  and  more  advan- 
tageous direction  ;  and  those  which  on  account  of  their,  distance 
or  weight  could  not  be  transported  in  any  manner  whatever,  will 
acquire  a  value,  and  become  a  clear  addition  to  the  national 
wealth.  These  and  many  other  advantages  have  become  so  ob- 
vious, that  in  countries  possessed  of  large  capital,  where  proper- 
ty is  sufficiently  secure  to  induce  individuals  to  lay  out  that  capi- 
tal on  permanent  undertakings,  and  where  a  compact  population 
creates  an  extensive  commercial  intercourse,  within  short  dis- 
tances, those  improvements  may  often,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  left 
to  individual  exertion,  without  any  direct  aid  from  government. 

There  are,  however,  some  circumstances,  which,  whilst  they 
render  the  facility  of  communications  throughout  the  United 
States  an  object  of  primary  importance,  naturally  check  the  ap- 
plication of  private  capital  and  enterprize  to  improvements  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  price  of  labour  is  not  considered  as  a  formidable  obsta- 
cle, because,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  equally  affects  the  transpor- 
tation, which  is  saved  by  the  improvement,  and  that  of  effecting 
the  improvement  itself.  The  want  of  practical  knowledge  is  no 
longer  felt :  and  the  occasional  influence  of  mistaken  local  inter- 
ests, in  sometimes  thwarting  or  giving  an  improper  direction  to 
public  improvements,  arises  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  is  com- 
mon to  all  countries.  The  great  demand  for  capital  in  the  Uni- 
•ted  States,  and  the  extent  of  territory'  compared  with  die  popu- 
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latioDf  are,  it  is  believed,  the  true  causes  which  prevent  new 
-Sg  undertakings,  and  render  those  already  accomplished,  less  profitr 
s '  able  than  had  been  expected. 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  capital  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  the  objects  for  which  it  is  required  continue  to 

L  be  more  nunaerous,  and  its  application  is  generally  more  profita- 
-i  ble  than  in  Europe.  A  small  portion  therefore  is  applied  to 
I  objects  which  offer  only  the  prospect  of  remote  and  moderate 
^  profit.  And  it  also  happens,  that  a  less  sum  being  subscribed  at 
;  first,  than  is  actually  requisite  for  completing  the  work,  this  pro- 
I  ceeds  slowly ;  the  capital  applied  remains  unproductive  for  a 
;  much  longer  time  than  was  necessary,  and  the  interest  accruing 
during  that  period,  becomes  in  fact  an  injurious  addition  to  the 
I     real  expense  of  the  undertaking. 

2.  The  present  population  of  the  United  States,  compared 
with  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  it  is  spread,  does  not,  ex- 
cept in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-ports,  admit  that  extensive  com- 
mercial intercourse  within  short  distances,  which,  in  England 
and  some  other  countries,  forms  the  principal  support  of  artifi- 
cial roads  and  canak.  With  a  few  exceptions,  canals  particu- 
larly, cannot  in  America  be  undertaken  with  a  view  solely  to  the 
intercoui^  between  the  two  extremes  of,  and  along  the  interme- 
diate groflbd  which  they  occupy.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be 
productive,  that  the  canal  should  open  a  communication  with  a 
natural  extensive  navigation,  which  will  flow  through  that  new 
channel.  It  follows  that  whenever  that  navigation  requires  to 
be  improved,  or  when  it  might  at  some  distance  be  connected  by 
another  canal  to  another  navigation,  the  first  canal  will  remain 
comparatively  unproductive,  until  the  other  improvements  are 
effected,  until  the  other  canal  is  also  completed.  Thus  the  in- 
tended canal  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  additional  benefit  arising  from  the  intercourse  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  Chesapeake,  until  an  inland  naviga- 
tion shall  have  been  opened  between  the  Delaware  and  New 
York.  Thus  the  expensive  canals  completed  around  the  falls  of 
Potomac,  will  become  Mteire  and  more  productive  in  proportion 
to  the  improvement,  first  of  the  navigation  of  the  upper  branches 
of  the  rivtrr,  and  then  of  its  communication  with  the  western 
waters.  Some  works  already  executed  are  unprofitable,  many 
more  remain  unattempted,  because  their  ultimate  productiveness 
depends  on  other  improvements,  too  extensive  or  too  distant  to 
be  embraced  by  the  same  individuals. 

The  general  government  can  alone  remove  these  obstacles. 
With  resources  amply  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  every 
practicaUb  improvement,  it  will  always  supply  the  capital  wanted 
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for  any  work  which  it  may  undertake,  as  fast  as  the  work  itself 
can  progress,  avoiding  thtreby  the  ruinous  loss  of  inierest  on  a 
dormant  capital,  and  reducing  the  real  expense  to  its  lowest  rate. 

With  these  resources,  and  embracing  the  whole  union,  it  will 
complete  on  any  given  line  all  the  improvements,  however 
distant,  which  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  whole  productive, 
and  eminendy  beneficial. 

The  early  and  efficient  aid  of  the  federal  government  is  re- 
commended by  still  more  important  considerations.  The  incon« 
veniencies,  complaints,  and  perhaps  dangers,  which  may  result 
from  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  can  no  otherwise  be  radically  re- 
moved, or  prevented,  than  by  opening  speedy  and  easy  com- 
munications  through  all  its  parts.  Good  roads  and  canals  will 
shorten  distances,  facilitate  commercial  and  personal  intercourse, 
and  unite,  by  a  still  more  intimate  community  of  interesu,  the 
most  remote  quarters  of  the  United  States.  No  other  single 
operation,  within  the  power  of  government,  can  more  effectually 
tend  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  that  union,  which  secures 
external  independence,  domestic  peace,  and  internal  liberty* 

With  that  view  of  the  subject,  the  facts  respecting  canals, 
which  have  been  collected  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the 
senate,  have  been  arranged  under  the  following  heads :— - 

1.  Great  canals,  from  north  to  south,  along  the  Atlantic  sea 
coast. 

2.  Communications  between  the  Atlantic  and  western  waters* 

3.  Communications  between  tlie  Atlantic  waters,  and  those 
of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

4.  Interior  canals. 

GREAT  CANALS  ALONG  THE  ATLANTIC  SEA  COAST. 

The  map  of  the  United  States  will  show  that  they  possos  a 
tide-water  inland  navigation,  secure  from  storms  and  enemies, 
and  which,  from  Massachusetts  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Georgia,  is  principally,  if  not  solely,  interrupted  by  four  necks  of 
land.  These  arc  the  isthmus  of  Barnstable  ;  that  part  of  New 
Jersey  which  extends  from  the  Hariton  to  the  Delaware ;  the 
peninsula  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake  ;  and  that 
low  and  marshy  tract  which  divides  the  Chesapeake  from  Albe- 
marle sound.  It  is  ascertained  that  a  navigation  for  sea  vessels, 
drawing  eight  feet  of  water,  may  be  effected  across  the  "fiiree 
last ;  and  a  canal  is  also  believed  to  be  practicable,  not  perhaps 
across  the  isthmus  of  Barnstable,  but  from  the  harbour  of  Boston 
to  that  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Massachusetts  canal  would  be|j||^ 
about  26,  the  New  Jersey  about  28,  and  each  of  the  two  south- 
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€rn  about  22  miles  in  length,  making  altogether  less  than  100 
miles. 

Should  this  great  work,  the  expense  of  which,  as  will  here- 
after be  shown,  is  estimated  at  about  S  3,000,CXX),  be  accomplish- 
ed, a  sea  vessel  entering  the  first  canal  in  the  harbour  of  Boston, 
would  through  the  bay  of  Rhode  Island,  Long  Island  sound, 
and  the  harbour  of  New  York,  reach  Brunswick  on  the  Rariton  ; 
thence  pass  through  the  second  canal  to  Trenton  on  the  Dela- 
ware, down  that  river  to  Christiana,  or  Newcastle,  and  through 
the  third  canal  to  Elk  river  and  the  Chesapeake;  whence  sailing 
down  that  bay,  and  up  Elizabeth  river,  it  would,  through  the 
fourth  canal,  enter  the  Albemarle  sound,  and,  by  Pamptico, 
Core,  and  Bogue  sounds,  reach  Beaufort  and  Swansborough,  in 
North  Carolina.  From  the  last- mentioned  place,  the  inland 
navigation,  through  Stumpy  and  Toomer's  sounds,  is  continued 
with  a  diminished  draft  of  water,  and  by  cutting  two  low  and 
narrow  necks,  not  exceeding  three  miles  togetljer,  to  Cape  Fear 
river ;  and  thence,  by  an  open,  but  short  and  direct  run  along  the 
coast,  is  reached  that  chain  of  islands,  between  which  and  the 
main  the  inland  navigation  is  continued  to  St.  Mar)''s,  along  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
any  comments  on  the  utility  of  the  work,  in  peace  or  war,  for 
the  transportation  of  merchandize  or  the  conveyance  of  persons. 

The  several  papers  under  the  letter  (A),  herewith  transmitted, 
contain  the  information  which  has  been  received  on  those  seve- 
ral intended  communications.  The  substance  will  now  be 
stated. 

I.  Massachusetts  Canal, 

1.  Sandwich  isthmus,  between  Barnstable  bay,  on  the  north, 
and  Buzzard's  bay,  on  the  south,  had  first  attracted  the  public 
attention.  Surveys  and  levels  were  taken,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  practicability  of  opening  a  cross  cut,  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  sea  itself,  from  the  mouth  of  Back  river,  in  Buz- 
zard's bay,  to  the  mouth  of  Scusset  river,  in  Barnstable  bay. 

The  distance  was  found  to  exceed  seven  miles ;  the  elevation 
of  the  highest  intermediate  ground  is  forty  feet  above  low  water 
mark  in  Barnstable  bay ;  the  depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  of 
Back  river,  does  not,  at  low  water,  exceed  seven  feet  and  a  half; 
and  the  channel  to  that  spot,  through  Buzzard  bay,  is  obstructed 
by  shoals.  The  tide,  which  rises  but  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
that  bay,  rises  three  hours  and  a  half  later,  and  more  than  eigh- 
teen feet,  in  that  of  Barnstable.  The  shore  on  which  that  for- 
midable tide  would  operate,  is  an  open  beach,  without  any  har- 
bour or  shelter  whatever.     Independent  of  other  obstacles,  it 
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was  apprehended  that  the  same  natural  causes,  which  had  form- 
ed  the  isthmus,  might  Fill  the  canal,  or  make  a  bar  at  its  entrance  i 
and  the  project  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

2.  The  ground  was  also  examined  between  Barnstable  bar- 
hour  on  the  north,  and  Hyannus  harbour  on  the  south,  at  some 
distance  east  of  Sandwich.  The  breadth  of  tbe  peninsula  does 
not  exceed  here  four  miles  and  a  half,  and  there  would  be  ft 
harbnur  at  each  end  of  the  canal.  The  same  diflPercnce  exists 
in  the  tides,  which  rise  ^  feet  in  Hyannus,  and  16  feet  in  Bam- 
stable  harbour.  The  entrance  of  this  is  obstructed  by  shoals ; 
but  the  great  obstacle  to  a  cross  cut  is  the  elevation  of  the  inter- 
mediate ground,  estimated  at  80  feet  above  tide  water.  Navi- 
gable ponds  on  that  hi^h  ground  might  perhaps  form  part  of  a 
lock  canal,  and  supply  the  remainder  with  water.  But  a  canal 
frozen  in  winter  would  not  have  effected  the  great  object  in 
view,  which  was  to  enable  vessels  from  sea  to  proceed,  in  win- 
ter, from  Martha's  Vineyard  to  Boston,  without  sailing  around 
Cape  Cod.  Although  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  from  Bos- 
ton to  Barnstable  diminishes  the  utility  of  this  communicatioDi 
as  one  of  the  great  links  in  this  line  of  inland  navigation,  it  may 
be  resorted  to,  sliould  that  which  will  be  next  mentioned  prove 
impracticable  for  sea  vessels. 

3.  The  attention  of  the  legialatun  of  IVIassachusetts,  under 
whose  autliority  the  groimds  at  Sandwich  and  Barnstable  had 
been  examined,  has  lately  been  turned  to  a  direct  communication 
between  Weymouth  landing,  within  the  harbour  of  Boston,  and 
Taunton  river,  which  empties  into  the  bay  of  Rhode  Island.  A 
favourable  report  has  been  m.ide,  during  the  last  session,  of 
which  a  cnpy  has  lately  been  obtained,  'llic  distance  from  tide 
water  to  tide  water,  is  20  miles  by  one  route,  and  23^  miles  by 
arotlier.  'I'he  highest  intermediate  ground  is  133  feet  above 
tide  water,  but  may  be  reduced  10  feet,  by  digging  to  that  depth, 
the  length  of  a  mile.  Two  ponds,  known  by  the  names  of  Wey- 
mouth and  Cranl>erry,  the  largest  and  least  elevated  of  which 
co\ers  3fXJ  acres,  anil  is  14  feet  higher  than  the  summit  of  the 
prop(jsed  canal,  will  supply  the  upper  locks  with  water  by 
feed'  rs,  four  miles  long.  Whether  the  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  ponds,  and  estimated  ( qual  to  a  daily  supply  of 
450,0(X)  cubic  feet,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  sloop  navigation ;  and 
whether  any  oiher  ponds  or  streams  may  be  brouj^ht  in  aid,  does 
not  seem  to  be  full\  ascertained.  After  descending  twenty  feet 
towards  Weymouth,  and  seventy  towards  Taunton,  an  ample 
supplv  for  the  lower  locks  will  i)e  derived  from  other  large  ponds* 
the  prinr  ipal  of  which  arc  known  by  the  names  of  BraintrcQ  and 
Nippinitk. 
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The  expense  may,  on  a  supposition  that  the  route  is  partly 
through  a  rocky  soil,  be  estimated  as  follows  : 

Digging  26  miles,  at  8  30,000  a  mile,  g  780,000 

Lockage  260  feet,  at  g  1,250  a  foot,  325,000 

Feeders,  purchase  of  land,  &c«  1 45,000 

S  1,250,000 
II.  New  Jersey  CanaL 
A  company  was  incorporated  some  years  ago,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  for  opening  a  canal  between  the  Rariton 
and  the  Delaware.  Acting  under  the  erroneous  opinion  that  the 
navigation  of  small  rivers  might  be  improved  and  used  as  a  ca- 
nal, the  company  intended  to  have  united,  by  a  cross  cut  of  one 
mile,  the  Assampink  or  Trenton  creek  with  Stoney  brook,  a 
branch  of  Millstone  river,  and  to  have  descended  Trenton  creek 
to  the  Delaware,  and  Stoney  brook  and  Millstone  river  to  the 
Rariton.  The  capital,  which  was  inadequate,  was  not  paid; 
but  their  survey  of  the  intended  route  has  shown  the  practicabi- 
lity of  a  canal  for  sea  vessels,  on  a  proper  plan. 

The  distance  from  Brunswick  to  Trenton  is  26  miles,  and  th^ 
only  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  ^^  Sand  hills,"  some  distance  west 
of  Brunswick.  These  may,  it  is  said,  be  avoided  by  a  deviation 
which  would  not  increase  die  distance  more  than  two  miles  ;^nd 
they  may  at  all  events  be  perforated,  as  has  been  done  by  the 
turnpike  company,  who  have  opened  a  road  on  a  straight  line 
between  the  two  towns,  without  having  in  any  place  an  angle  of 
ascent  of  more  than  three  degrees. 

The  highest  intermediate  ground  between  Assampink  and 
Stoney  brook,  is  only  fifty  feet  above  tide  water ;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  summit  level  may  be  taken  seven  feet  lower, 
cutting  seven  miles  through  a  level  meadow,  between  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Assampink  and  Shippetankin  creeks,  and  Rowley's 
mill,  near  the  confluence  of  Stoney  brook  and  Millstone  river. 

An  adequate  supply  of  water  will  be  drawn  by  short  feed- 
ers, from  Philip's  springs,  Trenton  creek,  Stoney  brook,  and 
Millstone  river,  all  of  which  are  more  elevated  than  the  route 
of  the  canal,  the  "  Sand  hills"  excepted. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  canal,  taken 
at  low  water,  are  feet  at  Brunswick,  and  ten  feet  at  Lam- 

berton,  one  mile  below  Trenton. 

The  expenses  may  be  estimated  as  folio  weth  : 
Digging  28  miles,  at  g 20,000  per  mile,  560,000 

Lockage,  100  feet  (probably  less),  at  S  1250per  foot,  125,000 
Feeders,  purchase  of  land,  and  water  rights,  1 15,000 

8  800^000 
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III.  Delcnvare  and  Chesapeake  CanaL 

A  company,  incorporated  by  the  states  of  Delaware  and  Ma- 
ryland, for  opening  this  canal,  has  commenced  its  operationsi 
now  suspended  for  want  of  funds. 

The  canal  will  commence  at  Welsh  point  on  Elk  river,  an 
arm  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  terminate  at  a  distance  pf  22  milea^ 
on  Christiana  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Delaware.  At  low  water 
the  depth  of  water  in  Christiana  is  nine  feet,  and  in  Elk  twelve 
feet,  within  one  hundred  feet  from  the  shore.  The  tide  riseft 
four  feet  in  both  rivers.  The  canal  might,  without  encreasing 
the  distance,  be  conducted  to  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware 
itself,  instead  of  ending  at  Christiana  creek. 

I'he  highest  intermediate  ground,  over  which  the  canal  will 
be  carried  on  a  level  of  13  miles  in  length,  is  74  feet  above  tide 
water,  the  descent  being  ciFectcd  by  nine  locks  on  each  aidet 
The  digging  is  generally  easy :  no  expensive  aqueducts  or  < 
bridges,  nor  any  other  obstacles  but  those  which  have  already 
been  overcome  in  digging  the  feeder  through  a  very  rocky 
soil. 

The  supply  of  water  drawn  from  Elk  river,  by  a  feeder  Ax 
miles  in  jengtli,  already  completed,  which  is  itself  a  boat  canal 
three  and  a  halif  feet  deep,  united  by  a  lock  of  ten  feet  lift  wiA 
the  main  canal,  is  calculated  to  fill  daily  144  locks  ;  a  quanti^ 
sufficient  on  an  average  for  the  daily  passage  of  twenty-four  ves* 
sels.  A  reservoir  covering  thirty,  and  which  may  be  encreased 
to  150  acres,  will  supply  occasional  deficiencies:  other  reaer* 
voirs  may  be  added,  and  Christiana  and  White  Clay  creeks  may 
hereafter  be  brought  in  aid  of  Klk  river,  if  the  supply  should 
prove  too  scanty  for  an  encreased  navigation. 

The  canal,  2G  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  50  at  the  top  on 
the  water  line,  being  dug  at  the  depth  of  8  feet,  is  intended 
for  vessels  of  40  to  70  tons,  drawing  7^  feet  water :  but  the 
banks,  twenty  feet  wide  for  towing  paths,  and  one  of  which  may 
be  converted  into  a  turnpike  road,  being  raised  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  will,  by  encreasing  the  height  of  the  lock 
gates  one  foot,  admit  a  depth  of  nine  feet  of  water  in  the  canal; 
at  which  depth  it  would  perhaps  be  elegible  to  dig  at  once.  The. 
locks  80  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  8  (or  9)  feet  deep  over  the 
gate-sills,  containing  each  11,500  to  13,000  cubic  feet  of  water^ 
and  with  a  lift  of  8  to  9  feet  each,  will  be  constructed  of  hewn 
stone  laid  in  tarras.  Those  dimensions  both  of  the  canal  and 
locks,  recommended  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  engineer  of  the  canal, 
may  be  adopted  in  all  the  other  canals  for  sea  vessels,  on  thi  line 
of  communication. 
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The  present  annual  carriage  across  the  peninsula,  which 
would  be  drawn  through  the  canal,  is  estimated  at  forty-two 
thousand  tons,  exclusively  of  passengers.  This  will  be  greatly 
encreased  by  the  facility  which  the  canal  itself  will  afford  to  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  bays,  and  to  the  con- 
veyance of  articles  now  carried  through  other  channels,  or  too 
heavy  for  transportation,  at  the  present  expense  of  carriage* 
The  coals  wanted  for  Philadelphia,  and  which,  brought  down 
from  the  sources  of  the  Susquehannah  and  Potomac,  but  princi- 
pally from  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  would  naturally  pass 
through  the  canal,  have  been  alone  estimated  at  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  tons  a  year.  The  annual  carriage  of  all  arti- 
cles may,  in  the  present  state  of  population,  be  fairly  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  and  the  direct  annual 
saving  to  the  community  at  300,000  dollars,  being  at  the  rate  of 
two  dollars  a  ton  for  the  difference  between  land  and  water  car- 
riage across  the  peninsula,  after  paying  the  tolls.  These,  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  cents  a  ton,  will  give  to  the  undertakers  a  revenue 
of  g  75,000,  leaving,  after  a  deduction  of  S  10,000  for  annual  re- 
pairs, and  of  g  10,000  more  for  attendance  and  contingencies,  a 
nett  income  of  g  55,000. 

The  expenses  of  the  whole  work  are  estimated  as  followeth : 
I)igging  22  miles,  at  g  20,000  a  mile,  g  440,000 

18  locks,  at  g  10,000  each,  180,000 

(The  whole  lockage  being  148  feet,  would,  at 

g  1250  a  foot,  amount  to  g  185,000.) 
Feeder,  (nearly  completed,)  reservoirs,  lock 
'      at  the  teeder,  purchase  of  water  rights  and 
land,  including  a  debt  of  dollars 

due  by  the  company,  230,000 

g  850,000 

The  interest  on  which  sum,  at  6  per  cent,  is  g  51,000. 

The  capital  originally  subscribed  amounted  to  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  divided  into  two  thousand  shares,  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  One  half  of  these  has  been  forfeited,  after 
a  ainall  payment  of  five  dollars  on  each  share.  One  hundred 
thousand  dollars  paid  by  the  other  stockholders,  have  been  ex- 
pended in  preparatory  measures,  in  the  purchase  of  water  rights, 
and  in  digging  the  feeder,  which  was  considered  as  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  work.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  are  still  wanted  to  complete  the  work  ;  of  which  sum, 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  payable  by  the  stockholders, 
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and  the  deficiency  of  £650,000  must  be  drawn  from  odier 

sources. 

IV.  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle. 

1.  The  shortest  communication  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
Albemarle  sound,  is  from  North  landing  at  the  head  of  the  tide 
of  North  West  river,  which  empties  into  Currituck  inlet,  the 
easternmost  arm  of  Albemarle,  to  either  Kempsville  or  Great 
Bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  tide  of  two  different  branches  of  the 
South  branch  of  Elizabeth  river,  which,  passing  by  Noriolk, 
unites  at  Hampton  roads  with  James  river  and  the  Chesapeikei 
The  distance  is  stated  at  seven  miles,  and  the  levek  said  to  be 
favourable.  It  is  believed  that  the  principal  reason  why  tUs 
communication  has  not  been  attempted,  is  a  bar  in  Curritud 
inlet,  which  does  not  admit  the  passage  of  vessek  drawing  fife 
feet  water. 

2.  A  company  incorporated  by  the  states  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  for  opening  a  canal  through  the  Dismad  swampy 
has  made  consideral)le  progress  in  the  work. 

The  canal  extends  22  miles  in  length  from  Deep  creek,  a 
!)ranch  of  the  South  branch  of  Elizabeth  river,  7  miles  above 
Norfolk,  to  Joyce's  creek,  a  branch  of  Pasquotank  river,  a 
northern  arm  of  Albemarle  sound.  Vessels  drawing  8  to  9 
feet  water  may  ascend  both  creeks  to  each  extreinity  of  the 
canal. 

I'he  intervening  ground  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  is  almost  level,  the  rise  towards  the  middle  not 
exceeding  two  feet  above  the  two  extremities,  which  are  only  18 
feet  and  9  inches  above  tide  water.  The  digging  is  very  easy ; 
the  only  obstacles  arise  from  the  stumps  and  roots  of  trees,  and 
are  nearly  overcome  ;  and  a  single  aqueduct,  or  rather  culvert, 
over  a  small  run  emptying  into  the  North  West  river,  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  swamp  itself  supplies,  at  the  depth  at  which  the  canal  is 
cut,  the  water  which  has  heretofore  been  wanted  ;  and  si  suffici- 
ent supply  may  be  drawn  by  a  feeder  of  3  miles  and  a  half  in 
length,  cut  through  a  perfect  level  from  Lake  Drummond,! 
natural  reservoir  in  the  centre  of  the  swamp,  of  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  about  six  feet  higher  than  the  water  in  the 
canal. 

The  canal  as  cut  by  the  company  is  24  feet  wide,  and  6  feet 
deep,  with  one  bank  on  the  west  side  for  a  towing  path,  18  feet 
broad.  The  whole  digging,  with  the  exception  of  two  miles 
which  must  be  deepened  3  feet,  and  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  another  place  not  entirely  finished,  has  been  completed*     The 
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locks  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  canal  are  not  built ;  but  two 
have  been  erected  at  some  distance  from  each  extremity ;  proba- 
bly in  order  to  save  some  digging  in  the  intervening  space :  they 
are  made  of  square  juniper  logs,  and  have  cost  only  i  300  each. 

The  expense  of  digging  has  not  exceeded  B  4,000  a  mile ; 
the  whole  capital  expended,  amounts  to  8  100,000,  of  which  the 
state  of  Virginia  has  furnished  S  17,500;  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  whole  work  may  be  completed  in  one  year,  and  will  not,  in- 
cluding the  locks  and  the  payment  of  some  debts  contracted  by 
the  company,  exceed  B  25,000.  But  the  canal,  which  by  the 
original  act  of  incorporation  was  to  be  32  feet  wide,  and  8  feet 
deep,  can  on  its  present  plan  be  considered  only  as  a  local  object, 
the  principal  utility  of  which  consists  in  bringing  to  market  the 
otherwise  useless  lumber  of  the  swamp.  The  only  boats  which 
navigate  it  are  flats,  40  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  drawing  2  feet 
of  water,  and  carrjnng  8,000  shingles. 

It  must,  in  order  to  become  a  national  object,  be  capable  of 
receiving  the  vessels  which  navigate  Albemarle  sound,  and  for 
that  purpose  be  restored  to  its  first  intended  dimensions,  or 
rather  be  widened  and  deepened,  on  the  plan  adopted  for  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal.  The  expense  would  be  as  fol* 
loweth : 

Pigging,  deepening  to  8  feet,  preserving  the  same 
level  the  whole  way,  and  widening  to*  a  proper 
breadth,  22  miles,  at  S  8,000  a  mile,  g  176,000 

Four  stone  locks  at  g  10,000,  40,000 

Feeder  to  lake  Drummond,  aqueduct,  and  con- 
tingencies, 34,000 

B  250,000 

3.  The  last  mentioned  canal  is  in  the  most  direct  line  of  the 
communication  through  Albemarle  to  Pamtico  sound,  and  the 
adjacent  southern  sounds.  It  has  been  objected,  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  Pasquotank  river  was  intricate,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  open  a  communication  with  Chowan 
river,  which,  passing  by  Edenton,  and  then  uniting  with  the 
Roanoke,  forms  Albemarle  sound. 

A  company  was  incorporated  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  capital 
was  not  filled,  and  no  other  operation  performed,  but  surveying 
the  ground.  The  intended  canal  on  that  route,  would  com- 
mence at  Suffolk,  on  Nansemond  river,  which  empties  into 
James  river,  a  few  miles  above,  and  west  of  the  mouth  of  Eliza- 
beth river ;  and  passed  along  the  western  margin  of  the  Dismal 
Bwamp,  would  reach,  at  a  computed  distance  of  30  miles,  Gates' 
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court-house  on  Bennet's  creek,  a  branch  of  Chowan  river,  wluch 
vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water  may  ascend  to  that  spot. 

The  highest  intermediate  ground  is  28  feet  above  tide  water, 
and  consequently  higher  than  the  surface  of  Lake  Drummond. 
But  Bennetts  creek  and  Curripeake  swamp  were  considered  as 
affording  a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  Should  this  prove  ade- 
quate, the  principal  objection  to  this  route  will  be,  that  the  canal 
lands  at  Suffolk  instead  of  Norfolk.  This  consideratioD,  and 
the  capital  already  expended  on  the  canal  from  Elizabeth  river 
to  Pasquotank,  seem  to  give  a  preference  to  this  course*  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  if  it  be  preferable  to  strike  the  waters 
of  Chowan  river,  a  lateral  canal  may  be  hereafter  opened,  along 
the  southern  margin  of  the  Dismal  swamp,  from  the  southcra 
extremity  of  the  Elizabeth  and  Pasquotank  canal,  to  Bennet'a 
creek  or  Eden  ton.  Whatever  route  may,  after  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  ground,  be  thought  the  most  eligible,  the  open- 
ing of  this  communication  will  l)e  more  easy  and  less  expensive 
than  either  of  the  three  nortliern  canals. 

The  following  table  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  distance  to  be 
cut  on  the  whole  line,  and  of  the  estimated  expense. 


CANALS. 

DIRECTION. 

Distance. 

Milex. 

LOCKAOK. 

Ftet, 

BXFBinB. 

Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  ) 

Chesapeake  \ 
Clicsapeakc  and  "^ 

Al!>c  marie       3 

Weymouth  to  Taunton 
Brunswick  to  Trenton 

Christiana  to  Elk 
Eliz.  riv.  to  Pasquotank 

26 
28 

22 

22 

260 
100 

148 
40 

1,250,000 
800AK) 

750.000 
250,000 

Total 

98 

548 

3,050,000 

COMMUNICATIONS    BETWEEN   THE   ATLANTIC    AND   WESTEEV 

WATERS. 


The  Apalachian  mountains,  to  use  an  ancient  generic  de- 
nomination, extend  in  a  direction  west  or  south,  from  the42d  to 
the  34th  degree  of  north  latitude,  approaching  the  sea,  and  even 
washed  by  the  tide  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  thence,  id  their 
southerly  course,  gradually  receding  from  the  sea  shore.  Viewed 
as  a  whole,  their  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  1 10  miles,  and 
they  consist  of  a  succession  of  parallel  ridges,  following  nearly 
the  direction  of  the  sea  coast,  irregularly  intersected  by  rivers, 
and  divided  by  naiTow  valleys.  The  ridge,  which  divides  the 
Atlantic  rivers  from  the  western  waters,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Allegheny,  preserves  throughout  a  nearly  equal  distance 
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of  250  miles  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  a  nearly  uniform 
elevation  of  3^000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Those  mountains  may,  however,  be  perhaps  considered  as 
consisting  of  two  principal  chains  ;  between  these  lies  the  fertile 
lime-stone  valley,  which,  although  occasionally  interrupted  by 
transversal  ridges,  and,  in  one  place,  by  the  dividing  or  Alleghe- 
ny ridge,  may  be  traced  from  Newburgfa  and  Esopus,  on  the 
Hudson  river,  to  Knoxville  on  the  Tennessee. 

The  eastern  and  narrowest  chain  is  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia, 
which  in  its  north-east  course  traverses,  under  various  names,  the 
states  of  Mar>'land,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  forms  the 
high  lands  broken  at  West  point  by  the  tide  of  the  Hudson,  and 
then  uniting  with  the  Green  mountains,  assumes  a  northerly 
direction,  and  divides  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  of  Lake 
Champlain,  from  those  of  Connecticut  river.  On  the  borders  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  Blue  Ridge  is  united,  by  an 
inferior  mountain,  with  the  great  western  chain,  and  thence  to 
its  southern  extremity,  becomes  the  principal  or  dividing  moun- 
tain, discharging  eastwardly  the  rivers  Roanoke,  Pedee,  Santee, 
and  Savannah,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  southwardly  the  Chata- 
houchee,  and  the  Alabama  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  west- 
wardlv  the  New  river  and  the  Tennessee.  The  New  river, 
taking  a  northwardly  course,  breaks  through  all  the  ridges  of  the 
great  western  chain,  and,  at  a  short  distance  beyond  it,  unites 
under  the  name  of  Kanhawa  with  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee 
pursues,  at  first,  a  south-west  direction  between  the  two  chains, 
until  having  reached,  and  in  a  westwardly  course  turned  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  great  western  chain,  it  assumes  a 
northwardly  direction,  and  joins  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Ohio,  a  few  miles  above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Mississippi. 

The  western  chain,  much  broader,  and  generally  more  elevat- 
ed, is  known  under  the  names  of  Cumberland  and  Gauley  moun- 
tains, from  its  southern  extremity,  near  the  great  bend  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  until  it  becomes,  in  Virginia,  the  principal  or 
dividing  mountain.  Thence  in  its  northerly  course,  towards 
the  state  of  New  York,  it  discharges  westwardly  the  Green 
Briar  river,  which,  by  its  junction  with  the  New  river,  forms  the 
Kenhawa,  and  the  rivers  Monongahela  and  Allegheny,  which, 
from  their  confluence  at  Pittsburgh,  assume  the  name  of  Ohio. 
Eastwardly  it  pours  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  James  river,  the 
Potomac,  and  the  Susquehannah.  From  the  northernmost  and 
less  elevated  spurs  of  the  chain,  the  Genessee  flows  into  the  lake 
Ontario  ;  and  in  that  quarter  the  northerly  branches  of  the  Sus* 
quehanna  seem  to  take  their  source  from  amongst  inferior  ridgesi 
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andf  in  their  course  to  the  Chesapeake,  to  break  through  all  the 
mountains.  Fiom  the  Susquehannah,  the  principal  chain  as- 
sumes a  more  eastwardly  direction,  and,  washed  on  the  north  by 
the  lateral  valley  of  the  river  Mohawk,  whilst  it  gives  rise 
southwardly  to  the  Delaware,  it  terminates,  under  the  name  of 
Catskill  mountain,  in  view  of  the  tide  water  of  the  Hudson. 

This  description  has  been  introduced  for  the  double  purpose 
of  pointing  out  all  the  rivers  which  can  afford  the  means  of  com- 
xnunication,  and  of  showing  the  impracticability,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  of  effecting  a  canal  navigation  across  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  most  elevated  lock  canal  of  which  a  correct  descriptioii 
has  been  given,  is  that  of  Languedoc,  and  the  highest  ground 
over  which  it  is  carried,  is  onlv  600  feet  above  the  sea*  It  is 
not  believed  that  any  cnnal  has  been  undertaken,  or  at  least  com- 
pleted in  England,  of  an  elevation  exceeding  430  feet  above  the 
waters  united  by  it.  The  Allegheny  mountain  is  generally,  and 
from  observations  made  in  several  places,  about  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  precise  height  of  the  dividing  ridge 
was  ascertained  by  the  commissioners,  who  laid  out  the  United 
States  road  from  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac  to  Brownsville 
on  the  Monongahela,  at  2260  above  the  first,  and  at  2150  feet 
above  the  last  river.  Cumberland,  from  the  levels  taken  by  the 
Potomac  company,  is  itself  735  feet  above  tide  water*  Although 
some  more  advantageous  and  less  elevated  places  may  be  foundi 
particularly  amongst  the  ridges  which  divide  some  ot  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Su^^quebannah  from  the  corresponding  streams 
emptying  into  the  river  Allegh(.;ny,  there  is  none  which  is  not  of 
an  elevation  much  beyond  what  has  ever  been  overcome  by 
canals  in  any  other  country.  The  impracticability  arises  from 
the  principle  of  lock  navigation,  which,  in  order  to  effect  the 
ascent,  requires  a  greater  supply  of  water  in  proportion  to  the 
height  to  hv.  ascended,  whilst  the  supply  of  water  becomes  less 
in  the  same  proportion.  Nor  does  the  chain  of  mountains 
through  tlie  wliole  extent,  where  it  divides  the  Atlantic  from  the 
western  rivers,  aflbrd  a  single  pond,  lake,  or  natural  reservoir.  It 
may  be  added  as  a  general  feature  of  American  geography,  that 
except  in  the  swamps  along  the  southern  sea  coast,  no  lake  is  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States,  south  of  41  degrees  north  lati- 
tude ;  and  that  almost  every  river  north  of  42  degrees,  issues 
from  a  lake  or  pond. 

The  works  necf;ssar\'  in  order  to  facilitate  the  communica- 
t!on3  irom  the  sea  ports  across  tlic  mountains  to  the  western 
waters,  must  therefore  consist  either  of  artificial  roads  extending 
rhe  whole  way  from  tide  water,  to  the  nearest  and  most  convent* 
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cnt  navigable  western  waters ;  or  of  improvements  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  leading  Atlantic  rivers,  to  the  highest  practicable 
points,  connected  by  artificial  roads  across  the  mountains,  with 
the  nearest  points  from  which  a  permanent  navigation  can  be 
relied  on,  down  the  western  rivers. 

The  principal  considerations  in  selecting  proper  directions  for 
those  communications,  are,  the  distance  from  the  navigable 
western  waters,  both  to  tide  water,  and  to  the  nearest  navigable 
Atlantic  river,  and  the  extent  of  navigation,  either  natural  or 
susceptible  of  improvement,  which  may  be  afforded  by  the 
rivers.  Distance  alone  is  mentioned,  so  far  as  relates  to  roads, 
because  the  mountains,  however  insuperable  for  canals,  offer  no 
important  impediment  to  land  communications.  So  far  from 
being  gn  insurmountable  barrier  to  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  great  sections  of  the  union,  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  those  mountains  may  almost  in  every  direction  be  crossed 
by  artificial  roads,  as  permanent,  as  easy,  and  less  expensive, 
than  similar  works  in  the  lower  country.  For  congress  having, 
contrary  to  current  opinion,  directed  that  the  road  from  Cum- 
berland to  Brownsville  should  be  laid  out  so  that  its  ascent 
should  not  in  any  place  exceed  an  angle  of  five  degrees  with  the 
horizon ;  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  effecting  the  ob- 
ject without  cutting  through  hills,  and  although  the  road  thus 
laid  out,  be,  in  a  distance  of  72  miles,  two  or  three  miles  shorter 
than  that  heretofore  in  use. 

Although  the  distance  from  the  sea  to  the  principal  dividing 
mountain  through  its  whole  length,  between  the  western  sources 
of  the  Susquehannah  and  those  of  the  Savannah,  be  nearly  the 
same,  yet  the  Atlantic  bays,  penetrating  the  coast  at  different 
depths  and  in  different  directions,  the  distances  from  the  sea 
ports  to  the  nearest  western  navigable  waters,  vary  considerably. 
Taken  in  straight  lines  from  each  port  to  the  nearest  branch, 
beyond  all  the  mountains,  of  each  of  the  four  great  western 
rivers,  they  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

From  Philadelphia  to  the  confluence  of  Cone- 
maugh    and    Loyalhannon,    branches    of   the  J'liles. 

Allegheny,  22© 

From  the  City  of  Washington  to  the  confluence 

of  the  rivers  Monongahela  and  Cheat,  150 

From  Richmond  to  Morris's  on  the  Kenhawa, 

below  all  the  falls  of  that  river,  210 

From  Savannah  or  Charleston  to  any  navigable 

branch  of  Tennessee,  the  distance  exceeds  300 

The  distance  from  the  same  western  points,  to  the  upper 
navigation  of  the  corresponding  Atlantic  rivers,  cannot  be  stated 
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With  precision,  as  the  upper  points  to  which  the  navigation  of 
those  rivers  may  be  improved,  are  not  yet  ascertained.  The 
shortest  portage  between  the  waters  of  the  Potomac,  and  those 
of  the  Alonongahela,  in  their  natural  state,  from  West  Port  on 
the  Potomac,  to  Cheat  river  l)elovv  the  falls,  is  about  50  miles  in 
a  straight  line*  But  in  order  to  secure  a  tolerable  navigation, 
particularly  on  the  Potomac,  the  route  from  Cumberland  to 
Brownsville  (Red  Stone  old  fort)  has  been  preferred,  and  the 
distance  by  the  road  lately  laid  out  is  72  miles.  The  portage 
between  the  North  fork  of  the  Juniata,  a  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hannah,  and  the  corresponding  waters  of  the  river  Allegheny,  is 
somewhat  shorter.  That  between  Pattonborough,  on  James 
river,  and  the  falls  of  the  Kanhawa,  exceeds  100  miles. 

The  most  prominent,  though  not  perhaps  the  moat  inaupen* 
ble  obstacle  in  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  consists  in 
their  lower  falls,  which  are  ascribed  to  a  presumed  continuous 
granite  ridg;-,  rising  about  130  feet  above  tide  water.  That 
lidge,  from  New  York  to  James  river  inclusively,  arrests  the 
ascent  of  the  tide  ;  the  falls  of  every  river  within  that  space 
being  precisely  at  the  head  of  the  tide.  Pursuing  thence  soudi* 
wardly  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  mountains,  it  recedes 
from  the  sea,  leaving  in  each  southern  river,  an  extent  of  good 
navigation  between  the  tide  and  the  falls.  Other  falls  of  less 
magnitude  are  found  at  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  through 
which  the  rivers  have  forced  their  passage.  Higher  up  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  northern  rivers,  which  penetrate  through  the  in- 
ferior ridges  of  the  great  western  chain,  encreases  as  they  ap- 
proach the  dividing  or  Allegheny  mountain  ;  and  their  sources 
being  nearly  at  the  same  elevation,  their  rapidity  encreases  in 
proportion  to  the  shortness  of  their  course.  For  that  reason  the 
navigation  of  the  Susquehannah  above  the  Blue  Ridge  is  better 
than  that  of  the  Potomac,  which  affords,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
shortest  communication  from  tide  water  to  the  nearest  western 
river.  The  levels  of  the  last  mentioned  river  having  been  taken 
by  the  Potomac  company,  the  general  result  is  annexed,  as 
giving  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic 
rivers,  ilian  could  be  conveyed  in  any  other  manner. 
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From  the  mouth  of  Savage  river, 
down  to  Cumberland, 

Thence  to  the  Blue  Ridge, 

Harper's  Ferry,  or  Shenandoe 
Falls, 

Thence  to  Great  Falls, 

Great  and  Little  Falls,  to  tide 
water, 

*  Total, 


DISTANCE. 

FALU 

Mile* 

Feet, 

1304 

445 

490 

]       Si 

43 

^     40 

39 

\  - 

143 

219 

1,160 

RATE  OF  FALL. 


Fea  per  mile. 


14i 

4 


The  papers  marked  (C)  contain  the  information  which  has 
been  collected  respecting  the  works  executed  or  contemplated 
on  the  great  rivers  already  enumerated*  It  has  not  been  un- 
derstood that  any  improvements  of  importance  had  been  yet 
attempted  on  the  Savannah  and  Pedee,  nor  on  any  of  the  tribu- 
tary streams  of  the  Ohio  ;  and  the  communications  received  un- 
der this  head,  relate  only  to  the  Santee,  Roanoke,  James  river, 
Potomac,  Susquehannah,  and  Ohio. 

I.  Santee* 

The  Santee,  or  Catawba,  is  said  to  be  occasionally  navigable 
for  near  300  miles,  as  high  up  as  M organtown,  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Two  companies  have  been  incorporated  by  that  state,  and 
that  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  naviga- 
tion* The  lower  falls  are  above  Camden,  and  not  far  from  the 
arsenal  of  the  United  States,  at  Mount  Rock.  A  canal  had 
been  commenced  there,  but  either  from  want  of  success  in  the 
commencement,  or  from  want  of  funds,  the  work  appears  to  be 
suspended.  The  market  for  the  produce  brought  down  that 
river  is  Charleston ;  and  the  river  boats  were  obliged  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  enter  the  sea,  and  to  reach  that  port  by  a 
navigation  along  the  sea  shore,  for  which  they  were  not  calcida- 
ted.  To  remedy  that  inconvenience,  and  to  insure  a  permanent 
navigation,  a  canal  has  been  opened  by  another  company,  uni- 
ting the  Santee  with  Cooper  river,  which  empties  into  the  har- 
bour of  Charleston. 

The  distance  between  the  points  united,  is  22  miles :  the 
highest  intervening  ground  was  52  feet  above  Santee,  and  85 
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feet  above  the  river  Cooper ;  but  it  has  been  reduced  1 7  feet  by 
digging  ;  the  descent  to  Santee  being  35  feet,  effected  by  four 
locks,  and  that  to  Cooper  68  feet,  effected  by  nine  locks. 

The  principal  supply  of  water  is  afforded  by  springs  arising 
from  the  marshy  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  by 
several  drains  which  collect  and  bring  from  an  adjacent  swamp 
the  sources  of  the  river  Cooper.  The  quantity  is  said  to  be 
seldom  deficient ;  yet  a  steam  engine  has  been  contemplated^ 
as  perhaps  necessary  in  order  to  raise  from  the  Santee  an  ade- 
quate supply. 

The  canal  was  carried  over  some  small  streams  by  means  of 
aqueducts ;  inconsiderable  ravines  have  been  filled,  and  the 
ground  was  dug  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  level.  But  it  appears  that  the  roots  of 
trees  were  the  greatest  obstacle  encountered  in  digging  the 
canal.  Its  breadth  is  20  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  35  feet  at  top : 
the  depth  of  water  is  4  feet ;  and  it  admits  boats  of  20  tons. 
The  locks,  made  of  brick  faced  with  marble,  are  60  feet  long, 
and  10  feet  wide. 

The  capital  expended  is  stated  at  S  650,667  including  sixty 
negroes  and  some  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  the  company.  The 
canal  has  been  completed  six  years  ;  the  annual  tolls  had  never 
exceeded  g  13,000  before  the  year  1807,  and  the  annual  expeft- 
ses  are  stated  at  g  7,000.  The  want  of  success  in  this  under- 
taking, which  though  completed  is  very  unprofitable*  may  be 
ascribed  to  several  causes.  The  expense  compared  with  the 
work  is  much  greater  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  pro- 
bably than  was  necessary.  The  locks  are  too  small  for  large 
boats,  which  are  therefore  obliged  to  pursue  the  former  route 
down  the  Santee,  and  by  sea  to  Charleston  ;  and  want  of  water 
is  alleged  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  size  of  the  locks.  But  a 
canal  in  that  situation  cannot  in  America  be  profitable,  unless  the 
navigation  of  the  main  river  with  which  it  communicates,  is 
rendered  safe  and  permanent ;  and  whenever  that  of  the  Santee 
itself  shall  have  been  improved,  the  utility  and  profits  of  the 
canal  will  be  considerably  encreased. 

II.  The  Loiver  or  Great  Falls  of  Roanoke 
Consist  in  a  succession  of  ra])ids,  which  in  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen miles  have  a  fall  of  ninety-three  feet.  This  obstruction  is 
such  that  almost  all  the  tobacco  of  that  river  is  transported  by 
land  to  Petorshurgh,  on  the  Appomattox  branch  of  James  river- 
A  canal  has  been  contemplated  from  the  upper  end  of  the  falls 
to  Murircesborough,  situated  on  the  tide  water  of  a  branch  of 
Chowan  river,  25  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Bennetts  creek. 
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which  has  been  before  mentioned  as  one  of  the  lines  of  cocnmu- 
nication  between  Albemarle  soun^i  and  the  Chesapeake.  The 
level  is  said  to  be  favourable,  without  any  obstructions  or  valleys 
in  the  way.  The  distance  is '  38  miles,  and  the  expense  of  d 
small  canal  for  boats,  drawing  2  feet  and  a  half  of  water,  may 
be  estimated  as  foUoweth: 

Digging  38  miles,  at  S  6000  a  mile,  %  228,000 

Lockage  93  feet,  at  2  800  a  foot,  74,400 

Feeder,  land,  &c.  47,600 

S  350,000 

The  capital  for  this  canal  has  never  been  subscribed,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  open  one  to 
Petersburgh.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  hills  intervene  in  that 
course  ;  and  the  greatest  obstacle  will  be  found  in  crossing  the 
branches  of  Chowan  river. 

IIL  y antes  Riven 

A  company  incorporated  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  river  generally,  has  removed 
some  obstructions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  is  bound 
by  the  charter  to  render  it  so  far  navigable  that  there  may  never 
be  less  than  12  inches  of  water  over  any  of  the  shoals  or  rapids, 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  or  great  falb  to  Pattonborough, 
a  distance  of  220  miles*  The  natural  navigation  of  the  river 
through  that  extent  is  considered  as  better  than  that  of  any  other 
Atlantic  river  above  the  falls. 

A  communication  has  been  opened  by  the  company  from 
Westham,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  great  falls,  to  Shockoe  hill  in 
the  city  of  Richmond,  in  the  following  manner  :  The  water  is 
drawn  at  Westham  from  the  river  into  a  canal  200  yards  in 
length,  at  tlie  end  of  which,  boats  descending  34  feet  through 
three  locks  re-enter  the  river,  and  after  using  its  natural  naviga- 
tion three  miles,  are  brought  by  a  canal  3  miles  and  a  half  in 
length  to  a  bason  on  Shockoe  hill,  where  the  navigation  ter- 
minates. 

That  bason  is  about  80  feet  above  tide  water,  and  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  Rockets,  the  port  of  Richmond.  The  whole 
fall  from  the  upper  end  of  the  canal  at  Westham  to  the  bason, 
may  be  stated  at  48  feet,  and  the  distance  at  six  miles  and  a  half. 
The  canal  is  25  feet  wide,  and  admits  boats  of  eight  tons,  draw* 
ing  three  feet  of  water.  The  locks,  80  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide,  are  of  solid  masonry  ;  but  the  cement  is  defective.  Three 
aqueducts  have  been  thrown  across  valleys  intervening  in  the 
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course  of  the  canal ;  and  some  difficult  digging  was  necessary 
on  the  side  of  hills,  and  through  ledges  of  rocks. 

The  canal,  according  to  the  charter,  was  intended  to  have 
been  brought  down  to  tide  water.  The  performance  of  that 
condition  is  now  suspended  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinioa 
on  that  subject.  In  a  national  point  of  view,  the  plan  which 
will  at  the  least  expense  put  coals  on  board  vessels  lying  at 
Rockets,  deserves  me  preference.  For  coal  is  in  no  other  part 
of  the  United  States  found  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  tide 
water.  At  present  the  expense  of  transportation  by  the  canal  is 
already  reduced  to  one  third  of  the  land  carriage. 

The  original  capital  of  the  company  amounted  to  S  140,000, 
of  which  the  state  of  Virginia  owns  fifty  thousand  ;  and 
S  91,000  arising  from  the  proceeds  of  tolls,  had,  before  the  Ist 
January,  1805,  been  applied  to  the  work,  making  together  an 
expenditure  of  S  231,000.  The  annual  tolls  raised  on  fourteen 
thousand  tons  of  country  produce,  and  on  two  thousand  coal 
boats,  have  amounted  to  g  16,750,  and  the  annual  repairs  and 
expenses  are  estimated  at  S  5000.  But  as  the  company  draw 
also  a  revenue  from  the  n-nt  of  water,  applied  to  mills  and  other 
water  works  erected  along  the  canal,  they  have  been  able  in  some 
years  to  make  dividends  of  S  16,800,  being  at  the  rate  of  IS 
per  cent,  on  the  original  capital,  but  of  only  about  7  per  cent* 
if  calculated  on  the  sum  of  S  244,000,  the  amount  of  capital 
expended  and  interest  accrued  before  any  dividend  waa 
made. 

IV.  Potomac. 

The  company  incorporated  by  the  states  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  for  improving  the  navigation  of  diat  river,  has  exe- 
cuted the  following  works. 

1.  At  a  distance  of  12  miles  above  the  head  of  the  tide,  which 
ascends  about  3  miles  above  the  city  of  Washington,  the  river 
is  143  feet  higher  than  tide  water.  At  that  place,  designated  by 
the  name  of  Great  falls^  the  boats  passing  through  a  canal  one 
mile  in  length,  six  feet  deep,  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  descend 
76  feet  by  five  locks,  100  feet  long,  and  12  feet  wide  each,  and 
re-entering  the  river,  follow  its  natural  bed,  eight  miles  and  a 
half.  Another  canal  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  two  miles  and 
a  half  in  length,  brings  them  then  through  three  locks,  and  by  a 
descent  of  37  feet  to  tide  water.  This  last  fall  is  distinguished 
l)y  the  name  of  Little falk.  The  two  lower  locks  of  the  Great 
falls,  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  have  each  a  lift  of  13  feet: 
the  three  upper  locks  of  solid  masonry  are  of  unequal  height^ 
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and  have  together  a  life  of  40  feet.  The  three  locks  of  the 
Little  falls,  arc  each  100  feet  in  length  and  18  feet  wide.  That 
breadth  is  unnecessary,  and  consumes  too  much  water,  a  defect 
which  will  be  remedied,  when  stone  locks  will  be  substituted  to 
those  now  in  use,  which  being  of  wood,  will  soon  be  decayed. 

Three  other  canals  without  locks  have  been  opened  around 
three  distinct  falls  :  the  principal,  at  the  Shenandoe  falls  below 
Harper's  ferry,  and  at  the  place  where  the  Potomac  breaks 
through  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  one  mile  in  length  around  a  fall  of 
15  feet.  Between  this  and  the  Great  falls  another  canal,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  is  opened  around  the  Seneca  falb. 
The  third,  50  yards  in  length,  has  been  cut  around  Houre's  falls, 
five  miles  above  the  Shenandoe  falls.  Above  this  place,  the 
navigation  has  been  improved  by  deepening  occasionally  the 
channel)  raising  the  water  in  shallow  places  by  small  dams,  and 
opening  sluices  along  the  shore.  It  is  believed  that,  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  those  low  dams,  by  throwing  the  channel 
along  the  shore,  and,  when  necessary,  opening  canals  with  or 
without  locks  around  the  principal  rapids,  the  navigation  may  be 
improved,  perhaps  as  high  up  as  Cumberland,  188  miles  above 
tide  water,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  river  passable  for 
boats  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  And  if  this  be  found  practica- 
ble on  the  Potomac,  which  is  the  most  rapid  of  the  great  Atlan- 
tic rivers,  the  same  improvements  may  with  greater  facility  be 
effected  on  any  of  the  others.  It  will  be  indispensable,  in  order 
to  attain  that  object  on  the  Potomac,  that  additional  canals  with 
locks,  should  be  opened  at  the  Shenandoe  or  Blue  Ridge  falls, 
which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  fall  43  feet,  in  the  distance  of 
five  miles. 

2.  The  Shenandoe,  a  river  nearly  as  large  as  the  Potomac 
itself,  after  a  course  oJF  250  miles  through  the  Great  Lime-stone 
valley,  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Potomac  at  Harper's 
ferry,  just  above  the  Blue  Ridge.  From  Port  Republic  till 
within  eight  miles  of  the  Potomac,  a  distance  of  near  200  miles, 
it  affords  a  good  navigation,  the  fall  of  the  river  being  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  two  feet  a  mile.  In  the  last  eight  miles  it  falls 
80  feet,  and  was  impassable  before  the  improvements  completed 
last  year  by  the  Potomac  company.  Six  different  canals,  20 
feet  wide,  four  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and  extending  altogether 
2400  yards,  have  been  opened  round  the  most  difficult  falls. 
Through  those,  and  five  stone  locks,  100  feet  long  and  12  feet 
wide  each,  and  effecting  together  a  descent  of  near  50  feet,  the 
communication  is  now  opened,  and  will  render  the  undertaking 
much  more  productive  than  heretofore.     The  water  in  all  those 
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canals  and  locks,  as  well  as  in  those  executed  on  the  Potomac,  is 
uniformly  supplitd  by  the  river  itself. 

The  lapittil  originally  subscribed  amounted  to  S  311,560, 
divided  into  701  shares ;  of  which  the  state  of  Maryland  oi%ns 
220,  and  the  state  of  Virginia  70,  The  total  amount  expended, 
including  an  additional  payment  received  from  late  subscribers, 
g  38,000  arising  from  tolls,  which  have  been  applied  to  the  work, 
and  a  dc:!)t  of  about  S  67,000  contracted  by  the  company, 
amounts  to  S  444,652.  The  annual  tolls  raised  on  8,000  tons 
of  sundry  articles,  valued  at  more  than  half  a  million  of  doUars, 
have  not,  before  the  opening  of  the  Shenandoe,  exceeded 
S15,0(X);  and  the  annual  expenses  and  repairs  are  stated  at 
S  5,000. 

One  hundred  shr.res,  of  £.  145  sterling  each,  remain  open  for 
subscription. 


V.  Susquchannah, 
This  river  has  no  perpendicular  or  altogether  impassable 
falls  :  but  from  the  head  of  the  tide  up  to  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
a  distance  of  ten  miles,  the  navig.ition  is  impeded  by  a  succes- 
sion of  dangerous  rapids  ;  and  these,  though  occasionally  sepa- 
rated by  sheets  of  smooth  water,  continue  40  miles  higher  up, 
at  least  as  far  as  Columbia ;  the  whole  fall  from  this  place,  to  the 
head  of  the  tide,  being  estimated  at  about  140  feet.    The  naviga- 
tion through  that  distance,  at  all  times  dangerous,  is  pracdcaible 
only   during  the  high  freshets,  when  rafts  and  flat-bottome^ 
boats,  80  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide,  may  descend  from  the 
several  v/idely  extended  upper  branches  of  the  river-     Less 
dangerous  f.ills  are  found  at  the  place  where  it  breaks  through 
the  13lue  Rid;.;e  ;  ul)Ove  which  the  natural  navigation  from  Mid- 
dletown  upwards,  v/hcthcr  up  the  Juniata,  the  Wt  st  branch,  er 
the  East  branch,  is  much  better  tlriui  that  of  the  Potomac,  and 
]m:s  Ijcen  improved  in  sevmil  places  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
of  Penns*  Ivaniiu     A  cunal  one  mile  long,  and  four  feet  deep, 
\\\\[\  two  brick  locks,  has  also  been  opened  around  the  Conewaga 
falls,  in  the  cjap  of  th'-  Blue  Ridge,  S  14,000  having  been  paid 
for  that  ol..j'.'(  t  bv  th*:  same  stare-    Its  entrance  is  difficult,  and  it 
u  used  for  writer  Wf  »rk.s,  bt  ing  free  for  navigation,  though  private 
property.     Prom  Columbia  down  to  the  Maryland  line,  con- 
liiderable  improve nunt.s  in  the  bed  of  the  river  have  also  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  two  states,  and  the  descending 
navigation  has  on  the  whole  been  improved  ;  but  few  boats  ever 
attempt  to  ascend.     Nor  is  it  believed  that  the  natural  advanta- 
ges of  the  most  considcrauli  Atlantic  river  will  ever  be  fully  cn- 
jo\  ed.  until  a  canal  shall  have  been  opened  the  whole  way  from 
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Columbia,  either  to  tide  water,  or  to  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake canal. 

A  company  incorporated  by  the  state  of  Maryland,  for  open- 
ing a  canal  around  the  falls,  in  that  part  of  the  river  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  tide  water,  has  completed 
that  part  of  the  work,  the  utility  of  which  is  but  very  partially 
felt,  whilst  the  bed  of  the  river  remains  the  only  communication 
from  its  upper  extremity  to  Columbia. 

The  canal,  30  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep,  and  admitting  boats 
of  20  tons,  is  nine  miles  in  length,  with  a  fall  of  59  feet.  The 
descent  is  effected  by  eight  stone  locks,  each  of  which  is  100  feet 
in  length,  and  12  feet  wide.  The  water  is  supplied  by  the  river 
itself;  and  in  order  to  cross  the  rivers  Conawingo  and  Octorara, 
these,  by  means  of  dams,  have  been  raised  10  and  12  feet  to  the 
level  of  the  canal. 

Its  defects  consist  in  the  want  of  sufficient  breadth  of  the 
locks,  which  do  not  admit  therafts  and  wide  flat-bottomed  boats, 
generally  used  in  bringing  down  the  country  produce,  and  in 
want  of  water  y  the  lower  end  of  the  canal.  This  last  defect 
may  be  remedied  by  extending  the  canal  TOO  yards  lower  down 
along  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  as  timber 
will  become  more  scarce  and  valuable  in  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Susquehannah,  boats  of  a  different  construction  will  be  used. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  annual  tolls  have  not  yet  amounted  to 
S  1,000,  whilst  the  annual  expenses  are  stated  at  S  1,200,  and 
the  capital  expended  at  S  250,000. 

The  attempts  made  to  open  a  communication  from  Middle- 
town,  in  the  Lime-stone  valley,  to  Philadelphia,  partly  by  canals 
and  partly  by  means  of  the  Schuylkill,  will  be  noticed  under  the 
head  of  "  Interior  Canals." 

VI.  Ohio. 
The  navigation  of  the  Kenhawa,  and  of  the  eastern  branches 
of  the  Tennessee,  Monongahela,  and  Allegheny,  in  their  course 
through  the  mountains,  may  at  a  future  period  be  improved. 
But  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  all  those  rivers,  and  particu- 
larly the  Ohio,  flow  with  a  much  gentler  current  than  the  Adan- 
tic  rivers  ;  a  circumstance  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  Brownsville  on  the  Monongahela,  and  at  a  distance 
of  2000  miles  by  water  from  the  sea,  is  only  115  feet  more  ele- 
vated than  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac  :  whilst  this  river,  with 
all  its  meanders,  reaches  tide  water  within  less  than  200  miles. 
All  those  rivers  at  the  annual  melting  of  the  snows  rise  to  the 
height  of  more  than  40  feet,  affording  from  the  upper  points  to 
which  they  are  navigable,  a  safe  navigation  to  the  sea  for  any 
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ship  that  can  pass  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
As  early  as  the  year  1793,  a  schooner  built  on  the  Monongahela, 
between  Brownsville  and  Pittsburgh,  reached  New  Orleans  by 
that  extraordinary  inland  navigation,  and  arrived  safely  at  Phila- 
delphia. This  first  essay  stitnulated  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Americiin  character  ;  and  numerous  vesseh, 
from  100  to  350  tons  burthen,  are  now  annually  built  at  several 
ship  yards  on  the  Ohio,  even  as  high  up  as  Pittsburgh,  and 
bringing  down  to  New  Orleans  the  produce  of  the  upper  country 
consumed  there,  carry  to  Europe,  and  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of 
the  United  States,  the  sugar,  the  cotton,  and  the  tobacco  of 
IjOuisiana,  and  of  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky* 

That  branch  of  national  iiulustr}  gi\es  value  to  the  immense 
iorcsts  of  the  Ohio  and  of  its  numerous  branches,  will  soon  make 
a  considerable  and  perhaps  necessary  accession  to  the  shipping 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  price  (U 
treights  from  New  Orleans  to  the  other  American  and  to  foreign 
ports.  The  importance  of  this  last  consideration  will  be  diw 
i'clt,  if  the  magnitude  of  the  exports,  of  which  {^ew  Orleans  is 
destined  to  be  the  emporium,  be  contrasted  with  the  probaUe 
amount  of  its  importations.  For  such  are  the  labour,  time,  and 
expense  necessary  to  ascend  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Mississippi; 
and  the  nature  of  its  banks,  annually  overflowed  on  a  breadui  oJF 
several  miles,  precludes  the  possibility  of  towing  paths  ;  that 
whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  immense  countiy 
watered  by  that  river  and  its  tributary  streams,  must  necessarily 
be  exported  through  its  channel,  the  importations  of  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  that  country  will  continue  to  be  supplied  from  the 
Atlantic  sea  ports,  by  water  and  land  communications,  suscepti- 
ble of  considerable  improvement.  And  thus,  unless  anouier 
outlet  be  found  for  a  portion  of  the  exports,  or  unless  the  upper 
country  can  supply  vessels,  those  exports  must  necessarily  pay  a 
viouble  freight. 

I'he  only  impediments  to  that  navigation  are,  on  the  Tennes- 
see, "the  Muscle  shoals,"  of  which  no  particular  account  has 
been  received  ;  and,  on  the  Ohio,  the  falls  of  Louisville.  Ordi- 
nary boats  can  with  difHculty  pass  these  in  summer,  and  the 
navigation  i?,  evtn  during  the  freshets,  dangerous  for  the  large 
I  essels.  The  attention  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  countr)-  generally,  has  therefore 
Lecn  particular!)  drawn  to  the  opening  of  a  canal  at  that  place. 
A  company  has  been  lately  incorporated  in*  the  slate  of  Ken- 
rucky  for  that  purpose,  with  a  capital  which  may  amount  to 
S  /)0o,<.)0(\  but  a  small  portion  of  which  has  yet  been  subscribed. 
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The  expense  however  is  estimated  at  a  sum  less  than  the  nominal 
capital. 

The  proposed  canal  would  be  hear  two  miles  in  length,  and 
must  be  dug,  in  some  places,  to  a  depth  of  27,  but  generally 
of  about  16  feet ;  the  breadth  at  the  bottom  being  20  feet,  with 
the  necessary  slope,  would  make  it  generally  68  feet  wide  at  top, 
and  in  particular  places  not  less  than  100.  The  fall  at  low 
water  is  about  22  feet,  and  would  require  three  locks  of  dimen- 
sions sufficient  to  pass  ships  of  400  tons,  and  drawing  14  feet  of 
water.  The  greatest  expense  will  be  that  of  digging  and  remov- 
ing the  earth,  which  may  be  estimated  at  400,000  cubic  yards, 
and,  according  to  the  representation  made  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  will  not  probably  cost  more  than  S  200,000.  To  this 
may  be  added  S  100,000  for  the  locks  and  other  necessary 
works,  making  altogether  S  300,000.  The  greatest  difficulty 
seems  to  be  the  protection  of  the  locks  and  canals  against  the 
rise  of  the  river,  which  sometimes  overflows  the  whole  ground 
through  which  the  canal  must  be  opened.  | 

The  expense  of  the  improvements  suggested  in  the  communi- 
cations between  the  Atlantic  and  western  waters,  may  be  stated 
as  followeth : 

1st.  Four  artificial  roads  from  the  four  great 
western  rivers,  the  Allegheny,  M onongahela,  Ken- 
hawa,  and  Tennessee,  to  the  nearest  corresponding 
Atlantic  rivers,  the  Susquehannah  or  Juniata,  the 
Potomac,  James  river,  and  either  the  Santee  or 
Savannah,  leaving  to  the  several  states  the  continua- 
tion of  those  roads  eastwardly  to  the  nearest  sea 
ports.  Those  roads  should  unite  on  each  river, 
points  from  which  a  permanent  and  safe  navigation 
downwards  could,  except  during  the  driest  seasons, 
be  relied  on,  and  will  therefore  on  each  route  be 
estimated  at  100  miles,  making  altogether  400  miles, 
which  at  $  7000  a  mile,  the  materials  being  generally 
on  the  spot,  would  cost  IS  2,800,000 

2dly.  The  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
four  Atlantic  rivers  from  tide  water  to  the  highest 
practicable  point,  effected  principally  by  canals 
around  the  falls  wherever  practicable,  and  by  locks 
whenever  necessary.  The  most  expensive  of  these 
would  be  the  proposed  canal  from  Columbia  on  the 
Susquehannah,  either  to  tide  water,  or  to  the  J3ela- 
ware  and  Chesapeake  canal.  And  considering  how 
much  has  been  effected  already,  and  may  still  be 
tlone  on  the  other  rivers  by  the  several  incorporated 
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companies,  it  is  believed  that  even*  useful  improve- 
ment might  be  completed  by  a  public  expenditure 
not  exceeding  '  Sl,500,0(X; 

ndlv.  The  canal  at  the  falls  of  Ohio,  estimated  at        300,000 


Making  altogether,  S  4,600,000 

Although  a  canal  navigation,  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  western 
waters  in  a  direct  course  across  the  mountains,  appears  impracti- 
cable, vet  those  mountains  mav  be  turned  either  on  the  north  bv 
means  of  the  Mohawk  valley  and  of  Lake  Ontario,  or  on  the 
south  through  Georgia,  and  the  Mississippi  terntorj%  The  first 
communication  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  "  the  river  St* 
Lawrence  and  great  lakes."  Of  the  second  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  country  Iving  between  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  Chatahouchee  and  Mobile,  and  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  is 
an  inclined  plane,  regularly  descending  towards  the  sea,  and  that 
by  following  J  the  proper  levels,  it  presents  no  natural  obstacle  to 
the  opening  of  a  canal,  fed  l^y  the  waters  of  the  two  last  mention- 
ed rivers,  and  extending  from  the  tide  water  on  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  to  the  Mississippi.  The  distance  in  a  direct  line  is 
about  550  miles,  and  to  be  overcome,  requires  only  time,  perse- 
verance, and  labour.  When  it  is  recollected  that  such  an  under- 
taking would  discharge  the  Mississippi  into  the  Atlantic,  the 
remarks  already  made  on  the  trade  of  that  river,  and  other  obvi- 
ous considerations,  will  sufficiently  point  out  its  immense  im- 
portance. Nor  should  the  plan,  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  be 
thought  chitiierical ;  for  the  elevation  and  other  natural  obsta- 
cles of  intervening  ground,  or  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water,  and  not  distance,  arc  the  only  insuperable  impediments  to 
an  artificial  navigation. 

This  work,  which  is  presented  not  as  an  immediate  but  as  a 
distant  object,  worthy  of  consideration,  will  probably  require  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  and  .>0  yeai's  for  its  completion.  The  annual 
sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  Mississippi  territory,  which  are 
estimated  at  fifty  millions  of  acres,  would,  after  paying  the  debt 
due  to  the  state  of  (k-orgia,  affi)rd  sufficient  funds  ;  and  the  en- 
crea'ied  value  of  the  residue,  would  alone  more  than  compensate 
the  expense. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  iluit  an  inland  navigation,  even  for  open 
boats,  alreadv  exists  from  New  Orleans,  bv  the  canal  Carondelet, 
to  the  lake  Pontcharirain,  thence  between  the  coast  and  the 
adjacent  is]  siuls  to  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and  up  its  two  principal 
rivers,  the  Alibama  and  the  Tombigbee,  to  the  head  of  the  tide 
v.ithlr.  il.e  .icknowledged  boundaries  of  the  United  States.    The 
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current  of  these  two  rivers  being  much  less  rapid  than  that  of 
the  Mississippi,  they  have  long  been  contemplated,  particularly 
the  Tombigbee,  as  affording  a  better  communication  to  the 
ascending  or  returning  trade  from  New  Orleans  to  the  waters 
of  the  Tennessee,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  short 
portages. 

COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  ATLANTIC  &IVERS,  AND  THE 
RIVER  8T.  LAURENCE  AND  GREAT  LAKES. 

Vessels  ascend  the  river  St.  Laurence  from  the  sea  to  Mon- 
treal. The  river  Sorel  discharges  at  some  distance  below  that 
town  the  waters  of  lake  George  and  lake  Champlain,  which 
penetrate  southwardly  within  the  United  States.  From  Mon- 
treal to  lake  Ontario,  the  ascent  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  is 
estimated  at  about  200  feet.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of 
lake  Ontario,  an  inland  navigation,  for  vessels  of  more  than  1 00 
tons  burthen,  is  continued  more  than  one  thousand  miles, 
through  lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Huron,  to  the  western  and 
southern  extremities  of  lake  Michigan,  without  any  other  inter- 
ruption than  that  of  the  falls  and  rapids  of  Niagara  between  lake 
Erie  and  lake  Ontario.  The  descent  from  fort  Schlosser  to 
Devil's  hole,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  which  includes  the  per- 
pendicular falls  of  Niagara,  has  by  correct  measurement  been 
ascertained  at  375  feet.  The  whole  fall  from  lake  Erie  to  lake 
Ontario,  is  estimated  at  450  feet,  making  the  elevation  of  lake 
Erie  above  tide  water,  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Lake  Superior,  the  largest  of  those  inland  seas,  communicates 
with  the  northern  extremity  of  lake  Huron,  by  the  river  and  ra- 
pids of  St.  Mary's.  The  fall  of  these  is  not  ascertained  :  but 
it  is  saic)  that  a  small  canal  has  been  opened  around  the  most 
difficult  part,  by  the  North- West  Fur  company. 

Five  of  the  Atlantic  rivers  approach  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Laurence ;  viz.  the  Penobscot,  Kennebeck,  Connecticut,  the 
North,  or  Hudson  river,  and  the  Tioga  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hannah.  This  last  river  will  afford  a  useful  communication 
with  the  rivers  Seneca  and  Genessee,  which  empty  into  lake 
Ontario.  The  length  of  the  portage  has  not  been  precisely 
stated ;  and  the  general  ^navigation  of  the  Susquehannah  has 
already  been  noticed.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  it  is 
the  only  Atlantic  river  whose  sources  approach  both  the  western 
waters,  and  those  of  the  St.  Laurence. 

The  three  eastern  rivers  afford  convenient  communications 
with  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  but  not  with  that  exten- 
sive inland  navigation,  which  penetrates  through  the  United 
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States,  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  Mississippi.  No  state- 
ment has  been  received  of  any  improvement  having  yet  been 
made  on  the  Penobscot,  or  Kennebeck  j  and  a  very  imperfect 
account  has  been  obtained  of  some  short  canals  opened  around 
the  several  frills  of  the  river  Connecticut.  One  at  Bellows^  falls, 
in  the  state  of  Vermont^  has  been  particularly  mentioned,  and  is 
the  highest  improvement  on  the  river. 

What  is  called  the  North  river,  is  a  narrow  and  long  bay, 
which  in  its  northwardly  course  from  the  harbour  of  New  York, 
breaks  through,  or  turns  all  the  mountains,  affording  a  tide  na- 
vigation for  vessels  of  80  tons  to  Albany  and  Troy,  160  miles 
above  New  York.  This  peculiarity  distinguishes  the  North 
river  from  all  the  other  bays  and  rivers  of  the  United  States. 
The  tide  in  no  other  ascends  higher  than  the  granite  ridge,  or 
comes  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  eastern  chain  of 
mountains.  In  the  North  river,  it  breaks  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  at  West  Point,  and  ascends  above  the  eastern  termination 
of  the  CatskiU,  or  great  western  chain. 

A  few  miles  above  Troy,  and  the  head  of  the  tide,  the  Hud- 
son from  the  north,  and  the  ]Muhawk  from  the  west,  unite  their 
waters,  and  form  tiie  North  river.  The  Hudson,  in  its  course 
upwards,  approaches  the  waters  of  lake  Champlain,  and  the 
Mohawk,  those  of  lake  Ontario. 

I.  Hudson  and  C/iamplahi  or  Northern  Kavigation* 
A  company  was  incorporated  several  years  ago  by  the  state 
of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  this  communication, 
and  a  survey  taken  by  iNlr.  Weston,  a  copy  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  olitaincd.  From  collateral  information,  it  appears  that  it 
was  proposed  to  open  a  c.mal  12  milts  long,  with  a  lockage  of 
lOf)  feet,  from  Waterford,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  and 
IMoliawk,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  great  falls  of  Stillwater. 
This  was  considered  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole 
route,  and  the  expense  estimated  at  S  275,000.  Another  canal 
and  loci;  woultl  be  necessary  around  the  falls  of  fort  Miller :  but 
the  remainder  of  the  navigation  up  the  Hudson  to  fort  Edward, 
•loi's  not  require  any  material  improvement. 

At  some  distance  above  fort  Edward,  it  was  intended  to  con- 
nect, by  a  canal  and  locks,  the  Hudson  with  the  North  Wood 
.;re(*k,  ai  fort  Ann.  The  n'ivigation  down  the  creek  to  Skeens- 
Jjorojgh  is  used,  but  requires  to  be  improved.  At  this  place, 
where  falls  render  another  canal  necesbary.  North  Wood  creek 
■m])ties  into  the  south  bay  of  lake  Champlain ;  and  thence  is  a 
'^itural  sloop  navigation  throajjli  the  whol*  extent  of  the  lake. 
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The  expense  of  the  works  from  fort  Edward  to  Skeensborough, 
had  been  estimated  at  8  200,000. 

The  funds  of  the  company  were  insufficient,  and  have,  it  is 
said,  been  expended  withoQt  much  permanent  utility  at  Stillwater 
and  Skeensborough. 

The  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  Waterford  to  Skeensbo- 
rough  is  fifty  miles ;  and  the  expense  of  opening  a  permanent 
'  boat  navigation  on  a  proper  plan  through  the  whole  line,  is  from 
imperfect  materials  estimated  at  about  $  800,000.  This  com- 
munication would  divert  to  a  port  of  the  United  States  the  trade 
of  one  half  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  a  part  of  that  of  New 
York,  which  is  now  principally  carried  through  liie  channel  of 
the  St.  Laurence,  and  of  the  province 'of  Canada. 

IL  Mohawk  and  Ontario^  or  Western  Navigation* 
A  company  incorporated  by  the  state  of  New  York,  for  the 
improvement  of  this  navigation,  has  made  considerable  progress, 
and  an  accurate  survey  having  been  tak«n  of  the  distances  and 
levels  of  the  greater  part  of  the  route,  the  result  will  in  the  first 
place  be  stated. 

DIST.      TALL. 

From  the  tide  water  at  Troy  to  Lansing  Miles.  Feet. 
mills  on  the  Mohawk,  is  found  the  greatest 
impediment  to  the  navigation  of  that  river, 
consisting  of  the  Cohoes  falls,  which  are  70 
feet  perpendicular,  and  of  a  succession  of 
other  falls,  which  continue  to  the  North 
river,  44  140 

From  Lansing  millis  up  the  Mohawk  to 
Schenectady,  the  height  of  the  river  at  the 
time  when  the  survey  was  taken  prevented 
Mr.  Weston  from  correctly  ascertaining  the 
levek.  The  fall  for  that  distance  is  therefore 
estimated  at  12^  29^ 

From  Schenectady  to  the  Litde  falls,  57 j^  110| 

The  Little  falls,  which  before  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  company,  interrupted  al- 
together the  navigation,  |  42 

From  the  Little  falls  to  fort  Stanwix,  now 
Rome,  48  59} 

This  is  the  head  of  the  navigation,  and  the 
summit  level  between  it  and  West  Wood 
creek,  a  branch  of  lake  Ontario,  is  9  feet  | 

Carried  over  123J  380^ 
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DIST.        FALL. 

JMiles*  Feet. 

Brought  over        1231  ^^ 
above  that  part  of  the  river  Mohawk,  where 

the  navigation  ceases,                                               14  9| 

125  390 

The  whole  course  of  the  Mohawk  is  there- 
fore 1 25  miles  in  length,  aifd  the  fall  through 
that  distance  from  the  summit  level  to  tide 
water  is  390  feet. 

At  a  distance  of  one  mile  and  three  quar- 
ters is  Wood  creek,  the  l)cd  of  which  is  used 
to  its  entrance  into  lake  Oneida,  the  distance 
along  its  meanders  being  23  miles,  but  in  the 
line  in  which  a  canal  might  be  cut,  only  14 
miles  and  the  fall  60  feet,  14  60 

The  Oncitla  forms  a  natural  canal  of  twen-  20 
ty  miles  in  length,  and  communicates  by  the 
Onondago  and  Oswego  rivers,  with  lake  On- 
tario. The  distance  by  water  down  those  two 
rivers  to  Oswego  on  lake  Ontario,  is  63 
miles.  The  upper  part  of  the  navigation  is 
generally  good,  l)ut  the  last  12  miles  from 
the  Oswego  fulls,  which  are  not  passable,  to 
lake  Ontario,  are  a  continued  rapid.  The 
fall  from  lake  Oneida  to  lake  Ontario  has 
not  been  ascertained  by  actual  measurement, 
but  is  estimated  at  130  feet.  From  Rotter- 
dam, on  lake  Oneida,  to  the  mouth  of  Sal- 
mon creek  on  lake  Ontario,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Oswego,  the  distance  is  22  miles ;  and 
the  ground  being  favourable,  it  is  expected 
that  the  line  of  canal  would  not  exceed  26 
miles,  26  1 30 


60  190 

The  elevation  of  the  summit  level  between  the  Mohawk  and 
the  waters  of  lake  Ontario,  being  only  300  feet  above  the  tide 
water  at  Troy,  and  100  feet  above  lake  Ontario,  a  canal  naviga- 
tion is  practicable  the  whole  distance.  Whether  rhis  should  be 
uttemjjted  for  a  sloop  or  boat  navigation,  must  depend  principal- 
ly, if  not  altogether,  on  the  supply  of  water*    It  is  stated  that 
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the  canal  from  the  summit  level  to  Troy^  must  necessarily  follow 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  perhaps  occasionally  enter  and 
cross  the  river.  Calculated  for  a  boat  navigation,  the  expense 
may  be  estimated  as  followeth  : 

Mr,  Weston  estimated  the  expense  of  a 
canal,  from  Lansing  mills  to  tide  water  at 
Troy,  around  the  Cohoes  falls,  at  S  250,000 

The  distance  from  the  summit  level  to 
Lansing  mill  is  120  miles,  and  to  lake  Onta- 
rio, deducting  the  20  miles  occupied  by  lake 
Oneida,  40  miles,  together  160  miles  of 
canal,  the  digging  of  which,  at  gSOOO  a 
mile,  is  1,280,000 

The  fall  from  the  summit  level  to  Lansing 
mills  is  250  feet,  and  to  lake  Ontario  190 
feet,  together  440  feet  lockage,  which  will 
require  55  locks  of  eight  feet  lift  each. 
These  at  S  7,500,  the  cost  of  the  stone  locks 
erected  by  the  company  at  die  Little  falls, 
will  cost  about  420,000 

Feeder  and  aqueducts  may  be  estimated  at  250,000 

Making  altogether  two  millions  two  hundred 

thousand  dollars.  S  2,200,000 

It  is  not  believed  that  a  sloop  navigation,  if  practicable,  could 
be  effected  for  a  less  sum  than  five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
following  works  have  already  been  completed  by  the  com- 
pany. 

At  the  Litde  falls  a  canal,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
has  been  opened,  and  a  descent  of  42  feet  effected  by  six  locks 
of  solid  masonry,  each  of  whicjh  is  70  feet  long,  and  12  feet 
wide.  At  the  German  flats,  four  miles  above  the  Litde  falls, 
another  canal  one  mile  in  length,  with  two  stone  locks  of  *the 
same  materials  and  dimensions,  effects  a  descent  of  ten  feet. 

On  the  summit  level  a  canal,  one  mile  and  three  quarters  in 
length,  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Mohawk  by  a 
short  feeder,  unites  that  river  and  Wood  creek,  by  means  of 
two  locks  of  the  same  dimensions  and  materials,  one  at  each 
extremity  of  the  canal.  All  those  canals  are  2  feet  and  a  half 
deep,  24  wide  at  bottom,  and  S2  at  top,  and  admit  boats  of  ten 
tons.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  at  first,  wooden  locks  bad  been 
erected  at  the  Little  falls,  and  brick  locks  on  the  summit  canal. 
At  both  places  they  had  become  totally  unfit  for  service  at  the 
end  of  seven  years^  and  it  was  necessary  to  replace  them  by 
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stone  locks ;  a  circumstance  which  cncreased  considerably  the 
expense  of  the  undt^rtaking. 

Several  minor  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  Mo- 
hawk ;  and  the  navigation  of  Wood  creek,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal defect  is  want  of  water,  has  been  improved  by  raising  dams, 
and  by  the  erection  of  four  temporary  wooden  locks.  But 
until  a  canal  shall  have  been  opened  the  whole  distance  from  the 
summit  level  to  lake  Oneida,  the  navigation  will  be  imperfect, 
and  the  profits  inconsiderable. 

The  funds  of  the  company  do  not  enable  {hem  to  undertake 
the  necessary  improvements  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line, 
a  canal  around  the  Cohoes  falls  to  tide  water,  and  another  canal 
from  lake  Oneida  to  lake  Ontario.  The  usual  portage  at  the 
first  place  is  from  Schenectady  to  Albany  ;  and  a  veiy  good  and 
expensive  artificial  road  of  16  miles,  made  by  another  company, 
unites  the  two  towns.  Another  company  has  lately  been  in- 
corporated, for  the  purpose  of  making  an  artificial  road  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  line  from  Rotterdam,  on  lake  Oneida,  to 
Salmon  creek,  on  lake  Ontario. 

The  capital  of  tlie  company  is  S  232,000,  of  which  the  state 
of  New  York  owns  9i,000;  but  with  the  exception  of  one 
dividend  of  3  per  cent,  all  the  tolls  have  been  applied  to  the 
works  ;  and  including  these  and  a  debt  of  S  20,000,  due  by  the 
company,  the  whole  expenditure  amounts  to  S  370,000.  The 
annual  tolls  do  not  yet  exceed  S  13,000. 

III.  xWiaq'ara. 

The  fall  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  has  already  been 
-tated  at  450  feet.  A  company  had  also  been  incorporated  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  for  the  puqx)se  of  opening  a  canal  at  thu 
j)lacc  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  ever  was  attempted 
after  the  survey  had  been  made.  The  intention  seems  to  have 
been  to  open  a  canal  navigation  for  boats  only,  from  fort  Schlos- 
scr  to  Devil's  hole  ;  the  lake  itself  and  Giles's  creek  would  have 
supplied  the  water,  and  the  expense  was  estimated  at  g  4Sr,000e 

It  is  however  evident  that  the  canal,  in  order  to  be  as  eminent- 
W  useful  as  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  seems  to  require, 
should  be  on  such  a  scale  :is  to  admit  vesstls  which  can  navigate 
ooth  lakes.  Considering  the  distance,  which  in  that  case  must 
be  extended  to  about  10  miles,  and  the  lockage  of  450  feet,  it  is 
uot  believed  that  the  expense  can  be  estimated  at  less  than 
S  1  ,oor),oo<). 

The  works  necessary  to  effect  water  communications  between 
.he  tide  water  of  the  North  river,  the  St.  Laurence,  and  all  the 
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lakes  (lake  Superior  only  excepted),  are  therefore  estimated  at 

S  4,000,000,  viz. 
Northern  navigation  to  lake  Champlain,  $  800,000 

Western  navigation  to  lake  Ontario,  2,200,000 

Falls  of  Niagara  for  a  sloop  navigation,  1,000,000 

S  4,000,000 

The  papers  relative  to  those  communications  will  be  found 
under  the  letter  (B)  ;  but  the  utility  of  these  will  not  be  confin- 
ed to  the  extensive  navigation  of  the  lakes  themselves.  For  the 
mountains  being  completely  turned,  when  arrived  into  lake  Erie, 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  emptying  into  that  and  into 
lake  Michigan,  from  the  northern  branches  of  the  Ohib,  and 
from  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  is  of  a  moderate  elevation, 
and  is  gradually  depressed  in  its  course  westwardly.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  opening  canals  at  a  future 
period,  between  several  of  those  waters,  either  by  selecting 
proper  levels,  or  by  means  of  short  tunnels  across  favourable 
parts  of  the  ridge.  It  wiil  at  present  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  principal  communications  now  in  use. 

The  distance  from  lake  Erie  to  lake  Chetoughe,  an  extensive 
and  important  elevated  reservoir,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
Canowango  branch  of  the  Allegheny,  is  seven  miles,  by  a  con* 
tinual  ascent,  the  elevation  of  which  is  not  ascertained. 

From  Presqu'islc  on  lake  Erie,  to  Le  Beuf  on  French  creek, 
another  branch  of  the  Allegheny,  the  distance  is  16  miles,  and  a 
company  is  incorporated  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  making 
an  artificial  road  across  that  portage. 

The  navigation  from  lake  Chetoughe,  and  from  Le  Beuf  to 
Pittsburgh, offers  no  impediment  whenever  the  waters  are  high; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  now  consumed  in  the  north-west 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  as  far  as  Pittsburgh,  and  some  dis- 
tance down  the  Ohio,  is  brought  from  the  salt  springs  of  New 
York,  by  Oswego,  through  lake  Ontario  ;  then  across  the  por- 
tage of  Niagara  to  lake  Erie,  and  thence  by  either  of  the  two  last 
mentioned  portages  to  the  waters  of  the  river  Allegheny. 

The  distance  from  the  place  where  the  Cayuga,  a  river  empty- 
ing into  lake  Erie,  ceases  to  be  navigable,  to  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Muskingum,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio  1 70  miles  below 
Pittsburgh,  is  only  six  miles ;  and  a  company  is  said  to  be  form- 
ed for  the  improvement  of  that  communication. 

Sandusky  river  and  the  Scioto  take  their  sources  in  the  same 
swamp.  The  navigation  of  the  Miami  of  lake  Erie  is  interrupt- 
ed by  some  falls ;  but  its  upper  branches  approach  those  of  the 
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Miami  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  Wabash,  and  are  stated  as  being 
nearly  on  the  same  level. 

The  Illinois  river,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  above 
St.  Louis,  rises  in  a  swamp,  which,  when  the  waters  are  high, 
affords  a  natural  canoe  navigation  to  the  sources  of  Chicago 
creek,  a  short  stream,  which  fails  into  lake  Michigan,  at  its  souu- 
ern  extremity. 

Another  communication  generally  used  by  the  Indian  traders 
is  that  from  Green  bay,  also  in  lake  Michigan,  to  the  Missis* 
sippi,  by  Fox  river,  and  the  Ouisconsing.  Nor  is  there  anj 
doubt  that  if  the  inland  navigation  between  the  North  river  and 
the  lakes  was  completely  opened,  the  whole  Indian  trade,  either 
of  the  Mississippi  by  lake  Michigan,  or  of  the  north -west  by  lake 
Superior^  must  necessarily  centre  in  an  Atlantic  port  of  the 
United  States ;  a  consideration  of  minor  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial object,  when  compared  with  the  other  advantages  of  diat 
great  communication,  but  of  great  weight  in  its  relation  to  tht 
political  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  the  Indians. 

INTERIOR   CANALS. 

Under  this  denomination  will  be  included  all  the  canakof 
which  any  knowledge  has  been  obtained,  and  which  are  not  im- 
mediately on  the  rivers  opening  communications  with  the  western 
waters  or  with  those  of  the  St.  Laurence,  although  some  of  them 
may  be  considered  as  extending  those  communications  to  more 
remote  sea  ports,  llie  documents  from  which  the  information 
is  extracted  will  be  found  under  the  letters  (C  c.) 

I.  Merrimack^ 

The  navigation  of  that  river,  which  rising  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Newburyport  after  a  course  of 
180  miles,  is  interrupted  by  several  falls.  A  canal  called 
Blodget's  canal  has  been  opened  around  Asmoskeag  falls.^ 
Lower  down  and  about  40  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Essex  canal, 
four  miles  in  length,  and  admitting  boats  drawing  three  feet  and 
a  half,  will  open  a  communication  around  the  Patucket  falls, 
effecting,  through  three  locks,  a  descent  of  34  feet.  From  die 
lower  extremity  of  the  canal,  the  river  is  navigable  to  the  head 
of  the  tide  at  Haverhill,  although  the  fall  be  45  feet  within  that 
distance.  No  particular  account  has  been  received  of  the  capital 
expended  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  work  will  be  profitable  to 
the  undcrtiikers. 

The  Middlesex  canal,  uniting  the  waters  of  that  river  with 
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the  harbour  of  Boston,  is  however  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind 
which  has  been  completed  in  the  United  States. 

That  canal,  12  feet  wide  and  3^  feet  deep,  draws  its  supply  of 
water  from  Sudbury  or  Concord  river,  a  branch  of  the  Merri- 
mack, and  from  the  summit  ground  extends  six  miles  with  a 
descent  of  28  feet  to  the  Merrimack  above  the  Patucket  falls, 
and  22  miles  with  a  descent  of  107  feet  to  the  tide  water  of  the 
harbour  of  Boston.  The  descent  to  the  Merrimack  is  effected 
by  three,  and  that  to  tide  water,  by  19  locks.  They  are  all  90 
feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  of  solid  masonry  and  excellent  workman- 
ship. 

In  order  to  open  that  canal,  it  was  necessary  to  dig  in  some 
places  at  the  depth  of  20  feet,  to  cut  through  ledges  of  rocks,  to 
fill  some  valleys  and  morasses,  and  to  throw  several  aqueducts 
across  the  intervening  rivers.  One  of  these  across  the  river 
Shawshine  is  280  feet  long,  and  22  feet  above  the  river.  All 
those  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  and  boats  of  24  tons,  75 
feet  long,  and  1 1  feet  wide,  can  navigate  the  canal.  Those  in 
most  general  use  are  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  are  drawn  by 
two  horses  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  A  raft  of  one  mile 
in  length  and  containing  800  tons  of  timber,  has  been  drawn  by 
two  oxen,  part  of  the  way  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour. 
Common  boats  pass  from  one  end  of  the  canal  to  the  other  in  12 
hours.  The  capital  expended  on  the  work  is  stated  at  S  478,000, 
and  the  water  rights  and  necessary  land  cost  a  further  sum  of 
S  58,000.  The  total  expense  has  exceeded  g  550,000 ;  the  tolls 
have  never  yet  exceeded  8  17,000  a  year,  but  are  encreasing. 

Several  other  canals  have  been  contemplated  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  intended  to  unite  the  waters  of  Providence  or 
Patucket  river,  with  those  of  Charles  river,  which  falls  into  the 
harbour  of  Boston,  and  the  river  Connecticut.  The  grounds 
have  been  surveyed,  but  no  particular  description  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  tHe  works  have  not  yet  been  commenced. 

II.  Schuijlkill  and  Delaware. 
A  company  was  incorporated  several  years  ago  by  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  opening  a  canal  from  Norristown,  on  the  river 
Schuylkill,  to  the  tide  water  of  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia. 
The  distance  is  16  miles,  the  fall  5Z  feet,  and  the  canal,  deriving 
its  water  from  the  Schuylkill,  would  have  been  carried  on  a  level 
to  Philadelphia,  and  in  its  descent  to  the  Delaware  supplied  the 
city  with  water,  and  the  shipping  with  docks.  The  expense  had 
been  estimated  at  S  533,000 ;  the  work  was  commenced,  one 
third  part  of  the  digging  effected,  and  a  considerable  sum  ex- 
pended.    But  cither  from  want  of  funds,  or  from  an  improper 
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selection  of  the  ground,  or  from  other  causes  not  fully  under- 
stood, the  undertaking,  if  not  altogether  abandoned,  faas  bees 
suspended  for  several  years. 

This  canal  was  intended  as  the  first  link  of  an  extensive 
western  communication.  The  Schuylkill,  from  Norristown  to 
Reading,  46  miles  higher  up  the  river,  being  navigable  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  was  considered  as  the  next  link. 

III.  Schwjlktll  and Susquehannah* 

Another  company  was  incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing an  inland  navigation  between  Readings,  on  the  SchuylkiU,  to 
Middletovvn,  on  the  Susquehannah.  Both  towns  are  in  the 
great  Lime-stone  valley,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  dis- 
tance is  70  miles.  It  had  been  at  first  supposed  that  it  would  be 
sufiicient  to  cut  a  canal  four  miles  in  length,  on  the  summit  level 
between  the  two  rivers  ;  and  thereby  to  unite  the  Tulpehocken, 
which  fulls  into  the  Schuylkill,  with  the  Quitipahilla,  a  branch  of 
ihe  Swatarn,  which  empties  into  the  Susquehannah.  But  it  wit 
soon  ascertained  that  the  original  plan  of  improving  by  a  succes- 
sion of  dnms  the  navigation  of  those  small  rivers  was  erroneous, 
und  thai  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  a  canal  the  whole  way. 

The  summit  level  is  at  an  elevation  of  310  feet  above  die 
Schuylkill,  and  of  308  feet  above  the  Susquehannah.  Adjacent 
springs  are  considered  sufficient  for  the  upper  locks:  and  the 
creeks  would  after  a  short  descent  aflbrd  an  abundant  supply. 
The  proposed  dimensions  of  the  canal  were  a  breadth  of  20  feet 
:it  the  bottom,  and  a  depth  of  3  feet  and  a  half:  and  the  expense 
was  estimated  at  near  S  1,500,(XK). 

The  work  was  commenced  :  the  canal  has  been  cut  the  whole 
listance  of  4  miles  on  the  summit  level ;  five  locks  made  of 
?)rick  have  been  constructed ;  land  and  water  rights  have  been 
purchased,  and  a  considerable  capital  has  been  ex])ended.  But 
although  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  permitted  the  company 
to  raise  S  266,0(X)  by  lottery,  and  is  bound  to  pay  to  them 
8  300,fXX),  whenever  the  work  shall  have  been  completed,  it 
i  emains  suspended  for  want  of  funds. 

The  great  lockage  neccssar}*  for  this  canal,  is  the  principal  ob- 
jection to  that  line  of  communication  :  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  canal  from  Ccilumbia,  on  the  Susquehannah,  to  tide  water 
or  to  the  great  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  would  be  much 
les3  expensive,  and  equally  beneficial  both  to  the  interior  coun- 
try an'l  to  Philadelphia.  This  question,  as  many  others  sug- 
gested in  this  report,  cannot  be  decided  by  any  but  practical  and 
skilful  engineers. 
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IV.  Appomattox. 
A  company  has  been  incorporated  for  opening  a  canal  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  falls  of  that  river,  which  is  the  south  branch 
of  James  river,  to  Petersburgh,  on  the  head  of  the  tide.  The 
distance  is  five  miles,  and  the  descent  more  than  thirty  feet  to  a 
bason,  about  60  feet  above  the  tide,  in  which  the  canal  will  ter- 
minate. The  water  is  drawn  from  the  river  ;  and  the  canal,  16 
feet  wide,  3  feet  deep,  and  admitting  boats  of  6  tons,  is  nearly 
completed.  The  capital  already  expended  amounts  to  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  But  the  company  own  thirty  negroes,  and 
suppose  that  their  labour,  and  a  further  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  will  be  sufficient  to  build  the  locks,  and  to  dig  about  half 
a  mile  which  remains  to  be  cut  in  order  to  open  the  communica- 
tion between  the  river  and  the  bason.  Tliis  work,  which  has 
been  carried  on  with  much  zeal,  and  at  a  small  expense,  will 
open  an  important  navigation  of  near  100  miles. 

V-  Neuse  and  Beaufort. 
The  harbour  of  Beaufort,  in  North  Carolina,  and  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  same  name  in  South 
Carolina,  adniits  vessels  drawing  eighteen  feet  of  water.  Oc- 
racoke  inlet,  the  only  navigable  entrance  into  the  Pamtico  and 
Albemarle  sounds,  that  extensive  estuary  of  the  rivers  Chowan, 
Roanoke,  Tar,  and  Neuse,  has  less  water,  and  is  70  miles  from 
Newbern,  on  the  last  mentioned  riven  The  distance  between 
Newport,  or  Beaufort  river,  and  the  Neuse  being  only  three 
miles,  and  the  elevation  of  the  highest  intervening  ground  no 
more  than  seven  feet  above  tide  water,  a  canal  uniting  the  two 
rivers  was  undertaken  by  a  company,  incorporated  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  All  the  shares  have,  from 
particular  circumstances,  become  the  property  of  one  individ- 
ual ;  and  the  work,  which  had  been  commenced  some  years  ago, 
id  now  suspended. 

VI.  Cape  Fear  River. 

A  company  incorporated  by  the  same  state,  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  this  river,  after  having  exhausted  a  portion  of 
their  funds,  which  did  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  dollars,  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  improve  the  natural  navigation  of  the  river, 
have  opened  a  canal  with  a  lock,  which  opens  a  safe  passage 
around  the  Buck  horn  or  great  falls,  seven  miles  below  the 
junction  of  the  Deep  and  Haw  river.  Another  canal,  six  miles 
m  length,  with  two  locks,  is  necessary  around  Smilie's  fdlls. 
Nearly  half  that  distance  has  been  completed  ;  but  the  work 
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Ts  now  suspended  for  want  of  funds.     The  legislature  has  lately 
authorised  the  company  to  cncrease  their  capital. 

VII.  Nezv  Orleans* 
The  canal  Cnrondtflet,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
extends  from  Bayou  St.  John,  to  the  fortfications  or  ditch  of 
the  city,  anfl  thereby  opens  an  inland  communication  with  lake 
Pontchartrain.  A  company  is  incorporated  by  the  territorial 
legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and  improving  that 
work,  and  of  uniting  the  canal  by  locks  with  the  Mississippi. 
Independent  of  other  advantages,  tliis  luidertaking  would  ena- 
ble government  to  transport  with  facility  and  use  the  same  naval 
force  for  the  defence  of  both  the  Mississippi  and  lake  Pontchar- 
train, the  two  gi'eat  avenues  by  which  New  Orleans  may  be  ap- 
proached from  the  sea. 

TURNPIKC,  OR  ARTIFICIAL  ROADS. 

A  great  number  of  artificial  roads  have  been  completed  in 
the  eastern  and  middle  slates-,  at  an  expense  varying  from  less 
than  one  thous.md  to  fourteen  thousand  dollars  a  mile.  The 
labour  bestowed  on  the  least  expensive  species  consists  in  short- 
ening the  distance,  diminishing  the  ascent  of  hills,  removing 
rocks,  levelling,  raising,  and  giving  a  proper  shape  to  the  bed  of 
the  roads,  draining  them  by  ditches,  and  erecting  bridges  over 
the  intervening  streams.  But  the  natural  soil  of  the  road  is 
used,  instead  of  covering  it  with  a  stratum  of  gravel  or  pounded 
stones. 

It  appears  by  one  of  the  papers  marked  (D),  under  which  let- 
ter will  be  found  all  the  information  which  has  been  obtained 
respecting  roads,  that  fifty  turnpike  companies  have  been  incor- 
porated, since  the  year  1803,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  alone ; 
and  that  the  roads  undertaken  by  those  companies  are  all  of  that 
description.  Thirty-nine  of  those  roads,  extending  together  770 
miles,  are  completed.  The  most  expensive  is  that  from  New 
Haven  to  Hartford,  which  has  cost  S  79,261  ;  or,  the  distance 
being  34  miles  and  three  quarters,  at  the  rate  of  S  2,280  a  mile : 
but  about  S  1 8,000  of  the  capital  have  been  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  the  land  through  which  the  road  is  carried.  The 
nett  income  on  this  road,  deducting  the  annual  repairs  and  ex- 
penses from  the  annual  tolls,  does  not  exceed  S  3,000.  Of  six 
of  the  roads,  which  together  extend  V20  miles,  no  account  has 
been  received.  The  other  thirty-two  extend  together  615  miles, 
and  have  cost  only  8  340,000,  or  on  an  average  at  the  rate  of 
S  550  a  mile :  and  it  seems  that  the  aggregate  of  annual  toUs 
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on  the  whole  is  S  86,000 ;  from  which  deducting  the  annual 
repairs  and  expenses,  amounting  to  S  48,000,  leaves  a  nett  in- 
come of  g  38,000,  or  of  about  eleven  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
expended. 

No  particular  account  has  been  received  of  the  roads  in  the 
other  eastern  states ;  but  it-  is  known,  that  besides  some  of  a 
similar  description  with  those  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  seve- 
ral of  a  more  expensive  kind  have  been  completed,  particularly 
in  Massachusetts.  The  cost  has  varied  from  3000  to  S  14,000 
a  mile  ;  and  amongst  artificial  roads  of  the  first  grade  may  be 
mentioned  those  from  Boston  to  Providence,  to  Salem,  and 
to  Newbury  port.  These  are  all  covered  with  an  artificial  stra*- 
tum  of  gravel  or  pounded  stones,  and  finished  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner.  Great  expense  has  also  been  incurred  in  order 
to  shorten  the  distance  without  exceeding  the  angle  of  ascent, 
which  is  fixed  at  5  degrees ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  road  to 
Newburyport,  32  miles  in  length,  and  in  which  marshes  and 
rocks  -presented  considerable  obstacles,  has  cost  g  400,000,  or  at 
the  rate  of  g  12,500  a  mile.  Those  expensive  roads,  however 
useful  and  permanent,  appear  to  be  much  less  profitable  than 
those  of  Connecticut.  The  Salem  road  is  said  to  yield  six  per 
cent,  another  road  has  been  stated  as  yielding  eight  per  cent* 
the  income  of  all  the  others  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  is 
said  not  to  exceed  on  an  average  three  per  cent,  and  that  of  the 
road  from  Boston  to  Newburyport,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
two  per  cent. 

A  greater  capital  has  been  vested  on  turnpike  roads  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  than  in  any  other.  In  less  than  seven  years, 
sixty-seven  companies  have  been  incorporated,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  near  five  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
more  than  3000  miles  of  artificial  roads  ;  and  twenty-one  other 
companies  have  also  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  400,000 
dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  21  toll  bridges.  Although 
no  particular  account  has  been  received  either  of  the  capital 
actually  expended,  of  the  annual  amount  of  tolls,  or  of  the 
materials  of  the  roads,  it  is  known  that  great  progress  has  been 
made :  and  it  has  been  stated  that  900  miles  of  road  were 
already  completed  by  28  companies,  whose  capital  amounted 
to  1,800,000  dollars,  and  who  had  200  miles  of  road  more  to 
finish. 

Those  roads  extend  in  every  direction,  but  particularly  from 
every  town  or  village  on  the  North  river,  westwardly  and  north- 
westwardly, towards  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  those 
of  the  great  lakes.  The  most  expensive  is  that  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady,  fourteen  mile«*  long,  and  which  has  cost  at  the  rate 
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•if  S  10,0W  a  mile.  Near  140  miles  of  roads  extending  west- 
^vardly  from  Albany  and  Schtncctatly,  appear  to  have  cost  at 
the  rate  of  2,5(KJ  or  S  3,(KX)  a  mile.  I'lie  cxptnse  of  all  the 
others  docs  not  seem  on  an  average  to  exceed  S  1,250  a  mile- 
More  detailed  information  has  been  obtained  respecting  the 
roads  in  New  Terse\ ,  Pennsvlvania,  and  INlarvland. 

In  New  Jersey  a  iinnpike  road  has  lately  been  completed 
from  Trenton  to  Brunswick.  'Ihc  distance  is  23  miles  ;  the 
greatest  angle  of  ascent  3  degrees  ;  and  the  road  is  nearly  ia  a 
straight  line,  die  only  considerable  obstruction  being  the  ^^  Sand 
Hills,''  through  which  it  w  as  necessary  to  dig  at  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet,  in  order  not  to  exceed  the  angle  of  ascent.  The 
road  is  36  feet  wide,  fifteen  feet  of  which  are  covered  with 
about  6  inches  of  gravel.  A  few  wooden  bridges  with  stone 
abutments  and  piers  have  been  erected  across  the  intervening 
streams.  Tiie  whole  expense  is  stated  at  S  2,500  a  mile.  From 
Brunswick  the  road  will  be  extended  to  Elizabeth  town,  and  the 
work  is  now  progressing.  Another  road  has  been  undertaken 
in  the  same  state  from  Brunswick  to  Easton,  on  the  river  Dela- 
ware. The  distance  is  43  miles,  of  which  eleven  have  been 
completed,  nt  an  expense  of  S  -^O/M^O.  This  road  will  be  more 
expensive  than  thi!  preceding,  bodi  on  account  of  the  ground, 
the  bridges  being  more  numerous,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  (Mus- 
conekong  mountain)  intervening  ;  and  because  a  more  substan- 
tial facing  or  greater  thickness  of  gravel  is  requisite.  The 
funds  of  the  company  are  exhauj-ted. 

In  Pennsylvania,  artificial  roads  of  the  most  substantial  kind 
have  been  completed,  or  are  progressing,  from  Philadelphia,  in 
sundry  directions. 

The  principal  are  to  Bristol  and  Trenton,  12  miles  of  which 
are  completnl  ;  to  Germantown  and  Perkiomen,  with  two 
branches  to  Willow  (Jrove,  ami  to  Chesnut  1111!;  and  to  Lan- 
caster and  Columbia,  with  a  ()ran<h  to  Ilarrisburj^h. 

The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Perkiomen  is  25  miles 
and  a  quarter ;  the  two  branches  exti-nd,  one  10  miles  and  the 
other  7  miles  and  a  half;  making  together  near  43  miles. 
The  angle  of  ascent  is  -1  degrees  ;  the  bn  :  tlih  of  the  road  fifty 
feet,  (if  which  28  feet,  having  a  convexin  t^f  15  inches,  arc  cover- 
ed \iith  a  strauim  eiih-.r  of  gravel  IH  i.  ches  thick  or  of  pounded 
stones  !  12  ifK  hes  tlTu k.  One  liAi'  of  the  ston«..s  forming  ihe  lower 
piirt  of  tiu:  str;iiuin,  are  broktu  into  pieces  not  more  than  five 
ineiu  s  in  diameter  :  the  other  half  or  upper  part  of  the  stratum 
consists  of  stones  broken  into  pieces  not  more  than  two  inches 
and  a  hulf  in  diameter :  and  this  diillrence  in  the  kize  of  the 
stones  is  le'jn-sfnted  as  a  considerable  defect.     Side  or  summer 
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roads  extend  on  each  side  of  tht  gravel  or  stone  road.  The 
five  miles  next  to  Philadelphia  have  cost  at  the  rate  of  g  14,51/ 
a  mile.  The  other  20  miles  and  a  half  at  the  rate  of  S  10,490 
a  mile.  Yet  there  were  no  natural  impediments,  and  only  small 
bridges  or  culverts  were  necessary.  The  capital  expended  on 
these  25  miles  and  a  half  is  S  285,000 :  the  tolls  amount  to 
S  19,000 :  the  annual  repairs  and  expenses  to  S  10,000:  the  nett 
income  to  about  S  9,000,  or  little  more  than  3  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  expended. 

The  distance  from  the  Schuylkill,  at  Philadelphia,  to  Lancas- 
ter, is  62  miles  and  a  quarter.  Exclusively  of  the  side  or  sum- 
mer roads,  24  feet  of  the  bed  of  the  road  are  covered  with  a 
stratum  of  pounded  stones,  18  inches  thick  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  decreasing  each  way  to  12  inches.  The  Valley  hills 
are  the  most  elevated  and  steep  on  the  road ;  but  the  angle  of 
ascent  nowhere  exceeds  4  degrees.  Stone  bridges  have  beeA 
erected  across  all  the  intervening  streams.  That  across  the 
river  Conestogo,  consisting  of  nine  arches,  is  private  property  ; 
and  the  most  expensive  built  by  the  company,  is  that  across  the 
Brandywine,  consisting  of  three  arches  of  solid  masonry,  and 
which  cost  S  12,000.  The  capital  of  the  company  amounted  to 
S  360,000 ;  but  this  being  insufficient,  it  became  necessary  to 
apply  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tolls  to  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  whole  expense  amounts  to  S  465,000,  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  S  7,500  a  mile.  The  annual  tolls  have  not  yet  exceed- 
ed S  25,000  ;  and  the  annual  repairs  and  expenses  arc  estimated 
at  S  13,000,  leaving  a  nett  income  of  about  S  12,000.  The 
prospect  of  an  increased  profit,  derived  from  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  road,  has  however  raised  the  price  of  that  stock 
nearly  to  par. 

The  Lancaster  road,  the  first  extensive  turnpike  that  was  com- 
pleted in  the  United  States,  is  the  first  link  of  the  great  western 
communication  from  Philadelphia.  It  has  been  extended  ten 
miles  westwardly  to  Columbia  on  the  Susquehannah,  and  another 
branch  is  now  progressing  northwestwardly  to  Harrisburgh,  also 
on  the  Susquehannah,  and  36  miles  from  Lancaster.  The  state 
of  Pennsylvania  has  also  incorporated  two  companies,  in  order  to 
extend  the  road  by  two  different  routes  as  far  as  Piiisburgh  on  the 
Ohio,  and  near  300  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  southern 
route,  following  the  main  post  road,  passes  by  Bedford  and 
Somerset.  The  northern  route  passes  by  Huntingdon  and 
Frankstown,  the  highest  point  to  which  the  Juniata  branch  of  the 
Susquehannah  is  navigable.  To  this  route  thi*  state  has  author- 
ised a  subscription  of  S  100,000. 
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Other  rciads  in  a  north-west  direction  from  Philadelphia, 
towards  the  Cicne^see  and  Fresqii'ish;  on  lake  Erie,  are  also 
progressing,  and  have  been  encourajjed  by  the  subscriptions  or 
donations  of  the  legislature.  They  are  generally  on  a  much  less 
expensive  plan  than  those  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburgh.  A  sec- 
tion of  oO  niilrs  irom  Lausanne  on  the  Lehigh,  to  Ncscopcck  op 
the  Susquehannah,  has  l)een  completed  at  the  expense  of 
8  36,(XX),  by  a  company  ;  and  it  is  intended  to  extend  it  70  miles 
further  to  Newton,  on  the  Tioga  branch  of  the  Susquehannah. 

In  iNIaryland,  roads  extending  from  Baltimore  in  various 
directions  have  lately  been  undertaken  by  several  companies,  and 
are  rapidK'  progressing.  On  the  falls  turnpike,  which  extends  in 
a  northerly  direction,  about  four  miles  of  a  road  22  feet  wide, 
covered  with  a  stratum  of  pounded  stones  10  inches  thick,  and 
having  an  ascent  not  exceeding  four  degrees,  have  been  com- 
pleted at  the  rate  of  8  7,5CK)  a  mile. 

The  "  Keister  town"  turnpike,  in  a  northwestwardly  direc- 
tion, extends  16  miles  to  that  village ;  whence  two  branches,  ex- 
tending one  19  and  the  other  29  miles  farther,  will  enter  Penn- 
sylvania at  two  different  places,  l^he  road,  24  feet  wide,  is 
covered  with  a  stratum  12  inches  thicks  of  pounded  stonesdiot 
more  than  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  angle  of  ascent  does 
not  exceed  three  degrees  and  a  half.  Ten  miles  have  been  com- 
pleted at  the  expense  of  S  10,000  a  mile,  and  the  work  is  pro- 
gressing.    The  capital  of  the  compzmy  amounts  to  S  420,000. 

The  capital  of  the  "  Frederick  town"  turnpike  company 
amounts  to  S  500,000  ;  and  the  company  is  authorised  to  open 
the  great  western  road,  as  far  as  Boonsborough,  beyond  the  Blue 
Kidge,  and  62  miles  from  Baltimore.  The  angle  of  ascent  will 
not  exceed  four  degrees  ;  the  road  has  a  convexity  of  nine 
inches,  and  on  a  breadth  of  22  feet  is  covered  with  a  stratum  10 
inches  thick  of  pounded  stones,  not  exceeding  three  inches  in 
diameter,  ov^r  which  are  spread  two  inches  of  gravel^ or  coarse 
sand.  The  6rst  20  miles  next  to  Baltimore  have  cost  at  the  rate 
of  S  9,000,  and  the  next  17  miles  are  contracted  for  at  the  rate  of 
S  7,0(X)  a  mile. 

The  distance  from  Boonsl)orough  to  Cumberland,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  following  the  present  road,  is  7S 
miles ;  and  although  the  company  is  not  yet  authorised  to  extend 
the  turnpike  to  that  place,  the  ground  has  been  surveyed,  and  it 
is  ascertained  that  the  road  may  be  continued  with  an  angle  of 
ascent  not  exceeding  four  degrees.  The  ascent  of  the  road  laid 
out  by  the  United  States  from  Cumberland  to  Brownsville,  on 
the  Monongahela,  does  not  exceed  five  degrees,  and  the  distance 
is  72  miles  :  making  the  whole  distance  of  a  turnpike  road  from 
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Baltimore  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio,  207  miles.  Tlio 
distance  from  the  City  of  Washington  to  the  same  spot  on  the 
Monongahela  is  some  miles  shorter,  being,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  shortest  communication  between  tide  water  and  the 
navigable  western  waters. 

South  of  the  Potomac  few  artificial  roads  have  been  under- 
taken. From  Alexandria  one  is  now  progressing  in  a  north- 
westwardly direction  towards  Middleburgh.  Another  has  lately 
been  commenced  from  Richmond  to  Ross's  coal  mine.  But  the 
only  one  which,  so  far  as  any  accounts  have  been  received,  is 
completed,  extends  12  miles  froni  Manchester,  opposite  to  Rich- 
mond, in  a  westwardly  direction  to  the  coal  mines  of  Falling 
creek.  This  road,  36  feet  wide,  is  gravelled,  and  has  cost 
S  50,000 ;  but  the  last  four  miles  did  not  cost  more  than  at  the 
rate  of  S  3,000  a  mile.  Yet  it  is  sufficiently  substantial, the  route 
being  ver)'  level,  to  admit  waggons  carrying  four  tons. 

The  greater  progress  made  in  the  improvement  of  roads  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  union,  must  be  principally  ascribed  to  a 
more  compact  population,  which  renders  those  improvements 
more  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  with  greater 
facility  the  means  of  eflccting  them.  The  same  difference  is 
perceptible  in  the  number  of  bridges  erected  in  the  several 
states. 

In  the  eastern  states,  and  particularly  Massachusetts,  wooden 
bridges,  uniting  boldness  to  elegance,  and  having  no  defect  but 
want  of  durability^  have  been  erected  over  the  broadest  and 
deepest  rivers.  In  the  lower  counties  of  Pennsylvania  stone 
bridges  are  generally  found  across  all  the  small  streams.  Both 
in  that  state,  and  at  some  distance  eastwardly,  bridges  with  stone 
piers  and  abutments,  and  a  wooden  superstructure,  are  common 
t>ver  wide  rivers.  Of  these  the  most  expensive,  and  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  in  the  United  States,  is  the  permanent 
Schuylkill  bridge  near  Philadelphia,  erected  by  a  company  at  an 
expense  of  g  300,000.  Its  length,  including  the  abutments,  does 
not  exceed  750  feet,  and  it  is  supported  only  by  two  piers  and 
the  abutments.  But  those  piers,  195  feet  apart,  are  of  the  most 
solid  workmanship,  and  one  of  them  was  sunk  at  a  depth  of  more 
than  24  feet  below  low  water.  The  bridge  is  42  feet  wide,  and 
the  wooden  superstructure  is  enclosed,  and  covered  with  a  shingle 
roof. 

The  want  of  bridges  south  of  Pennsylvania,  even  on  the  main 
j)ost  road,  is  sensibly  felt.  One  lately  thrown  across  the  Poto- 
mac, three  miles  above  the  city  of  Washington,  and  which,  with- 
out any  intervening  piers,  is  wholly  suspended  to  iron  chains  ex- 
tending from  hank  to  bank,  deserves  notice  on  account  of  the 
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boldness  of  its  construction,  and  of  its  comparative  cheapness^ 
The  principle  of  this  new  plan,  derived  from  the  tenacity  ot  iron, 
seems  applicable  to  all  rapid  streams  of  a  moderate  breadth. 

The  general  principles  of  improved  roads  seem  to  be :  lat,  the 
reduction  of  hills,  by  diminishing  the  angle  of  ascent,  which  ought 
not  to  exceed,  whenever  practicaljle,  three  degrees  and  a  half^ 
and  under  no  circumstances  five  degrees  :  2d,  a  sufficient  con- 
vexity in  the  bed  of  the  road,  together  with  ditches  and  drains, 
all  which  are  intended  to  prevent  the  injury  caused  by  standing 
water  or  freshets  :  3d,  an  artificial  bed  of  pounded  stones  or 
gravel,  sufficiently  substantial  to  support  the  weight  of  the  car- 
riages in  general  use  on  the  road,  either  for  the  conveyance  of 
persons,  or  for  the  transportation  of  merchandize. 

On  the  last  point  it  appears,  from  the  facts  already  stated,  or 
scattered  in  the  communications  received  on  tliat  subject :  1st, 
That  the  stones  ought  to  be  similar  in  quality,  and  reduced  to  the 
same  size,  which  should  not  exceed  three  inches  in  diameter : 
2d,  That  the  preferable  qualities  of  stone,  rank  in  the  following 
order — hard  lilac k  slone,  granite,  flint  or  quartz,  blue  limestone, 
white  ditto  :  3cl,  That  the  stratum  may  be  either  of  pounded 
stones  12  inches  thick,  or  of  pounded  stones  10  inches  thick,  with 
two  inches  of  gravel  sj^read  over  the  stones ;  or  entirely  of  gravel 
18  inches  thick  :  4th,  That  when  the  materials  are  equally  con- 
venient, the  expense  of  those  three  modes  will  not  materially 
differ,  but  that  the  rate  of  expense  depends  principally  on  the 
•iuml>er  of  hills  and  bridges,  distance  of  materials,  breadth  of  the 
road,  and  price  of  lal)Our :  and  5th,  That  the  general  adoption  of 
broad  wheels  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  loads,  is  necessary 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  expected  from  the  most 
substantial  artificial  roads.  On  the  degree  of  convexity,  and  on 
the  proper  shape  to  be  given  to  the  natural  bed  of  the  road  under 
the  artificial  stratum,  a  diversity  of  opinions  seems  to  prevail. 

The  roads  heretofore  made  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
glasses. 

1-  Those  where  the  only  improvement  consists  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  hilh,  and  in  the  convexity  and  ditches  of  the  road,  where- 
by the  angle  of  ascent  is  rend.^red  more  easy,  and  standing  water 
excluded  ;  but  where  the  natural  soil  is  used  without  any  artifi- 
r-ial  stratum.  The  <  xj)ens{*  of  these  roads  may  vary,  according 
to  local  circunibtances,  and  the  perfection  of  the  work,  from 
500  to  1000  doll.'us  a  mile.  Tliey  are  most  g^nt rally  in  use  in 
the  eastern  states,  and  may  !)e  introduced  with  advantage  in  all 
.'.hose  fli?.tricts  of  countrv,  wliere  wealth  does  not  admit  more  ex- 
pensive  improvements,  or  where  the  materials  of  an  artificial 
•  trritum  nr-:  a!top:ether  wantinji^:.     It  is  onl}'  in  the  last  case,  that 
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they  may  be  considered  as  a  national  object';  and  no  other  im- 
provement besides  bridges  and  causeways,  is  perhaps  practicable 
m  the  lower  country  of  the  southern  states.  Iron,  and  even 
timber  rail  roads,  may  however  be  sometimes  substituted  in 
those  level  parts  of  the  country,  where  stones  and  gravel  are  not  f 
to  be  found. 

2.  Roads  prepared  as  above,  of  a  reduced  breadth,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  co^t  of  gravel,  not  more  than  six  or  nine 
inches  thick  ;  such  as  the  turnpike  lately  made  between  Trenton 
and  Brunswick.  These  roads,  the  expense  of  which  may  be 
estimated  at  about  %  3,000  a  mile,  may  be  used  wherever  the 
frost  does  not  materially  affect  them,  and  in  every  climate,  when 
they  are  intended  principally  for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  and 
not  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  loads. 

3.  The  artificial  roads  of  the  best  construction^  such  as  have 
been  already  described.  These,  when  not  exceeding  22  feet  in 
breadth,  and  except  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  will  cost  at 
the  rate  of  8  7,000  a  mile,  exclusively  of  bridges  over  large 
rivers.  And  they  must  be  resorted  to  whenever  a  commercial 
road  for  heavy  transportation  is  intended,  particularly  in  the 
middle  states,  or  rather  in  the  United  States,  between  41  and  36 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  North  of  the  41  st  degree,  the  snow 
lies  generally  during  the  whole  winter ;  and  the  great  bulk  of 
heavy  tran^ortation  is  effected  in  sleighs  during  that  season. 
There  is  therefore  less  necessity  for  using  the  roads  in  the 
spring ;  and  they  are  also  better  protected  against  the  effects  of 
tne  frost  by  the  snow.  South  of  the  36th  degree,  which  in  the 
Atlantic  states  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the  great 
cotton  cultivation,  the  frost  does  not  materially  injure  the  road^. 
It  is  between  those  two  extremes  that  the  most  substantial  are 
required ;  and  it  also  happens  that  the  great  land  communica- 
tions with  the  western  country,  which  considerably  increase 
the  amount  of  transportation,  are  principally  within  the  same 
limits. 

The  same  principles,  which  have  directed  the  arrangement 
adopted  in  this  report  in  relation  to  canals,  will  also  point  out 
those  roads  which  seem  in  the  first  instance  to  claim  the  patron- 
age of  the  general  government. 

Those  which  appear  most  necessary  for  the  communications 
between  the  Atlantic  and  western  rivers  have  already  been  men- 
tioned under  that  head ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  water 
communication  between  the  North  river  and  the  great  lakes 
ought  to  take  the  precedence  of  any  other  in  that  direction. 

That  road  which  therefore  seems  exclusively  to  claim  public 
attention,  is  a  great  turnpike  extending  from  Maioe  to  Georgia) 

VOL.  III.  36 
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in  the  general  direction  of  the  sea  coast  and  main  post  road| 
and  passing  through  all  the  principal  sea  ports.  The  generit 
convenience  and  importance  of  such  a  work  are  too  obvious  to 
require  any  comments :  and  the  expense  seems  to  be  the  prima- 
ry object  of  consideration. 

The  distance  will  be  roughly  estimated  at  1,600  miles;  and 
from  what  has  been  stated  on  the  subject  of  roads  generally,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  greater  part  of  the  road  being  intended 
almost  exclusively  for  travelling,  and  not  for  transportation  of 
heavy  articles,  the  expense  cannot  exceed  the  rate  of  jS  3,000  a 
mile.  For  although  some  detached  portions  of  the  route,  being 
commercial  roads,  must  be  improved  as  such,  and  at  a  greater 
expense  ;  an  equivalent  reduction  in  other  parts  will  result  from 
those  portions  which  are  already  improved  by  private  compa- 
nies, and  from  the  impossibility,  for  want  of  materials  for  an 
artificial  stratum,  of  going  in  some  places  beyond  what  has  been 
described  as  the  first  or  cheapest  species  of  turnpikes.  The 
whole  expense  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  JH  4,800,000» 

A  secondary  object,  but  of  more  importance  to  government 
than  to  individuals,  would  be  the  improvement,  on  a  much  less 
expensive  scale,  of  certain  portions  of  roads  leading  to  some 
points,  on  the  extremes  of  the  union,  intended  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  progress  of  the  mail,  and  the 
prompt  transmission  of  information  of  a  public  nature.  The 
points  contemplated,  are  Detroit,  St.  Louis  in  Upper  Louisiana) 
and  New  Orleans.  The  portions  of  road  which,  traversing  a 
wilderness,  cannot  be  improved  without  the  aid  of  the  United 
States,  are  :  from  the  Tuscarora  branch  of  the  Muskingum  to 
Detroit ;  from  Cincinnati,  by  Vincennes,  to  St.  Louis ;  and 
from  Nashville  in  Tennessee,  or  Athens  in  Georgia,  to  Natches* 
The  expense  necessary  to  enable  the  mail  and  even  stages  to 
proceed  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  a  day,  may,  at  the  rate  of  about 
i  200  a  mile,  including  bridges  over  all  the  small  streams,  be  es- 
timated for  those  three  roads,  at  S  200,000. 

RECAPITULATION  AND  RESOURCES. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  respectfully  suggested 
as  most  important,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
tween the  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  United  States,  will 
now  be  recapitulated  ;  and  their  expense  compared  with  the  re- 
sources applicable  to  that  object. 

I.  From  north  to  south,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  sea 
coast : 
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t«  Canals  opening  an  inland  navigation  Dollars. 

for  sea  vessels  from  Massachusetts  to 

North  Carolina^  being  more  than  two 

thirds  of  the  Atlantic  sea  coast  of  the  ^^ 

United   States,   and   across  all  the 

principal  capes,  cape  Fear  excepted      3,000,000  ^ 

2,  A  great  turnpike  road  from  Maine 

to  Georgia,  along  the  whole  extent  of 

the  Atlantic  sea  coast,  4,800,000 


II.  From  east  to  west,  forming  com- 
munications across  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  western  rivers  : 

1.  Improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
four  great  Atlantic  rivers,  including 

canals  parallel  to  them,  1,500,000 

2.  Four  first  rate  turnpike  roads  from 
those  rivers  across  tne  mountains,  to 

the  four  corresponding  western  rivers,  2,800,000 

3.  Canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,        300,000 

4.  Improvement  of  roads  to  Detroit, 

St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  200,000 


7,800,000 


III.  In  a  northern  and  north-western 
direction,  forming  inland  navigations 
between  the  Atlantic  sea  coast  and  the 
great  lakes  and  the  St.  Laurence  : 

1.  Inland  navigation  between  the  North 

fiver  and  lake  Champlain,  800,000 

2.  Great  inland  navigation,  opened  the 
whole  way  by  canals,  from  the  North 

river  to  lake  Ontario,  2,200,000 

3.  Canal  around  the  falls  and  rapids  of 
Niagara,  opening  a  sloop  navigation 
from  lake  Ontario  to  the  upper  lakes, 
as  far  as  the  extremities  of  lake 
Michigan,  1,000,000 


4,800,000 


4,000,000 


Making  together,  g  16,600,000 

IV.  The  great  geographical  features  of  the  country  have 
been  solely  adhered  to  in  pointing  out  those  lines  of  communi- 
cation :  and  these  appear  to  embrace  all  the  great  interests  of 
the  union,  and  to  be  calculated  to  diffuse  and  encrease  the  na- 
tional wealth  in  a  very  general  way,  by  opening  an  intercourse 
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between  the  remotest  extremes  of  the  United  States.  Yet  it 
must  necessarily  result  from  an  adherence  to  that  principle,  that 
those  parts  of  the  Adantic  states  through  which  the  great  west- 
em  and  north-west  communications  will  be  carried,  must,  in 
addition  to  the  general  advantages  in  which  they  will  pardd- 
pate,  receive  from  those  communications  greater  local  and'im* 
mediate  benefits,  than  the  eastern,  and  perhaps  southern  states. 
As  the  expense  must  be  defrayed  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
union,  justice,  and  perhaps  policy  not  less  than  justice,  seem  to 
require  that  a  number  of  local  improvements,  sufficient  to 
equalize  the  advantages,  should  also  be  undertaken  in  those 
states,  parts  of  states,  or  districts,  which  are  less  immediately 
interested  in  those  inland  communications.  Arithmetical  pre- 
cision cannot  indeed  be  obtained  in  objects  of  that  kind  ;  nor 
would  an  apportionment  of  the  monies  applied,  according  to  the 
population  of  each  state,  be  either  just  or  practicable ;  since 
roads,  and  particularly  canub,  are  often  of  greater  utility  to  the 
states  which  they  unite,  than  to  those  through  which  they  pass* 
But  a  sufficient  number  of  local  improvements,  consisting  either 
of  roads  or  canals,  may  without  any  material  difficulty  be  se- 
lected so  as  to  do  substantial  justice,  and  give  general  satisfac- 
tion. Without  pretending  to  suggest  what  would  be  the  addi- 
tional sum  necessary  for  that  object,  it  will,  for  the  sake  of  round 
numbers,  be  estimated  at  3,400,000 

Which  added  to  the  sum  estimated  for  general 

improvements,  1 6,600,000 

Would  make  an  aggregate  of  twenty  millions 
of  dollars,  20,000,000 

An  annual  appropriation  of  two  million  of  dollars,  would  ac- 
complish all  those  great  objects  in  10  years,  and  may,  without  in- 
convenience, be  supplied  in  time  of  peace,  by  the  existing 
revenues  and  resources  of  the  United  States.  Tliis  may  be  ex- 
emplified in  several  ways. 

The  annual  appropriation  on  account  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  has,  during  the  last  six  years,  amount- 
ed to  S  8,000,000.  After  the  present  year,  or,  at  farthest,  after 
the  ensuing  year,  the  sum  which,  on  account  of  the  irredeema- 
ble nature  of  the  remaining  debt,  may  be  applied  to  that  object, 
cannot  in  any  one  year  exceed  S  4,600,000,  leaving  therefore, 
from  that  source  alone,  an  annual  surplus  of  3,400,000,  applica- 
ble to  any  other  object. 

From  the  1st  January,  1801,  to  the  let  January,  1809,  a 
period  of  eight  years,  the  United  States  shall  have  discharged 
about  34,000,000  of  the  principal  of  the  old  debt,  or,  deducSng 
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the  Louisiana  debt,  incurred  during  the  same  period,  and  not 
yet  discharged,  about  S  23,000,000.  They  may,  with  equal 
facility,  apply,  in  a  period  of  10  years,  a  sum  of  20,000,000  to 
internal  improvements. 

The  annual  permanent  revenue  of  the  United  States,  calculat- 
ed on  a  state  of  general  peace,  and  on  the  most  moderaite  esti- 
mate, was,  in  a  report  made  to  congress  on  the  6th  day  of 
December,  1806,  computed  for  the  years  1809—1815,  at 
g  14,000,000.  The  annual  expenses  on  the  peace  establish- 
ment, and  including  the  g 4,600,000,  on  account  of  the  debt,  and 
8400,000  dollars  for  contingencies,  do  not  exceed  eight  millions 
and  a  half,  leaving  an  annual  surplus  of  five  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars.  To  provide  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the 
country,  is  tmdoubtedly  the  object  to  which  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  must,  in  the  first^instance,  be  applied,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  if  the  times  shall  require  it.  But  it  is 
believed,  that  in  times  of  peace  (and  to  such  period  only  are 
these  remarks  applicable)  the  surplus  will  be  amply  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  all  the  preparatory  measures  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  which  prudence  may  suggest,  and  to  pay  the  sum 
destined  for  internal  improvements.  Three  millions  annually 
applied  during  the  same  period  of  ten  years,  would  arm  every 
man  in  the  United  States,  fill  the  public  arsenals  and  magazines, 
erect  every  battery  and  fortification  that  could  be  manned,  and 
even,  if  thought  eligible,  build  a  navy.  That  the  whole  surplus 
would  be  inadequate  to  the  support  of  any  considerable  increase 
of  the  land  or  naval  force  kept  in  actual  service  in  time  of  peace, 
will  be  readily  admitted.  But  such  a  system  is  not  contemplat- 
ed :  if  ever  adopted,  the  objects  of  this  report  must  probably 
be  abandoned.  For,  it  has  not  heretofore  been  found  an  easy 
task  for  any  government  to  indulge  in  that  species  of  expenses, 
which,  leaving  no  trace  behind  it,  adds  nothing  to  the  real 
strength  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for 
either  its  permanent  defence  or  improvement. 

It  must  no't  be  omitted)  that  the  facility  of  communications 
constitutes,  particularly  in-  the  United  States,  an  important 
branch  of  national  defence.  Their  extensive  territory  opposes 
a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  an  enemy.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  regular  forces  which  may  be  raised, 
necessarily  limited  by  the  population,  will  for  many  years  be 
inconsiderable  when  compared  with  that  extent  of  territory.  . 
That  defect  cannot  otherwise  be  supplied  than  by  those  great 
national  improvements,  which  will  afford  the  means  of  a  rapid 
concentration  of  that  regular  force,  and  of  a  formidable  body 
of  militia,  on  any  given  point. 

Amongst  the  resources  of  the  union,  there  is  one  which  from 
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its  nature  seems  more  particularly  applicable  to  internal  im- 
provements. Exclusively  of  Louisiana,  the  general  government 
possesses,  in  trust  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  about  one 
hundred  millions  of  acres  fit  for  cultivation,  north  of  the  river 
Ohio,  and  near  fifty  millions  south  of  the  state  of  Tenneapee. 
For  the  disposition  of  those  lands  a  plan  has  been  adopted,  cal- 
culated to  enable  every  industrious  citizen  to  become  a  freehold- 
er, to  secure  indisputable  titles  to  the  purchasers,  to  obtain  a 
national  revenue,  and  above  all  to  suppress  monopoly.  Its 
success  has  surpassed  that  of  every  former  attempt,  and  exceed- 
ed the  expectations  of  its  authors.  But  a  higher  price  than  had 
usually  been  paid  for  waste  lands  by  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
frontier  became  an  unavoidable  ingredient  of  a  system  intended 
for  general  benefit,  and  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
public  lands  being  engrossed  by  individuals  possessing  greater 
wealth,  activity,  or  local  advantages.  It  is  believed  that  nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  to  the  purchasers,  and  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  western  states  generally,  or  better  calculated  to  re- 
move popular  objections,  and  to  defeat  insidious  efforts,  than 
the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  improvements 
conferring  general  advantages  on  the  nation,  and  an  immediate 
benefit  on  the  purchasers  and  inhabitants  themselves*  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  United  States,  considered  merely  as  owners 
of  the  soil,  are  also  deeply  interested  in  the  opening  of  those 
communications,  which  must  necessarily  enhance  the  value  of 
their  property.  Thus  the  opening  of  an  inland  navigation  from 
tide  water  to  the  great  lakes,  would  immediately  give  to.  the 
great  body  of  lands  bordering  on  those  lakes,  as  great  value  as 
if  they  were  situated  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  by 
land  from  the  sea  coast.  And  if  the  proceeds  of  the  first  tcni 
millions  of  acres  which  may  be  sold,  were  applied  to  such  im- 
provements, the  United  States  would  be  amply  repaid  in  the 
sale  of  the  other  ninety  millions. 

The  annual  appropriation  of  two  millions  of  dollars  drawn 
from  the  general  revenues  of  the  union,  winch  has  been  suggest- 
ed, could  operate  to  its  full  extent  only  in  times  of  peace  and 
under  prosperous  circumstances.  The  appplication  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  might  perhaps  be  niade 
permanent  until  it  had  amounted  to  a  certain  sum,  and  unul 
the  most  important  improvements  had  been  effected.  The 
fund  created  by  those  improvements,  the  expense  of  which  has 
been  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  would  afterwards 
become  itself  a  perpetual  resource  for  further  improvements. 
Although  some  of  those  first  communications  should  not  be- 
come immediately  productive,  and  although  .the  same 
policy,  which  dictated  the  measure,  would  consider  them  1 
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objects  of  revenue  to  government,  than  of  increased  wealth  and 
general  convenience  to  the  nation,  yet  they  would  all  sooner  or 
later  acquire,  as  productive  property,  their  par  value.  When- 
ever that  had  taken  place  in  relation  to  any  of  them,  the  stock 
might  be  sold  to  individuals  or  companies,  and  the  proceeds  ap- 
plied to  a  new  improvement.  And  by  persevering  in  that  plan, 
a  succession  of  improvements  would  be  effected  until  every  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  in- 
land navigation  and  improved  roads,  of  which  it  was  suscepti- 
ble. To  effect  that  great  object,  a  disbursement  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  applied  with  more  or  less  rapidity  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States,  would  be  amply 
sufficient. 

The  manner  in  which  the  public  monies  may  be  applied  to 
such  objects  remains  to  be  considered. 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  cannot  under  the  consti- 
tution open  any  road  or  canal,  without  the  consent  of  the  state 
through  which  such  road  or  canal  must  pass.  In  order  there- 
fore to  remove  every  impediment  to  a  national  plan  of  internal 
improvements,  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  suggested 
by  the  executive  when  the  subject  was  recommended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  congress.  Until  this  be  obtained,  the  assent  of 
the  states  being  necessary  for  each  improvement,  the  modifica- 
tions under  which  that  assent  may  be  given,  will  necessarily 
controul  the  manner  of  applying  the  money.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, observed,  that  in  relation  to  tho  specific  improvements 
which  have  been  suggested,  there  is  hardly  any  which  is  net 
either  already  authorised  by  the  states  respectively,  or  so  imme- 
diately beneficial  to  them,  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that 
no  material  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  that  respect. 

The  monies  may  be  applied  in  two  different  manners :  the 
United  States  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  states,  undertake  some 
of  the  works  at  their  sole  expense  ;  or  they  may  subscribe  a 
certain  number  of  shares  of  ihe  stock  of  companies  incorporat- 
ed for  the  purpose.  Loans  might  also  in  some  instances  be 
made  to  such  companies.  The  first  mode  would  perhaps,  by 
effectually  controlling  local  interests,  give  the  most  proper 
general  direction  to  the  work.  Its  details  would  probably  be 
executed  on  a  more  economical  plan  by  private  companies. 
Both  modes  may  perhaps  be  blended  together,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  advantages  pertaining  to  each.  But  the  modifications  oi 
which  the  plan  is  susceptible  must  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  work,  and  of  the  charters,  and  seem  to  belong  to  that 
class  of  details,  which  are  not  the  immediate  subject  of  con- 
sideration. 
At  present  the  only  work  undertaken  by  the  United  States  at 
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their  sole  expense,  and  to  which  the  assent  of  the  states  has  been 
obtained,  is  the  road  from  Cumberland  to  Brownsville.  An 
appropriation  may  for  that  purpose  be  made  at  any  time.  In 
relation  to  all  other  works,  the  United  States  have  nothing  at 
this  time  in  their  power  but  to  assist  those  already  authorised ; 
either  by  loans  or  by  becoming  stockholders  ;  and  the  last  mode 
appears  the  most  eligible.  The  only  companies  incorporated 
for  effecting  some  of  the  improvements  considered  in  this  re« 

Srt  as  of  national  and  first-rate  importance,  which  have  applied 
r  such  assistance,  are  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  the 
Susquehannah  canal,  and  the  Dismal  swamp  companies ;  and 
authority  might  be  given  to  subscribe  a  certain  number  of  shares 
to  each,  on  condition  that  the  plan  of  the  work  to  be  executed 
should  be  approved  by  the  general  government.  A  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Ohio  canal,  to  the  Pittsburgh  road,  and  perhaps  to 
some  other  objects  not  fully  ascertained,  is  also  practicable  at 
this  time- 
As  an  important  basis  of  the  general  system,  an  immediate 
authority  might  also  be  given  to  take  the  surveys  and  levels  of 
the  routes  of  the  most  important  roads  and  canals  which  are 
contemplated :  a  work  always  useful,  and  by  which  the  practi- 
cability and  expense  of  the  undertakings  would  be  ascertained 
with  much  more  correctness  than  in  this  report.  A  moderate 
appropriation  would  be  sufficient  for  those  several  objects. 

In  the  selection  of  the  objects  submitted  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  senate,  as  claiming  in  the  first  instance  the  aid  of 
the  general  government,  general  principles  have  been  adhered 
to,  as  best  calculated  to  suppress  every  bias  of  partiality  to  par- 
ticular objects.  Yet  some  such  bias,  of  which  no  individual 
is  perfectly  free,  may,  without  being  felt,  have  operated  on  this 
report.  The  national  legislature  alone,  embracing  every  local 
interest  and  superior  to  every  local  consideration,  is  competent 
to  the  selection  of  such  national  objects*  The  materials  con- 
tained in  the  papers  herewith  transmitted,  and  the  information 
to  be  derived  from  surveys  taken  under  the  authority  of  the 
general  government,  will  furnish  the  facts  necessary  for  a  cor- 
rect decision.  Two  communications,  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Latrobe, 
and  by  Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  marked  E  and  F,  are  in  the  mean 
while  respectfully  referred  to,  as  containing  much  interesting 
practical  information,  connected  with  observations  of  a  genersd 
nature,  on  the  subject. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Treasury  Department, 
4th  April,  1808. 
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CIRCULAR  QUERIES, 

By  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  in  order  to  obtain  informu^ 

tion. 

Note.    All  the  documents  were  obtained  in  answer  to  those  queries. 

§>ueries  respecting  Canals* 

1.  Points  united  by  canal,  and  their  distance  by  said  ca- 
nal. 

2.  Elevation  of  the  highest  ground  through  which  canal 
passes ;  descent  thence  to  the  two  extremities;  and  number  of 
miles  where  canal  is  level. 

3.  Number,  dimensions,  contents,  construction,  and  situ- 
ation of  locks. 

4.  Supply  of  water ;  whence  ol)tained ;  its  amount  reduced 
to  cubic  feet  per  minute,  hour,  or  day ;  its  elevation  above 
the  highest  point  of  the  canal;  length  W  feeders;  situation 
ana  contents  of  reservoirs.  What  additional  resources  may 
be  resorted  to  if  the  present  supply  should  fall  short  of  the 
qu  a n  I  i  ty  w  anted  ? 

5.  Designation  of  such  parts  of  the  route  where  the  natu- 
ral or  improved  bed  of  rivers  is  used. 

6.  Depth  and  breadth  of  canal ;  burthen  of  vessels ;  breadth 
of  towing  paths. 

7.  Aqueducts  across  valleys  or  rivers ;  tunnels  through 
hills ;  bridges  across  the  canal.  . 

8.  Particular  obstructions  and  difficulties  surmounted  or  to 
be  encountered. 

9.  Defects  either  in  the  plan  or  execution,  and  the  propo- 
sed remedies. 

10.  Estimate  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels ;  species,  weight, 
and  value  of  the  articles  annually  conveyed  by  the  canal; 
expense  of  carriage  by  canul,  compared  with  land  or  river 
carriage  before  canal  was  made ;  time  employed  in  naviga« 
ting  through  the  whole  canal. 

11.  Capital  already  expended,  vested,  or  wanted,  for  com- 
pleting the  work. 

12.  Expenses  per  mile  and  in  the  whole,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  of  every  component  part  of  the  work  in  all  its 
details. 

vor..  rti.  ^7' 
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13.  Kate  and  gross  amount  of  tolls;  annual  expenses  of 
repairs  and  contingencies ;  annual  nett  income. 

14.  Substance  of  charters  and  acts  of  legislature  on  the 

subject. 

Slueries  respecting  Artificial  Roads. 

1.  Points  united  and  their  distance. 

2.  Elevation  of  the  hills  over  which  the  road  passes  ;  great- 
est angle  of  ascent  which  has  been  allowed. 

3.  Breadth,  form,  materials  of  the  artificial  road. 

4.  Bridges,  their  dimensions,  materials,  construction. 

5.  Particular  obstructions  and  difficulties  surmounted,  or 
to  be  encountered. 

6.  Expenses  per  mile,  and  in  the  whole,  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, of  every  component  part  of  the  work  in  all  its  detaik 
vie.  forming  the  bed  of  the  road  cutting  hills,  quarrying, 
transporting,  breaking,  laying  stones  or  gravel,  &c« 

r.  Capital  already  expended,  vested,  or  wanted  for  com- 
pleting the  work. 

8.  Rate  and  gross  amount  of  tolls;  annual  expenses  of  re- 
pairs and  contingencies  ;  annual  nett  income.  , 

9.  Substance  of  charters  and  acts  of  legislature  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

MR.  LATROBE'S  COMMUNICATION. 

(K.) 
Sii\  MashingiQUy  March  16,    1808. 

I  have  the  jionour  of  yjur  letter  of  the  29ih  of  July,  IBOr, 
transmitting  to  me  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  2cl  of  March,  1807,  together  with 
a  list  of  queries  respecting  artificial  navigations,  and  canals, 
to  which  you  request  my  answer  and  opinion. 

In  Older  to  give  you  al!  the  information  on  this  subject 
which  you  wish,  and  I  possess,  and  in  the  most  condensed 
form,  I  ask  your  permission  to  depart  from  the  order  which 
your  questions  demand,  and  after  treating  the  subject  gene- 
rally, to  enter  upon  an  account  of  those  work^;,  in  detail,  with 
which  my  personal  experience  has  made  me  more  particularlv 
acquainted. 

The  most  striking  circumstance  in  a  view  of  tl*.^  Atlantif; 
states  ot  the  union,  in  relation  to  the  imnroven.cnt  of  their 
internal  navigation,  is  the  uniformity  of  tlie  natural  arrange- 
ment of  the  rivers  and  mountains,  and  that  this  arrangement 
differs  from  that  of  every  other  country  in  which  artificial 
navigation  has  been  attempted. 
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In  other  countries  the  general  course  of  all  the  rivers  is 
between  the  mountains,  and  along  the  valleys ;  in  this,  the 
general  course  of  all  the  rivers  is  across  that  of  the  moun- 
tains and  of  the  valleys.  Our  mountains,  from  their  termi* 
nation  to  the  south-west  in  Georgia,  hold  a  course  to  the  cast 
of  north ;  the  general  direction  of  our  principal  rivers  into 
the  east  of  south,  and  on  inspection  of  the  map,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  as  the  direction  of  the  mountains  to  the  N.  E, 
of  the  Delaware,  becomes  more  easterly,  so  do  our  rivers 
acquire  a  more  southern  course,  always  crossing  the  moun- 
tains at  nearly  the  same  angle. 

Our  rivers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  ;— 

Primary  rivers^  that  discharge  their  water  immediately 
into  the  ocean.  Of  these  the  relative  magnitude  mightl  be 
rated  according  to  the  surface  they  respectively  drain :  Secon* 
dary  rivers^  or  such  as  fall  into  the  first,  above  their  tide  wa- 
ter;  and  creeks^  properly  so  called,  which  ris<v below  the  falls 
of  the  first  rivei*s,  or  rather  collect  the  water  of  the  level  land 
below  the  falls,  and  discharge  it  into  the  tide  waters. 

Of  our  primary  rivers^  the  Susquehannah  is  the  principal* 
By  a  great  dogree  of  geographical  injustice,  this  mighty  ri- 
ver loses  its  name  at  the  foot  of  its  falls,  and  is  called  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  from  thence  to  the  ocean  ;  althougli  its  width 
compared  with  its  length,  forbids  the  term  of  bay  to  be  ap- 
plied to  what  is  called  the  Chesapeake.  All  of  these  rivers 
cross  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  course  the  direction  of  the 
mountains.  Of  the  secondarif  rivers^  manv  of  which  are  of 
great  importance  and  magnitude,  some  and  perhaps  the  great- 
est number  hold  a  course  parallel  to  the  mountains,  as  the  She- 
nandoe,  the  Conogocheague,  the  Lehigh,  &c.  draining  the 
valleys,  and  receiving  the  torrents  of  the  mountains. 

The  third  order  of  our  water  courses  rise  either  in  the  low- 
est ridge  of  our  hills,  which  I  will  call  the  granite  ridge,  and 
over  which  all  our  principal  rivers,  from  Georgia  to  the  Hud- 
son, fall,  and  then  run  through  the  alluvial  country  which  lies 
between  the  granite  ridge  and  the  ocean ;— ^-as,  for  instance, 
the  Notoway,  the  Blackwater,  the  Meherrin,  the  Annacosta 
(eastern  branch  of  Potomac),  the  Elk  river,  and  the  very 
important  creek  in  the  state  6f  Delaware,  the  Christiana  ;^p* 
or  they  are  merely  drains  of  the  alluvial  country,  assuming 
an  appearance  of  importance  below  the  head  of  the  tide, 
above  which  they  are  mere  torrents,  almost  dry  in  the  au- 
tumn. Such  streams  arc  all  the  rivers  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Chesapeake,  and  of  the  Lower  part  of  the  Jerseys, 
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and  innumerable  water  courses,  forming  large  estuaries  in 
the  southern  states. 

Our  great  north-western  lakes  from  their  first  source  to 
the  eastern  end  of  lake  Eric,  may  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  great  river  St.  Laurence,  following  the  direction  of 
the  rest  of  our  rivers,  until  opposed  by  the  northern  extremi- 
ty of  the  Allegheny.  From  thence  its  course  follows  the 
valley  west  of  the  Allegheny,  through  lake  Ontario  to  the 
ocean,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
mountain  in  its  course. 

This  general  view  of  the  construction  of  our  country  was 
necessary  in  order  to  undertsand  the  general  principles  on 
which  our  artificial  navigation  can  be  so  conducted,  as  to  be 
useful,  or  even  practicable ;  and  to  explain  why  connections 
of  waters  which  on  the  map  appear  advantageous  and  feasi- 
ble, would  be  useless,  and  perhaps  impracticable,  by  any  ef- 
fort of  art. 

Two  principal  objects  will  dictate  all  the  exertions  towards 
the  improvement  of  our  internal  navigation,  which  can  for 
many  years  to  come  be  attempted:  1.  To  carr}'  our  produce 
by  water  to  the  nearest  port  for  its  exportationf  and  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  articles :  2.  To  exchange  by  internal 
commerce  the  articles  reciprocally  deficient  on  lines  parallel 
to  the  sea  coast.  Canals,  the  use  of  which  arises  from  manu- 
facturing activity,  will  not  probably  be  soon  required. 

The  first  object, — as  all  our  principal  rivers  run  seaward, 
and  generally  by  the  shortest  course, — must  be  attained  by 
the  natural  or  improved  navigation  of  the  rivers  themselves 
or  by  canals  cut  parallel  to  them:  the  second  may  often  re- 
quire a  navigation  parallel  to  the  valleys,  so  as  to  communi- 
cate one  principal  river  wifh  another. 

The  former  attempt  at  improved  navigation  has  alreadv 
been  made  on  many  of  our  principal  rivers, — the  latter  has 
been  seldomer  undertaken ;  and  only  once  above  the  falls  of 
both  primary  rivers,  in  the  canal  intendrd  to  join  the  Susque- 
hannahand  Schuylkill,  and  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers 
above  Philadelphia. 

The  general  construction  of  our  countr\^  opposes  to  artifi- 
cial navigation,  in  either  of  these  dirt  ctions,  difficulties,  which 
in  no  part  of  the  world  exist  in  so  uniform,  and  certain  a 
degree.  Canals,  parallel  to  our  rivers,  have  three  formida- 
ble obstacles  to  encounter  and  overcome. 

1.  The  rapid  descent  of  the  ravine  cut  through  the  moun- 
tains by  the  river  itself,  along  which  the  canal  must  be  car- 
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ricd ;  or  if  the  ravine  be  quitted,  difllirulties  on  ijie  high  le- 
vels, whi(.h,  the  fiuther  you  go  from  the  river,  are  alwsivs  in- 
tersected by  the  more  numt-rous  ravines ;  and  embarrassed 
by  the  difficulty  of  returning  to  the  ravine  of  the  riven 

2.  The  invariably  rocky  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  uni- 
formly of  granite  in  all  its  varieties  ;  and  has  numerous  fis- 
sures which  carry  off  the  water,  and  require  lining. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  off  the  land  water  and  of 
crossing  the  latteral  branches  and  torrents  of  the  river. 

On  the  other  hand,  canals  parallel  to  our  mountains  must 
necessarily  cross  the  ridge  or  spur  of  the  mountain  which 
divides  the  waters  of  two  primary  rivers.  On  this  ridge 
above  the  falls,  the  water  requisite  to  supply  the  canal,  is 
always  scanty,  often  there  is  none :  and  though  a  tunnel  or  a 
stream  engine,  or  in  the  last  resort  a  rail  road,  are  certain 
means  of  obviating  the  difficulty,  they  are  expensive,  incon- 
venient and  imperfect.  Below  the  granite  ridge,  the  tiiffi- 
culty  is  less.  There  may  always  be  found  a  supply  of  water 
from  the  ridge  itself ;  and  the  feeders,  though  carried  through 
rocky  and  expensive  ground,  are  themselves  useful  as  small 
canals,  as  far  as  they  extend ;  and  below  the  ridge  the  soil  is 
easily  cut  and  embanked. 

Having  so  frequently  mentioned  the  granite  ridge,  I  will 
here  trace  its  extent  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  our  country 
enables  me  to  do  it. 

The  granite  ridge  forms  the  shore  of  the«  north  side  of 
Long  island  opposite  to  the  island  of  New  York.  All  the 
south  of  the  island  is  alluvial,  and  is  the  first  margin  of  al- 
luvial soil  below  the  granite  ridge.  This  margin  of  alluvial 
soil  beginning  at  Long  island,  widens  as  it  extends  to  the 
south-west^  until  in  Georgia  it  becomes  more  than  200  miles 
in  width. 

Staten  island  and  Bergen  point,  are  two  spurs  of  this  same 
ridge,  which  continues  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  post  road  to 
Trenton,  where  the  river  Delaware  falls  over  it,  having  worn 
down  the  rocks  more  deeply  there  than  ionany  other  of  our 
rivers.  The  Delaware  runs  in  its  general  direction  for  60 
miles  under  the  ridge  as  far  as  New  Castle,  leaving  it  only 
for  a  short  distance  at  particular  bends  of  the  river.  At 
Philadelphia  the  ridge  crosses  the  peninsula  to  Gray^s  ferry 
on  Schuylkill.  The  softer  granite  of  Schuylkill  has  been 
worn  down  so  that  the  falls  are  4  miles  from  its  lower  edge. 
From  Philadelphia  the  ridge  runs  with  the'post  road  to  Ha- 
vre-de-Grace, where  it  is  visible  on  both  shores,  although  the 
tide  extends  6  miles  above,  to  the  foot  of  the  falls. 
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The  Susquehannah,  by  the  name  of  the  Chesapeake,  mtf 
be  considered  as  running  under  the  foot  of  the  granite  ridge 
almost  as  far  as  Baltimore,  which  city  is  built  upon  the  foot 
of  the  ridge.  At  the  river  Patuxent,  on  the  post  road,  the 
ridge  appears  again,  but  is  lost  under  the  incumbent  soil,  and 
is  not  again  visible  until  it  appears  at  Georgetown.  The 
harder  granite  of  the  Potomac  has  resisted  the  force  of  the 
water  more  than  the  granite  further  to  the  north-east,  and 
the  tide  reaches  only  3  miles  above  its  outrunnings.  From 
the  Potomac,  the  falls  of  Rappahannoc  at'Fredericksburgb,of 
James  river  at  Richmond,  Appomatox  at  Petersburg,  Roan- 
oke at  Halifax,  beyond  which  point  my  personal  obsenratioa 
does  not  extend,  point  out  the  course  of  this  ridge  Jn  a  line 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Blue  ridge,  diverging  to  the  eastward 
as  it  extends  southward. 

Oftiie  improvement  of  the  natural  navigation  of  our  rheri 
leading'  to  the  sea^  and  of  canals  cut  parallel  to  thenu    • 

The  difficulties  of  the  natural  navigation  of  our  rivers  are : 
In  spring, — the  danger  of  wreck  in  the  wild  water  of  our 
rapids;  in  autumn, — obstructions  created  by  rocky  sfaoabr 
and  in  most  of  them,  rapids  and  falls  impracticable  at  all 
times.  The  least  expensive  and  most  obvious  means  of  re- 
moving the  former  are  the  blowing  of  the  most  promi- 
nent rocks,  so  as  to  straigliten  the  channel,  and  procure  a  pas* 
sage  at  low  water.  This  has  in  almost  all  our  rivers  been 
attempted  on  a  gi^eater  or  less  scale,  and  with  various  degrees 
of  success.  When  injudiciously  performed,  and  in  rivers  of 
rapid  descent,  and  liable  to  great  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
their  water ;  more  injury  has  been  done  than  advantage  ob- 
tained. Many  of  our  worst  obstructions  act  as  natural  damt, 
which  holding  up  the  water  create  a  large  extent  of  excellent 
navigation  above  them.  Of  this  the  James  river  above 
Westham,  and  the  Susquehannah  above  Chickisalunga  and 
Hunter^s  falls  are  instances  in  point.  Such  obstructions  when 
removed,  let  down  the  water  rapidly  from  above,  without 
supplying  deeper  navigation  below. 

In  a  river  of  such  magnitude  as  the  Susquehuinah,  m- 
deed,  no  gap  or  sluice  artificially  cut,  can  materiaUy  afiect 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  but  in  lesser  rivers,  great  care  is 
required,  not  onlv  to  prevent  lowering  the  water  above,  but 
to  avoid  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  current,  more  mis* 
chievous  in  iis  effects  than  that  which  has  been  changed. 
But  with  whatever  judgment  the  natural  navigation  of  a  ri- 
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ver  perplexed  by  rapids  and  shoals  may  be  conducted,  and 
however  its  descent  may  be  thereby  facihtated,  its  ascent  can- 
not possibly  be  rendered  more  easy,  in  the  same  degree. 
Thus,  for  instance,  although  by  the  moneys  expended  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Susquehannah  canal  company, 
on  the  natural  navigation  of  the  Susquehannah  below  Wright's 
ferry,  it  has  been  rendered  much  less  dangerous  to  run  down 
the  distance  of  41  miles,  almost  the  whole  of  which  is  a  tre- 
mendous rapid,  from  Columbia  to  the  tide,  and  thereby  to 
carry  lumber,  iron,  and  agricultural  produce  to  Havre-de- 
Grace,  and  thence  to  Baltimore, — yet  so  difficult  is  the  up- 
stream navigation  by  the  same  route,  even  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Susquehannah  canal,  that  the  returns  in  import- 
ed articles  have  been  generallv  purchased  in  Philadelphia 
and  conveyed  to  Columbia  or  Middletown,  above  the  rapids, 
by  the  Lancaster  turnpike,  thence  to  be  boated  to  the  coun- 
try watered  by  the  upper  branches  of  the  Susquehannah. 
And  although  the  Philadelphia  market  has  hitherto  offered 
more  advantages  to  the  buyers  of  imported  goods  than  that 
of  Baltimore,  yet  the  expense  of  transporting  them  72  miles 
by  land  to  Columbia,  would,  if  there  were  a  good  naviga- 
tion from  Havre-de-Grace  upwards,  destroy  this  advantage. 

The  difficulty  of  carrying  canals  parallel  to  our  great  rivers, 
the  scarcity  of  engineers  possessing  knowledge  and  integri- 
ty, the  want  of  capital,  and  above  all  the  erroneous  dread  of 
bold  measures,  and  the  fear  of  uselvSsly  expending  money 
among  us  in  works  hitherto  unknown  among  us,  has  deterr- 
ed those  interested  in  improving  our  navigation,  from  de- 
serting the  beds  of  our  rivers,  while  it  was  practicable  to 
keep  them.  They  have  therefore  had  recourse  to  canals  only 
where  navigation  was  otherwise  impossible ;  where  obstruct- 
ed 1)V  rocks,  or  broken  bv  a  cascade. 

'I'here  cannot  however  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  if  in 
Kngland,  where,  compared  with  \\\:  United  States,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  rivers  varies  liitlc  between  the  driest  and 
the  wettest  period  of  the  year,  a  canal  running  parallel  to  a 
river,  furnisl^es  a  much  more  certain  and  s.ife  and  equal 
and  cheap  navigation  tlian  thf  river  itself — it  \^  infinitely 
more  the  case  here.  Uniortunntely  those  of  our  canals,  which 
have  been  cut  to  pass  the  rapids  and  falls  ol*  our  rivers,  par- 
take in  a  great  measure  of  tlv*  i;vonv*'r.icu('cs  of  the  rivers 
themselves  ;  some  wanting  wat?:r  when  the  river  is  low,  some 
incapable  of  being  entered  excepting  at  a  j  ariicuLir  height 
of  the  water  in  the  river,  some  subject  to  constant  accumu- 
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lation  of  bars,  and  all  of  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
much  less  useful  than  the  money  expended  on  them  ought 
to  have  made  them. 

Those  canals,  of  which  I  now  particularly  speak,  are,  the 
James  river  canaU  the  Potomac  canal,  the  Conewago,  and 
Susquehannah  canals.  Of  the  canals  north  of  the  Delaware 
and  south  of  Virginia,  i  have  not  sufficient  knowledge,  nor 
can  I  speak  of  the  Appomattox  canal.  It  is,  I  believe,  not 
liable  to  the  same  strictures  in  all  points,  which  I  shall  make 
upon  the  others,  but  though  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
ground  I  have  not  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been 
executed. 

One  great  and  fatal  error  has  been  interwoven  into  the 
scheme  of  the  other  canals,  excepting  only  Ihat  of  the  Poto- 
mac :  They  have  been  dug  as  much  with  a  view  to  the  erec- 
tion of  mills,  as  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Xo  fit  them 
for  mill  races,  their  descent  is  rapid,  and  their  current  strong. 
They  arc  liable,  of  course,  to  the  variation  of  the  quantit}- 
of  water  in  the  river;  they  bring  down  with  their  current,  al- 
luvium of  the  river ;  bars  are  formed  in  them,  as  well  by  this 
alluvium,  as  by  the  land  wash ;  and  their  b  inks,  where  they 
are  not  of  rock,  or  walled,  are  liuble  to  perpetual  wear  bv  the 
current.  The  canal  is  besides,  itself  an  inconvenient  rapid 
to  those  who  would  ascend  it. 

Besides  tliese  inconveniencics,  the  coniracls  binding  thv 
company  to  Turnish  to  the  niilljis  the  water,  when  it  rises 
above  a  certain  gage-selle,  for  an  annual  rent,  or  on  other 
fixed  and  permanent  terms,  tie  the  canal  company  to  the  ori- 
ginal construction  of  the  work,  and  forbid  future  improve- 
ment. For  instance,  if  a  lock  were  found  to  be  useful  above 
the  highest  mill,  it  could  not  be  erected,  l>v:causc  it  would 
rob  the  mills  below  of  their  stipulated  water;  the  inclination 
of  the  canal  cannot  be  lessened,  because  it  would  have  thr 
same  effect.  In  the  James  river  canal,  more  than  in  anv 
othrv  which  I  have  seen,  this  error,  though  now  generallv 
(  )Lisidered  as  a  very  great  advantajje  will  at  some  future  pe- 
riod be  discovered  and  deplored.  I'he  Potomac  canal,  more 
especially  that  of  the  Little  falls,  has  the  same  defect  of  a  too 
rapid  descent,  although  the  object  of  a  mill  race  is  placed 
by  thei.  charter  out  ot  view.  But  its  principal  defect  is  of 
another  kind,  to  which  that  of  James  river  is  also,  but  in  a 
less  degree,  sni^ji^ct.  It  receives  the  wash  of  all  the  hills  and 
ravines  of  the  north  bank,  which  ought  to  be  discharged 
through  culverts,  (^r  carried" ovl-  bridges  :  and  that  legislative 
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im parti alitv  which  has  required  the  canal  to  enter  the  river  at 
the  Very  head  of  the  tidi ,  in  order  that  Virginia  mav  have  an 
equal  chance  of  becoming  the  depot  of  its  commerce  with  Ma- 
lyland,  has  very  much  injured  its  utilitv  to  the  countrv  at  large. 

In  a  still  greater  degree  than  the  Po'omac  canal,  the  Sus- 
quehannah  canal,  beginning  at  the  Maryland  and  Pennsvlva- 
nia  line,  and  ending  at  the  head  of  the  tide,  has  the  defect, 
not  onlv  of  receiving  the  landwash  of  the  hills  and  ravines, 
but  also  two  consideral)le  rivers,  the  Conewingo  and  Octora- 
ra,  partaking  thus  of  all  the  danger  arising  from  their  inun- 
dations, and  receiving  their  alluvium,  i'his  canal  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  a  mill  race.  Other  inconveniences 
attend  it,  which  arise  from  the  most  unfriendly  nature  of  the 
river,  and  the  local  feeling  of  the  state  legislatures  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  at  the  period  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  company. 

The  Conewago  canal,  about  50  miles  higher  up  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  is  also  a  mill  race,  and  is  tut;  pro  pert  v  of  an  in- 
dividual. It  is  of  difficult  entrance,  which  is  to  be  regrett- 
ed, as  it  ought  to  be  the  means  of  passing  a  short  but  very 
dangerous  fall  of  the  river,  which  interrupts  a  long  extent  of 
very  good  navigation. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  general  and  common  defects 
of  these  canals,  to  whi.-.h  I  may  ad.l  ihe  general  want  of  pro- 
per slopes  to  their  banks,  I  will  now  enter  upon  the  very 
thankless  task  of  giving  an  honest  opinion  respecting  them 
in  detail,  viewing  only  the  puhVn:  inttrests^  and  perfectly  con- 
scious of  the  bearir.:;  of  wli  it  1  snail  say,  upon  private  feel- 
ings. These  fcelingi,  Ii:)W/ver,  are  extremelv  shirt-sighted ; 
for  noihi'itj;  cuuKl  be  mire  advantage«»us  to  the  individuals 
most  interested,  than  tiiosc  nieasur<.s  which  would  most  be- 
nefit the  public. 

The  James  river  and  Appomattox  canals  stopjihort  of  tide 
water.  The  mo:ii  important  of  these  canals  is  that  of  James 
river.  Upon  the  coal  mines  of  James  river  our  Atlantic  sea 
ports  will  soon  become  dependent  iV)r  iheir  chief  supply  of  fuel. 
That  dependence  exists  already  in  respect  to  the  fuel  re- 
quired for  a  varietv  of  manufactures,  and  even  now  the  smiths 
within  ten  miles  of  our  sea  ports,  req«»ire,  in  order  to  carry 
on  advantageous  Ijusinev  ;,  a  supply  of  Virginian  coal.  There 
are  three  means  (and  I  tiiiiii:  only  three) — \}\  which  the  Vir- 
ginian coal  can  be  brought  to  tiie  tide:  1.  13y  a  small  canal 
and  rail  roads,  immediately  from  the  mines  south  of  the  ri- 
ver to  the  shipping  tide  water  at  Ampthill  or  its  neighbour- 

Vc^L.  rrr.  ^ 
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hood,  along  the  valley  of  Falls  creek  :  distance,  I  believe,  20 
miles.      This  is  a  route  easily  practicable  and  at  a  moderate 
expense,  for  Falls  creek  rises  in  the  coal  mines  themselves. 
S.  By  the  turnpike  road  to  Manchester  opposite  Richmond. 
This  road  has  been  sometime  completed,  and  is  of  the  high- 
est utility.     3.  By  James  river  to  the  head  of  the  falls,  and 
thence  bv  the  canal  to  Richmond.    This  is  for  two-thirds  of 
the  coal  countr>\  the  best  and  most  obvious  route.    For  from 
all  the  mines  the  coal  may  easily  be  brought  to  the  river  oo 
rail  roads,  and  thence  boated,  independently  of  the  cheaper 
conveyance  which  Tuckahoe  creek  might  be  made  to  yield 
to  a  great  extent  of  coal  land  now  little  worked.     But  of 
what  adequate  use  is  this  navigation  in  boats  carr^r-ing  at  an 
average  200  bushels  of  coal  only,  when,  if  the  canal  were  well 
constructed,  1000  bushels  might  be  as  easily  and  cheaply  con- 
veyed ;  and  when,  on  their  arrival  in  Richmond,  they  must 
be  unloadt  d,  again  loaded  into  carts  and  carried  down  by  a 
bad  road  to  the  tide  at  Rockets,  to  be  shipped  ?  The  Man- 
chester turnpike,  with  all  its  expense  of  waggons,  horses,  and 
drivers,  and  the  consequent  waste  of  labour^  capital^  Jbody  and 
forage^  is  a  better,  and  I  am  told,  as  cheap  a  mode  of  con- 
veyance. 

The  means  by  which  the  canal  itself  may  be  made  mnch 
more  useful,  I  will  not  consume  your  time  and  patience  in 
detailing;  what  is  mosi  important,  taking  the  whole  subject 
into  view,  is  to  connect  the  canal,  such  as  it  is,  with  the  tide. 

In  the  year  1796,  Mr.  Weston,  then  engineer  to  the  west- 
em  navigation  companies  of  the  state  of  New  York,  was 
called  to  Richmond  to  give  his  advice  and  opinion  on  this 
subject.  It  amounted  to  this :  to  connect  the  basin  with  the 
foot  of  the  falls,  bv  a  succession  of  ten  or  eleven  locks  in 
one  tier,  carr}  ing  the  race  of  Ross's  mill  upon  an  aqueduct 
across  the  canal  at  the  foot  of  the  locks.  With  all  deference 
to  his  talents,  1  cannot  help  remarking,  that  of  all  expensive 
projects  of  which  I  ever  heard,  this  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  useless.  For  independently  of  the  excessive  in- 
convenience and  detention  which  such  a  tier  of  locks  at  the 
most  busy  part  of  a  navigation  would  occasion,  the  boats 
would  arrive  at  their  foot,  in  a  very  considerable  rapid,  now 
impracticable,  and  which  could  only  be  made  practicable  by 
blowing  up  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river.  When  arrived  there, 
two  miles  of  tide  water  must  be  encountered ;  to  navigate 
which,  these  boats  are  wholly  unfit.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  present  mode  of  conveying  the  coal  to  Rockets  is 
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not  much  less  eligible.  I  refrain  from  stating  many  other 
objections,  which  are  professional,  and  which  I  believe  werc^ 
as  well  as  those  already  mentioned,  as  evident  to  Mr.  Wes- 
ton as  to  myself;  but  objections  of  another  nature,  more 
powerful  than  mere  physical  difficulties,  opposed  every  pro- 
ject excepting  that  which  he  proposed. 

In  order  to  connect  the  basin  of  the  James  river  canal 
with  the  tide,  a  very  simple  means  is  offered  by  the  nature 
of  ground.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a  capt- 
cious  basin  at  Roi  kets,  communicating  with  the  tide  by  one 
or  more  locks.  To  carry  a  canal  from  thence  along  the  le- 
vel bank  of  James  river  to  Shockoe  creek.  A  cheap  aque- 
duct of  one  arch  of  30  feet  span  will  carr\'  the  work  across 
the  creek  into  the  back  street.  The  canal  will  then  go  up 
the  back  street,  mountinc;  by  successive  locks,  not  more  than 
two  in  each  tier,  into  the  basin.  The  canal  from  Rockets 
to  the  basin  on  Shockoe  hill,  should  be  of  9  feet  draft  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  locks  100  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide.  This  ca- 
nal would  of  course  bring  vessels  which  navigate  our  coasts 
and  bays  and  run  out  to  the  West  India  islands,  into  the  ba- 
sin on  Shockoe  hill. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Virginia  (f^r  the  com- 
monwealth is  deeply  interested  in  the  stor  k),  has  from  time 
to  time  expressed  great  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  comple- 
ting this  canal.  But  the  dread  of  unforeseen  difficulties 
and  risks  in  carr\'ing  the  work  below  the  basin,  and  the  value 
and  productiveness  of  the  stock  in  its  present  state,  have 
hitherto,  overbalanced  this  anxiety.  But  considering  Rich- 
mond as  the  principal  source  of  futl  to  the  cities  on  our  sea 
coast,  at  least  until  the  mines  of  cape  Breton  shall  supply  us, 
I  feel  a  national  sentiment  in  deeply  regretting  the  very  fa- 
tal policy  whicli  maintains  and  supports  the  error,  and  the 
mutilation  of  this  most  important  work.  I  will  not  at  the 
same  time  deny,  that  when  it  is  considered  that  those  who 
projected  and  executed  the  canal  were  men  of  no  acquaint- 
ance either  with  general  science,  or  with  this  particular 
branch  of  art,  and  knew  nothing  of  canals  but  from  books 
or  hcarsav,  thev  have  alreadv  done  wonders.  Thev  deserve 
the  thanks  of  their  state,  and  of  the  union.  But  the  work 
should  not  stop  where  they  have  left  it.  Nature,  has  per- 
haps, done  more  for  Richmond  than  for  any  scite  where  a 
cit\'  has  been  planted  For  10  miles  above  the;  city  on  both 
sides,  and  upon  several  islands  of  the  stream,  there  are  in- 
numerable mill  seats,  supplied  by  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in 
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the  union.  Immediately  above  the  head  of  the  falls  lies  an 
inexhaustible  treasure  of  coal.  Every  art  and  manufacture 
to  which  human  ingeniiitv  can  employ  fire  and  water,  may 
be  here  carried  on  with  the  least  expense.  From  above,  an 
easy  and  wide  spreading  navigation,  collects  on  this  spot  all 
the  raw  materials  which  our  climate  can  produce  ;  below,  a 
river  capable  of  bearing  sea  vessels  sufficient  for  every  trade 
but  that  across  the  ocean,  is  ready  for  the  exportation  of  its 
merchandise.  The  town  itself  is  placed  on  a  healthy  and  com- 
manding ground.  But  to  improve  these  advantages  to  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  our  population  is  equal,  nothing 
would  so  much  contribute  as  the  completion  of  the  Rich- 
mond canal. 

I  have  dwelt  specially  on  the  coal  trade  to  which  this  ca- 
nal is  subservient,  as  of  first  rate  national  importance.  It 
is  of  no  less  importance  to  the  state  of  Virginia  as  a  means 
of  conveyance  of  agricultural  produce.  As  you  will  receive  an 
answer  in  detail  to  your  queries  relative  to  the  amount  of  all 
the  sorts  of  produce  carried  upon  it,  and  of  its  actual  trade, 
I  will  not  add  any  thing  further  to  what  I  have  already  said 
on  the  subject,  but  to  observe, — that  at  some  distant  period, 
the  Chickahominy,  a  river  rising  in  the  coal  country'',  and 
discharging  itself  into  James  river  miles  below  Richmond, 
where  ships  may  take  in  their  cargoes,  offers  a  means  of  car- 
rj'ing  down  the  coal  destined  for  distant  exportation. 

A  canal  has  often  been  projected  for  ])assing  the  falls  of 
the  Rjppahannoc  at  Fredericksl)nrg.  There  is  no  reasona- 
ble hope,  however,  that  this  work  can  soon  be  executed.  The 
ravine  of  the  river  at  the  falls  on  eitber  side  is  so  abrupt, 
rocky,  and  irregular  that  great  expense  must  be  incurred  to 
effect  it, — an  expense  not  likely  to  be  repaid  bv  its  trade  for 
many  years. 

A  canal  to  connect  the  Rappahannoc  with  the  Potomac,  a 
few  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  across  the  northern  neck, 
has  also  been  spoken  of.  It  would  i:e  a  iiiq;bly  ustful  work, 
but  would  require  a  tunnel  of  2  or  3  miles.  I  believe  it 
could  be  executed  at  an  expense  imt  greater  than  the  tolls 
would  remunerate.  Such  a  canal,  how(  vcr  does  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  which  I  am  now  spvnlcinj^. 

The  Potomac  canal  consists  of  two  pa  its, — one  to  pass  the 
Great  falls  14  miles  above  Georgetown, — the  other  to  pass 
the  Little  falls.  The  errors  committed  in  the  construe  tion 
of  the  work  have  been  enumerated  above.  The  trade  of 
this  canal,  especially  during  the  year  1807,  has  been  so  great 
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that  there  appears  every  prospect  of  its  becoming  a  produc- 
tive work, — in  those  years  in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
and  equal  quantity  of  water  in  the  river.  But  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance it  must  always  depend.  The  information  respect- 
ing it,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  company,  on  the  spot, 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  upon  it. 

No  attempt  at  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  any 
of  the  rivers  of  Maryland  between  the  Susquehannah  and 
the  Potomac,  has  been  made,  nor  is  there  in  the  prospects 
of  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  navigation  of  the  two 
Patuxents,  the  Patapsco,  or  any  of  the  lesser  rivers  falling 
into  the  Chesapeake,  any  thing  which  could  at  present  tempt 
capital  into  such  an  undertaking. 

But  the  Susquehannah  itself  has  been  for  many  years  the 
object  of  almost  all  the  attention  directed  in  the  states  of 
Mar}'land  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  improvement  of  our  in- 
ternal navigation.  About  six  miles  above  Havre- de-Grace, 
this  mighty  river  meets  the  tide.  The  place  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Smith's  ferry.  The  map  of  the  river  from 
thence  up  to  Wright's  ferry  (Cohimbia)  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  I  made  in  the  year  1801,  when  directing  the  works 
carried  on  for  the  improvement  of  the  natural  bed  of  the 
river,  and  which  by  favour  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  am  able  to  exhibit  with  this  memoir,  will  explain  the  na- 
ture of  this  part  of  the  river  very  minutely,  being  drawn  to 
a  very  large  scale.  The  whole  of  its  extent  is  one  tremen- 
dous rapid,  which  in  fact  continues  to  the  N.  W  side  of  the 
Chickalunga  hills,  3  miles  above  Columbia.  l*he  rapid  is 
not  every  where  of  equal  velocity,  or  equally  dangerous. 
Wherever  the  river  crosses  a  valley  of  limestone  or  slate, 
the  rocks  are  worn  down  into  a  smoother  and  wider  bed: 
but  when  it  has  to  cross  a  ridge  of  granite,  its  course  is  im- 
mediately broken  by  irregular  masses  and  range  of  rocks; 
its  bed  is  narrow  and  inclosed  by  precipices,  and  its  torrent 
furious  and  winding. 

The  Chickisalunga  falls  can  be  descended  without  danger, 
and  no  attempt  to  open  them  has  been  thought  necessary. 
The  ridp^e  of  granite  hills  through  which  they  break,  bounds 
on  the .  N.  W.  the  beautiful  limestone  valley  of  Columbia. 
Across  this  valley  the  river  runs  rapidly,  but  smoothly.  Ano- 
ther narrow  ridge  of  granite  hills  crosses  the  river  immedi- 
ately below  Columbia,  over  which  the  river  falls  rapidly,  and 
then  enters  the  wider  limestone  valley  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Jochara  valley.     The  river  spreads  here  to  the  width 
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of  three  miles,  its  stream  is  gentle  though  rapid,   and   it 
abounds  in  l)eautiful  and  fertile  islands.     It  then  suddenly 
contracts  and  is  received  into  the  narrow  ravine  which  it  has 
sawed  down  in  the  granite  hill  called  Turkey  hill.    From  its 
first  entrance  into  the  Turkey  hill,  to  the  tide,  there   is  no 
part  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  sheet  of  smooth  water* 
When  the  river  is  full,  the  whole  ravine  about  half  a  mile  in 
width  contains  only  one  furious  torrent,  in  which  few  rocks 
comparatively  are  to  be  seeT>  above  the  water ;  but  the  dan- 
ger is  not  the  less,  and  very  skilful  pilots,  and  many  stout 
hands  are  required  to  carry  a  boat  or  an  ark  safely  down. 
But  in  the  autumn,  and  in  a  dr)'  season,  the  river  itself  can 
for  six  miles  scarcely  be  seen,  and  its  bed  appears  a  barren 
and  dry  waste  of  irregular  rocks,  among  which  the  loud  roar- 
ing of  water  is  only  heard:  for,  from  the  Turkey  hill  to  near 
the  mouth  of  Conestogo,  the  whole  river  is  discharged  through 
a  channel  generally  about  60  feet  wide,  in  the  greatest  part 
of  which  the  depth  and  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent  is  such, 
that  it  has  not  been  fathomed.     About  a  mile  below  the 
mouth  of  Conestogo,  a  narrow  limestone  valley  touches  the 
river  on  the  N.  E.  side,  but  on  the  west  shore  not  a  trace  of 
limestone  is  to   be  seen.     Four  miles  below  Burkhalter's 
ferry,  the  river  arrives  at  the  high  range  o:    granite*  hills, 
abounding  in  copper,  in  which  the  gap  mine  is  situated,  and 
at  a  place  called  M 'Calls  ferry,  it  narrows  to  the  width  of  16 
perches.    Here  I  attempt-d  to  find  bottom  with  a  line  of  180 
feet,  but  failed,  notwithstanding  every  precaution  taken  to 
procure  a  perpendicular  descent  of  the  weight  attached  to  it 
Through  this  pass  the  water  is  rapid,  but  smooth  and  safe. 
The  river  rises  here  rapidlv  and  very  suddenly  after  the  fall 
of  rain  above ;  and  it  will  never  be  possible  to  erect  a  safe 
bridge  at  this  place,  so  often  mentioned  as  the  most  practi- 
cable.    The  obstructions  to  navigation  by  three  rapids  be- 
low M^Call's,  is  not  so  considerable  as  to  endanger  the  arks 
and  boats  that  descend,  until  they  arrive  at   Baldfriar  falls, 
below  Peachbottom,  and  about  8  miles  above  the  tide.    From 
M'Call's  to  the  slate  valley  of  Peachbottom,  the  river  is  fill- 
ed with  islands  called  the  Bear  islands.     Across  the  valley 
of  Peachbottom,  and  above   the  Baldfriar  falls,  the  river  is 
wide  and  safe.    The  best  natural  navigation,  and  that  always 
pursued  by  boats  descending  by  the  natural  bed  of  the  river, 
is  on  the  west  side,  from  the  foot  of  the  Bear  islands.   Above 
that  point  to  Columbia,  the  best  passage  is  on  the  east  side. 
The  most  dangerous  falls  below  Peachbottom  were  Amos*s 
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and  Hector's  falls,  on  which  many  wrecks  annually  occurred 
until  the  late  improvements  of  the  navigation  were  made. 

From  this  description  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  if 
the  descent  of  the  river  with  boats  loaded  with  produce 
was  dangerous  and  difficult,  the  ascent  was  still  more  so* 
The  natural  obstructions  were  besides  increased  by  fish-dams 
in  ever)'  part  of  the  river,  and  the  rival  interests  of  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  prevented,  for  many  years, 
every  attempt  at  artificial  improvement  of  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver. In  the  mean  time  each  state  took  measures  to  go  as 
far  towards  rendering  the  navigation  of  this  river  useful  to 
their  respective  interests,  as  their  means  and  limits  would 
permit ;  and  a  company  was  incorporated  in  Maryland  to 
make  a  canal  from  the  Maryland  line  to  the  tide,  to  pass  all 
obstructions  of  the  river  of  the  eight  lowest  miles ;  and  in 
Pennsylvania  two  companies  were  also  incorporated,  the  one 
to  connect  the  Susauehannah  with  the  Schuylkill,  by  a  navi- 
gation taken  out  above  all  the  dangerous  falls,  the  other  to 
connect  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Delaware.  The  objects  of 
none  of  these  companies  were  advantageously  accomplish- 
ed. The  Susquehannah  canal  companv  have,  however,  com- 
pleted a  navigable  canal,  liable  to  the  objections  which  I  have 
above  noticed.  The  Pennsylvania  companies  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  works,  under  the  direction  of 
a  very  able  engineer,  Mr.  Weston,  but  have  not  completed 
either  canal  so  as  to  render  them  useful  or  productive. 

At  last,  in  the  year  1801,  the  states  of  Mar\'land  and  De- 
laware having  passed  laws  incorporating  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  a  canal  between  the  Chesapeake  and  De- 
laware, a  former  law  of  Pennsylvania,  appropriating  10,000 
dollars  to  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  Susquehannah, 
went  into  effect;  and  the  late  colonel  Fred.  Antes,  than 
whom  no  man  was  better  fitted  to  accomplish  its  object,  was 
charged  with  its  execution.  But  he  died  on  his  arrival  at 
the  river,  and  the  direction  devolved  on  me.  The  inclosed 
report  to  the  legislature  on  this  subject,  details  the  extent  of 
the  work  executed,  and  the  principles  on  which  I  proceeded 
in  the  attempt  to  make  a  practicable  and  safe  navigation  both 
up  and  down  the  river.  I  will  here  only  repeat  that  all  my 
exertions  were  bent  to  force  through  all  obstructions,  a  chan- 
nel clear  of  rocks,  of  40  feet  wide,  close  to  the  eastern  shore, 
never  leaving  any  rock  upon  which  a  vessel  could  be  wrecked 
between  the  channel  and  the  shore, — so  that  in  the  most  vio- 
lent freshes  a  boat  should  always  be  safe,  by  keeping  close 
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in  shore.  Rocks  of  immense  magnitude  were  therefore 
blown  away,  in  preference  to  the  following  a  crooked  chan- 
nel more  cheaply  made,  but  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  and 
varying  in  safety  and  practicability,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  rise  of  the  river.  There  is  however  one  part  of  the  na- 
vigation in'which  the  bed  of  the  river  must  forever  be  pur- 
sued, namely,  from  the  Indian  steps  above  M ^CalPs  to  be- 
low the  gap  at  Myall's: — a  part  of  the  navigation,  which, 
if  art  can  conquer  it,  must  be  undertaken  in  a  state  of  the 
country  infinitely  more  abounding  in  wealth  and  population 
than  at  present. 

Of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dekrware  Canal. 

Having  now  answered  that  part  of  your  inquiry  which 
relates  to  the  general  subject  of  canals,  1  come  to  the  parti- 
cular merits  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  of  which 
you  have  requested  me  to  give  special  uiforraation ;  toge- 
ther with  my  opinion  on  its  location,  unbiassed  by  any  in- 
terests but  those  of  the  public. 

The  very  able  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  your  let- 
ter to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  company  was  refer- 
red, and  who  did  me  the  honour  to  confer  with  me  on  the 
subject,  conveys  to  you  all  the  information  which  can  be  gi- 
ven of  the  histon-  of  the  company,  their  pecuniar)^  resources 
and  difficulties,  the  motives  that  directed  their  choice  in  the 
location  of  the  work,  and  the  system  under  which  it  was  be- 
gun and  pursued.  Every  thing  also  that  can  ht  collected  by 
the  most  indefatigable  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  proceeds 
of  the  canal,  and  the  advantages  it  offers  to  those  who  have 
adventured  in  it,  is  also  detaiUd  ;  and  there  remains  to  me 
only  the  task  of  giving  you  that  professional  information, 
which  as  engineer  to  the  company,  I  have  obtained ;  and  to 
explain  to  you  the  means  of  executing  it,  as  far  as  they  arc 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  levels  of  the 
country. 

The  alluvial  land  lying  below  that  part  of  the  granite 
ridge  which  crosses  th*.  peninsula  from  the  ferry  opposite  to 
Havre-de-Grace,  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  at 
Wilmington,  may  be  considered  as  a  regular  inclined  plane, 
sloping  gradually  to  the  south-east  at  the  rate  of  about  G 
inches  in  a  mile.  Immediately  below  the  granite  ridge,--^ 
that  is,  along  the  foot  of  Gray's  hill.  Iron  hill,  and  along  the 
south  bank  of  Christiana  creek,  which  runs  parallel  to  and 
dose  under,  the  ridge^— its  highest  inequalities  seldom  ex- 
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cced  80  feet,  nor  does  the  common  surface  fall  below  70  feet 
above  the  tide  of  the  Chesapeake  at  high  water*  This  plane 
extends  from  the  granite  ridge  to  the  ocean, — and  the  only 
considerable  depressions  to  be  found  in  it,  arc  the  beds  of 
the  land  drains,  which  are  worn  down  into  it  and  produce 
the  appearance  of  valleys ;  but  there  are  no  insulated  hills 
whatever,  and  the  valleys  are  merely  depressions  of  the 
ground  below  the  plane.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  by  going 
round  the  heads  of  the  water  courses,  a  line  of  canal  may  be 
found  across  the  peninsula  between  any  two  points  on  the 
opposite  bays,  in  which  the  variation  of  level  on  the  sum- 
mit will  be  ver\'  small,  and  that  by  making  the  bank  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  cut,  a  canal  may  be  made  at  the  smallest 
possible  expense  of  digging  and  removing  earth,  and  at  no 
expense  whatever  for  works  of  masonry,  excepting  at  each 
end,  where  the  descent  requires  the  construction  of  locks* 
For  by  following  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  which  drain 
into  opposite  creeks,  the  necessity  of  culverts  and  aque- 
ducts may  be  wholly  avoided.  The  soil  is  also  of  the  kind  most 
easily  cut,  being  generally  of  a  sandy  loam  on  and  near  the 
surface,  and  beds  of  good  clay  are  found  in  abundance  for  all 
purposes  of  puddling. 

Ihe  advantage  of  so  level  and  soft  a  surface  for  the  cut 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  total  absence  of  water  to  supply  it* 
This  circumstance  is  very  important  in  determining  the 
choice  of  the  line  of  the  canal,  among  so  many  that  are 
equally  practicable;  for  as  all  its  water  must  be  brought  from 
the  higher  grounds  upon  the  ridge,  its  location  ought  to  be 
as  near  to  the  ridge  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  feeder  being 
short,  the  leakage  and  evapoi  ation  of  a  long  feeder  may  be 
avoided.  The  location  of  the  two  ends  of  the  canal  does 
not,  however,  entirely  depend  upon  its  general  course  along 
the  summit ;  and  a  great  variety  of  terminations  have  been 
proposed,  as  equally  eligible,  both  on  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Delaware  side.  The  former,  after  long  and  careful  examina- 
tion, has  been  decided  in  favour  of  Welsh  point,  where  there 
.  has,  within  the  memory  of  man,  been  no  diminution  in 
the  depth  of  the  water,  which  is  below  the  deposit  of  allu- 
vium from  Elk  creek,  and  where  the  water  is  so  wide  and 
so  deep,  as  to  furnish  a  very  capacious  basin  for  many  years 
to  come,  for  the  inconsiderable  land  wash  of  Back  creek  and 
the  small  drains  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  on  the  Dela- 
ware side  much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  The 
summit  level  of  the  canal  in  every  case  must  reach  the  prin- 
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cipal  road  leading  from  Christiana  bridge  down  the  penin- 
sula, near  a  tavern  called  the  Bear.  This  place  ia  only  two 
miles  distant  from  Hamburg  or  Red  hook,  on  the  bay  of 
Newcastle,  and  a  cheap  and  short  cut  might  be  made  to  ei- 
ther of  these  points  especially  to  Red  hook,  did  not  two  con- 
siderations forbid  it, — ^the  broad  and  wild  water  of  the  bay, 
and  its  shallowness  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore,  there 
being  only  four  feet  six  inches  at  low  water.  Newcastle 
is  the  next  eligible  point.  Newcasde  is  situated  on  a  promi- 
nent point,  which  is  swept  both  by  the  flood  and  the  ebb  tide. 
TTiere  will  therefore  be  always  deep  water  at  the  outer  wharves 
and  piers  at  that  place,  and  less  than  21  feet  has  not  been 
found  on  the  outside  of  any  of  the  piers  lately  erected ;  or 
formerly,  and  even  at  present,  at  the  wharves,  excepting  only 
where  the  eddy  occasioned  by  the  piers  has  accumulated  soft 
banks  of  mud. 

There  could  not  be  a  moment's  hesitation  in  fixing  the  ter- 
mination of  the  canal  at  Newcastle,  unless  the  following 
reasons  should  be  thought  to  outweigh  the  advantages  of  the 
best  water  in  the  Delaware,  and  the  shortest  navigation  across 
the  peninsula,  which  this  point  offers.  It  is  in  the  first  place 
feared,  that  in  time  of  war  when  the  canal  would  be  invaluable 
as  a  means  of  conveyance  of  militar)*  stores  and  bodies  of 
men,  an  enemy's  ship  of  war  might  destroy  the  works  at  New- 
casde in  a  sudden  incursion,  and  return  to  sea,  before  the 
mischief  could  be  prevented.  It  is  further  urged,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  on  the  river  below  the  tide  would  be  lia- 
ble to  be  filled  up,  in  a  very  short  time,  as  are  all  places  on  the 
Delaware  where  there  is  an  eddy. — And  it  is  also  alledged, 
that  Newcasde  is  situated  so  far  below  Philadelphia  (33 
miles),  that  unless  with  a  favourable  wind,  dull  sailing  vessels 
cannot  reach  Newcastle  in  one  tide,  when  they  might  reach 
the  mouth  of  Christiana,  4  miles  higher  up  the  river,  and  go 
up  the  creek  with  the  flood. 

The  first  argument,  appears  to  me  to  be  deserving  of  con- 
sideration in  a  national  point  of  view,  and  a  small  fort  would 
be  necessary  to  defend  the  mouth  of  the  works  against  an  . 
enemy  who  should  attempt  to  land,  to  blow  them  up.  But 
they  could  not  be  injured  even  by  sht-Us  beyond  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  gates,  which  a  few  hours  could  put  again  into 
repair.  To  obviate  the  second  objeciion  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  place  the  tide  lock  as  far  ou.  as  possible,  and  to  carry 
out  and  wharf  the  side  of  the  canal  \y.  low  the  lock  as  far  into 
the  river,  as  the  most  projected  wharf.     The  line  of  the 
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wharves  is  now  limited  to  600  feet  beyond  the  lowest  street, 
called  Water  street,  and  unless  further  protruded  into  the 
river  by  a  law  of  the  state,  this  distance  presents  no  formida- 
ble difficulty  to  the  work,  and  places  the  utmost  extension  of 
the  wharves,  beyond  the  present  time.  The  third  objec- 
tion is  not  without  foundation.  But  the  narrow  and  crook- 
ed navigation  of  Christiana  creek,  presents  infinitely  more 
causes  of  delay  than  the  distance  of  four  miles  in  the  bold 
navigation  of  the  Delaware.  There  is  however  in  these  objec- 
tions enough  to  render  it  an  object  of  infinite  importance 
both  to  the  nation  and  to  the  company,  to  avail  themselves  of 
both  the  eastern  terminations  of  the  canal,  and  to  make  a  cut 
also  from  the  Bear  to  the  Christiana  creek,  about  three 
miles  above  Wilmington,  on  a  line  not  altogether  so  favoura- 
ble, nor  so  short  as  that  to  Newcastle,  but  presenting  no 
difficulties  of  importance  whatsoever.  From  the  point 
(Mendenhall's)  at  which  the  termination  is  proposed,  10  feet 
may  be  carried  out  to  the  river  DeUware.  The  objections 
to  this  termination  are ;  the  tedious  and  very  crooked  navi- 
gation of  the  creek  for  seven  miks  to  the  Delaware.  The 
drawbridge  at  Wilmington,  which  must  be  passed ;  but  more 
than  any  other,  the  opposition  of  the  tides  of  Delaware  and 
Christiana  creek.  For  if  a  boat  comes  into  the  canal  at 
Welsh  point  at  high  water,  and  passes  across  in  six  hours, 
she  will  find  half  flood  in  Christiana,  and  must  wait  the  ebb 
to  go  down.  On  her  arrival  in  th^-  Delaware  in  two  and  a 
half  or  three  hours,  she  will  have  again  to  wait  three  or  four 
hours  for  the  flood  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  or  up  the 
Brandy  wine  to  the  celebrated  mills,  the  interests  of  which 
are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Whereas  a  vessel  arriving  at 
Newcastle  and  finding  the  flood  tide  running,  which  will  al- 
ways happen  if  she  comes  to  Welsh  point  with  a  flood  tide,  may 
at  once  proceed  up  the  Delaware,  or  up  the  Brandywine,  or 
Christiana  creek,  without  delay.  It  must  also  be  mentioned 
that  without  a  favourable  tide,  it  is  difficult  to  work  down  the 
Christiana  creek  against  the  wind,  which  is  always  unfavour- 
able in  some  reach  or  other  of  its  crooked  navigation,  when 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  ample  room  in  the  Delaware  to  use 
all  advantages  of  wind  and  tide. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  urged  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tiana creek,  that  there  is  navigable  water  for  boats  drawing 
eight  feet  above  the  proposed  termination  of  the  canal,  as  far 
as  Christiana  bridge,  and  that  the  navigation  may  be  pushed 
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still  higher ;— that  the  little  town  of  Newport  is  now  tlie  de- 
pot of  the  produce  of  a  ver)'  extensive  and  fruitful  country 
extending  into  Lancaster  county,  and  is  20  miles  nearer  to 
Lancaster  than  Philadelphia,  and  that  to  connect  so  impor- 
tant a  field  of  productive  business  immediately  with  the  ca- 
nal, it  may  be  worth  while  to  incur  an  increased  expense  and 
some  inconvenience  and  delay  in  the  mere  thoroughfare  na- 
vigation :  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  large  fixed  capital  of 
the  town  of  Wilmington,  far  exceeding  that  of  Newcastle, 
demands  from  the  good  policy,  as  well  as  the  good  will  of 
the  company  or  the  nation,  some  consideration. 

Well  aware  of  the  thankless  task  of  giving  a  decisive  and 
honest  opinion  on  either  side,  I  content  myself  with  furnish- 
ing the  materials  of  determination  to  you,  and  proceed  to 
describe  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  work  actually  execu- 
ted in  the  feeder,  and  proposed  for  the  canal. 

Between  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware 
there  are  three  streams  which,  rising  in  the  high  land  above 
the  canal,  may  be  brought  down  to  it  as  feeders,  the  Chris- 
tiana creek,  the  Whiteclay  creek,  and  the  Elk  itself. 

The  Elk  and  ihe  Whiteclay  are  nearly  equal  in  the  regu- 
lar quantity  of  water  they  supply,  the  Christiana  is  both 
smaller  and  more  irregular.  The  Elk  descends  in  a  very 
crooked  and  rapid  stream,  84  feet  in  four  miles  from  Elk 
forge  to  the  tide  near  Elkton,  and  unites  with  the  tide  wa- 
ter of  the  Chesapeake  at  Turkey  point.  The  ridge  that  se- 
parates its  waters  from  those  of  the  Delaware  terminates  in 
a  high  insulated  hill,  called  Gray's  hill,  which  is  united  to 
the  high  land  by  a  low  and  njirrow  ridge,  crossing  the  post 
road  on  the  boundary  line  of  Delaware  and  Maryland.  The 
Christiana  creek  is  the  first  water  falling  from  the  high  land 
into  the  Delaware.  It  collects  all  the  waters  that  fall  round 
the  high  insulated  hill  called  Iron  hill,  at  the  N.  E.  foot  of 
which  it  turns  to  the  N.  E.  and,  running  in  that  direction 
under  the  foot  of  the  granite  ridge  into  the  Delaware,  re- 
ceives the  Whiteclay,  Kedclay  and  Brandy  wine  in  its  course, 
and  also  numerous  land  drains  from  the  level  land  to  the 
South  East.  Of  these  three  streams  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  they  may  all  be  brought  to  the  canal,  but  the  Elk  with 
the  least  expense  and  the  shortest  cut.  The  valleys  in  which 
they  all  run  having  been  worn  in  deep  and  rocky  land,  and 
branching  into  deep  ravines,  the  beds  of  rapid  rivulets,  offer 
great  difficulties  to  the  work  necessary  to  divert  their  course. 
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In  the  Elk  feeder,  the  cnnal  is  cut  in  the  rock  for  about 
half  a  mile ;  embankments  are  made  across  several  valleys, 
but  the  principal  difficultv  and  expense  consisted  in  cutting 
through  a  tongue  of  highland  called  Bcllhill,  through  which 
the  digging  is  30  feet  for  near  half  a  mile,  and  again  through 
the  dividing  ridge,  to  the  depth  of  25  feet  for  above   half 
that  distance;  these  two  difficulties  have  been  conquered* 
Another  smaller  hill  remains  to  be  cut  through,  but  it  may 
be  avoided  by  a  circuitous  cut,  much  less  expensive,  but  al« 
so  much  less  eligible.     On  the  Delaware  side  of  the  ridge, 
the  feeder  is  cut  through  a  swampv  fiat  of  more  than  a  mile 
in  length,  while  the  descent  is  only  six  inches.    The  general 
elevation  of  this  flat  is  86  feet  above  the  tide,  and  as  the  head 
of  the  feeder  at  Elk  forge  is  only  84  feet,  it  could  have  little 
descent,  and  falls  only  two  inches  in  a  mile.  It  has  on  this  ac- 
count been  made  a  spacious  canal  of  3  feet  six  inches  water, 
22  feet  6  inches  on  the  surface,  and  12  feet  at  the  bottom,  af- 
fording as  far  as  it  goes  a  good  and  valuable  inland  naviga- 
tion.   The  feeder  is  6  miles  in  length  ;  at  the  end  of  5  miles 
is  a  lock  for  the  passage  of  boats,  and  a  side  cut  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  reservoir.     A  contiguous  valley  offers  the 
means  of  making  a  reservoir,  of  more  than  a  hundred  acres. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  embank  30  acres  for  this  purpose. 
The  lock  is  of  10  feet  lift.    The  reservoir  will  be  level  with 
the  upper  feeder,  of  course  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
canal,  and  under  such  a  head  will  give  the  canal  a  plenteous 
and  rapid  supply  as  it  is  wanted.     Below  the  lock  the  feeder 
is  five  feet  deep,  and  27  feet  on  the  surface  of  the  water : 
it  will  join  the  canal  about  a  mile  west  of    Aikentown. 
In  the  construction  of  the   feeder   permar^ence   has   been 
a  very  principal  consideration.     All  the  culverts  are  of  solid 
masonry;  no  land  water  can  run  into  the  cut;  the  banks 
are  sloped  as  2  to  3 ;  embankments  are  well  puddled,  and 
the  piers  of  the  bridges  are  of  hewn  stone. 

From  the  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  soil  of 
the  peninsula,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  digging  con- 
stitutes the  chief  expense  of  the  canal.  To  lessen  this 
amount  and  to  shorten  the  canal,  it  is  proposed  to  quit  the  le- 
vel in  three  places,  and  to  cross  three  land  drains  that  lead  into 
Christiana  creek,  one  at  Aikentown,  and  two  between  Ai- 
ketitown  and  the  Bear.  Small  aqueducts  and  shore  embank- 
ments only  are  necessary  to  effect  this.  If  the  canal  should 
terminate  at  Newcastle,  a  narrow  marsh  must  also  be  crossed, 
— if  at  Christiana,  deeper  eutting  must  be  encountered. 
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But  neither  of  these  difficulties  increase  the  expense  of 
the  canal  more  than  g  7500  each,  beyond  that  of  the  same 
length  of  the  general  cut. 

On  all-  other  points  the  report  of  the  committee  furnishes 
ample  information;  and  I  will  only  add, — that  neither  in 
Europe,  nor  in  our  own  country  do  I  know  a  line  of  inland 
navigation,  which  by  so  short  a  distance,  and  at  so  easy  an 
expense,  unites  such  extensive  and  productive  ranges  of 
commercial  intercourse. 

With  the  highest  respect,  I  am  yours, 

(Signed)  B.  H.  LA TROBE. 

Albert  Gallatin^  Esq.^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

April  U  1808. 
POSTSCRIPT. 

In  the  questions  proposed  to  me  by  you,  the  subject  of  ar- 
tificial roads  was  comprehended.  But  being  intormed  1^ 
you  that  the  canal  companies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
had  transmitted  to  you  ample  accounts  of  their  undertakings 
and  as  in  their  works,  experience  has  taught  a  system  and 
mode  of  execution  of  the  most  perfect  kind ;  I  have  refrain- 
ed from  adding  any  thing  to  the  imformation  thus  acquired. 

It  has  however  occurred  to  me,  that  a  few  remarks  upon 
rail  roads  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  especially  as  the 
public  attention  has  been  often  called  to  this  sort  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  public  mind  filled  with  very  imperfect  concep- 
tions of  its  utility. 

Rail  roads  may  be  constructed  of  iron  or  of  timber.  The 
most  durable  (but  also  the  most  expensive)  rail  roads,  con- 
sist of  cast  iron  rails  let  down  on  stone  foundations  ;  such 
roads  will  last  for  ages.  Cast  iron  rails  secured  on  beds  of 
timber  are  sufficiently  durable  for  our  countr)*^,  and  of  mo- 
derate expense.  Rail  roads  entirely  of  timber,  are  fit  only  for 
temporary  purposes. 

A  rail  road  consists  of  two  pair  of  parallel  ways,  one  pair 
for  going,  the  other  for  returning  carriages ;  single  roads 
with  occasional  passing  places,  are  applicable  to  some  situa- 
tions, and  are  of  course  less  expensive.  I  will  concisely 
describe  the  road  best  adapted  to  the  objects  that  in  our 
countrv  can  be  attained  by  it : — The  rails  are  of  cast  iron, 
and  consist  of  a  tread  and  a  flancb,  forming  in  their  section 
the  letter  ,^  .  the  tread  is  3  inches  wide,  the  flanch  2  inches 
high.  The  rails  need  not  be  more  than  |  of  an  inch  average 
thickness,  and  they  may  be  cast  in  lengths  of  5  to  6  feet  each 
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each  rail  will  at  six  feet  length,  contain  225  cubic  inches, 
which,  at  4  inches  to  the  pound,  is  56  lb.  tach  rail,  or  1  cwt. 
for  every  6  feet  in  length  of  the  road,  or  44  ton  per  mile. 

In  order  to  form  a  rond  of  these  rails,  they  must  be  laid 
at  the  distance  of  from  3^  to  5  feet  (:»ccording  to  the  car- 
riage that  is  to  run  upon  them)  parallel  to  each  other ;  the  ends 
of  every  two  pair  of  rails  being  let  and  pinned  down  into  a 
piece  of  timber  lying  across  the  roads,  the  holes  for  the  pins 
must  be  cast  in  the  rails.  These  pieces  of  timber  may  be  of 
any  form  provided  they  are  level  at  the  top,  and  they  cannot 
be  a  great  part  of  the  expense  of  the  road  in  any  situation. 
The  most  durable  timber  is  certainly  the  best :  but  no  timber 
can  be  very  durable  in  the  situation  it  must  occupy  on  the 
surface,  and  partly  or  wholly  covered  with  earth.  The  per- 
fection of  the  road  consist  in  the  parallel  rails  being  laid  per- 
fectly level  with  each  other  across  the  road,  and  perfectly 
jointed.  In  most  parts  of  the  union  the  rails  could,  I  think, 
be  delivered  at  from  80  to  8  90  per  ton,  and  in  many  at  g  60 
— but  taking  S  80  as  the  average  on  the  spot,  the  road  will 
cost — 

Rails  delivered,  44  ton,  at  g  80,  3520 

Levelling  the  road,  very  uncertain,  but  I  will 
suppose  as  an  average  for  levelling  and  filling 
in  with  good  gravel  or  broken  stone,  8  2  50 
per  perch,  or  per  mile,  800 

Timber  and  bedding  at  50  per  rail,  440 

Incidents  and  superintendence,  240 

5000 
For  a  set  of  returning  ways,  5000 

Total  per  mile,  8  10,000 

The  carriages  which  travel  on  these  roads  may  be  of  va- 
rious dimensions,  agreeably  to  the  material  to  be  conveyed, 
and  the  necessary  angled  of  the  road.  They  have  low  cast 
iron  wheels  i'ast  upon  the  axle,  which  turns  round.  Thus, 
the  two  wherls  (-ii  the  axle  making  the  same  number  of  re- 
volutions in  the  same  space  of  time,  the  carriage  necessarily 
goes  straight  forward,  and  cannot  bo  thrown  oifthe  ways  by 
auy  small  obstruction  on  one  side. 

The  principle  upon  which  such  astonishing  loads  may  be 
drawn  on  the  ways  by  a  single  horse,  is  the  diminution  of 
friction  in  the  greatest  possible  degree.   On  a  good  rail  road. 
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descending  under  an  angle  of  only  one  degree,  one  horse 
Inay  draw  eight  tons  in  four  waggons  of  two  tons  each  with- 
out difficulty*  The  astonishing  loads  drawn  upon  rail  roads 
by  single  horses  in  England,  have  induced  many  of  our  citi- 
zens to  hope  for  their  early  application  to  the  use  of  OUP 
countr}'.  I  fear  this  hope  is  vain,  excepting  on  a  very  small 
scale,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  coal  country  near  Richmond. 
For  it  is  evident  that  upon  a  rail  road  no  other  carriage  but 
that  which  is  expressly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  can  be 
employed,— -and  that  to  render  a  rail  road  sufficiently  saving 
of  the  expense  of  common  carriage  to  justify  the  cost  of  its 
erection,  there  must  be  a  very  great  demand  for  its  use.  But 
the  sort  of  produce  which  is  carried  to  our  markets  is  coU 
lected  from  such  scattered  points,  and  comes  by  such  a  di- 
versity of  routes,  that  rail  roads  are  out  of  the  question  as 
to  the  carriage  of  common  articles.  Rail  roads  leading  from 
the  coal  mines  to  the  margin  of  James  river,  might  answer 
their  expense,  or  others  from  the  marble  quarries  near  Phi- 
ladelphia to  the  Schuylkill.  But  these  are  the  only  instancM 
within  my  knowledge,  in  which  they  at  present  might  be  cm- 
ployed. 

T  here  is,  however,  a  use  for  rail  roads  as  temporary  means 
of  overcoming  the  most  difficult  parts  of  artificial  navigatton, 
and  for  this  use  they  are  invaluable,  and  in  many  instances 
offer  the  means  of  accomplishing  distant  lines  of  communi- 
cation which  might  otherwise  remain  impracticable,  even  to 
our  national  sesources  for  centuries  to  come. 

MR.  FULTON'S  COMMUNICATION. 

(F) 

Sir,  By  your  letter  of  the  29th  of  July,  I  am  happy  to  find 
that  the  attention  of  Congress  is  directing  itself  towards  the 
opening  of  communications  through  the  United  States,  by 
means  of  roads  nnd  canals ;  and  it  would  give  me  particular 
pleasure  to  aid  you  with  useful  information  on  such  works, 
PS  I  have  long  been  contemplating  their  importance  in  many 
points  of  view. 

But  a  year  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  I  returned  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  my  private  concerns  have  occupied  so  much  of  my 
time,  that  as  yet  I  have  acquired  but  very  little  local  ijlfer- 
mation  on  the  several  canals  which  have  been  commenced* 

Such  information,  however,  is  perhaps  at  present  not  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  subject,  particularly  as  it  can 
be  obtained  in  a  few  months  at  a  small  expense  whenever 
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the  public  mind  shall  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  vast 
advantages  of  a  general  svstem  of  cheap  conveyance. 

1  hope,  iixJeed,  that  cvcty  intelligent  American  will  in  a 
few  years  be  fully  convinced  of  the  necessitv  of  such  works 
to  promote  the  national  wealth,  and  his  individual  interest. 
Such  conviction  must  arise  from  that  habit  of  reflection  which 
accompanies  the  republican  principle,  and  points  out  their 
true  interest  on  subjects  of  political  economy.  From  such 
reflections  arises  their  love  of  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts, 
knowing  them  to  augment  the  riches  and  happiness  of  the  na- 
tion ;  hence  also  their  dislike  to  standing  armies  and  military 
navies,  as  being  the  means  of  increasing  the  proportion  of 
non-productive  individuals,  whose  labour  is  not  only  lost,  but 
who  must  be  supported  out  of  the  produce  of  the  industri- 
ous inhabitants,  and  diminish  their  enjoyments. 

Such  right  thinking  does  great  honour  to  our  nation,  and 
leads  for\vard  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  civilization,  by 
directing  the  powers  of  man  from  useless  and  destructive  oc- 
cupations, to  pursuits  which  multiply  the  productions  of  use- 
ful labour,  and  create  abundance. 

Though  such  principles  actuate  our  citizens,  they  are  not 
yet  in  every  instance,  aware  of  their  best  interests  ;  nor  can 
it  be  expected  that  they  should  perceive  at  once  the  advan- 
tages of  those  plans  of  improvement  which  are  still  new  in 
this  country.  Hence  the  most  useful  works  have  sometimes 
been  opposed ;  and  we  are  not  without  examples  of  men  be- 
ing elected  into  the  state  legislatures  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  roads,  canals,  and  bridges  being  constructed. 
But  in  such  errors  of  judgment  our  countr\'men  have  not 
been  singular.  When  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  British  par- 
liament 50  years  ago,  to  establish  turnpike  reads  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  inhabitants  i\)T  40  miles  round  London 
petitioned  against  such  roads  ;  their  arguments  were,  that 
good  roads  would  enable  the  farmers  of  the  interior  country 
to  bring  their  produce  to  the  London  market  cheaper  than 
they  who  lived  near  the  city  and  paid  higher  rent ;  that  the 
market  would  be  overstocked,  the  pri(«:s  diminished  and  they 
unable  to  pay  their  rent,  or  obtain  a  living,  'i'he  good  sense 
of  parliament,  however,  prevailed  ;  the  roads  were  made,  the 
population  and  commerce  of  London  increased,  the  demand 
for  produce  increased,  and  he  who  lived  nearest  to  London 
still  had  a  superior  advantage  in  ihe  market. 

In  like  manner  I  hope  the  good  sense  of  our  legislature 
will  prevail  over  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  may  still 
exist  against  canals.   And  here  an  important  question  occurs, 
vr^L.  TIT.  40  • 
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which  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  with  some  attention  in 
this  early  stage  of  our  public  improvements, — whether,  as  a 
system,  we  should  prefer  canals  to  turnpike  tolkIs?  Our  ha- 
bits are  in  favour  of  roads ;  and  few  of  us  have  conceived  any 
better  method  of  opening  communications  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  states.  But  in  China  and  Holland,  canals  are  more 
numerous  than  roads ;  in  those  countries  the  inhabitants  are 
accustomed  to  see  all  their  productions  carried  either  on  na- 
tural or  artificial  canals,  and  they  would  be  as  much  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  we,  as  a  civilized  people,  could  do  without 
such  means  of  conveyance,  as  we  are  surprised  at  their  per- 
severance and  ingenuity  in  making  them.*  England,  France, 
and  the  principal  states  of  Europe  commenced  their  improve- 
ments with  roads ;  but  as  the  science  of  the  engineer  im- 
proved, and  civilization  advanced,  canals  were  introduced, 
and  England  and  France  are  now  making  every  exertion  to 
get  the  whole  of  their  heavy  productions  waterborne,  for 
they  have  become  sensible  of  the  vast  superiority  of  canals 
over  roads. 

Our  system  perhaps  ought  to  embrace  them  both :  canals 
for  the  long  carriage  of  the  whole  materials  of  agriculture, 
and  manufactures,  and  roads  for  travelling  and  the  more  nu- 
merous communications  of  the  country.  With  these  two 
modes  in  contemplation,  when  public  money  is  to  be  expend- 
ed with  a  view  to  the  greatest  good,  we  should  now  consider 
which  object  is  entitled  to  our  first  attention.  Shall  we  begin 
with  canals,  which  will  carry  the  farmer's  produce  cheap  to 
market,  and  return  him  merchandise  at  reduced  prices  ?  Or 
shall  we  first  make  roads  to  accommodate  travellers,  and  let 
the  produce  of  our  farms,  mines,  and  forests,  labour  under 
such  heavy  expenses  that  ihey  cannot  come  to  market  ? 

To  throw  some  light  on  this  interesting  question,  I  will 
base  my  calculations  on  the  Lancaster  turnpike  road.  There 
the  fair  experiment  has  been  made  to  penetrate  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  interior  country,  and  the  mode  of  calculation 
here  given  will  serve  for  drawing  comparisons  on  the  utility 
of  roads  and  canals,  for  all  the  great  leading  communications 
of  America. 

From  Philadelphia  to  the  Susquehannah  at  Columbia,  is 
74  miles ;  that  road,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  cost  on  an  ave- 
rage, 600()  dollars  a  mile,  or  44-4,000  for  the  whole.  On  it, 
from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia,  a  barrel  of  flour  say  200 

•  The  Royal  canal  from  Canton  to  Pekin,  is  825  miles  long,  its  breadth 
50  feet,  its  depth  9  feet.  » 
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weight,  pays  one  dollar  carriage.  A  broad  wheeled  waggon 
carries  30  barrels  or  3  tons,  and  pays  for  turnpike  3  dollars ; 
thus  for  each  ton  carried  the  turnpike  company  receives  only 
one  dollar. 

I  will  now  suppose  a  canal  to  have  been  cut  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Columbia,  and  with  its  windings  to  make  100  miles, 
at  15,000  dollars^  a  mile,  or  for  the  whole  1,500,000  dollars. 
On  such  canal,  one  man^  one  boy  and  horse^  would  convey 
25  tons  20  miles  a  day ,f  on  which  the  following  would  be  the 
expenses : 

One  man,  100 

One  horse,         -------lOO 

One  boy,       --------50 

Tolls  for  repairing  the  canal,  -         -         -         1  00 

Tolls  for  passing  locks,  inclined  planes,  tunnels,  and 

aqueducts,  -         -         -         -         -         -100 

Interest  on  the  wear  of  the  boat,  -         -         .  so 

Total,    5  00 

This  is  equal  to  20  cents  a  ton  for  20  miles,  and  no  more 
than  one  dollar  a  ton  for  100  miles,  instead  of  10  dollars 
paid  by  the  road.  Consequently  for  each  ton  carried  from 
Columbia  to  Philadelphia  on  the  canal,  the  company  might 
take  a  toll  of  six  dollars  instead  of  one,  which  is  now  got  by 
the  road ;  and  then  the  flour  would  amve  at  Philadelphia  for 
7  dollars  a  ton  instead  of  10,  which  it  now  pavs.  The  mer- 
chandise would  also  arrive  at  Columbia  from  Philadelphia, 
for  three  dollars  a  ton  less  than  is  now  paid ;  which  cheap 
carriage  both  ways  would  not  only  benefit  the  farmer  and 
merchant,  but  would  draw  more  commerce  on  the  canal  than 
now  moves  on  the  road,  and  thereby  add  to  the  profits  of  the 
company. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  calculations,  I  will  suppose  that 
exacdy  the  same  number  of  tons  would  move  on  the  canal 
that  are  now  transported  by  the  road.  Again,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  at  one  dollar  a  ton  the  turnpike  company  gains  five 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  capital  of  444,000  dollars,  or 
22,200  dollars,  consequently  22,200  tons  must  be  carried, 

*  On  averaging  the  canaU  of  America,  15,000  dollars  a  mile  will  be 
abundantly  sufficient  to  construct  them  in  the  best  manner,  particularly 
if  made  on  the  inclined  plane  principle,  with  small  boats,  each  carrying  6 
tons. 

f  One  horse  will  draw  on  a  canal,  from  25  to  50  tons,  20  miles  in  one 
day.  1  have  stated  the  least  tliey  ever  do,  and  tlie  highest  rate  of  charges^ 
that  no  deception  may  enter  into  these  calculations. 
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which  at  six  dollars  a  ton  to  the  cunal  company,  would  have 
given  133,200  dollars  a  year,  or  8i  per  cent,  for  their  capital 
of  1 ,500,000  dollars. 

The  reason  of  this  vast  difference  in  the  expense  of  car- 
riage by  roads  or  canals,  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  reflect,  that  on  a  road  of  the  best  kind  four 
horses,  and  sometimes  five,  aix;  necessa-v  to  transport-  only 
three  tons.  On  a  canal  one  horse  will  draw  25  tons,  and 
thus  perform  the  work  of  40  horses  ;  the  saving  therefore  is  in 
the  value  of  the  horses,  their  feeding,  shoeing,  geer,  wag- 
gons, and  attendance.  These  facts  should  induce  compa- 
nies to  consider  well  their  interest,  when  contemplating  an 
enterprise  of  this  sort,  and  what  would  be  their  profits,  not 
only  in  interest  for  their  capital,  but  the  benefit  which  their 
lands  would  receive  by  the  cheap  carriage  of  manure  and  of 
their  productions. 

In  considering  the  profit  to  accrue  to  a  company  from  a 
canal  instead  of  roads,  there  is  another  important  calculation 
to  be  made,  and  for  that  purpose  I  will  proceed  with  the 
Lancaster  turnpike,  supposing  it  to  extend  to  Pittsburg,  320 
miles.  On  which  the  carriage  being  at  the  rate  now  paid 
from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia,  that  is  10  dollars  a  ton  for 
74  miles,  the  ton  from  Pittsburg  would  amount  to  42  dollars, 
at  which  price  a  barrel  of  flour  would  cost  4  dollars  in  car- 
riage, an  expense  which  excludes  it  from  the  market.  Thus 
grain,  the  most  important  and  abundant  production  of  our 
interior  country,  and  which  should  give  vigour  to  our  manu- 
factures, is  shut  up  in  the  districts  most  favourable  to  its  cul- 
ture ;  or  to  render  it  portable  and  convert  it  into  cash,  it  must 
be  distilled  to  brutalize  and  poison  societv.  In  like  manner 
all  heavy  articles  of  little  monied  value,  can  only  move  with- 
in the  narrow  limits  of  100  miles ;  but  were  a  canal  made 
the  whole  distance,  and  by  one  or  more  companies,  they 
might  arrange  the  tolls  in  the  following  manner,  so  as  to  fa- 
vour the  long  carriage  of  heavy  articles. 

The  expense  of  nrmn,  boy  and  horse,  as  before  stated, 
would  cost  only  3  dollars  to  boat  one  ton  of  flour  300  miles, 
this  is  30  cents  a  barrel ;  suppose  then  that  the  company  re- 
ceive 70  cents  a  barrel  or  7  dollars  a  ton,  flour  could  then 
come  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  for  one  dollar  a  barrel, 
the  sum  which  is  now  paid  from  Columbia ;  thus  the  canal 
company  would  gain  S  7  a  ton  by  a  trade  which  coulcl  never 
move  through  a  road  of  equal  length.  Here  we  see  that  on 
canals  the  tolls  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  draw  to  them  articles 
of  litde  monied  value,  and  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  com- 
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pany  or  companies  to  make  such  ngulations.  But  on  turn- 
pike roads  no  such  accommodation  of  charges  in  proportion 
to  distance,  can  he  effectid,  because  of  the  number  of  horses 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with.*  Even  were  the  roads 
made  at  the  public  expense  and  toll  free,  still  the  carriage  of 
one  ton  for  300  miles  would  cost  at  least  35  dollars.  But 
were  canals  made  at  the  public  expense,  and  no  other  toll  de- 
manded than  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  repair,  a 
ton  in  boating  and  tolls  would  only  cost  3  dollars  for  300 
miles ;  and  for  35  dollars,  the  sum  which  must  be  paid  to 
carry  one  ton  300  miles  on  the  bf  st  of  roads,  it  could  be  boat- 
ed three  thousand  Jive  hundred  miies^^nd  draw  resources  from 
the  centre  of  this  vast  continent. 

But  striking  as  this  comparison  is,  I  will  still  extend  it. 
The  merchandise  which  can  bear  the  expense  of  carriage  on 
our  present  roads  to  Pittsburg,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or 
any  other  distance  of  300  miles,  and  which  for  that  distance 
pays  100  dollars  a  ton,  could  be  boated  on  canals  ten  thou- 
sand  miles  for  that  sum. 

As  these  calculations  are  founded  on  facts  which  will  not 
be  denied  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  ca- 
nals, it  is  the  interest  of  ever\'  man  of  landed  property,  and 
particularly  of  the  farmers  of  the  back  countries  that  canals 
should  be  immediately  constructed  and  rendt  red  as  nume- 
rous as  the  funds  of  the  nation  will  permit,  and  the  present 
population  requires ;  and  as  inhabitants  multiply  most  towards 
the  interior  and  must  extend  westward,  still  moving  more 
distant  from  the  sea  coast  and  the  market  for  their  produce, 
it  is  good  policy  and  right  that  canals  should  follow  them. 
In  25  years  our  population  will  amount  to  14  millions;  two- 
thirds  of  whom  will  spread  over  the  western  countries.  Sup- 
pose then  that  3^500,000  dollars  were  annually  appropriated 
to  canals,  such  a  sum  would  pay  for  300  miles  of  canal  each 
year,  and  in  20  years  we  should  have  6000  miles  circulating 
through  and  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  different 
states ;  such  sums  though  seemingly  large,  and  such  works, 
though  apparently  stupendous,  are  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  to 
open  a  market  and  carry  to  every  district  such  foreign  ar- 
ticles as  we  near  the  coast  enjoy.     With  this  view  of  the 

•  In  my  work  on  small  canals,  p!i])lishe(l  in  1796,  pagfc  140,  there  is  a  ta- 
bic showing  a  mode  of  rcgruluting"  the  boating'  and  tonnage  in  such  man- 
ner that  a  ton  may  be  transported  130U  miles  for  5  dollars.  Yet  by  this  me- 
thod canal  companies  would  gain  more  toll  than  by  any  otlicr  means  yet 
practised. 
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subject,  arises  a  political  question  of  the  utmost  magnitude  to 
these  states — which  is — 

That  as  our  national  debt  diminishes,  and  the  treasury 
increases  in  surplus  revenue,  will  it  not  be  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  to  continue  the  present  duties  on  imports,  and 
expend  the  products  in  national  improvements? 

To  illustrate  this  question  I  will  state  some  examples  of 
the  rate  of  duties  and  the  expense  of  carriage,  to  prove  that 
by  keeping  on  the  duties  and  making  canals  with  the  reve- 
nue, goods  in  a  great  number  of  instances  will  be  cheaper  to 
the  consumer,  than  by  taking  off  the  duties,  and  leaving  the 
transport  to  roads. 

FIRST  example: 

Brown  sugar  pays  in  duty,  two  and  a  half  ceitts 

a  lb.  or  for  100  lb,  g  2  50 

It  pays  for  waggoning  300  miles,  5  00 

Total,     S  r  50 


By  the  canal  it  would  cost  in  boating  15  cents  for  300 
miles ;  consequently  the  boating  and  duty  would  amount  to 
$2  65;  therefore,  by  keeping  on  the  duty  and  making  ca- 
nals, sugar  would  arrive  at  the  interior,  300  miles,  for  S  2  35 
the  hundred  weight  cheaper  than  if  the  duties  were  taken  off 
and  the  transport  left  to  roads. 

SECOND  example: 

One  bushel  of  salt,  weighing  56lb.  paid  in  duty,  J$  O  20 

To  carry  it  300  miles  by  roads,  the  expense  is  2  50 

Total,  8  2/0 

By  the  canal  it  would  cost  for  boating  300  miles,  seven  and 
a  half  cents.  By  keeping  on  the  duties  and  making  the  canals^ 
it  would  arrive  to  the  interior  consumer  at  55  2  324  the 
bushel  cheaper  than  were  the  duties  taken  off,  and  the  trans- 
port left  to  roads. 

THIRD    example: 

Molasses  pays  5  cents  a  gallon  duty,  this  is  for 

100  lb.  '  So  7S 

It  pays  for  waggoning  300  miles,  5  00 

Total,  $5  7$ 
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By  the  canal  the  carriage  would  cost  15  cents,  and  it  would 
arrive  at  the  interior,  at  S  4  10  the  hundred  weight,  or  27 
cents  a  gallon  cheaper  than  were  the  duties  taken  off,  and 
the  transport  left  to  roads. 

Numerous  other  articles  might  be  stated  to  show  that  the 
real  mode  of  rendering  them  cheap  to  the  interior  consumer, 
is  to  keep  on  the  duties  and  facilitate  the  carriage  with  the 
funds  so  raised.  These,  however,  may  be  considered  as  par- 
tial benefits,  and  not  sufficiently  general  to  warrant  keeping 
on  the  duties.  But  there  is  a  point  of  view  in  which  I  hope 
it  will  appear  that  the  advantages  are  general,  and  will  be  felt 
throughout  every  part  of  the  states.  It  is  by  reducing  the 
expense  of  all  kinds  of  carriage,  and  thus  economise  to  each 
individual  more  than  he  now  pays  in  duty  on  the  foreign  ar- 
ticles which  he  consumes. 

FOR  example: 

Wood,  for  fuel,  is  an  article  of  the  first  necessity ;  it  can- 
not bear  the  expense  of  transport  20  miles  on  roads ;  at  that 
distance  it  is  shut  out  from  the  market,  and  the  price  of  fuel 
is  consequently  raised  the  amount  of  the  carriage ;  were  a 
cord  of  wood  carried  20  miles  on  roads,  it  would  pay  for 
waggoning  at  least  3  dollars;  on  a  canal  it  would  pay  20  cents  ; 
thus,  on  onlvone  cord  of  wood,  there  is  an  cconomv  of 
S  2  80, — which  economy  would  pay  the  duty  on  14  pounds 
of  tea,  at  20  cents  the  lb.  duty  ; 

Or  140  pounds  of  sugar,  at  2  cents  the  lb.  duty ; 

Or  56  pounds  of  coffee,  at  5  cents  the  lb.  duty ; 

Or  14  bushels  of  salt,  at  20  cents  the  l)usht'l  dutv; 

Or  56  gallons  of  molasses,  at  5  cents  the  gallon  duty. 

I  will  now  suppose  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  who  for 
their  household  and  other  uses  will  consume  50,000  cord  a 
year,  on  which  there  would  be  an  economy  of  140,000  dol- 
lars, a  sum  in  all  probability  equal  to  the  duties  paid  by  the  in- 
habitants. For  the  duties  divided  on  the  whole  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  are  but  S  2  28  to  each  individual.  Here  I 
have  estimated  each  person  to  pay  S  2  80,  yet  this  estimate 
is  made  on  one  cord  nf  wnnd  to  each  inhabitant  of  a  city; 
were  I  to  calculate  the  economy  on  the  carriage  of  building 
timber,  lime,  sitiul,  bricks,  stone,  iron,  flour,  corn,  provisions, 
and  materials  of  all  kinds,  which  enter  or  go  out  of  a  city,  it 
would  be  five  times  this  sum  ;  and  thus  the  towns  and  cities 
arc  to  be  benefited.  The  farmer  or  miller  who  lives  20  miles 
from  a  market,  pays  at  least  22  cents  to  waggon  a  barrel  of  flour 
that  distance :  bv  the  canal  it  would  cost  2  cents :  the  cconomv 
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would  be  20  cents ;  ^t  100  miles  the  economy  would  be  100 
cents,  and  at  150  miles  it  would  be  150  cents;  beyond  this 
distance  flour  cannot  come  to  market  by  roads ;  yet  at  this 
distance  the  economy  of  150  cents  on  the  carriage  of  one 
barrel  of  flour  would  pay  the  duty  on 

7^  pounds  of  tea ; 

Or  75  pounds  of  sugar ; 

Or  30  pounds  of  coffee ; 

Or  7h  bushels  of  salt ; 

Or  30  gallons  of  molasses. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  benefits  arising  from  a  good  system  of 
canals,  are  general  and  mutual.  Therefore  should  peace  and 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  give  an  overflowing  trea- 
sury', I  hope  you,  and  the  majority  of  Americans,  will  think 
wiih  me,  that  the  duties  should  not  be  taken  off  nor  dimi- 
nished ;  for  such  an  act,  instead  of  relieving  the  people,  would 
really  oppress  them,  by  destroying  the  means  of  reducing 
the  expense  of  transport,  and  of  opening  to  them  a  cheap 
mode  of  arriving  at  good  markets. 

,  To  proceed  wiih  these  demonstrations,  let  us  look  at  the 
rich  productions  of  our  interior  country : 

Wheat,  flour,  oats,  barley,  beans,  grain,  and  puke  of  all 
kinds; 

Cyder,  apples,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds; 

Salt,  salted  beef,  pork,  and  other  meats  ;* 

Hides,  tallow,  beeswax ; 

Cast  and  forged  iron; 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  tanners'  bark ; 

Tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine ; 

Hemp,  flax,  and  wool ; 

Plaistcr  of  Paris,  so  necessary  to  our  agriculture ; 

Coals,  and  potters'  earth  for  our  manufactures ; 

Marble,  lime,  and  timber  for  our  buildings. 

All  these  articles  are  of  the  first  necessity,  but  few  of  them 
cnn  bear  the  expense  of  5  dollars  the  hundred  weight  to  be 
transported  300  miles  on  roads.  Yet  on  canals  they  would 
cost  in  boating  only  15  cents  the  100  weight  for  that  distance. 

There  is  another  great  advantage  to  individuals  and  the 
nation  arising  from  canals,  which  roads  can  never  give.  It 
is  that  when  a  canal  runs  through  a  long  line  of  mountain- 
ous country,  such  as  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  Ame- 

*  Animals  are  now  driven  to  iparkc^oOO  or  more  miles,  at  a  considerable 
expense  and  loss  of  flesh,  for  two  principal  reasons  :  first  the  expense  of 
transporting  the  salt  to  the  interior ;  and  second,  tlie  expense  of  carrying 
tlic  salted  meats  to  market. 
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rica,  all  the  ground  below  for  half  a  mile  or  more  may  be 
watered  and  converted  into  meadow  and  other  profitable  cul- 
ture. 

How  much  these  inconveniences  of  irrigation  will  add  to 
the  produce  of  agriculture  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  I  leave 
to  experienced  farmers  and  agricultural  societies  to  calculate. 

In  Italy  and  Spain  it  is  the  practice  to  sell  water  out  of  the 
canals,  for  watering  meadows  and  other  lands.  In  such  cases, 
tubes  are  put  into  the  canal,  under  the  pressure  of  a  certain 
head  of  water,  and  suffered  to  run  a  given  time  for  a  fixed 
price ;  the  monies  thus  gained  add  much  to  the  emoluments 
of  the  canal  companies. 

But  with  all  these  immense  advantages  which  canals  give, 
it  may  be  a  question  with  many  individuals,  whether  they 
can  be  constructed  in  great  leading  lines  from  our  sea  coast 
and  navigable  rivers,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  several  states,  or 
pass  our  mountains  and  penetrate  to  the  remote  parts  of  our 
interior  countr}%     Should  doubts  arise  on  this  part  of  the 
plan,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  canals  over  our  highest  mountains,  and  even  where 
nature  has  denied  us  water.    For  water  is  always  to  be  found 
in  the  valleys,  and  the  canal  can  be  constructed  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  carr^^ing  the  water  to  that  situation.     Should 
there  be  no  water  on  the  mountain  or  its  sides,  there  will  be 
wood  or  coals  ;  either  or  both  of  which  can  be  brought  cheap 
to  the  works  by  means  of  the  canal.     Then  with  steam  en- 
gines the  upper  ponds  of  canal  can  be  filled  from  the  lower 
levels,  and  with  the  engines  the  boats  can  on  inclined  planes 
be  drawn  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  canal.  For  this  mode  of 
operating  it  is  necessary  to  have  small  boats  of  six  tons  each 
As  die  steam  engines  arc  to  draw  up  and  let  down  the  boats 
on  inclined  planes,  no  water  is  drawn  from  the  upper  level  of 
canal  as  when  locks  are  used.     Consequently  when  the  up- 
per ponds  have  been  once  filled,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
engine  should  supply  leakage  and  evaporation.  There  is  ano- 
ther mode  of  supplying  the  leakage  and  evaporation  of  the 
higher  levels:  On  the  tops  and  sides  of  mountains  there  are  hol- 
lows or  ravines  wl/ich  can  be  banked  at  the  lower  extremity, 
thus  forming  a  reservoir  to  catch  the  rain  or  melted  snow. 
From  such  reservoirs  the  ponds  of  canal  can  be  replenished  in 
'  the  dry  months  of  summer.     This  mode  of  reserving  water  is 
in  practice  in  England  for  canals,  and  in  Spain  for  irrigation. 
In  this  manner  I  will  suppose  it  necessary  to  pass  a  moun- 
tain 800  feet  high ;  then  four  inclined  planes  each  of  200  feet 
rise,  would  gain  the  summit,  and  four  would  descend  on  the 

VOL.  III.  41 
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other  side«-^Total  8  inclined  planes  and  8  steam  en^nes.  £ach 
steam  engine]^  of  12  horse  power  would  cost  about  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  all  80,000  dollars ;  each  would  burn  about  12 
bushels  of  coal  in  12  hours,  or  96  bushels  for  the  8  engines 
for  one  day's  work. 
Tlie  coals  in  such  situations  may  be  estimated  at 

12  cents  a  bushel,  or  S  11   52 

At  each  engine  and  inclined  plane  there  must  be 

S  men — total  40  men,  at  one  dollar  each,  40  00 

Total,  S  51   52 

For^this^sum.they  could  pass  500  tons  in  one  day  over 
the  8  inclined  planes,  which  for  each  ton  is  only       lO  cents. 

Suppose  the  mountain  to  be  20  miles  wide,  boat- 
ing for  each  ton  would  cost  20  cents. 

Total,  30  cents 
a  ton  for  passing  over  the  mountain,  which  will  be  more  or 
less  according  to  circumstances.  These  calculations  being 
only  intended  to  remove  any  doubts  which  may  arise  on  the 
practicability  of  passing  our  mountains — 

Having  thus  in  some  degree  considered  the  advantages 
which  canals  will  produce  in  point  of  wealth  to  individvab 
and  the  nation,  I  will  now  consider  their  importance  to  the 
union  and  their  political  consequences. 

First,  their  effect  on  raising  the  value  of  the  public  lands, 
and  thereby  augmenting  the  revenue. 

In  all  cases  where  canals  shall  pass  through  the  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  open  a  cheap  communication  to  a  good 
market,  such  lands  will  riSe  in  value  for  20  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  canal.     The  farmer  who  will  reside  20  miles  from 
the  canal  can  in  one  day  carr^'  a  load  of  produce  to  its  bor- 
ders.    And  were  the  lands  600  miles  from  one  of  our  sea- 
port towns  his  barrel  of  flour,  in  weight  200  lb.  could  be  car- 
ried that  distance  for  60  cents,  the  price  which  is  now  paid 
to  carry  a  barrel  50  miles  on  the  Lancaster  turnpike.     Con- 
sequently, as  relates  to  cheapness  of  carriage,  and  easy  ac- 
cess to  market,  the  new  lands  which  lie  600  miles  from  the 
sea  ports,  wou  Id  be  of  equal  value  with  lands  of  equal  ferti- 
lity which  are  50  miles  from  the  sea  ports.    But  not  to  insist 
on  their  being  of  so  great  value  until  population  is  as  g;reat 
it  is  evident  that  they  must  rise  in  value  in  a  3  or  4  fold  de- 
gree, every  lineal  mile  of  canal  would  accommodate  25,6CX> 
acres.    The  lands  sold  by  the  United  States  in  1806,  ave- 
raged about  2  dollars  an  acre,  and  certainly  every  acre  ac- 
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commodated  with  a  canal,  would  produce  6  dollars ;  thus  only 
20  miles  of  canal  each  year,  running  through  national  lands, 
would  raise  the  value  of  512,(XX)  acres  at  least  4  dollars  an 
acre,  giving  2,048,0(X)  dollars  to  the  treasury,  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  make  136  miles  of  canal.  Had  an  individual  such  a 
propcrt}',  and  funds  to  construct  canals  to  its  centre,  he  cer- 
tainly would  do  it  for  his  own  interest.  The  nation  has  the 
property,  and  the  nation  possesses  ample  funds  for  such  un- 
dertakings. 

Second,  on  their  effect  in  cementing  the  union,  and  extend- 
ing the  principles  of  confederated  repuljlican  government. 
Numerous  have  been  the  speculations  on  the  duration  of 
our  union,  and  intrigues  have  been  practised  to  sever  the 
western  from  the  eastern  states.  The  opinion  endeavoured 
to- be  inculcated,  was,  that  the  inhabiianis  beyond  the  moun- 
tains were  cut  oft'  from  the  market  of  the  Atlantic  states; 
that  consequently  they  had  a  separate  interest,  and  should  use 
their  resources  to  open  a  communication  to  a  market  of  their 
own ;  that  remote  from  the  seat  of  government  they  could 
not  enjoy  their  portion  of  advantages  arising  from  the  union, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  separate  and  govern  for 
themselves. 

Others  by  drawing  their  examples  from  European  govern- 
ments, and  the  monarchies  which  have  grown  out  of  the  feu- 
dal habits  of  nations  of  warriors,  whose  minds  were  bent  to 
the  absolute  power  of  the  few,  and  the  servile  obedience  of 
the  many,  have  conceived  these  stales  of  too  great  an  extent 
to  continue  united  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  they  will  divide   into  little 
kingdoms,  retrogading  from  common   sense  to  ignorance, 
adopting  all  the  follies  and  barbarities  which  are  every  day 
practised  in  the  kingdoms  and  petty  states  of  Europe.    But 
those  who  have  reasoned  in  this  way,  have  not  reflected  that 
men  arc  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  that  their  hal)its  as  well  as 
their  interests  may  be  so  combined,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
separate  them  without  falling  back  into  a  state  of  barbarism. 
Although  in  ancient  times  some  specks  of  civilization  have 
been  effaced  by  hordes  of  uncultivated  men,  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  since  the  invention  of  printing  and  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  no  nation  has  retrogaded  in  science  or 
improvements ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Ame- 
ricans, who  have  as  much,  if  not  more  information  in  gene- 
ral, than  any  other  people,  will  ever  abandon  an  advantage 
which  they  have  once  gained.     England,  which  at  one  time 
was  seven  petty  kingdoms,  has  by  habit  long  been  united  into 
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one.  Scotland  by  succession  became  united  to  England^  and 
is  now  bound  to  her  by  habit,  by  turnpike  roads,  canals,  and 
reciprocal  interests.  In  like  manner  all  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land, or  departments  of  France,  are  bound  to  each  other ;  and 
when  the  United  States  shall  be  bound  together  by  canals, 
by  cheap  and  easy  access  to  market  in  all  directions,  by  a 
sense  of  mutual  interests  arising  from  mutual  intercourse 
and  mingled  commerce ;  it  will  be  no  more  possible  to  split 
them  into  independent  and  separate  governments,  each  lining 
its  frontiers  with  fortifications  and  troops,  to  shackle  their 
own  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  neighbouring  states; 
than  it  is  now  possible  for  the  government  of  England  to 
divide  and  form  again  into  seven  kingdoms* ' 

But  it  is  necessary  to  bind  the  states  together  by  the  peo- 
ple's interests,  one  of  which  is  to  enable  every  man  to  sell 
the  produce  of  his  labour  at  the  best  market  and  purchase  at 
the  cheapest.  This  accords  with  the  idea  of  Hume,  "that 
"  the  government  of  a  wise  people  would  be  little  more  than 
*'  a  system  of  civil  police ;  for  the  best  interest  of  man  is  in- 
"  dustry  and  a  free  exchange  of  the  produce  of  his  labour 
"  for  the  things  which  he  may  require.'* 

On  this  humane  principle,  what  stronger  bonds  of  union 
can  be  invented  than  those  which  enable  each  individual  to 
transport  the  produce  of  his  industry  1200  miles  for  60  cents 
the  hundred  weight  ?  Here  then  is  a  certain  method  of  secur- 
ing the  union  of  the  states,  and  of  rendering  it  as  lasting  as 
the  continent  we  inhabit. 

It  is  now  eleven  years  that  I  have  had  this  plan  in  con- 
templation for  the  good  of  our  countr}\  At  the  conclusion 
of  my  work  on  small  canals,  there  is  a  letter  to  Thos.  Miff- 
lin, then  governor  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  on  a  system 
of  canals  for  America.  In  it  I  contemplated  the  time  when 
''^  canals  should  pass  through  every  vale^  wind  round  each  hill 
**  and  bind  the  whole  country  together  in  the  bonds  of  social 
^^  intercourse  ;^^  :md  I  am  now  happy  to  find  that  through  the 
good  management  of  a  wise  administration,  a  period  has  ar- 
rived when  an  overflowing  treasury  exhibits  abundant  re- 
sources, and  points  the  mind  to  works  of  such  immense  im- 
portance. 

Hoping  speedily  to  see  them  become  favourite  objects  with 
the  whole  American  people, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  vour  most  obedient, 

ROBERT  FULTON. 
To  Albert  Gallatin^  Esq*^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury* 
Washtngto7i^  December  8,  1807. 
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